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T.ORr.NZI>'I,FRANCis-MAnrA,  an  eminent 
Itdliaii  poet,  was  bora  ;\t  Rome  of  a  respectable 
family  in  1680.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  bis  twenty-second  year  was  re- 
ceived into  their  society,  but  quitted  it  eleven 
montlis  after,  on  account  of  his  health.  Al- 
thougli  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  studies  of 
polite  Hterature,  yet,  a  profession  being  neces- 
sary to  his  maintenance,  he  engaged  in  that  of 
the  law,  which  he  practised  with  success.  At 
length,  however,  hi-  devoted  himself  solely  to 
letters;  and  in  1705  he  entered  into  the  aca- 
demy of  tlie  Arcadi,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  tl»e  reformation  of  the  bad  ta^te  which 
had  infected  Italian  poetry.  The  founders  of 
this  society  proposed  the  simple  and  natural 
style  of  Petrarch  as  a  model,  in  opposition  to 
the  affected  and  constrained  diction  of  Marino 
and  others.  Lorenzini,  though  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  Petrarch,  yet  feared  that  the  imitarion 
of  him  alone  would  bring  back  the  languor  of 
the  poets  of  the  si.xteenth  century;  and  there- 
fore borrowed  for  his  own  practice  some  of 
the  force  and  freedom  of  Dante,  and  thus 
formed  a  manner  which  gave  him  a  high  repu- 
tation. He  also  exercised  himself  \n  Latin 
poetry,  particuhirly  in  what  were  termed  Me- 
lodramas, or  pieces  on  religion.-,  subjects,  adapt- 
ed for  being  sung.  Of  these  he  published  se- 
veral, which  obtained  the  praise  of  elegance, 
the  oJily  praise  which  he  sought  from  them. 

At  this  period  arose  the  great  contest  in  the 
Arcadi  between  Crescembini  and  Gravina, 
concerning  a  point  in  the  laws  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  divided  the  members  into  two  par- 
ties. Lorenzini  adhered  to  that  of  Gravina, 
which  was  the  minority,  and  exerted  himself 
with  great  vigour  in  its  support.  He  did  not, 
however,  concur  in  the  proposal  to  found  a 
new  academy,  and  after  a  secession  of  tliree 
years,  he  was  re-admitted  among  the  old  Ar- 
cadi. From  negligence  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, he  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  a  state  of 
indigence-,  and  he  moreover  suflered  from  some 
calumnious  imputations  against  his  morals. 
Being  on  this  account  obliged  to  appear  before 
Alexander  Falconeri,  prefect  of  the  city,  he  so 
well  justified  himself,  that  this  magistrate  gave 
him  a  place  in  his  household.  He  had  now 
leisure  and  spirits  sufhcient  to  indul;;c  his  poe- 
tical genius,  and  no  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  write  verses.  In  these  he  displayed  an  cn- 
thuMasm  of  conception,  and  elevation  of  lan- 
gu:  ^e,  which  distinguished  him  among  his 
contemporaries.  They  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  his  pieces  entitled  Capitoli,  in  v/hich 
he  gives  a  free  course  to  his  ardour.    He  has 


been  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Italian 
poets,  on  account  of  the  boldness  and  energy 
of  his  expres'iion.-i.  To  excite  won  ler  and  ad- 
miration he  regarded  as  the  peculiar  office  of 
poetry,  whence  he  was  an  assiduous  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  never  failed  to 
inspire  him  with  rapture.  Among  his  tasteg 
was  a  great  love  for  anatomical  researches,  in 
which  he  was  tlie  associate  of  Cajetano  Pe- 
triolio,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Rome.  I'he.y 
conjointly  made  several  new  observitions.  which 
they  meant  to  publish,  but  were  anticipated  by 
one  Chermebius  de  Fulget,  who  procured  them 
by  bribing  the  bookseller,  and  added  them  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Anatomical  Tables  of 
Eustaehius.  With  this  theft,  at  least,  he  was 
charged  by  Lorenzini,  in  a  dialogue  entitled. 
"  11  Cardo,"  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
virulent  controversy  between  them. 

After  the  death  of  Crescembini  in  1728,  our 
poet  was  chosen  his  successor,  as  president  or 
custos  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  but  not  with- 
out much  opposition  from  a  party.  He  dis- 
tinguished his  presidentship  by  several  remark- 
able acts.  He  founded  five  academical  colo- 
nics in  the  neighbouring  towns;  and  instituted 
a  private  weekly  meeting  of  the  Arcadi,  at 
which  plays  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  were  performed  bv  youths 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Some  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  and  the  contest  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  from  Ovid,  were  also  dramatically  re- 
cited on  these  occasions.  These  exiiibit.ons 
were  frequented  by  several  persons  of  rank, 
and  were  favoured  by  pope  Clement  XII  who 
often  sent  considerable  sums  to  Lorenzini  to 
defray  his  expences.  After  the  death  of  car- 
dinal Falconeri,  he  had  fallen  into  necessitous 
circumstances,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
cardinal  Borghese,  who  entered  him  among  his 
noble  domestics,  and  paid  him  a  salary  wiii.ut 
requiring  any  service.  He  continued  his  thea- 
trical exhibitions  till  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment, when,  in  1 741,  he  quitted  all  occupa- 
tions of  that  kind,  and  retired  to  apartments  in 
tlie  Borghese  palace,  where  he  applied  to  let- 
ters with  more  assiduity  than  ever.  He  wrote 
both  Italian  and  Latin  verses,  and  in  ilie  latter 
composed  some  pieces  in  imitation  oi  the  con- 
cise and  keen  style  of  Persius,  but  without  his 
obscurity.  But  his  studies  were  especially  di- 
reeled  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  he  par.!- 
phrased  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  songs  af  the 
prophets,  in  Italian  verse.  In  the  midst  of  tSese 
employments  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering 
disorder,  of  which  he  died  in  June  1743. 
Lorenzini  had  a  commanding  person,  but  was 
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negligent  In  liis  appearance.  He  was  fond  of 
convivial  society,  and  jocular,  but  suspicious, 
prone  to  anger,  somewhat  turbulent  and  in- 
triguing. To  Ills  friends  lie  was  singularly 
faitlnul  and  liberal,  and  his  house  was  always 
open  to  young  men  wlio  were  desirous  of  im- 
provement. He  was  a  weighty  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  often  expressed  himself  with  great 
animation.  His  Italian  poems  are  few  in 
number,  but  of  great  excellence.  His  "Rime" 
have  been  printed  at  various  places,  and  are 
also  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Rime" 
dcgli  Arcadi."  His  "  Melodrames"  were 
printed  at  Rome  separately  as  tliey  appeared. 
He  also  published  the  lives  of  two  of  the  Fal- 
couieri  family,  and  some  other  pieces.  Fa- 
broni  rii.  Iraki: — A. 

LORIN,  John,  in  Latin  Lorhius,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  sixteenth,  and  former  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Avig- 
non, in  the  year  1559.  He  filled  the  divinity- 
chair  with  great  reputation,  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Milan,  and  other  places,  and  died  at  Dole,  in 
1634,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  long  "  Commentaries" 
on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  the 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
lles.  They  display  much  erudition,  and  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages;  and  they  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  questions  relating  to  history,  doc- 
trinal points,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
they  would  have  been  much  more  useful  and 
acceptable,  had  the  author  reduced  them  with- 
in a  much  narrower  compass.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hijt.—M. 

LORME,  Philibert  de,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  went  to  Italy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  study  the  beauties  of 
ancient  art,  when  his  zeal  and  assiduity  attracted 
the  notice  of  cardinal  Cervino  (afterwards  pope 
Marcelius  II.)  who  took  him  into  his  palace, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuits.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1536,  and  was  employed  in  se- 
veral buildings,  in  which  he  introduced  contri- 
vances not  before  known  in  that  country;  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  banishment  of  the 
Gothic  taste  from  France,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Grecian.  The  cardinal  dii  Bellay  made 
him  known  to  Henry  II.,  for  whom  he  planned 
the  horse-shoe  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  cha- 
teaus  of  Anct  and  Meudon.  After  the  death 
of  that  king,  Catharine  de  Medicis  made  him 
intendant  of  her  buildings.  Under  her  di- 
rection he  repaired  and  augmented  several  of 


the  royal  residences,  and  made  a  commence- 
ment of  the  palace  of  the  'Ihuilleries.  As.  a 
reconipence  for  his  service?,  he  was  presented 
in  1555  with  two  abbacies,  and  created  coun- 
sellor and  almoner  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
These  favours  are  said  to  have  made  him  inso- 
lent, and  the  poet  Ronsard  conceived  so  much 
displeasure  or  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  sa- 
tirised him  in  a  piece  entitled  "  La  'T'ruelle 
Crossee,"  (The  croziered  Trowel).  De  Lorme 
in  return  shut  the  garden  of  the  Tliuilleries 
against  him;  but  the  queen  took  the  part  of 
the  poet,  and  reprimanded  the  reverend  archi- 
tect. He  died  in  1577.  De  Lorme  published 
in  1567,  "  Dix  Livres  d' Architecture,"  fol.  In 
whicli  there  is  much  useful  instruction  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  cutting  stones,  and  con- 
structing a  building,  in  which  he  excelled^ 
more  than  in  knowledge  of  the  architectural 
orders:  also,  "  Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  bien 
batir  &  a  petits  frais,"  fol.  1576:  the  plan  of 
saving  expence  consists  chiefly  in  substituting 
fir  to  the  usual  building-timber,  which  he  first 
proposed  and  practised  in  France.  Moreri. 
D' Argcnville  Vies  dcs  Archit. — A. 

LORRAINE,  Charles  de,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  son  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
raine, first  duke  of  Guise,  and  younger  bro- 
ther of  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  in 
1525.  He  was  created  archbishop  of  Rheims 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  Francis  I.,  and  received 
a  cardinal's  hat  from  pope  Paul  III.  in  1547. 
At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  John  of 
Lorraine,  in  1550,  he  inherited  a  rich  succession 
of  benefices,  which  finally  amounted  to  two 
archbishoprics,  six  bishoprics,  and  several  rich 
abbacies.  He  possessed,  in  addition,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  figure  and  air  corresponding  to 
his  high  birth  and  qHality,  quick  parts,  a  na- 
tural flow  of  eloquence,  and  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  learning.  By  the  court  he  paid  to 
the  celebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers,  mistress  of 
Henry  II.,  he  obtained  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  who  sent  him  as  his  embassador  to  the 
pope.  Entering  into  the  views  of  that  pontiff, 
he  persuaded  the  king  to  undertake  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  which  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  the  principal  command. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  who  was 
indebted  to  the  church  for  dignities  and  emo- 
luments which  rendered  him  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  zealous  in 
its  defence,  lie  was,  like  all  of  his  house,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  reformers,  against  whom 
he  promoted  several  severe  edicts;  and  he 
made  great  efFoits  to  introduce  the  inquisition 
into  France,  which,  however,  were  thwarted 
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by  the  opposition  of  the  virtuous  chancellor  de 
rilopital,  and  by  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Francis  II.,  the 
Guises,  as  uncles  to  tlie  queen  (Mary  of  Scot- 
land), were  all  powerful;  and  the  despotic  in- 
solence of  the  cardinal  was  carried  so  far,  that 
when  the  court  was  at  Fontaincbleau,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  resorted  thither  upon 
business,  he   caused   it   to  be   proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  they  should  all  depart 
vithin  twenty-four  hours  on    pain   of  being 
hanged,  and  gallows  were  erected  in  the  ave- 
nues of  the  palace  in  terrorem.     It  is  said,  in- 
deed, for  his  excuse,  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  some  plots  of  the  Protestants  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  king's  per- 
son-, but  in  fact,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from   the  court  all  but  those  of  his 
own   faction.     At  the  conference  of  Poissy, 
between  the  two  religions,  the  cardinal  gained 
great  reputation  with  his  party,  by  his  eloquence 
in  refuting  the  learned  Beza  (see  his  article); 
but  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  confound  an 
antagonist,  whose  arguments  were  treated  as 
blasphemies,   and   who  spoke  under  the  dis- 
countenance of  all  that  was  great  and  powerful. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  conference  was  pro- 
cured by  the  cardinal  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing his  oratorical  and  theological  abilities; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  indulged  a  puerile  va- 
nity on  his  supposed  triumph.     He  was  like- 
wise ambitious  of  the  praise  of  pulpit   elo- 
quence, and  several  times  preached  at  Paris 
before  large  audiences.     "  In  these  discourses 
(says  Pasquier)  he  did  not  cease  to  admonish 
the  people  rather  to  lose  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  than  to  suffer  any  other  religion  than 
that   of    their    ancestors    to    have    course    in 
France ;"  whence  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  furious  civil  wars 
under  Charks  IX.,  crowned  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's.     He  appeared  with  great 
splendour  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at  which 
Pius  v.,  who  called  him  "  the  little  pope  be- 
yond the  mouTitains,"  did  not  v/ish  for  his  pre- 
sence.    "  Will  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
has  benefices  worth  300,000  crowns  (said  the 
pope  to  the  French  embassador),  go  to  Trent  to 
declaim  against  pluralities?  He  has  much  more 
to  apprehend  from  that  article  of  reform  than 
1  havL-,  who  possess  only  the  pontifical  see, 
■with  which  I  am  content."     The  death  of  his 
brother  the  duke  diminished   his  consequence 
there,  and  he  found  it  for  his  Interest  to  relax 
in  the  vigour  with  which  he  began,  in  main- 
taining the  interests  of  die  Galilean  church. 
He  continued,  however,  to  bear  a  great  sway 


at  home  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
whose  finances  he  managed  in  the  cap.icity  of 
minister  of  state,  and  by  whom  he  w.is  sent  as 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Spain.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.,  he  went  to  meet  that 
prince;  at  Avignon,  on  his  way  from  Poland  i 
and  religious  processions  being  then  the  mode, 
the  cardinal  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
blue [>cniteuts.  He  was  there  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  December  1574,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  enmity  of  this  cardinal  against  the  Pro- 
testants, has  caused  him  to  be  the  object  of 
much  party  satire  and  reproach,  but  the  writers 
of  his  own  communion  afford  sufficient  ground 
to  consider  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  with 
respect  to  morals  and  principle.  Mezeray  paints 
him  as  "  a  man  all  of  fire,  incessantly  busied 
in  intrigues  and  factions  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  house;  equally  capable  of  planning  with, 
vigour,  as  his  elder  brother  of  executing  with- 
prudence;  extremely  keen  in  amassing  wealth, 
high  in  words  and  vindictive,  yet  close,  timid, 
and  dissembling,  except  in  the  retaliation  of 
injuries."  Maimbourg  adds,  "  that  he  was 
the  boldest  of  men  in  forming  mighty  schemes 
in  his  closet,  but  the  weakest  and  most  timid 
when  they  were  to  be  put  into  execution."  Of 
his  ostentatious  profuseness  in  charity.  Bran- 
tome  gives  a  striking  picture.  "  He  was  ac- 
customed (says  that  writer)  to  carry  a  great 
leathern  purse,  which  his  valet- de-chambre  took 
care  to  fill  every  morning  with  tliree  or  four 
hundred  crowns;  and  as  many  poor  as  he  met, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  purse,  and  gave  them 
a  handful  of  money  without  counting."  "  If 
he  was  liberal  (proceeds  Brantome)  in  his  alms, 
he  was  not  less  so  in  gifts  to  other  persons^ 
and  especially  to  the  ladies,  whose  favours  he 
readily  procured  by  this  bait;  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  there  were  very  fcv.-,  married  or 
single,  frequenting  the  court  at  that  time,  who 
were  not  debauched  by  the  largesses  of  the  said 
monsieur  Ic  cardinal."  Imlecd,  from  some 
anecdotes  given  by  this  writer,  the  cardinal  ap- 
pears to  have  observed  no  measure  or  decorum 
in  this  respect.  His  muiiificencf,  however, 
was  more  honourably  displayed  in  other  points  j 
and  his  eulogists  dwell  upon  his  liberalities  to 
men  of  letters,  and  the  academies  and  pious 
seminaiies  which  he  founded.  On  the  whole, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  an  am- 
biiious  political  churchman,  who  employed  re- 
ligion as  an  instrument  of  his  elevation,  and 
conciliated  zeal  for  its  forms  and  doctrines  witK 
total  neglect  of  its  precepts.  Some  of  his  li- 
terary compositions  have  been  printed,  coa- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  orations  and  harangues  on 
public  occasions.  Moreri.  Bayle.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist.  Millot  Elcmem  de  I' Hist,  de  la 
France. — A. 

LORRAIN,  Robert  le,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, was  born  in  1666  ;it  Paris,  of  a  family 
from  Champagne.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Girar- 
don,  who  confided  to  him,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  instruction  of  his  own  children, 
and  the  correction  of  the  designs  of  the  other 
pupils.  After  having  distinguished  himself  by 
several  works  and  gained  tlie  first  prize  at  the 
academy,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  pensioner, 
where  he  pursued  his  improvement  with  so 
much  assiduity  as  to  injure  his  constitution. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1693,  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  suspended  all  the 
public  works,  so  that  ht  found  very  little  em- 
ployment, and  had  full  leisure  to  meditate  his 
art  in  retirement.  In  1701  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
having  executed  a  fine  figure  of  Galatea  for 
his  proof-piece.  He  made  a  fawn  for  the  cas- 
cade at  Marly,  which  obtained  the  royal  ap- 
plause; and  continually  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion by  other  excellent  performances.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  little  of  the  art  of  bringing 
himself  into  notice,  and  his  works  were  more 
known  than  his  person.  Of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  attached  to  his  workshop  and  the 
society  of  a  few  friends,  he  was  not  seen  at 
the  levees  of  the  great ;  whence  he  obtained 
little  em.ployment  in  the  royal  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  academy,  however,  showed  its  sense 
of  his  merits  by  nominating  him  to  the  post  of 
adjunct  professor  in  17 10,  and  of  professor  in 
1717.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  these  olRces 
•with  great  atttr.iion,  and  could  boast  of  Le 
Moyne  and  Pigalle  among  his  pupils.  When 
the  cardinal  de  Rohan  formed  the  design  of 
dci. orating  his  palace  of  Saverne  near  Stras- 
burg,  he  fixed  upon  Lorrain,  with  other  artists, 
and  much  of  the  exterior  sculpture  was  execut- 
ed by  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  was 
attacked  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  173S, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris.  After 
repeated  seizures  he  was  carried  off  in  1743, 
at  the  age  of  seventy- seven.  Le  I.orrain  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
liis  art,  and  worked  with  great  facility,  fre- 
quently from  a  slight  design,  or  even  from  the 
idea  in  his  imagination.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  character-heads,  of 
which  those  of  women  and  young  persons  are 
often  exquisitely  beautiful,  w'wh.  airs  of  singu- 
lar grace  and  elegance.  Lemayne  said  of  him, 
tliat  his  chisel  was  guidod  by  Corregio  and 


Parmegiano.      D'ArgcnvilU    Vies  JtS    Sculpt 
—A. 

LORRIS,  William  de,  a  French  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  student  of  juris- 
prudence, and  died  about  1260.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  a 
poem  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  Under  the 
allegory  of  a  rose  planted  in  a  delicious  garden, 
and  protected  by  walls  and  bulwarks,  it  de- 
scribes a  lover's  pursuit  and  final  acquisition  of 
the  object  of  his  passion.  Lorris  left  the 
work  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
next  century  by  John  Clopinel  or  de  Meun. 
Not  one  quarter  of  the  whole  was  composed 
by  Lorris ;  but  his  part  is  by  much  the  most 
poetical,  abounding  in  rich  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  lively  portraiture  of  allegorical 
personages.  Much  morality  and  satire  is  inter- 
spersed, especially  in  the  part  written  by  John 
de  Meun.  The  best  edition  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose  is  that  of  the  abbe  de  Lenglet,  Amst. 
three  volumes  l2mo.  1735.  Chaucer  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it, 
comprising  all  belonging  to  William  de  Lorris. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Warton's  Hist,  of  English 
Poetry. — A. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  a  learned  French 
physician,  was  born  in  1725,  at  Crosny  near 
Paris.  He  became  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  exercised  his  profession  with 
equal  reputation  and  modesty.  Alter  a  suc- 
cessful case  he  was  used  to  say,  "  I  will  never 
permit  myself  to  assert  that  /  have  cured  such 
a  patient,  but  that  he  was  under  my  care,  and 
the  disease  terminated  happily."  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works :  "  Essai  sur 
F  Usage  des  Alimens,  pour  servir  de  commen- 
taire  aux  livres  dietetiques  d'Hippocrate," 
1753,  i2mo. :  a  second  part  of  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1757:  "  De  Melancholia  et  Morbis 
Melancholicis,"  two  volumes,  8vo.  1765 : 
"  Tractatus  de  Morbis  Cutaneis,"  4to.  1777: 
these  works  are  reckoned  to  display  both  eru- 
dition and  accurate  observation,  with  great 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage. He  also  gave  an  edition  of  the  "  Apho- 
risms of  Hippocrates,"  Gr.  andLat.  8vo.  1759; 
of  the  "  Works  of  Dr.  Mead,"  in  Latin,  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo. ;  of  the  "  Medicina  Statica  of 
Sanctorius,  with  Commentaries,"  1770,  i2nio.; 
and  of  Dr.  Astruc's  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
I'Histoire  de  la  Facalte  de  Montpellier,"  4to. 
1767.  Dr.  Lorry  died  at  the  balhs  of  Bour- 
bonne  in  17S3.  Eloy  Diet,  de  la  Med.  Noav. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LOSA,  Francisco  de.  The  mere  biogra- 
pher of  a  Spanish  saint  aspirant  is  scarcely 
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entitled  to  a  place  in  a  general  biop;rapliy  ;  but 
the  work  of  this  author  is  so  highly  commended 
by  Nicolas  Antonio,  that  we  have  inserted  his 
name  here.  He  praises  it  as  "  Aureum  vere 
libellum,  ferequc  mystico-historicorum  princl- 
pem,  qucni  vel  exteri  homines  sibi  jam  osten- 
sum  avide  amplexantur."  The  book  which  is 
thus  styled  a  golden  history,  is  entitled  "La  vida 
que  hizo  el  Siervo  de  Dios  Gregorio  Lopez  en  alguiios 
Jugares  de  Nucva  Jispa>ia,lS/lc\'ico,  1613.  It  has 
the  merit,  and  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is 
for  a  work  of  agiology,  of  having  been  written 
honestly,  if  the  oath  of  a  good  man  is  to  he' 
believed,  for  Losa  solemnly  swore  that  he  iiad 
neither  written  any  thing  falsely,  nor  accredited 
any  thing  lightly  therein.  He  was  a  priest  of 
the  metropolitan  church  at  Mexico.  Nic.  An- 
io/iio. — R.  S. 

LOT£N,  John  Gideom,  a  distinguished 
friend  to  natural  history,  was  by  birth  a  Dutch- 
man, and  born  at  Utrecht.  In  the  year  1732 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  exercised  some  of 
the  kighest  employments  in  the  islands  of 
Celebes  and  Ceylon  with  great  reputation,  and 
alleviated  the  cares  of  his  important  duties  by 
cultivating  the  liberal  arts.  At  Colombo  he 
established  a  botanical  garden,  and  in  every 
place  of  India  where  he  resided  made  the 
pleasing  study  of  natural  history  a  principal 
object  of  his  care.  On  his  return  he  brought 
over  with  him  a  large  collection  of  drawings, 
done  with  equal  neatness  and  accuracy,  some 
by  natives,  and  others  by  Europeans  whom  he 
found  in  the  country.  Mr.  Pennant  was  in- 
debted to  his  friendship  for  copies  of  several  of 
them,  but  the  greater  part  lie  at  his  request 
communicated  to  Peter  Brown,  an  ingenious 
artist,  by  birth  a  Dane,  who  engraved  twenty- 
one  of  them;  and  with  several  others  from  dif- 
ferent places  published  a  splendid  work,  in 
1776,  entitled  "  New  Illustrations  of  Zoology," 
under  the  patronage  of  Marmaduke  Tunstal, 
esq.  and  Mr.  Pennant.  From  the  same  collec- 
tion was  formed  "  Pennant's  Indian  Zoology," 
begun  in  1769  and  left  unfinished,  but  resum- 
ed and  published  more  complete  in  one  volume 
quarto  in  1790.  Mr.  Loten  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  1758,  and  coming  to  iMigland,  where 
he  lived  several  years,  married  in  1765  his 
second  wife,  Letitia  Cotes,  of  the  reputable 
family  of  Cotes  in  Shropshire ;  several  years 
after  which  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  at 
Utrecht  in  the  month  of  February  1789,  aged 
eighty,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Jacob's  church 
in  that  city.  In  the  north  aisle  westward  of 
Westminster-abbey  is  a  most  magnificent  ceno- 
taph, the  performance  of  Banks,  erected  in 
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1795,  ^°  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent man.      Pennnnt's  View  of  Hiiidostan. — J. 

LOTHAIRE  I.  emperor  of  the  West  and 
king  of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  I.  surnamed 
the  D^bonnaire,  was  born  in  795.  He  was 
associated  by  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity 
in  817,  and  crowned  king  of  Loinbardy  in  82  i. 
He  married  in  the  latter  year  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  Hugh  count  of  Alsace.  In  the 
life  of  Lewis  (see  Lewis  I.  emperor)  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  and 
his  two  brothers,  Pepin  and  Lewis,  against 
their  father,  whom  they  deposed  ;  and  of 
the  subsequent  union  of  the  two  last  against 
Lothaire,  which  obliged  him  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  clemency  of  his  injured  parent.  On 
the  death  of  Lewis  in  840,  I^othaire  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  immediately  began 
to  entertain  ambitious  designs  of  making  him- 
self master  of  all  the  dominions  which  his 
father  had  possessed,  but  wliich  he  had  divided 
among  l;is  other  sons.  He  raised  an  army, 
and  first  marched  against  his  brother  Lewis  of 
Bavaria;  but  this  prince  met  him  in  the  field, 
with  such  a  force,  that  he  was  glad  to  agree 
upon  a  truce.  He  then  advanced  against  his 
haIf-bro_ther  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  been 
made  king  of  Aquitaine  to  the  prejudice  of 
young  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  deceased  father 
Pepin,  the  second  of  the  brothers.  After  some 
military  operations,  succeeded  by  treacherous 
negotiations,  Lewis  and  Charles,  in  conjunc- 
tion, gave  battle  to  Lothaire  and  young  Pepin 
at  Fontenoy,  in  June  841.  This  combat,  one 
of  the  most  bloody  recorded  in  the  French 
annals,  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  party  of 
Lothaire,  who  retreated  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  diligently  exerted  himself  to  repair 
his  losses.  The  war  was  renewed  -,  but  at 
length  a  treaty  of  peace  was  settled  between 
the  contending  powers  at  Verdun  in  843.  By 
it  the  French  monarchy  was  divided"into  three 
shares,  of  which  Lothaire,  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  retained  Italy,  with  all  the  provinces 
situated  between  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  Saone, 
Mouse,  and  Scheld.  Lorrain,  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  dominions,  derived  its  name  (Lotha- 
ringia)  from  him,  or  from  the  son  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  it.  After  this  partition  Lothaire 
passed  some  years,  disquieted  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Italy,  and  by  differences 
with  his  half-brother  Charles,  till  disgust 
with  the  cares  of  the  world  and  declin- 
ing health  induced  him  to  abdicate  Jus 
crown,  and  assume  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardennes.  He  there 
died  ill  855,  at  the  age  of  si-xty.     Lothaire  left 
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three  sons,  Lewis,  Lotlraire,  ami  Cliarles  ;  of 
whom  the  first  inherited  Italy  witli  tlie  title  of 
emperor;  the  second,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine; 
and  the  third,  that  of  Provence.  Alcreri. 
A/ad.  Univ.  Hist.— A. 

LOTH  AIRE  IL  emperor,  was  duke  of 
Saxe-Supplemburg,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.,  he  was  raised  to  the 
imoerial  throne  in  1 126,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  two  powerful  competitors.  After 
he  hail  appeased  tJie  troubles  in  Germany  eon- 
sequent  lipon  liis  election,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  pope  Innocent  IL  against  the  anti- 
pope  Anacletus,  and  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Italy  to  re-establish  him  in  the  papal  chair. 
He  was  crowned  by  that  pope  in  1133,  and 
took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Iioly  see,  of 
which  the  court  of  Rome  afterwards  availed 
itself  to  maintain  tliat  the  empire  was  a  fief 
of  that  see.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  re- 
formed the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country  according  to  the  code  and  digest  of 
Justinian,  which  had  been  in  disuse  for  some 
centuries.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  having  in 
1137  raised  an  army  in  favour  of  Anacletus, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  church,  pope  Innocent  again 
claimed  the  assistance  of  the  emperor,  who, 
returning  into  Italy,  not  only  recovered  the 
papal  dominions,  but  expelled  Roger  from  his 
Italian  provinces,  and  forced  liim  to  retire  into 
fjicily.  These  provinces  Lothaire  formed  into 
a  principality,  which  he  conferred  upon  Re- 
iiaud,  a  German,  one  of  his  relations.  Upon 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  at  Verona,  of  which  he  died 
upon  his  journey,  near  Trent,  in  1 138,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  interior  police  of 
Germany,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  privileges  of 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  the  inheritance  and 
customs  of  fiefs  and  secondary-fiefs.  Jllcreri. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist.— A. 

LOTHAIRE,  king  of  France,  son  of  Lewis 
d'Outremer  and  Gerbcrga  of  Saxony,  was  born 
at  Laon  in  941.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  954j  he  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  crown, 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  duke 
Hugh,  who  took  him  in  the  next  year  into  Aqui- 
taine  on  an  expedition  against  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Hugh 
died  soon  after,  leaving  his  principal  posses- 
sions to  his  eldest  son  Hugli  Capet,  on  whom 
Lothaire  conferred  his  father's  title  of  duke  of 
the  Franks.  In  959,  the  young  king  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  into  a  treacherous  plot  for 
seiziag  the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 


mandy, which  failing  of  success,  an  open  war 
broke  out  between  them.  Richard  in  the 
course  of  it  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  body  of 
pagan  Danes  as  auxiliaries,  who  committed 
great  ravages  in  France,  till  pence  was  re-" 
stored.  Lothaire,  sensible  of  the  weakness  to 
which  the  crown  was  reduced  by  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  lords,  strengthened  him- 
self by  a  marriage  with  Emma,  daughter  of 
Lothaire  king  of  Italy,  and  adopted  the  poli- 
cy of  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  nobility, 
in  order  mutually  to  weaken  them.  With 
the  intention  of  putting  in  force  his  claims 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he  made 
over  his  estates  in  it  to  his  brother  Charles, 
and  encouraged  all  tlie  malcontents  against 
the  government  of  the  emperor  Otho  II. 
But  that  prince  turned  his  policy  against  him, 
by  conferring  on  Charles  the  duchy  of  lower 
Lorraine  upon  condition  of  homage.  This 
measure  inflamed  the  indignation  of  Lothaire 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  978  he  invaded 
Lorraine  with  a  great  army,  and  pushed  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  burnt  the  imperial 
palace,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  Otiio  re- 
taliated by  an  incursion  into  France,  in  which 
he  advanced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris,  de- 
stroying the  whole  tract  of  his  march  with  fire 
and  sword.  On  his  retreat,  his  rear-guard 
was  cut  off  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne,  and  he 
was  pursued  as  far  as  the  Ardennes ;  but  Lo- 
thaire thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  peace 
with  him,  by  which  he  was  left  in  possession 
of  Lorraine.  This  treaty  gave  great  disgust  to 
the  French  nobles  ;  but  the  king  found  means 
to  pacify  or  controul  tliem  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Otho  he  re-entered  Lorraine,  and  took  Ver- 
dun. His  affairs  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
his  authority  at  home  was  acquiring  strength, 
when  he  died  at  Rheims  in  986,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fifth  or  for- 
ty-sixth of  his  age,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
son  Lewis  V.  Lothaire  was  possessed  of  vi- 
gour and  abilities,  but  was  inclined  to  form 
designs  which  he  wanted  power  to  execute. 
His  politics  had  the  perfidious  cast  then  com- 
mon to  sovereigns  who  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual contest  with  their  va:s"ds  and  neigh- 
bours. Moreri.  Ahd.  Univ.  Hist.  Milki 
Elt'mcns. — A. 

LOTICH,  Peter,  (Lat.  Lotichius),  surnnm- 
ed  Seciindus,  a  distinguished  modern  Latin  poet, 
was  born,  in  1528,  at  Schluttern,  in  the  county 
of  Hanau,  in  Germany.  He  had  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  convent  of  that  place,  under  his 
uncle  of  the  same  name,  who  introduced  the 
reformation  into  it.     He  afterwards  pursued 
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liis  Studies  at  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  and  Wittem- 
berg;  at  which  last  university  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Rlelanchtlioii  and  Canicrarius. 
During  the  war  in  Saxony  lie  served  a  cam- 
paign in  the  protostant  army.  In  1550  he 
visited  France  with  some  youths  to  whom  he 
was  governor,  and  continued  in  that  country 
nearly  four  years.  He  afterwards  made  the 
•  tour  of  Italy,  where  a  misfortune  befel  him, 
the  consetjucnces  of  which  he  felt  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  lodged  at  Bologna 
in  the  same  Iiouse  with  a  young  canon  of 
IMunich,  of  whom  the  hostess  was  desperately 
enamoured.  Apprehensive  of  his  infidelity, 
she  prepared  a  philtre,  wliich  was  in  fact  a 
strong  poison,  and  presented  it  in  soup  to  the 
canon.  Unfortunately  for  Lotich,  he  made 
an  exchange  of  dishes  with  him.  Its  effects 
upon  the  latter  were  so  violent,  as  to  bring  him 
into  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  although 
he  recovered  for  the  present,  not  a  year  passed 
afterwards  in  which  he  had  not  a  relapse, 
.whereby  his  health  was  ruined  and  his  days 
ihortened.  He  took  at  Padua  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic,  and  on  the  return  to  Germa- 
iiy  was  chosen  professor  in  that  science  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  1557.  He  there  acquired  the 
good  graces  of  the  elector-palatine ;  and  by 
his  amiable  disposition,  and  the  singular  fraiik- 
Jiess  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  rendered 
himself  universally  beloved.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  advantages,  being  carried  off  by  a 
renewal  of  his  complaints  in  November  15O0. 

A  collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Lotich 
t<'as  published  in  1561,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle 
by  Joachim  Camerarius,  who  praises  him  as 
the  best  poet  of  his  age.  Other  learned  men 
have  bestowed  similar  applause  upon  him,  and 
several  successive  editions  have  been  given  of 
his  works.  He  is  reckoned  to  excel  parti- 
cularly in  elegy,  and  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Germany. 

A  younger  brother  of  Peter,  named  Chnstian, 
was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  poet.  A 
collection  of  his  poems,  with  those  of  John 
Peter  Lotich,  Mas  published  in  1620.  Bayle. 
Jiaillet.      De  Tboii.—A. 

LOTICH,  JoHN-PiiTER,  grandson  of  Chris- 
tian above-mentioned,  was  born  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayn,  in  1598.  He  was  a  physician, 
and  maintained  the  literary  character  of  his 
family,  as  he  proved  by  a  variety  of  writings. 
He  exercised  liis  profession  at  INIinden  and  in 
Hesse,  and  was  finally  invited  to  a  medical 
chair  at  Rintkn  in  Wcitphalia.  This  he  occu- 
pied many  years,  till  lie  died  greatly  regretted 
in  1652.     Of  his  medical  works  the  principal 


is  "  Consiliorum  et  Observationum  Meditinn- 
lium.  Lib.  v."  410.  1644,  and  with  an  additional 
book  in  1658.  His  Latin  pocins  were  pub-' 
lished  with  those  of  his  grandfather.  He  pub- 
lished in  1629  a  "  Commentary  on  Pctronius," 
4to.  which  is  much  applauded  by  Guy  Paiin, 
and  as  much  depreciated  by  Goldast.  A 
"  History  of  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II.  and 
III."  four  torn.  fol.  1646,  is  attributed  to 
him.  Bayle.  Eky  Did.  Hist.  Mid.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Bijt.  —  A. 

LOU  AIL,  John,  a  French  priest  and  prior 
of  Ausai,  is  entitled  to  notice  oidy  on  account 
of  his  being  one  of  the  historians  of  the  cele- 
brated Jansenist  controversy.  He  was  born  at 
Mayenne,  in  the  provinct;  of  Maine,  but  in 
what  year  we  arc  not  informed.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  other  particulars  of  his  life 
than  the  following:  that  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  with  the  abbe  le  Trevoux  at  his 
priory  of  Villicrs,  and  resided  afterwards,  as  an 
assistant  in  his  studies,  with  the  abbe  Louvois, 
he  refused  an  invitation  to  become  librarian  to 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  retired  to  Paris,  , 
where  he  spent  his  days  in  devotion,  sfudy, 
and  benevolent  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  pocr. 
lie  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  first  part  of  the  "  History  of  the  Book 
of  moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Constitution  Uiiigeuilus,  by  Way  of 
Preface  to  the  Hexapla,"  in  six  vols,  i  2mo.  and 
one  vol.  4to.  Jmst.  1726.  It  is  a  work  which 
cannot  be  commended,  either  for  the  selection  or 
arrangement  of  its  materials,  or  for  the  style  ia 
wliich  they  are  clothed  ;  but  it  is  valuable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  as  a  collcciion  of  ' 
facts,  and  will  furnish  him  with  some  curious 
documents.  It  was  afterwards  continued  to 
the  time  when  the  "  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques" 
began  to  be  published,  by  John-Baptist  Cadry, 
in  three  vols.  4to.  ]\I.  Louail  also  wrote 
some  other  pieces  in  this  controversy,  of  which 
a  particular  account  may  be  found  in  AJcr.ri. 
Ahitv.  Diet.  Hijt. — M. 

LOUBERE,  Simon  dil  la,  son  of  the  judge- 
criminal  of  Toulouse,  was  born  at  that  city  ia 
1642.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits  college,  and 
displayed  the  vivacity  of  his  parts  by  an  abun- 
dance of  liglit  compositions,  such  as  songs, 
vaudevilles,  and  verses  of  gallantry,  in  the 
number  of  which  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  man  of  liis  time.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  more  serious  pursuits,  and  particularly 
attended  to  politics  and  public  law.  He  com- 
menced  his  political  career  with  being  secre- 
tary to  M.  de  St.  Romain,  embassador  to  Swit- 
zerland.    In  1687  he  was  appointed  by  Lewi* 
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XIV.  Ills  envoy-extraordinary  to  tlie  court  of 
Siam,  between  which  and  that  of  France 
an  intercourse  had  been  formed  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  Jesuits.  Loubtre  remained  only 
about  three  months  in  tlie  country,  during 
which  he  made  it  his  business  to  collect  inform- 
ation concerning  its  natur;d  and  civil  history, 
tlie  religion,  manners,  &c.  of  the  people.  From 
tliese  materials,  and  the  account  of  liis  voyage, 
he  composed  a  "  Relation,"  on  his  return, 
first  printed  at  Paris  in  1691,  two  vols.  !2mo. 
which  became  a  popular  work.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  without  a  public  cliaracter  into 
Spain,  on  a  secret  commission,  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  detaching  the  Spanisii  and 
Portuguese  courts  from  their  alliance  with 
England  :  but  the  design  transpiring,  he  was 
arrested  at  Madrid,  and  obtained  his  release 
only  in  consequence  of  reprisals  on  some  Spa- 
niards in  France.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  chancellor  Pontchartrain,  iliinlster  of  the 
finances  and  marine,  with  whose  son  he  travel- 
led. By  the  minister's  influence,  he  was  elect- 
ed in  1693  into  the  French  academy;  on 
which  occasion  la  Fontaine  wrote  an  epigram, 
the  point  of  which  was,  that  this  election  was  an 
iinpost  laid  by  Pontchartrain  on  the  academy ; 
■whence  his  literary  character  may  be  estimated. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  city,  where 
he.re-established  theji?i/rfl/.^'-«/«£V,  which hadsunk 
into  decay.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  married 
a  relation,  who  died  before  him  without  chil- 
dren. His  long  lif^e  of  eighty-seven  years  com- 
plete closed  in  1729.  Loubere  was  a  man  of 
very  general  knowledge,  acquainted  witli  seve- 
ral languages  ancient  and  modern,  and  a 
writer  in  poetry,  history,  politics,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches.  He  is,  however,  only  re- 
membered for  his  account  of  Siam.  ^loreri. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^A. 

LOUIS,  Antoxy,  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Metz  in- 1723.  He  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  had  the 
offices  of  consulting  surgeon  to  the  army,  sur- 
geon-major to  the  hospital  of  la  Charite,  de- 
monstrator and  censor-royal,  member  and  secre- 
tarvof  the  Royal  AcademyofSurgery,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  great  number  of  scientific  societies  in 
France  and  foreign  countries.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  latest  of  his  pub- 
lications is  dated  in  1777.  INI.  Louis  was  the 
author  of  many  ingenious  works  on  chirurgical 
and  anatomical, subjects;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal.  "  Observations  sur  1' 
Electricite,"  1741,  1747:  "  Essai  sur  la  Na- 
ture de  I'Ame,  ou  Ton  tache  d'expliquer  son 
Union  avec  le  Corps,"  1746:  on  this  mysteri- 


ous subject  lie  holds  that  the  soul  is  extended; 
that  thought  is  not  essential  to  its  nature,  but 
the  consequence  of  impi'essions  on  the  senses; 
and  that  the  soul  actually  touches  the  body  in 
which  it  dwells :  "  Cours  dc  Chirurgie  sur 
les  Plaies  d'armes  a  feu,"  1 746  :  "Observations 
et  Reinarques  sur  les  Effets  du  Virus  cance- 
veux,"  1748  :  "  Observations  sur  les  Noyes," 
1748:  "  Positiones  Anatomico-chirurgicje  de 
Capite  cjusque  vulneribus,"  1749:  "  Lettres 
sur  la  Certitude  de  la  Mort ;  avec  des  Obser- 
vations et  des  Experiences  sur  les  Noyes," 
1752:  the  object  of  the  first  of  these  pieces 
is  to  lay  down  certain  tokens  of  death,  and 
remove  the  fears  of  being  buried  alive,  with- 
out the  necessity  ol  long  keeping  of  the.  body  ;. 
with  respect  to  the  drowned,  he  thinks  that  their 
dt-atli  is  owing  to  water  admitted  into  the  tra- 
chrea,  and  that  blowing  air  into  it  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  revival :  "  Experiences  sur 
la  Lithotomie,  1757  :  "  Memoire  sur  un  Ques- 
tion Anatomique,  relatif  a  la  Jurisprudence,"' 
1 763  :  the  purpose  of  this  memoir,  written 
after  the  shocking  affair  of  Calas,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  voluntary  death  by  hanging, 
and  murder  by  that  mode  :  "  Memoire  sur  la 
Legitimitc  des  Naissances  pretendues  Tar- 
dives," 1764:  in  this  piece  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  retardation  of  delivery  beyond 
the  natural  period  of  gestation  is  physically  im- 
possible :  "  Reeueil  d'Observations  pour  ser- 
vir  de  Base  de  la  Theoric  des  Lesions  de  la  Tete 
par  eontrecoup,"  1766:  "  Histoire  de  I'Acade- 
niie  Royale  de  Chirurgie  jusqu'en  1743," 
printed  with  the  fourth  volume  of  Memoirs"  of 
that  Academy,  1768;  he  also  v/rote  separate 
eulogies  on  several  of  the  members.  "  Apho- 
rismes  de  Chirurgie  par  Boerhaave,  com- 
mentes  par  Van-Swieten,  nouvelle  Traduction 
avec  des  Notes,"  seven  vols.  i2mo.  1768: 
"  Traite  des  maladies  Veneriennes,  traduit  du 
Latin  de  JNI.  Astruc,"  four  vols.  i2mo.  1777. 
M.  Louis  also  wrote  several  papers  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  and  various 
controversial  tracts.  Halleri.  Bibl.  Anatom.  et 
Chirtig.     Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. — A. 

LOUVE'l',  Peter,  a  French  advocate,  ec- 
clesiastical writer,  and  antiquary,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  a  native  of  Reinville, 
two  leagues  from  Beauvai;^,  was  educated 
to  the  legal  profession,  and  became  master  of 
requests  to  queen  Margaret,  in  whose  service 
he  died  in  1646.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  which,  though  not  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  useful  and  curious 
matter,  valuable  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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historian.  Of  this  description  are,  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Beau- 
vais,"  in  two  volumes  8vo  -,  the  first  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  that  diocese,  pub- 
lished in  1609,  and  the  second  to  the  cLvil 
state,  published  in  1614;  "  Nomonclatura  et 
Clirotiologia  rerum  Ecclesiasticarum  Di:Ecesis 
Bellovacensif,"  8vo.  161  o;  and  "  Remari;s  on 
the  ancient  State  of  the  Nobility  in  the  Beau- 
vasin,  and  of  several  French  Families,"  8vo. 
1631,  and  1640,  which  is  very  rare,  and  was 
aho  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is  drawn  up 
in  alphabetical  order,  apd  reaches  no  further 
than  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  letter  N. 
Louvet  also  wlis  the  author  of  "  An  Abstract 
of  Constitutions  and  Regulations,  for  general, 
provincial,  and  particular  Chapters,  designed 
to  etVectuate  a  Reform  in  the  Convent  of  Ja- 
cobins at  Beauvais,"  1618.  Moreri,  Nauv. 
Dirt.  Hht.—M. 

LOUVIERS,  Charles-James  de,  flou- 
rished in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  tlie 
reijjn  of  Charles  V.  kin?  of  France.  He  is 
said,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  government,  to  have  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  that  prince,  who  made  him 
a  counsellor  of  state.  And  this  honour  is  said 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  writing 
the  celebrated  treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Dream 
of  Vergier,"  which  discusses  the  claiir.s  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal  authority,  and  boldly 
defends  the  liberties  of  the  Gnllican  church. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Latin  at  Paris,  in  15  16, 
in  Gothic  letters,  under  the  title  of,  "  Aureus 
de  utraque  potestatc  Libcllus,  temporali  scilicet 
ct  spiritual!,  Somnium  Viridarii  vulgariter 
nuncupatum,"  &c.  410.  A  French  translation 
was  published  in  I5<)i,  in  folio;  and  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  treatises  "  On  the 
Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church,"  published  in 
1731 ,  in  four  volumes  folio.  By  some  writers 
this  piece  is  attributed  to  other  authors.  Afo- 
rai.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOUVILLE,  Eugene  d'Ai.onville,  a 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  the  chateau  de  Lou- 
ville  in  the  diocese  of  Chartrcs,  in  the  year 
1671.  He  received  an  education  intended  to 
qualify  him  for  assuming  th.e  naval  or  military 
profession;  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  at 
sea,  and  afterwards  on  land,  was  made  briga- 
dier in  the  armies  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain, 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Being 
disbanded  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  de- 


voted liimself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  particularly  of  aiironomy.  In 
the  year  1713  or  I714,  he  went  to  Marseilles, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  precisely  ascertaining 
the  latitude  of  that  place,  that  his  observations 
might  correspond  the  more  exactly  with  those 
of  Pytheas,  made  almost  two  thousand  years 
before  that  time.  In  the  last  of  the  years 
abovementioned,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Ac.:deniy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  appoint- 
ed astronomer  at  the  observatory  of  that  city. 
During  the  year  17 15,  he  came  into  England, 
in  order  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  tlie  sun 
in  that  year,  which  was  to  be  more  perfectly 
visible  about  London,  than  in  any  other  pare 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  While  he  was 
in  this  country,  or  not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  riie  Royal  Society.  Upon 
his  return  into  France,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  a  small  country  house  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  of  Orleans,  where  he  iipplied  himself 
most  assiduously  to  his  astronomical  studies. 
So  intent  was  he  in  prosecuting  them,  that  he 
became  a  philosophical  recluse,  who  was  never 
to  be  spoken  Avith  but  during  the  time  when  he 
was  at  his  meals,  and  who  immediately  after- 
wards withdrew  into  privacy.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  he  led  this  solitary  life, 
and  seemed  to  be  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himself, 
and  to  regard  external  objects  with  stoical 
apathy,  he  was  friendly,  obliging,  and  liberal, 
Fontenelle  also  relates,  that  though  he  was 
thus  strictly  studious,  he  was  noted  for  a  de- 
gree of  dehcacy  and  niceness  with  respect  to  ■ 
dress,  and  articles  for  the  table,  which  one 
would  not  expect  to  observe  in  so  profound 
and  abstract  a  philosopher.  In  the  year  1732, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  lethargic  disorder;  and 
upon  his  recovery,  seemed  to  consider  that 
malady  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  physical 
phenomena,  with  which  he  had  no  other  con- 
cern than  that  of  thoroughly  understanding  its 
cr.use  and  .etfects.  Soon  afterwards  a  relapse 
proved  fatal  to  him,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  curious  "  Dissertations"  on  physi- 
cal and  astronomical  subjects,  several  of  which, 
are  inserted  in  the  "  iVIemoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,"  and  others  in  the  *'  French  Mer- 
cury," after  the  year  1720.  The  chevalier  de 
Louville  was  a  good  scientific  mechanic,  and, 
liad  an  excellent  collection  of  the  best  astro- 
nomic.d  instruments,  of  which  the  most  dilH- 
cult  and  ingenious  were  made  with  his  own- 
hands.     Moreri.     Niuv.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 

LOUVOJS.     See  Telliek. 

LOWENDAHL,  Ulric-Frederic  Wol.-- 
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OEMAR, count  of,  a  celebrated  general,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1700.  His  father,  the  baron 
of  Lowendahl,  was  grand  marshal  and  minister 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 
Young  Lowendahl  began  to  bear  arms  in  his 
thirteenth  year  as  a  private  soldier.  He  rose 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  served 
with  his  company  in  Hungary  at  the  battle  of 
Pcterwaradin,  and  the  siege  of  Temeswar. 
He  acted  as  captain  of  grenadiers  at  the  battle 
of  Bellegarde  in  17 18,  and  served  in  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  till  the  termination  of  that 
war,  on  all  occasions  rendering  himself  con- 
spicuous for  valour  and  good  conduct.  Re- 
turning to  Poland  in  1 721,  king  Augustus 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse-guards 
and  a  regiment  of  infantry.  He  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  profound  study  of  gunnery  and 
the  science  of  fortification,  and  in  1728  was 
made  field-marshal  and  inspector- general  of 
the  Saxon  infantry.  After  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus in  1733,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  Cracow.  In  the  campaigns  of  1734 
and  1735,  he  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries 
on  the  Rhine  under  prince  Eugene.  The  cza- 
rina engaged  him  in  her  service  in  1736,  as 
lieutenant-general  of  artillery,  in  which  station 
he  commanded  at  the  storming  of  Otchakof. 
The  defence  of  the  Ukraine  was  committed  to 
his  care ;  and  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  he  made  two  campaigns  in  Finland 
under  general  Lascy,  at  the  head  of  a  separate 
army. 

His  great  reputation  now  procured  him  over- 
tures from  the  king  of  France,  into  whose  ser- 
vice he  entered  as  lieutenant-general  in  1743. 
He  acted  with  distinction  at  the  sieges  of  JVle- 
nin.  Fumes,  and  Ypres,  and  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  trenches  before  Friburg. 
At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  he  commanded  the 
rear-guard,  and  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
by  his  attack  on  the  English  column.  In  tlie 
same  year  he  took  several  towns  in  Flanders; 
and  after  the  campaign  was  over,  was  decorated 
by  the  king  with  the  collar  of  his  orders.  In 
1747,  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory  as 
a  besieging  general,  by  making  a  sweep  of  all 
the  remaining  strong  towns  of  Flanders,  corv 
cluding  with  that  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which 
had  been  deemed  impregnable.  Marshal  Saxe 
commanded  in  the  field,  and  covered  the  sieges. 
'I  he  loss  of  men  by  which  this  great  success 
was  obtained  was  incredibly  small.  Imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  the  last  place, 
Lowendahl  was  declared  a  marshal  of  France. 

Retired  trom  the  active  scenes  of  war,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  worthy  and  estima- 


ble character  in  private  life,  equally  agreeable 
and  instructive  in  conversation,  anJ  furnished 
with  a  variety  of  knowledge.  He  spoke  well, 
read  much,  and  was  master  of  a  number  of 
modern  languages.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  its  ho- 
norary members.  The  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution seemed  to  promise  him  a  long  life, 
when  a  slight  affection  of  his  foot,  followed  by 
a  gangrene,  carried  him  ofF  in  1755,  at  the 
.age  of  fifty-five.  Moreri.  Notm.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LOWER,  Richard,  an  eminent  physician 
and  anatomist,  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  Cornwall,  was  born  at  Tremere,  near  Bod- 
min, about  1631.  He  was  admitted  as  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  to  Christ-church  college,  in  Oxford,  in 
1649.  He  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
the  university,  and  commencing  M.A.  in  1655, 
entered  upon  the  phvsic  line.  By  the  able  as- 
sistance which  he  afforded  to  Dr.  Willis  in  his 
dissections,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  that 
celebrated  physician,  so  far  as  to  be  introduced 
by  him  into  practice,  and  employed  in  visiting 
his  country  patients.  In  one  of  his  profes- 
sional journeys  he  discovered  the  medicinal 
spring  of  East  Thorpe,  or  Astrop, in  Northamp- 
tonshire, wbic'-.  his  recommendations,  with 
those  of  Dr.  Willis,  brought  into  repute.  He 
took  tlie  degree  of  ^\.  D.  in  16O5,  and  in  that 
year  published  a  defenc-  of  Willis's  work  on 
fevers,  entitled  "  Uutribas  Thomse  Willisii, 
M.  L).  et  Prof.  Oxon.  dc  Febribus  N'indicatio 
adversus  Ldm  de  Meara  Ormonilienoem  Hi- 
bcrn.  -vl.  D."  8vo.  This  is  a  work  of  consi- 
derable learnnig  and  force  of  argument,  though 
he  afterwards  found  occasion  to  retract  some 
ai  the  opinions  maintained  in  it.  About  this 
time  he  occupied  himself  in  experiments  of  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other, which  he  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Oxford,  in  February  .  '65.  The  hon.  R. 
Boyle  hearing  of  this,  requested  a  particular 
account  of  it  from  Dr.  Lower,  who  conveyed 
it  in  a  letter  to  him,  prmted  fn  the  Philos. 
Trans.  1666.  Lower,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  in  his  work  on  the  heart, 
says,  that  he  was  led  to  this  experiment  from 
having  frequently  injected  fluids  into  the  veins 
of  living  animals;  but  with  whom  the  thought 
first  originated  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  (See 
LiBivius.)  He  removed  soon  al:er  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1667,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  His 
celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Tractatus  de  Cor- 
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<?(•,  item  i!p  motu  et  colore  Sanguinis,  et  Chyli 
in  eiim  Transitu,"  was  first  printed  in  London 
in  i66y.  'lliis  is  a  very  valuable  performance, 
and  stands  conspicuous  among  those  which 
liave  contributed  to  the  modern  perfection  of 
anatomy.  It  accurately  traces  the  origin  and 
course  of  die  fibres  of  the  heart,  proves  its  ac- 
tion to  be  entirely  dependant  upon  nervous 
influence,  calculates  its  force,  aird  the  quan- 
tity and  velocity  of  the  blood,  refers  the  co- 
lour of  tlie  blood  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  it  in  the  lungs,  ^nd  adduces  many 
practical  remarks  concerning  the  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  irregularities  of  its  action.  In 
the  chapter  concerning  the  transfusion  of  the 
blood,  he  mentions  having  practised  it  upon 
an  insane  person  before  the  Royal  Society; 
but  it  is  allowed  thai- the  French  first  tried  this 
experiment  upon  the  human  subject.  To  an 
edition  of  this  vrork  in  1680  is  added  a  chap- 
ter on  catarrh,  in  which  the  author  refutes  the 
notion  of  a  descent  of  serous  matter  from  the 
brain  in  that  disease.  Tliis  had  been  printed 
in  1672,  as  a  separate  work.  Lower's  treatise 
on  tlie  heart  was  many  times  edited  abroad, 
and  was  translated  into  French. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  iiis  publications 
brought  him  into  extensive  practice ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  London.  But 
his  attaclimcnt  to  the  whig  party  at  th-:  time  of 
the  popish  pict  brought  him  into  disfavour  at 
court,  so  that  his  business  M'as  considerably 
diminished  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January  1690-91.  He  Jiad  purch 'sed  an 
estate  at  St.  Tudy,  near  Bodmin,  at  w'ltch  he 
was  buried,  leaving  two  unmarried  daughters. 
Besides  the  writings  abovementioncd,  he  com- 
municated some  accounts  of  anatomical  expe- 
riments to  the  Royal  Society.  JBicgr.  Britati. 
Hallei-i  F.ibl.  Anaiom.  i^  Med. — A. 

LOWI  rZ,  Georce  Moritz,  professor  at 
Gottingen,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Petersburg!!,  was  born  in 
the  year  1722,  in  the  market  town  of  Flirth, 
not  far  from  Nuremberg.  At  the  proper  age 
he  learned  the  trade  of  goldsmith  in  his  native 
town,  and  having  become  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, he  was  afterwards  en  .bled  to  construct 
and  improve  mathematical  instruments,  with 
the  use  of  which  he  made  himstlf  well  ac- 
quainted. He  studied  some  time  at  Altdorf; 
but  negl'  cting  classical  learning  for  pursuits 
more  congenial  10  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
never  attained  to  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  By  the  force  of  application, 
however,  assisted  by  strong  natural  parts  and 


an  ardent  desire  of  improvement,  he  made  a 
very  uncommon  progress  in  matheniitics  and 
natural  philosophy.  In  the  yeur  1746,  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  professor  Franz,  of  Gottin- 
gen, who  at  that  time  had  a  half  share  of  tl»c 
olRce  at  Nuremberg  for  publishing  maps,  esta- 
blished by  the  celebrated  Homan.  As  Franz 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Mayer,, 
Lowitz,  and  other  men  of  approved  talents, 
he  formed  the  so-called  Cosmographical  So- 
ciety; and  Lowitz,  after  becoming  .1  member, 
distinguished  himself  in  t'nc  year  1748,  by  the 
construction  of  two  charts  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
whicli  was  to  take  place  that  year  on  the 
tweniy-tliird  of  July;  and  thus  made  himself 
known  as  an  able  draftsman  and  mathemati- 
cian. He  afterwards  observed  the  eclipse  with 
great  accuracy,  by  a  new  method  of  his  own 
invention.  Next  year  he  published  a  chart  re- 
presenting the  solar  eclipse,  announced  for  the 
eighth  of  January  1  75.C,  as  it  wouid  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Petcrsburgh,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Nuremberg,  Lisbon,  and  Goa.  After  being 
employed  some  years  in  the  instruction  of 
young  persor,!,  and  giving  private  lectures  in 
natural  philo.sopliy,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1751,  professor  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  Egidian  seminary  at 
Nuremberg.  He  was  entrusted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  care  of  the  observatory.  On  his 
entrance  into  this  new  oifice,  in  the  month  of 
December  1751,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
advantages  whicli  might  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematic::-,  -which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1752.  He  published 
also  at  Nuremberg  in  the  same  year,  at  different 
times,  a  collection  of  experiments  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  whicii  he  employed  as  a  guide 
in  his  lectures.  The  same  year,  his  brother- 
in-law  Franz  made  a  proposal  to  the  Hano- 
verian government,  for  transferring  to  Gottin- 
gen the  Cosmological  Society,  and  the  mann- 
lactory  of  globes;  and  oflured,  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  thither  several  ingenious  artists, 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  phi- 
losophical and  mathematical  instruments.  This 
proposal  was  readily  accepted;  and  Franz  and 
Lowitz  repaired  to  Gottingen,  where  the  for- 
mer was  appointed  profes.sor  of  geography, 
with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
latter,  after  refusing  a  call  to  Petersburgh,  was 
made  professor  of  practical  mathematics,  witii 
a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars.  As  the  ^- 
vernment  of  Hanover  ailvanced  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Cosmographical  Society,  v.tthout 
interest,  to  enable  them  to  construct  terrestrial 
and   celestial   globes   cf    iron   and    gypsum. 
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Lowitz  exercised  his  meclianical  genius  in  ap- 
plying to  them  various   kinds   ot    apparatus, 
which,  while  they  afforded  a  proof  of  his  ta- 
lents, rendered,  them  superior  to  all  others;  but 
as  he  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  hands,  with- 
out employing  any  person  under  him,  the  work 
■went  on  very  slowly.     This  gave  great  dis- 
satisfaction   to   the   government;   and  though 
Lowitz  readily  perceived  it,  he  made  no  alter- 
ation in  his'  mode  of  proceeding,  because  in 
every   thing  he  did   he   aimed  at  perfection; 
and  if  an  article  displeased  him,  he  would  often 
throw  it  aside  and   begin   it   anew.     Having 
little  to  do  as  professor,  he  filled  up  his  vacant 
time  in  writing  papers  on  various  useful  sub- 
jects, the  greater  part  of  which  were  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  added 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  his  reputation.     In 
the  year    175S,  Lowitz   quitted   with   disgust 
the  Cosmographical  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  director,  because  lie  conceived  that  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  it  had  not  met 
with  that  attention  which  they  deserved.     In 
1762,  after  the  death  of  Tobias   Mayer,  the 
Hanoverian  government   appointed   him   and 
Kastner  conjoint  directors  of  the  observatory; 
but  as  Lowitz  was  resolved  to  hold  the  ma- 
nagement alone,  or  to  give  up  all  concern  with 
it,  Kastner  resigned  his  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Lowitz  retained  the  sole  direction 
till  1 764,  when  he  voluntarily  gave  it  up  to 
Kastner,  after  resigning  his  place  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  together  with  his   profes- 
sorship.    Lowitz  now  resided  at  Gottingen  as 
a  private  individual;  but  being  of  too  generous 
a  disposition,  and  not  turning  his  talents  to 
that  advantage  which  he  might  have  done,  his 
affairs  became  so  much  deranged,  that  his  si- 
tuation would  have  been  very  uncomfortable, 
had  not  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burgh,  to  which  his  merit  was  well  known,  in- 
vited him  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was   to 
take  place  in  the  year  1769.     Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  astronomical  department,  and 
ordered  to  repair  to  Surjef,  a  small  town  on 
the  river  Yaik,  now  called   the  Ural,  a   few 
miles  from  the  Cai^pian  sea,  the  place  destined 
for  observing  this  phenomenon.     This  mission 
he  accomplished  in   the  completest    manner, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Inochodzof;  and  an 
account  of  it  was  published  in  German  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  in  the  year   1770.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  the   month  of  September,  on  the 
Caspian  sea  to  Astrakan;  and  having  deter- 
mined the  geographical  position  of  that  city, 


repaired  with  the  like  view  to  Kislar  and  Mor- 
dok,  intending  to  reach  Dmetriefsk  about  the 
end  of  the  year   177O;  but  in  this  was  disap- 
pointed, as  he  did  not  get  thither  till  the  month 
of  June  1771.     Inochodzof,  who  had  quitted 
Lowitz  at  Astrakan,  and  who  vi^as  appointed 
to  assist  him  in  making  a  survey  for  a  new  ca- 
nal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dmetriefsk,  hav- 
ing proceeded  thither  before  him,  Lowitz,  on 
his  arrival,  after  a  few  astronomical  observa- 
tions, began   to  prepare  instruments  for  the 
proposed  survey;  but  being  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  proper  artists,  to  con- 
struct them  all  himself,  and  as  he  wislied  to 
have  them  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible, 
the  whole  summer  and  winter  were  spent  in 
this  preliminary  labour.     The   next   summer 
(1772)  Lowitz  was  so  much  indisposed,  that 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  examine  occa- 
sionally, during  his  excursions  on  horseback, 
the  district  between  the  Volga  and  the  Hava, 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  plan;  and 
in  the  month  of  October  he  proposed  to  com- 
mence his  operations.     His  malady,  however, 
having  returned,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
ratof,  one   hundred   and   eighty  versts  up  the 
Volga,  and   to    remain    there   till   his   health 
should  be  re-established.     Here  he  made  some 
astronomical  observations,  and  on  his   return 
to  Dmetriefsk,  he  and  his  assistant  Inochodzof 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamy- 
schenka,  and  began  to  get  every  thing  ready 
for  carrying  their  intended  plans  into  execu- 
tion; but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fever.     On  his  recovery,  he  began  his  opera- 
"  tions,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  velo- 
city of  the  Kamyschenka,  and  the  quantity  of 
its   water;  but  his  farther    proceedings   were 
impeded  by  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the   frost.     In   consequence  of  the 
severe  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed  while  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation,  his  ailments  increased 
so  much,  that  he  v/as  confined  to  his  chamber 
till  the  month  of  March  1774.     He  tlien  pro- 
ceeded toSarepta,  a  colony  of  the  Hernhutters, 
not  far  from  Tzaritzin,  for  tlie  benefit  of  his 
health ;  but  soon  returned,  leaving  behind  him 
several  instruments,  and  other  things  of  no  use 
at  the  canal,  all  of  which  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  there  in 
the  month  of  May  1774.     On  this  occasion, 
Lowitz   sustained  also  a  loss   in  bills  to  the 
amount  of    1550  rubles.     In    the   month   of 
April  the  same  year  he  resumed  his  labour  on 
the  canal,  and  continued  it  till  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  whole  undertaking  was  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
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pectfd  event.  Lowitz  nnd  Inochodzof  had 
been  recalled  to  Pctersbur^h  in  tlic  middle  of 
July;  but  as  they  were  then  busily  employed 
in  their  operations,  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Lowitz,'  and  as  he  was  desirous 
of  superintending  the  work  in  all  its  details, 
they  requested  from  the  academy  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  few  months  longer.  About  the 
beginning  of  August,  some  time  after  they  had 
sent  in  their  report,"  intelligence  arrived  tliat 
the  rebel  Pugatchef  was  approaching  Dmet- 
riefsk  with  a  large  body  of  his  followers;  and 
the  dread  of  these  banditti  obliged  tliem  to 
quit  their  residence,  and  to  leave  the  work  un- 
finished. Each  betook  himself  to  that  place 
where  he  hoped  to  be  in  the  greatest  security. 
M.  Inoehodzof  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress 
of  Dmetriefsk;  and  to  preserve  his  books,  in- 
struments, and  other  property,  buried  them  in 
the  earth.'  He  was  afterwards  obliged,  with 
all  his  attendants,  to  proceed  to  Tzaritzin,  and 
thence  to  Astrakan;  but  in  their  way  thither, 
they  were  twice  in  danger  of  being  seized  and 
maltreated  by  the  insurgents,  from  whom  they 
fortunately  escaped.  Lowitz,  with  his  family, 
set  out  in  the  niglit  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  August  for  the  German  colony  of 
Dobrinka,  and  thus  inadvertently  threw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  whom  he 
wished  to  avoid.  He  imagined  that  he  should 
be  sufficiently  protected  by  concealing  Iiimscif 
among  his  countrymen ;  but  these  deceitful  co- 
lonists, who  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
rebels,  basely  betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in 
them.  Being  delivered  up  by  them,  he  was 
soon  after  conveyed  to  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents en  the  river  Hafra,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  this  barbarian  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, together  viith  a  clockmaker,  named  Elner, 
who  accompanied  him,  a  German  domestic, 
and  a  Russian  soldier.  His  wife  and  his  son 
were  suffered  by  the  rebels  to  remain  in  the 
colony,  after  being  robbed  of  the  best  part  of 
t'leir  property;  but  Lowitz's  books,  papers, 
and  instruments,  were  by  good  fortune  pre- 
ser^'cd,  being  deposited  in  an  unoccupied  house, 
which,  as  it  presenred  no  temptation  to  tlic  ra- 
pacity of  the  rebels,  they  never  thought  of  ex- 
amining. When  the  rebels  retired,  and  INI. 
Inochodzof  learned  that  tranquillity  was  again 
restored,  he  set  out  in  search  of  his  colleague; 
but  soon  heard  with  unspeakable  grief,  that  he 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  Pu- 
gatchef, and  his  merciless  followers.  Being 
now  rendered  incapable,  by  the  loss  of  his 
companion,  to  continue  the  operations  which 
had  been  begun,  he  returned  to  Petersburgh, 
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carrying  with  him  all  Lowitz's  hool:s,  papers, 
and  instruments,  to.;ether  v/irh  his  son;  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  widow  at  Dmetriefsk, 
in  consequence  of  indispositi<-i.  JVills  Ntirn'j, 
Gclcbrte  Lexicon.  Buscbirp  n'ochertUche  Nuch- 
richtcii.      Deutsche!  Museum. — rj. 

LOWMAN,  Moses,  an  eminent  and  learned 
English  dissenting  divine  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1679.  ■  lacing  originally  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  received 
a  liberal  and  learned  education,  and,  in  1697^ 
was  entered  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  following  that  profession,  and  de- 
termined to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministerial 
office  among  the  protcstant  dissenters.  With 
this  view  he  went  to  Holland  in  1699,  ''"'^ 
pursued  his  studies,  partly  at  Utrecht,  and, 
partly  at  Leyden,  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  philosophy,  divinity,  oriental 
learning,  and  Jewish  antiquities,  and  ably  pro-, 
fited  by  their  instructions,  as  was  shewn  by 
his  future  labours-  Having  commenced  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  year  17 10,  he 
was  chosen  assistant  preacher  in  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Clapham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  he  was  ordained  in  17 14;  and 
afterwards  he  became  their  pastor.  In  this 
connection  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  constancy  and  regularity,  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  flock,  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Such  parts  of  his  time  as 
he  was  able  to  devote  to  study,  were  most  dili- 
gently improved  by  him,  till  he  became  fur- 
nished with  an  extraordinary  btoek  of  useful 
knowledge.  No  department  of  literature  was 
neglected  by  him;  but  he  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  of  those  branches  of  learning  more  imme- 
diately necessary  for  their  elucidation.  In  this 
light  he  considered  Jewish  learning  and  anti- 
quities, of  which  he  became  a  thorough  mas- 
ter. He  applied  to  it  the  more,  as  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  there  wore  perpetual  allu- 
sions in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  rites,  facts,  sentiments,  and  forms  of 
expression  wliich  we  find  in  the  Old,  and  that 
from  hence  very  great  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  evidence  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  public  of  the  success  with  which  he 
had  cultivated  this  part  of  knowledge,  was  in 
a  valuable  treatise  published  in  1740,  entitled, 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of 
the  Hebrews:  in  which  the  true  Design  and 
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Nature  of  tLelr  Government  are  explained; 
and  the  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
the  Mosaical  Constitutions  are  vindicated,  in 
particular,  from  some  late  unfair  and  false  Re- 
presentations of  them  in  the  Moral  Philoso- 
pher,'' 8vo.  In  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Lowman 
published  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  in  4to.;  vs'hich  is  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most 
judicious  critics,  and  considered  to  exhibit  the 
most  unexceptionable  scheme  for  interpreting 
this  dark  and  enigmatical  book.  In  1748,  our 
author  gave  to  the  world  another  work  in 
Jewish  antiquities,  entitled,  '•  A  Rational  of 
tlie  Ritual  of  Hebrew  Worship;  in  which  the 
wise  Designs  and  Usefulness  ot  that  Ritual  are 
explained,  and  vindicated  from  Objections," 
8vo.  This  piece,  as  well  as  the  former,  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Mr  Lownian's  judgment 
and  penetration;  and  in  both,  many  things  will 
be  found,  not  only  curious,  but  entirely  new. 
The  author  also  acquired  much  applause' by  a 
little  tract  concerning  "  The  Demonstration  of 
a  God,  from  the  Argument  a  pi  ion."  We  have 
no  recollection  of  any  other  of  his  productions, 
published  during  liis  life,  excepting  a  sermon, 
entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Popery  schismati- 
cal;"  which  forms  one  of  a  collection  of  "Ser- 
mons against  Popery,  preached  at  Salter's-hall, 
in  1735,  by  several  Ministers,"  in  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

Some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Lowman 
was  seized  with  a  painful  disorder,  under  which 
his  sufferings  were  very  great ;  but  he  endured 
them  with  a  fortitude  and  patience  becoming 
one  who  had  the  principles  of  religion  and 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  to  support  him. 
He  died  in  1752,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  As  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  so  he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  wl-.ich  it  recommends;  and  those  duties 
and  virtues  which  lie  inculcated  upon  others 
he  carefully  practised  himself.  His  piety  was 
rational,  not  superstitious;  the  eifect  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  enthusiasm;  serious,  but'not  mo- 
rose. He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion; and  knowing  that  religion  is  no  enemy 
to  cheerfulness,  he  so  far  indulged  the  happi- 
ness of  his  temper,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  his  trials,  and  was  extremely  sensible  of 
some  disagreeable  circumstances  in  his  life, 
yet  he  enjoyed  an  habitual  serenity  of  mind. 
His  religious  principles  were  truly  moderate. 
He  had  carefully  studied  the  disputed  points  of 
revelation,  and  had  formed  his-judgment  con- 
cerning them,  not  under  the  bias  of  party,  or 
the  influence  of  huniuu  authority}  but  with  a 


freedom  becoming  a  lover  of  truth,  and  in  a 
way  which  shewed   that  he  was  resolved   to 
embrace  it,  wherever  he  should  find  it.     This 
impartiality  in  his  own  enquiries  rendered  him 
benevolent  and  catholic  in  his  disposition  to  all 
others.     He  took  tlie  liberty  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  he  allowed  the  same  liberty  to  them. 
He  worshipped  God,  and  exercised  his  minis- 
try in  that  way  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  own  conscience,  without  imagining  that  no 
worship  or  ministry  could  be  acceptable,  which 
M'as  not  formed  upon  his  own  plan.  Difference 
of  opinion,  in  equally   worthy  men,   made  no 
difference  in  his  esteem  for  them;  and  he  knew 
mankind   too  well,  to  think  that   all  honesty, 
truth,  and  good   sense   were  confined  to  one 
party,  and  shut  up  in  the  narrow  enclosure  of 
any   single  denomination   of   Christians.     He 
loved  a  good  man,  in  whatsoever  communion 
he  could  find  him;    and  he   was  himself  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  many  worthy  members 
of  the  established   church,  and   especially  by 
the  principal  persons  in  the  village  where  he 
lived,  who  honoured  him  with  their  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship,  and  treated  him,  upon  all 
occasions,  with  that  candour,  and  impartial  re- 
gard to  true  merit,  which  rational  religion  will 
always  inspire,  which  good  sense  will  always 
cultivate,  and  which  is  never  wanting  in  polite 
and  well-bred  men.     A  few   years  after   his 
death.   Dr.    Chandler,   Dr.  Lardner,  and  an- 
other of  his  friends,  revised  and  published  a 
work  intended  by  himself  for   the   press;    in 
which  the  same  learning,  ingenuity,  and  can- 
dour are  observable,  as  distinguish  his  other 
writings.     It   is   entitled,  "  Three  Tracts.     I. 
Remarks   upon    this   Question :  Whether  the 
Appearances  under  the  Old  Testament  were 
Appearances  of  the  true  God  himself,  or  only 
of  some  other  spiritual  Being,  representing  the 
true   God,  and   acting  in  his  Name.''    II.   An 
Essay  on  the  Sihechiiiah.     Or,  Considerations 
on  the  divine  Appearances  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.     111.  Texts  of   Scripture   relating 
to  the  Logos,  considered,"    1756,   8vo.     Dr> 
Chandlif's  funeral    Sermon  for  /.  r.   Lonvma/i. 
Pre  fact  to  the  "  Three  Iracis."   hrit.  Biog. — M. 
LGWTH,  "V\'iLLiAM,  a   very  learned   and 
eminent  English  divine  and  commentator  on 
the  scriptures,  was   the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
and  born  in  the  parish  ot  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1661.     The 
care  of  his  early  education  was  undertaken  by 
his  grandfather,  the  reverend  Mr.  Simon  Lowth, 
rector  ot  Tylehurst  in  Berkshire,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  Itarning.     Afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Merdiunt-i'aylor's  school  in 
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Lonilon,  wlicre  he  made  such  a  npid  profi- 
ciency, ilijt  liC  wn.-.  judgfd  to  be  qunllficd  for 
the  iiniveisity   before  he   was  quite   fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  elected  thence  into  St. 
John's-colk-g'e,   Oxford,    in    1675.     Here    he 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
and  actjuired  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and 
fellow-collegians,  both  by  his  literary  improve- 
ment   and  excellent  character.     In    1685,  he 
was  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  M.A.;  and  pro- 
ceeded bachelor  of  divinity   in    1688.      Four 
years  afterwards,  he  published,   "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Old  and  New    I'estament,  in  ansvv-.r  to  a 
1'reatise  lately  translated  out  of  French,  enti- 
tled, *  Five  Letters  concerning  the  Inspiration 
of   the   Holy  Scriptures,'"    in   i2mo.     These 
letters  were  written  by  the  celebrated  M.  Le 
CIcrc,  though    published    without   his    name. 
A  seconc/  edition  of  Mr.  Lowth's  treatise  ap- 
peared in  1699,  "  With  Amendments,  and  a 
new  Preface,  wherein   the   Antiquity   of   the 
Pentateuch    is   asserted    and   vindicated   from 
some    late  Objections."     In  the   mean   time, 
our  author's  eminent  worth,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,   had  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Mew,    bishop  of  Winchester,   and    formerly 
president  of  St.  John's-college,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain.     By  this  patron  he  was  promoted 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  cliurch  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  year   1696;  and   presented   to 
the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Pe- 
tersfield,  in  Hampshire,  in   1699.     The  next 
piece  which    Mr.   Lowth    published    was   an 
useful  little  tract,  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions.     It  is  entitled,  "  Directions  for  the 
profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Sciipturcs;  to- 
gether with  some  Observations  for  the  con- 
firming their  divine  Authority,  and  illustrating 
the    DiiBculties   thereof,"    1708,    i2mo.      In 
1714,  he  published  "  Two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  at  the 
Assizes-,"    and   in  the  same  year,  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  in  410.     This 
■was  followed  by  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,"  in   1 718,  4to.     In  the  year 
1722,  some  protestant  dissenters  having  built  a 
new  meeting-house  in  the  town  of  Petersfield, 
j\Ir.  Lowth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  Iiim  to 
preach  a  sermon,  intended  to  confirm  his  pa- 
rishioners in  their  communion  with  the  church 
of  England;  and  at  the  request  of  several  of 
his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  publish  it.  This 
discourse  was  entitled,   "  The  Characters  of 
an  Apostolical  Church  fulfilled  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and  our  Obligations  to  continue 


in  the  Communion  of  it."  The  publication  of 
this  sermon  soon  produced  "  Rem  irks"  on  it, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  In  wliich  liis  Ch.i- 
racters  of  an  Apostolical  Church  are  con  i- 
dered;  tlie  Dissenters  Right  to  them  is  assert  d 
and  maintained;  their  Ministers  Call  and  Or- 
dination defended;  their  public  Worship  vin- 
dicated; and  Mr.  Lowth's  R -tlections  011  them 
and  their  Assemblies  are  proved  to  be  unjust 
and  groundless."  Tliese  "  Remaiks"  were 
written  by  Mr.  John  Norman,  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister at  Portsmouth,  who  had  opened  the 
new  meeting  with  a  sermon  which  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  'i'he  Nature  and 
Extent  of  Christ's  Church  con  idered,"  t\c. ;  of 
which  sermon  Mr.  Lowth  had  taken  no  notice, 
being  unwilHng  to  be  drawn  into  a  contro- 
versy. But,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance,  he 
was  unavoidably  engaged  in  one,  and  soon 
published  "  An  Answer"  to  Mr.  Norman's 
"  Remarks;"  which  that  gcntkuian  defended 
in  another  pamphlet.  To  this  defence  Mr. 
Lowth  made  no  otlicr  reply,  than  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  antagonist;  being  determined  to 
quit  the  field  of  controversy,  that  lie  might 
have  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  exegetical  la- 
bours. In  1723,  he  published  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  iizekiel;"  and  in  1 726, 
that  on  Daniel,  and  the  minor  prophets.  These 
truly  learned  and  valuable  illustratior.s  of  the 
prophetical  writings  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished together,  wiih  additions,  in  une  volume 
folio,  as  a  continuation  of  bishop  Patrick's 
commentary  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  which  form  they  have  under- 
gone repeated  im.pressions- 

Mr.  Lowth's  labours  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  within  his  province  as  a  divine. 
Yet,  to  acquit  himself  the  better  in  that  cha- 
racter, he  had  taken  an  extensive  range  in  his 
studies.      J  here  is  scarcely  any  ancient  author, 
whether  Latin  or  Greek,  profane  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, especially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read 
with  critical  accuracy.     While  reading,  it  was 
his  custom  to  make  marginal  remarks,  relating 
to  criticism  and  philology,  or  to  enter  his  ob- 
s^jrvations   in   his  adversaria;  and  of  his   col- 
lections in  this  way,  he  was,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, extremely  communicative.     He  furnish- 
ed Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  notes  on  Clcinens  Alcxandrinus, 
which  were  published,  with  the  author's  name 
to  each,  in  the  doctor^^  edition  of  that  father. 
He  communicated  to  Dr.  Hudson  remarks  on 
Josephus,  of  which  that  editor  availed  himself, 
and  acknowledged  his  obligations  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition   of  the  Jewish  historian. 
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To  him  Mr.  Reading  was  indebted  for  numer- 
ous annotations,  with  wliich  he  enriched  liis 
edition  of  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Historians,'' 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1720;  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Bibhotheca  Biblica"  received 
from  him  the  same  kind  of  assistance,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  last  posthu- 
mous vohime.  The  learned  Dr.  Chandler, 
bishop  of  Durham,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  "  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  against 
Mr.  Collins,  and  his  "  Vindication"  of  the 
same,  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lowth,  and  consulted  him  upon 
many  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  that  undertaking.  But  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Lowth's  character,  if  we  did 
not  add,  that  the  most  valuable  p;irt  of  it  was 
.what  was  least  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  the  private  and  retired  part,  that  of 
the  good  Christian,  and  the  useful  parish 
priest.  His  unaffected  piety,  his  most  exem- 
plary life,  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  functions,  his  hospita- 
lity, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to  ids 
parishioners:  these  were  features  by  which  he 
was  eminently  distinguished.  Mr.  Lowth  died 
in  1732,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
Biog.  Brit.     Brit.  Biog.'~M. 

LOWTH,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  England,  of 
which  he  was  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  in  the  year  17 10.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  the  celebrated 
seminary  in  that  place,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  in  which  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  made  no  little  progress  in  oriental  litera- 
ture. While  here,  his  poetic  genius  discovered 
itself  in  the  coiiipositions  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  during  his  hours  of  relaxation 
from  his  classical  pursuits;  one  of  which  was 
a  beautiful  poem  "  On  the  Genealogy  of 
Christ,"  as  it  is  represented  on  the  east  win- 
dow of  Winchester-college  chapel,  and  is  in- 
serted in  Pearch's  collection;  and  another, 
which  appeared  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
th^^  Gentleman's  Magazine,  celt-biaied  "  Ca- 
th.erine  Hill,"  the  place  where  the  Winchester 
scholars  arc  allowed  to  play  on  holidays.  In 
his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Lowth  was  sent  to 
New-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  applied  to  his  studies,  his 
uijcommon  acquisitions  in  learning,  his  regu- 
lar and   virtuous   conduct,    and  his   amiable 


manners.  Of  this  institution  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1734.  ,  In  1737,  he  proceeded 
M.A.;  and  in  1741,  was  elected  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  oihce,  he  deli- 
vered his  excellent  prelections  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards 
sent  to  the  press.  The  first  preferment  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church,  was  the  rectory  of 
Ovington  in  Hampshire,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  bishop  floadley,  in  the  year  1744. 
In  1748,  Mr.  Lowth  accompanied  to  Berlin 
!\Ir.  Legge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequw,  wlio  went  to  that  court  in  a  public 
character;  and  with  whom,  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  engaged  him 
to  attend  his  sons,  lord  George  and  lord  Fre- 
deric Cavendish,  in  the  capacity  of  tu.  jr,during 
their  travels  on  the  continent;  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  employment,  that  he 
ever  afterwards  proved  the  steady  friend  and 
patron  of  our  divine.  Bishop  Iloadley,  too, 
gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Lowth's 
character  and  merits,  in  the  year  1750,  by  ap- 
pointing him  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  and 
three  years  afterwards,  by  presenting  him  to 
the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  In  1752,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Jackson,  esq.  of  Christ- 
church,  in  that  county;  with  whom  he  lived 
in  much  conjugal  felicity,  and  who  proved  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  only 
survived  their  father.  In  1753,  he  gave  to 
the  public  liis  "  De  sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum 
Prrelectiones  Academicas,"  in  410.;  of  whicli 
a  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  1763,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Tlie 
second  volume  consists  of  the  preface,  notes, 
and  additions  to  this  work  in  the  Gottingeu 
edition,  published  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  John  David  Michaelis, 
professor  of  plrilosophy  in  chat  university,  and 
greatly  improved  and  illustrated  by  him.  Of 
this  work,  to  which  the  duties  of  the  author's 
professorship  gave  occasion,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise. 
For  though  it  is  entitled  only  Lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  Poetry,  it  "will  be  found  an  excellent 
compendium  of  all  the  best  rules  of  taste,  and 
of  all  the  principles  of  composition,  illustrated 
by  the  boldest  and  most  exalted  specimens  of 
genius  (if  no  higher  title  be  allowed  them) 
which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us:  and 
wJiich  have  hitherto  seldom  fallcu  under  the 
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inspection  of  rat'ion:il  criticism.  But  these 
lectures  teach  us  not  only  taste,  but  virtue;  not 
only  to  admire  and  revere  the  scriptures,  but 
to  profit  by  their  precepts.  The  author  has 
penetrated  into  the  very  sanctuaries  of  He- 
brew literature  ;  he  hn<  investigated,  with  a  de- 
gree of  precision  which  few  critics  have  at- 
tained, the  very  nature  and  character  of  their 
composition:  by  accurately  examining,  and 
cautiously  comparing  ^very  part  of  the  sacred 
writings;  by  a  force  of  genius,  which  could 
enter  into  the  very  design  of  the  authors;  and 
by  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  could 
embrace  at  a  single  view  a  vast  series  of  cor- 
responding passages,  he  has  discovered  the 
manner,  the  spirit,  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  has  laid  down  sucli  axioms  as  cannot  fail 
to  facilitate  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  scriptures."  '1  his  character  of  our  au- 
thor's Prelections,  against  wliich  few  compe- 
tent judges  will  except,  is  given  by  Dr.  G.  Gre- 
gory, to  whom  the  English  reader  is  greatly 
indebted  for  a  well-executed  translation  of 
them,  ill  two  vcJumos  8vo.  first  published  in 
1787,  with  notes,  selected  from  Michaelis,  or 
added  by  liimself.  Subjoined  to  the  Prelections 
is  "  A  short  Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's 
System  of  Hebrew  ISIetre;"  whieh  occasioned 
a  Latin  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Lowth, 
by  Dr.  i  homas  Edwards  of  Canibiidge,  in 
defence  of  that  system.  Under  the  article  re- 
lating to  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  we  ap- 
prized our  readers  that  Dr.  Lovi'th  satisfacto- 
rily replied  to  that  letter,  in  "  A  larger  Con- 
futation" of  the  bishop's  system,  which  was 
published  in  1766. 

In  the  year  i  754,  the  university  of  Oxford 
honoured  our  author  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  conferred  by  diploma.  During 
the  following  year,  he  received  from  the  Ca- 
vendish family  a  distinguished  proof  of  their 
regard  for  him,  by  being  nominated  first  diap- 
lain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartiiigton,  who  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Thither 
he  accompanied  that  nobleman,  who  was  soon 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  bestowing 
high  .preferment  upon  him,  by  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  see  of  Limerick.  This  bishoprick 
was  immediately  promised  to  Dr.  Lowth;  but, 
as  his  native  country  was  ptculiavly  endeared 
to  him,  by  famiJy  connections,  and  the  supe- 
rior advantages  which  it  afforded  him  for  pro- 
secuting his  literary  pursuits,'  he  endeavoured 
to  iiegociate  an  exchange  of  tliat  dignity,  for 
some  English  preferment.  Very  fortunately, 
Dr.  Leslie,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
rector  of  Sedgefiekl  in  that  diocese,  wns  at  the 


same  time  desirous  of  being  transplanted  into 
Ireland.  No  great  difficulty,  therefore,  oc- 
curred, in  settling  matters  between  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  con- 
formable to  both  their  wishes;  and  Dr.  Butler, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Durham,  collated  Dr. 
Lowth  to  those  preferments  in  his  diocese, 
with  expressions  of  no  little  satisfaction  at  re- 
ceiving a  man  of  such  superior  talents  into  the 
number  of  his  clergy.  In  the  year  1758,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bisliop,  Dr.  Lowth  preach- 
ed a  sermon  at  Durham,  in  which,  with  ge- 
nerous ardour,  and  irresistible  force,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  free  enquiry  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  cautioned  against  entertaining  sus- 
picions of  any  proposal  for  the  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge,  or  for  the  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  great  scheme  of  the  gospel  ia 
general,  or  the  removal  of  error  in  any  part,, 
in  faith,  in  doctrine,  in  practice,  or  m  wor- 
ship. "  An  opinion,"  he  well  observed,  "  is 
not  therefore  false,  brcause  it  contradicts  re- 
ceived notions;  but  wheth-r  true  or  false,  let 
it  be  submitted  to  a  fair  examination;  truth 
must  in  the  end  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  appear 
with  the  greater  evidence."  lliis  sermon  ha» 
been  frequently  printed,  and  merits  a  place  in 
the  collections  of  all  consistent  friends  of  li- 
berty and  clirlstianity.  In  tlie  same  year.  Dr. 
Lowtli  published  in  8vo.  his  "  Life  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,"'  and  founder  of 
the  college:^  in  which  he- had  received  his  edu- 
cation. This  work  is  collected  from  authentic 
document,  and,  besides  matters  of  a  more  pri- 
vate and  local  kind,  chiefly  respecting  the  two 
societies  above  alluded  to,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  valuable  information  concerning 
the  manners^  and  some  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  period  in  wliich  Wykeham  lived. 
Our  author's  "  Short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar,"  in  8vo.  made  its  first  appearance 
in  1762,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  This  valuable  piece  was  originally 
designed  only  for  domestic  use;  but  its  utility 
in  recommending  a  greater  attention  to  gram- 
matical form  and  accuracy  in  our  language 
tlian  had  hitherto  been  observed  in  it,  and  the 
many  judicious  remarks  which  occur  therein, 
together  with  the  very  favourable  reception 
whieh  it  has  met  with,  fully  justified  its  being 
given  to  tlic  public,  and,  indeed,  huvc  con- 
ferred oil  the  author  a  high  di-grce  of  reputa- 
tion as  a  grammarian. 

In  the  year  1756,  a  misunder.standing  Jiad 
taken  place  between  Dr.  Lowth  and  Dr.  War- 
burton,  the  latter  of  whom  took  oSence  at 
some  things  advanced  in  the   "  rrelcction&" 
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«n  the  subject  of  the  book  6f  Job,  which  he 
considered  to  be  aimed  at  his  own  peculiar  opi- 
nions.    In  consequence  of  this,  a  private  cor- 
respondence  took    phice  between   them,  and, 
after  some  explanations,  their  difference  seemed 
to  be  amicably  composed.  But  it  revived  again 
in    176:?,  owing   to  the  appearance  of  "An 
Appendix  concerning  the  Book  of  Job,"  printed 
at  the  end  of  tlie  last  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  second  part  of  "  The  Divine  Legation," 
in  which  the  author  employed  himself  in  re- 
pelling the  supposed  attack  upon  him  already 
mentioned.  This  challenge  brought  Dr.  Lowth 
into  the  field,  who  published  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Bishop    of    Gloucester,"    on   that   appendix; 
which  was  followed  by  "  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Lowth's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester;" 
*'  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth  on  his  Letter,"  &c. 
by  Dr.   Brown;  "  A   Letter  to   Dr.  Brown," 
from   Dr.   Lowth ;  "  The   Epistolary  Corres- 
pondence between  the   Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Dr.  Lowth;"  and  other  pieck;s.     This  dis- 
pute was  managed  on  both  sides  with  a  de- 
gree of  heat  and   acrimony,  which   reflected 
disgrace  on  the  parties  concerned,  in  their  cha- 
racter as  gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  was  still 
more  dishonourable  to  them  as  Christians,  and 
Christian   ministers.      In   the  year    1-65,  Dr. 
Lowth  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  that  he 
■was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Gottingen.     Upon  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry  under  the   auspices   of  the   duke   of 
Cumberland,  Dr.   Lowth's    particular  friends 
had   such  influence  with  the  men  in  power, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  elevate  him  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  upon  the-  first  vacancy.     Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  bishop  Squire,  he  was 
promoted   to   the   see  of  St.   Davids,  in  May 
1766;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  or  Oc- 
tober, of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to 
the  bisliopric  of  Oxford.     In  this  situation  he 
continued,  diligently  and  honourably  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  episcopal  olEce,  till  the 
year   1777;  when,  upon  the  death  of  bishop 
T'erriek,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don.    In  the  following  year,  he  presented  to 
the  public  the  last  of  hi.s  literary  labours,  en- 
titled, "  Isaiah :   a   new  Translation  ;  with    a 
preliminary  Dissertation,   and    Notes,  critical, 
philological,    and   explanatory,"  in  4to.     For 
such  an  undertaking  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied, by  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  original 
language,  his   peculiar  acquaintance  with  the 
char.icter  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  whicli  perpe- 
tually occurs  in  the  effusions  of  this  sublime 
prophet,  and  by  his  general  erudition,  both  li- 


terary and  theological.     His  design  in  It,  was 
"  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  words  and  of  the  sense  of  the 
prophet,  by  adhering   closely  to   the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  treading  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
his  footsteps;  but,  moreover,  to  imitate  the  air 
and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the  form 
and   fashion   of  the  composition,  and  to  give 
the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar 
turn  and  cast  of  the  original."     How  well  he 
has  succeeded,  upon  the  whole,  in  tlie  elegant 
and  beautiful  version  whicli  he  has  given  the 
world,  is   too  well   known,  and  has  been  too 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  learned  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  to  require  any  encomium  in 
our  pages.     In  his  translation  he  has  adopted 
the  metrical  form  ;  ipr  the  choice  of  which  he 
has  assigned  very  powerful  reasons,  in  his  pre- 
liminary dissertation.     It  was   not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  his  version   should   be 
faultless.     Among  other  learned  men  who  un- 
dertook to  point  out  some  mistakes  in  it,  was 
the  late  Michael  Dodson,  esq.;  who,  among 
the  papers  of  a  small  society,  instituted  for  the 
purpose   of  promoting  the   knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  and  entitled,  "  Commentaries  and 
Essays,"   &c.    furnished    new    translations    of 
Isaiah  Hi.  13. — liii.    12;  and  of  Isaiah  i — xii. 
both  pieces  with  notes,  containing  criticisms 
on    the    bishop's    version.     Th.'se    pieces    he 
transmitted,  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  to 
our  prelate;  who,  on   the   reception   of  each, 
expressed  himself  in  very  handsome  terms,  in 
notes  written  to  Mr.  Dodson,  of  the  manner 
in  wliich  he  had  conducted  his  strictures;  but 
pleaded  his  declining  health,  as  the  only  reason 
for  his  not  giving  these  papers  the  attention 
which  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to  receive 
from  liim.    T'he  bisliop'^  vindication,  however, 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Sturges,  as   we  liave  seen    under  the   article 
Dodson. 

In  the  year  1779,  bishop  Lowth  preached 
before  the  king  at  the  Chapel-royal,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday;  and  in  a  note  to  this  sermon, 
which  was  afterwards  published,  he  threw  out 
invidious  reflections  against  the  opponents  to 
the  ministerial  system  of  government,  evidently 
aimed  at  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price.  The  courtly 
adulation,  to  which  these  reflections  were  by 
many  ascribed,  gave  much  pain  to  several  of 
the  bishop's  friends,  who,  from  his  former 
writingi,  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  him 
not  only  as  a  most  excellent  prelate,  but  as  a 
sound  constitutional  whig.  Dr.  Price,  how- 
ever, in  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  own  ser- 
mons, defended  hini^elf  against  this  attack  with 
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erc;>t  spirit,  and  pointciUy  contrasted  the  lan- 
gu.me  of  tlie  bishop  at  St.  James's  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  visitation  sermon,  preached  at 
Durliani  in  1758.  On  this  occasion,  Hkewise, 
tlie  bishop  provoked  the  animated  remon- 
strances of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  in  liis 
♦'  I'degy  on  the  ancient  Greek  iModcl,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lowth,  Lord 
Bislujp  of  London."  In  tlie  year  1781,  bi- 
shop lAuvth  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with 
Lewis  Disney  Ffytche,  e?q.  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  general  bonds  of  resignation;  which 
he  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Ffytche  had  presented  a 
clergyman  to  a  living;  but  the  bishop  refused 
to  grant  him  institution,  because  he  liad  given 
to  his  patron  a  bond  of  resignation.  The 
cause  was  fully  argued  in  tlie  court  of  Com- 
irion  Picas,  thi:  judges  of  which  delivered  their 
unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche. 
In  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  to  which  the 
cause  -was  removed  by  a  writ  of  error,  this 
judgment  was  unanimou.sly  alRrmed.  The 
bishop  then  brought  a  writ  of  error  into  the 
House  of  Peers;  and,  after  rhe  cause  had  been 
argued,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  taken, 
who,  with  only  one  exception,  were  all  clearly 
and  decidedly- in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  were  unexpect- 
edly reversed  by  the  lords,  though  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one  only.  Fourteen,  out  of  the  nineteen 
who  formed  this  majority,  were  bishops.  Bonds 
of  resignation  were  certainly  li.ible  to  veryju>t 
objections;  but  if  the  law  respecting  them  was 
wrong,  it  should  have  been  altered  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  For,  whether  it  was  quite 
decent,  in  a  cause  between  a  bishop  and  a  pri- 
vate gentleinan,  for  fourteen  bishops  and  five 
lay-lords  to  determine  that  not  to  be  law, 
wiiich  the  judges  had  declared  to  be  law,  and 
which  had  been  universally  understood  to  be 
law  for  at  least  two  centuries,  may  possibly  be 
questioned.  In  the  direction  of  his  own  pa- 
tronage, the  bishop's  conduct  was  highly  praise- 
worthy: for  dcitrt  wis  with  him  the  most 
powerful  recommend  itioii  to  favour ;  and 
whenever  it  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  any 
individual,  no  person  could  be  more  ready 
spontaneously  to  reward  it  than  bishop  Lowth. 
With  respect  to  every  other  point  of  episcopal 
duty,  likewise,  he  couducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  reflected  honour  on  himself  and  on 
his  station.  No  prelate,  tJiereforc,  could  have 
been  fixed  upon,  as  more  deserving  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  English  church,  when 
archbishop   Cornwallis   died,   iu    1783.     Ac 


cordiiigly,  the  king  made  an  ofFer  of  ilic  sec  of 
Canterbury  to  Dr.  Lowth ;  but  he  declined 
that  dignity,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age 
and  growing  infirmities,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  cares  and  granilcur  connected 
with  that  high  station  an  oppressive  burden. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  a  very  ill 
state  of  healil),  and  endured  most  severe  suf- 
ferings from  that  dreadful  disorder  the  stone; 
which,  liowever,  he  bore  with  exemplary  for- 
titude and  resignation.  He  had  also  expe- 
rienced some  painful  strokes  of  domestic  ca- 
lamity. In  the  year  1768,  he  lost  his  eldest 
daughter  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  of  whom  he 
was  passionately  fond,  and  whom  he  lamented 
in  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pathetic  epi- 
tapli,  which  is  inscribed  on  her  tomb.  In 
1783,  his  second  daughter,  as  slie  was  presid- 
ing at  the  tea  table,  suddenly  expired.  And 
his  eldest  son,  whose  proficiency  as  a  scholar 
had  answered  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
whose  prospect  of  an  honourable  establi.shment 
in  life  was  most  flattering,  he  had  the  affliction 
of  seeing  prematurely  hurried  to  the  grave. 
To  these  trials  also  he  submitted  without  re- 
pining, supported  by  tlie  principles  aiid  hope* 
of  a  Christian  pliilosophcr;  but  they  must 
Iiave  inflicted  those  wounds  on  his  feelings, 
which  could  not  but  contribute  to  aid  his  dis- 
order in  undermining  his  constitution  He 
died  at  Fulham  in  1787,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Ot  bishop  Lowth's  extensive  learning,  fine 
taste,  firm  manly  mind,  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  station  which  he  filled  with  use- 
fulness and  honour,  we  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. With  these  he  possessed  a  temper, 
which  in  private  and  domestic  life,  endeared 
him  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  who  were 
most  nearly  eotniected  with  him,  and  towards 
all  ot.^.ers  produced  an  habitual  complacency, 
and  agreeableness  of  manners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, naturally  quick,  and  on  provocations  that 
led  to  anger,  his  emotions  were  rather  hasty; 
but,  to  the  praise  of  his  discipline  over  him- 
self, they  were  always  subdued  by  him,  before 
they  had  carried  him  too  far.  J  o  these  abili- 
ties and  dispositions  were  added  qualities  still 
more  estimable,  the  virtues  ot  a  gooil  man,  and 
of  a  sincere  Chri'iian.  Besides  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  pub- 
lished several  single  "  Sermons,''  preaciied  on 
particular  occasions,  and  the  following  poems: 
"  All  ornatissimam  Puellam,"  aililressed  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Molyn.  ux,  and  first  printed 
in  "  The  Poetical  Calendar,"  vol.  xii.  and 
afterwards  in  i^iichols's  "  Select  Collection  of 
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■Miscellany  Poems,"  from  a  copy  corrected  by 
tlie  auihor;  "  On  the  Marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  1734  ; 
"  An  Ode  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Imitation  of  the  sixth  Ode  of  the  third  Book 
of  Horace,"  1744;  a  translation  of  "  Prodi- 
cus'sChoice  of  Hercules,"  1747,  which  appear- 
ed first  in  Spence's  "  Polyiiietis,"  and  after- 
wards in  Dodsley's  "  Collection  of  Poems ^" 
*'  The  Link,  a  Ballad,"  to  be  found  in  the 
same  collection  ;  "  On  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,"  1 75 1  ;  "  On  the  Death  of  King 
George  II.  and  the  Inauguratioii  of  George 
III."  1761  ;  "On  the  Marriage  of  their  pre- 
sent Majesties-,"  and  "On  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales."  Annual  Register  for  1787 
find  1788.  Geiii.  Mag.  for  1787,  Part  II.  atiH 
1790,  Part  11.      British  Plutarch. — M. 

LOYOLA,  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  saint  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish 
family,  and  born  in  the  year  1 491,  at  the  castle 
of  Loyola  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
■whence  he  took  his  surname,  by  which  he  is 
most  commonly  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
•was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, where  he  was  appointed  page  to  the 
king,  who  was  pleased  with  his  liveliness  and 
activity,  and  distinguished  him  by  marks  of  fa- 
vour. But  the  indolence  of  a  courtier's  life 
soon  became  disgustful  to  young  Loyola;  and 
the  accounts  he  received  of  the  distinction  ac- 
quired, by  his  brothers,  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Naples,  fired  him  with  the  love  of 
glory,  and  turned  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
towards  the  military  profession.  Having  com- 
municated his  wishes  to  the  duke  de  Najara,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  was  his  relation,  that 
nobleman,  who  was  himself  a  soldier,  and 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cava- 
liers of  his  time,  cherished  the  martial  spirit  of 
Loyola.  With  the  greatest  care,  he  himself 
taught  him  his  exercises.  Under  the  instruc- 
tions of  so  good  a  master,  Ignatius  was  soon 
prepared  for  entering  the  army,  v;here  he  pass- 
ed through  dilferent  degrees  of  military  rank, 
and  discovered  on  all  occasions  great  courage, 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  service,  both 
while  he  was  in  a  subordinate  station,  and 
after  he  became  a  commander.  His  morals, 
which  had  been  corrupted  at  court,  were  not 
reformed  in  the  army,  where  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  licentiousness  too  prevalent  in  the 
military  life;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
good  officer,  possessed  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
was  frank,  disinterested,  and  generous,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiers.     When  in 


the  year  1521  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna  was 
besieged  by  the  French,  his  influence  and  ex- 
hortations encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  extremity,  though  weak  and  ill  fur- 
nished with  provisions  ;  and  when  the  enemy, 
after  having  made  a  breach  with  their  artillery, 
mounted  to  the  assault,  he  gallantly  met  them 
sword  in  hand,  and  repulsed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  till  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound 
in  his  left  leg,  and  by  a  cannon-shot  which  in 
the  same  moment  broke  his  right.  Disheart- 
ened at  his  fall,  the  garrison  immediately  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  ;  and  the  French  used 
their  victory  with  moderation.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  valour  which  Loyola  had  displayed, 
they  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him 
to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  where  his 
broken  leg  was  set  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
a  fit  state  for  being  removed,  they  sent  him  in 
a  litter  to  his  native  place,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  Patnpeluna.  During  the 
progress  of  a  lingering  cure,  he  happened  to 
have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  the  effect  of 
which  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with 
a  desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  them,  particularly  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Francis.  From  this  time  he 
resolved  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world; 
to  visit  the  Holy-land,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
an  iiustere  religious  life.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  he  uirder- 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  to 
hang  up  his  arms  near  her  altar.  On  his 
way  thither,  having  met  with  a  morisco,  who 
maintained  that  Mary  had  not  preserved  her 
virginity  after  her  delivery,  Loyola  could  not 
hear  that  proposition  without  horror,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  convirice  his  opponent  of 
the  truth  of  the  contrary  opinion.  By  degrees 
he  grew  so  warm,  that  the  morisco  thought  it 
prudent  abruptly  to  quit  him,  and  to  proceed 
on  his  journey.  They  had  not  parted  long, 
before  our  pilgrim's  indiscreet  zeal  suggested 
to  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  the  Virgin,  by  putting  to 
death  her  impious  calumniator.  With  this  de- 
sign he  followed  the  road  which  the  morisco 
had  taken,  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  when  he  took  the 
wrong  one,  and  his  opponent  escaped.  Being 
arrived  at  Montserrat,  he  adopted  a  new  me- 
thod of  consecrating  hiinself  to  the  service  of 
the  Virgin,  borrowed  from  the  practice  in  an- 
cient chivalry  of  knights-errant  watching  their 
arms  all  nightj  before  the  day  of  their  admis- 
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sion  into  tlie  onler.  On  tliis  occasion,  he 
stripped  off  his  cloaths,  vihiLh  he  gave  to  a  poor 
man,  put  on  a  coarse  garment  of  sackcloth, 
girded  himself  with  a  cord,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  gourd  for  carrying  water,  put  a 
matted  shoe  on  one  foot  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  injury  produced  by  his  wounds, 
leaving  the  other  naked  and  his  head  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  substituting 
in  the  place  of  his  lance  a  plain  crab-tree  staff. 
Thus  equipped,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  hung  his  sword  and  other 
arms  on  a  pillar  near  the  altar,  and  watched 
all  night,  sometimes  kneeling  and  sometimes 
Standing,  devoting  himself  as  a  champion  to 
the  service  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Jesus. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  Loyola  departed  on  foot 
for  Maniesa,  three  leagues  from  Montserrat, 
where  he  intended  going  through  a  course  of 
penance,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy-land.  Here  he  staid  about 
a  year,  living  chiefly  with  the  poor  of  the  hos- 
pital, begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door  ; 
occasionally  retiring  to  a  cavern  in  a  mountain 
near  Manresa ;  and  for  a  short  time  inhabiting 
a  coll  in  the  Dominican  convent.  This  time 
he  spent  in  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of 
every  kind  ;  not  indulging  himself  with  any 
other  food  but  bread  and  water,  excepting  a 
few  herbs  on  Sundays  ;  fasting  six  days  in  the 
■week ;  wearing  a  coarse  liair-cloth  next  his 
skin ;  whipping  himself  three  times  a  day ; 
spending  seven  liours  every  day  in  vocal 
prayer  ;  suffering  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow, 
till  he  became  so  squalid  a  figure,  that  the  boys 
hooted  at  him  and  pelted  him  whenever  he 
made  his  appearance  abroad ;  lying  only  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  permitting  himself  very 
little  sleep  ;  and  enduring  numerous  spiritual 
conflicts,  during  which,  like  other  superstitious 
and  melancholy  enthusiasts,  he  was  more  than 
once  tenjpttd  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At 
length,  having  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  devil  by 
these  penances,  and  that  God  had  given  him  a 
special  call  to  convert  sinners  from  their  wick- 
edness, he  moderated  his  austerities;  rendered 
his  person  less  repuUivcbycleansinghimself  from 
his  filth,  and  wearing  a  decent  habit  of  coarse 
cloth  ;  and  commenced  his  labours  of  spiritu.il 
exhortation,  both  in  private  families  and  in  pub- 
lic places.  At  Manresa  also  he  wrote  his  book 
of  "Spiritual  Exercises j"  but  \vhethcr  it  was 
his  own  composition,  or  stolen  from  the  works 
of  others,  as  some  Benedictines  have  maintain- 
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ed,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  read- 
ers who  may  deem  it  a  subject  deserving  of 
enquiry,  whom  Baylc  has  furnished  with  tlie 
evidence  on  both  sides  the  question.  Intent, 
however,  on  his  visit  to  Palestine,  Loyola  de- 
parted from  Manresa  in  the  year  1523,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Barcelona,  from 
which  he  landed  in  five  days  at  Gaeta.  Being 
now  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  receive  the  pope's  bless- 
ing ;  and  having  arrived  at  that  city  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  his  holiness  Adrian  VI.  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  his  leave  to  pursue  his  piU 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.  From  Rome  he  tra- 
velled on  foot,  begging  his  bread  from  day  to 
day  till  he  arrived  at  Venice.  Here  he  pro- 
cured a  passage  to  the  east,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  about  six  weeks  arrived  at  Joppa  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  fourth 
of  September.  After  visiting  the  scenes  of  our 
Saviour's  principal  transactions  in  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  going  through  the 
exercises  usually  performed  by  pilgrims,  Loyola 
formed  the  design  of  remaining  in  Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  This 
design  he  communicated  to  the  father  guardian 
of  the  Franciscans,  who  referred  him  to  the 
father  provincial.  That  father,  well  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  an  attempt  at  carrying 
such  a  design  into  execution  would  expose 
not  only  Loyola  himself  but  all  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  exercised  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  a  pap.il  bull,  and 
obliged  our  pilgrim  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  his  voyage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Venice,  while  reflecting  on  the  great  object 
which  he  had  principally  at  heart,  that  of  em- 
ploying himself  in  the  work  of  converting  sin- 
ners, he  Ijccame  fully  sensible  of  his  lament- 
able deficiency  in  tl.e  learning  and  know- 
ledge requisite  for  such  an  undertaking. 
He,  therefore,  determined,  though  he  was 
now  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  to  go 
through  a  course  of  studies,  commencing  with 
grammar-learning  ;  and  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  tlie  master  of  th.e  public- school  at  Barce- 
lona, and  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  he  deter- 
mined to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible  to  that 
city. 

We  need  not  make  any  apology  to  our 
readers  for  omitting  a  recital  of  the  miraculous 
adventureswhieh  he  met  with  in  thisvoy.  ge,And 
the  extatic  visions  with  which  ho  was  f.ivoi  red. 
Sucli  entertainment  for  tl.c  credulous  and  su- 
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perstitious,  his  historians  have  amply  provrded. 
Bishop  Stilllngflect,  in  his  remarks  on  the  ido- 
latry  practised   in  the   church  of  Rome,  has 
from  thence  drawn  a  good  proof,  tliat  the  in- 
stitution  of  the   Jesuits,   as  well   as  those   of 
other  monks,  is  founded  on  fanaticism.     But 
to  return   to  our  narrative.     Loyola  had   no 
sooner  landed  at  Venice,  than  he  proceeded 
without   delay  to    Genoa,  where  he  obtained 
a  passage  by  sea  to  Barcelona.      Here  he  first 
began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in 
the  year   1524;  and  when,  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  labour,  he  had  made  so  much  pro- 
gress as  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  au- 
thor, he  began  to  read  the  "  Enchiridion  Mi- 
litis  Christian!"  of  Erasmus.     But  that  book, 
in  which  a  purity  of  style  is  united  with  the 
most  sage  rules  of  Christian  morality,  did  not 
suit  the  fanatical  taste  of  Loyola,  who  relin- 
quished it  for  the  study  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Erasmus's  work,  he  said,  was  like  so  much  ice, 
which  abated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and 
cooled    the   fire    of  divine   love   in   him  -,    on 
which  account  he  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
would  never  read  any  of  that  author's  writings, 
nor  suffer  his  disciples  to  read  them.     In  two 
years  time,  Loyola  was  judged  to  have  made 
such  a  progress  in  grammar-learning,  as  to  be 
qualified  for  entering  on  academic  studies,  and 
in  1526   he  went  to  the  university  of  Alcala 
de  Henares.       Here    he    passed   through    his 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  but  with 
little  success,  because,  as  father  MafFei  relates 
in  his  life,  he  was  in  too  much  haste,  and  ob- 
served no  method  or  regularity  in  his  studies ; 
rendering    his    mind    confused    by    attending 
several  professors  every  day,  and  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  become  acquainted  with  rhe- 
toric, logic,  metaphysics,   natural  philosophy, 
and,   above   all,   scholastic  divinity.     Besides, 
he  v/as  diverted  from  his  studies  by  the  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  which  he  de- 
voted to  spiritual  exercises  and  contemplations, 
to  the  service  of  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  to 
his   begging   excursions,  and   to  the  pious  in- 
structions and  exhortations  which  he  delivered 
to   the   people.     Loyola    had    now  associated 
himself  with  four  companions,  who  imitated 
his  course  of  life,  and  went  clothed,  like  him, 
in  brown  woollen  habits.     An  account  of  their 
extraordinary   manner   of   living,  and  of  the 
crowds  who  followed  to  hear  their  exhortations, 
being  brouglit  to  Toledo,  the  jealousy  of  the 
inquisitors  was  awakened,  who  instituted  en- 
quiries relative  to  Loyola's  doctrine   and  be- 
haviour ;  and  having  found  that  there  was  no 


reason  for  suspecting  him  of  heresy,  they  refer- 
red all  other  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the 
grand  vicar  of  Alcala.  This  dignitary,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  prohibited  them  from  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  their  dress  from  the 
other  scholars  of  tlie  university.  But  soon  after- 
wards, l;oyola  liaving  bten  accused  of  instigat- 
ing a  woman  of  quality  and  her  daughter  to 
undertake  a  long  pilgrimage  barefoot,  as  beg- 
gars, he  was  committed  to  prison  for  giving 
them  such  indiscreet  advice.  Hither  he  was 
followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  who 
came  to  hear  him.  The  return  of  the  ladies, 
and  their  declaration  that  Loyola,  so  far  from 
instigating,  had  dissuaded  them  from  their  pil- 
grimage, induced  the  grand-vicar  to  give  him 
his  liberty  ;  but  with  a  prohibition  against  con- 
tinuing his  exhortations  to  the  people,  till  he 
had  studied  divinity  four  years.  To  this  con- 
strains Loyola  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
and  therefore  removed  to  the  university  of  Sa- 
lamanca, where  he  pursued  his  practice  of 
exhorting  in  private  and  public,  and  drew  after 
him  numerous  auditors.  This  conduct  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Dominican  monks,  on 
whose  complaint  against  him,  for  intruding 
into  the  province  of  the  clergy  when  he  was 
only  a  simple  laic,  he  was  a  second  time  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  when  liberated,  it  was 
under  a  similar  prohibitory  sentence  against 
his  practice  of  exhortation  with  th.U  pronounc- 
ed at  Alcala.  Mortified  with  being  thus  re- 
peatedly silenced,  he  determined  to  quit  hi§ 
native  country  and  to  repair  to  Paris,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  university 
in  Europe. 

Loyola  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  152}),  with  a  firm  resolution  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  but  his 
poverty,  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
lodging  in  the  hospital  of  St.  James,and  begging 
his  bread  about  the  city,  proved  a  prodigious 
obstacle  to  his  proficiency  for  some  time. 
Afterwards  he  received  assistance  from  Spani- 
ards in  Flanders  and  England,  which  countries 
he  visited  during  his  vacation,  and  also  from 
his  friends  at  Barcelona ;  by  wliich  means  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  himself  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  more  reputable,  as  well  as  more 
favourable  to  his  improvement.  He  recom- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language  at 
Montague-college;  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  collcgeof  St.  Barbara;  andstu- 
dicd  divinity  under  the  Dominicans.  His  zeal, 
however,  for  instructing  others,  and  for  making 
converts  to  his  practice  of  spiritual  exercisesjcx- 
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pD?ccl  him  to  trouble  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the 
Spanish  uiiivLvtiitics.  Here  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  before  the  inquisitor  Mat- 
thew Ory,  that  without  being  licensed  he  liad 
attempted  to  preach,  and  that  by  his  spiritual 
exercises  he  seduced  young  men  to  neglect 
their  duties  at  college  ;  and  he  naiTowly  escap- 
ed the  punishment  of  whipping  in  St.  Barba- 
ra's college-hall.  But  notwithstanding  these 
checks  to  his  7eal,  he  formed  an  association 
among  the  scholars  of  that  college,  tlie  mem- 
bers of  which  took  a  vow  to  conform  to  a 
strict  religious  discipline,  and  to  engage  in  a 
new  untlertaking  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  catholic  faith,  particularly  by  the  con- 
version of  infidels.  This  vow,  after  they  had 
been  confessed  and  communicated,  they  so- 
lemnly entered  into  in  the  church  of  Mont- 
niartre,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  1534;  and 
they  renewed  it  twice  in  the  same  place,  and 
on  the  same  day,  with  the  like  ceremonies. 
Before  this,  upon  finishing  his  divinity  course, 
Loyola  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1532.  The  number  of  these  associ- 
ators  was  in  the  first  instance  seven,  but  they 
afterwards  increased  to  ten.  When  all  the 
members  had  completed  their  divinity  course, 
they  entered  into  an  engagement  to  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  as  Loyola  found 
it  expedient  to  pay  a  visit  to  Spain,  for  the 
settlement  of  some  affair?,  they  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  Venice,  at  an  appointed  time,  in  order 
to  embark  for  the  Holy-land.  When  in 
Spain,  Loyola  went  about  the  country  preach- 
ing repentance,  and  drew  together  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  auditors.  Among  other  things,  he 
exclaimed  against  the  fornication  of  priests, 
which  was  almost  grown  to  be  no  scandal  at 
that  time  ;  and  by  his  representations  procured 
severe  laws  to  be  enacted  against  gaming,  and 
the  concubinage  of  the  regular  clergy.  He 
also  recommended  rules  for  the  reformation  of 
general  manners,  which  arc  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  good  effects  on  public  morals,  and 
the  increase  of  piety.  Not  forgetful,  however, 
of  the  engagement  with  his  companions,  he 
took  leave  of  his  native  country,  and  went  by 
sea  to  Genoa;  whence  he  travelled  by  land  to 
Venice,  and  met  them  there  in  January  1537. 
They  now  prepared  for  their  voyage  to  the 
east ;  but  before  they  embarked,  they  conceiv- 
ed that  they  ought  to  obtain  the  leave  and 
benediction  of  the  pope.  They  all  of  them, 
therefore,  went  to  Rome,  excepting  Loyola, 
who  had  forrrierly  received  the  papal  licence 
and  blessing  ;  and  having  readily  obtained 
what   they  asked  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  per- 


mission for  their  being  ord;\incd  priests,  they 
returned  to  Venice.  During  his  residence  in 
this  city,  Loyola  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
John-l'etcr  CarafTa,  afterwards  pope  by  the 
name  of  Paul  IV.  After  having  been  admit- 
ted into  priests  orders,  Loyola  and  his  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  proceeding  immedi- 
ately on  their  pilgrimage,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  war  between  the  J'urks  and  Venetians  cre- 
ated an  insurmountable  obstacle  tothtir  under- 
taking. Thus  circumstanced,  they  resolved  to 
disperse  themselves  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  Venetian  state,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  reformation  of  manners  by  their  preaching 
and  spiritual  exercises,  and  that  Loyola  and 
two  others  should  go  to  Rome,  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  pops  in  that  employment. 

Before  the  companions  separated,  they 
agreed  to  observe  an  uniform  mode  of  life, 
under  the  following  regulations  :  that  they 
should  lodge  in  hospitals,  and  subsist  only  upon 
alms;  that  where  several  of  them  were  together, 
they  should  be  superiors  by  turns,  each  in  his 
week,  lest  their  fervour  should  carry  them  toa 
far,  were  they  not  to  prescribe  limits  to  one 
another  in  their  penance  and  labours ;  that 
they  should  preach  in  public  places,  and  in 
every  other  place  where  tliey  could  obtain  per- 
viaission,  recommending  the  beauty  and  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the  deformity  ami 
punishments  of  vice,  and  this  in  a  simple  evan- 
gelical manner,  without  the  vain  orn.mii-nts  of 
eloquence  ;  that  they  should  instruct  children 
in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  principles  of 
right  conduct ;  and  that  they  should  receive 
no  money  for  exercising  their  functions,  but 
be  governed  in  all  their  proceedings  purely  by 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  To  these  regu- 
lations they  all  consented  ;  and  as  it  might  be 
expected  that  they  would  often  be  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  their  denomination,  and  their 
institute,  Loyola  instructed  them  to  answer, 
that,  having  united  to  combat  heresies  and 
vices  under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
had  no  other  name  by  which  to  distinguish 
themselves  than  that  of  "  the  company  of  Je- 
sus." Upon  the  arrival  of  Loyola  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1537,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  pope  Paul  ill.  who  received  him 
very  favourably,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  zeal  and  vigour  in  his  plan  for  re- 
formation. Soon  afterwards  Loyola  project- 
ed the  institution  of  a  new  religious  order, 
and  summoned  his  companions  to  Rome,  from 
the  different  places  in  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, that  he  might  consult  with  them  on 
the    subject.       After   several   meetings,    they 
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acceded   to  the   plan  proposed  by  liirn  ;    the 
outluies  of  which  were,  that,  to  the  vows  of 
poverty  and   chastity,  v.-hich  they  had  already 
taken,    they    should   add    that  of   obedience ; 
that  a  superior  general  should  be  elected,  to 
•whom  they  must  submit  as  to  God  himself; 
that  they  should  resdily  and  cheerfully  under- 
take the  missions  to  which  he  might  appoint 
them,  living  upon  alms,  if  he  should  so  re- 
quire ;  that  the  professed   should  possess  no- 
thing, either  in  particular  or  in  common  ;  but 
that  in   the  universities  they  might  have  col- 
leges, with  revenues  and  rents  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  .students.    This  plan  Loyola  laid  before 
pope  Paul  III.,  and  applied  to  him  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  new  society.     The  pope  re- 
ferred his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals, 
who    strongly  opposed    the   establishment  of 
such  an  order,  representing  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  dangerous ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.     "  At  last,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,    "  Lo- 
yola removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which 
it  was   impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.     He 
proposed  that  besides  the  three  vows  of  pover- 
ty,  of  chastity,    and   of  monastic   obedience, 
■which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars, the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a 
fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  bindiqa- 
themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  com- 
mand for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without 
requiring  any  thing  from  the  holy  see  for  their 
support.     At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so 
many  nations  from  the  Romish  church.;  at  a 
time  when  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
attacked  with  so  much  violence   and  success; 
the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom 
it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an    object  of  the   highest   consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull ;  granted 
the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  memisers  of 
the  society ;  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first 
general  of  the  order."     The  papal  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  it,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
society  of  Jesus,"   was  granted  in  the  year 
1540,  limiting  the  number  of  the  professed  to 
sixty;  but  by  a  second  bull  in  1543,  the  so- 
ciety was  empowered  to  extend  the  number  of 
members  without  any  restriction,  and  to  enact 
particular   statutes,   or   to   alter   the    original 
ones,  as  circumstances  might  render  it  expe- 
dient.     Loyola   was   created   general  of  the 
order  in  the  year    1541,   and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Rome,  whence  his  compani- 


ons \yere  sent  on  missions  .into  every  part  oi 
the  world. 

Besides  conducting  the  government  of  the 
society,   Loyola   employed   himself  in  several 
occupations,  as   the   conversion  of  the  Jews, 
the  reforming  of  lewd  women,  and  the  assisting 
of  orphans.     Some  Jews   who  were  baptized 
he  maintained  in  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
by  his  solicitations  obtained  an  order  from  his 
holiness,  that  all  Jews  who  became  converts  to 
Christianity  should  be  provided  for  in  a  house 
appointed   for   that  purpose.     At  liis  request 
pope  Paul  III.  enacted,  that  they  should  pre- 
serve all  their  possessions;   unjustly  decreeing 
at   the  same  time,   that  if  any:  of  them  who 
were  well  descended,  should  turn  Christians 
contrary  to  their  paraus'  will,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  family  should  devolve  to  them. 
Popes  Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV.  afterwards  add- 
ed a  new  ordinance,  namely,  tliat  all  the  syna- 
gogues in  Italy  should  be  taxed  every  year  in  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  proselytes.     Loyola  also  extended  his 
attention'  and  zeal  to  the  reformation  of  com- 
mon   prostitutes,    and    other    lewd    women. 
1'here  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a  convent  of 
Magdalenists,  into  which  such  dissolute  women 
were  admitted  as  were  desirous  of  leaving  their 
abandoned  courses,  provided  they  would  oblige 
themselves  to  lead  a  conventual  life  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  and  take  all  the  vows- 
of  the  order.    This  condition  Loyola  conceived; 
to  be  too  severe,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
good  effects  which  had  been  expected  from 
the  founding  of  this  convent.     He,  therefore, 
founded  a  new  community  of  this  kind  of  peni- 
tents, for  the  admission  of  such  single  or  mar- 
ried women,  as  were  willing  to  renounce  cri- 
minal pleasures,  without  bidding  adieu  to  those 
of  an  honest  and  virtuous  kind.     It  was  called 
"the  community  of  the  grace  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,"   and  occupied  apartments  built  in  St. 
Martha's  church,  to  which  Loyola  conducted 
several  women  himself;    and  when  he  was 
sometimes  told,  that  the  labour  which  he  took 
for  the  conversion  of  those  prostitutes  was  all  to 
no  purpose,  since  they  were  hardened  in  ini- 
quity, and  would  return  to  their  bad  courses, 
he  replied,  that  he  should  think  his  time  well 
employed,  if  he  could  prevent  them  but  one 
night  from  offending  God.     Calumny,  we  are 
informed,  now  levelled  all  her  artillery  at  him; 
and   the  Jesuits  in  general  were  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  so  many  crimes,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  became  highly  prejudiced 
against  them,  and  they  could  scarcely  appear 
in  any  place  without  meeting  with  persons 
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wlio  iiiiulted  anil  cursed  tliem.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances Loyola  petitioned  the  pope  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining these  accusations;  and  by  the  gover- 
nor and  sub-governor  of  Rome  they  were  pro- 
nounced   to   be   malignant    calumnies.     Like 
most  other  founders  of  religious  orders,  Loyola 
had  some  female  devotees,  who  assiduously  at- 
tended him;  but  he  did  not  permit  convents  of 
nuns  to  be  founded,  who  should  follow  his 
rule.     And  when  some  females  had  obtained 
leave  from  the  pope  to  take  the  same  vow  with 
the  Jesuits,  he  found  so  much  inconvenience 
arising  from  their  spiritual  direction,  that  lie 
applied  to  his  holiness,  who  was  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  his  representations,  tliat  he  exo- 
nerated the  order  from  that  perplexing  task. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  pope  Julius  IIL  in 
1550,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his 
order  anew  by  that  pontiff,  Loyola  was  desir- 
ous of  resigning  his  office  of  general;  but  the 
society  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure, 
and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  which   took 
place  in  1556,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.     Before  that  event,  he  had 
seen  his  order  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,    and    in    the  short 
space  of  sixteen   years  forming   twelve  large 
provinces,  containing  at  least  an  hundred  col- 
leges.    Loyola  was  in  person  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, and  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  a  bald 
head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  large  forehead,  and  an 
aquiline  nose.     He  was  a  little  lame  in.con3e- 
quence  of  the  wound  which  he  received  at 
Pampeluna,   though  that  defect  was  scarcely 
perceivable  as  he  walked.     Of  fanaticism  he 
had  an  abundant  portion  in  his  composition, 
and  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  into  a 
firm  belief,  that,  as  he  gave  out,  and  his  fol- 
lowers afterwards  taught,  the  plan  which  he 
formed  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  so- 
ciety, was  suggested  to  him  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  Heaven.     At  first  his  followers 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  wrought  any  mi- 
racles; and  a  famous  Jesuit,  Ribadeneira,  his 
contemporary,  in  the  earliest  account  which  he 
gave  of  Loyola's  life,  confessed  that  he  had 
not,    and    anticipated    the    objections    which 
might  from  this  circumstance  be  alleged  against 
his  claims  to  saintship;  but  when  his  canoni- 
2ation  began  to  be  talked  of,  this  author  could 
change  his  tone,  and  pretend  to  say,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  he  knew  his  founder  had 
wrought  some  miracles,  but  yet  was  not  so 
certain  of  their  being  true,  as  to  venture  to 
publish  them.     In  this  "  after-game,"  as  Bayle 


says,  "  insincere  and  fraudulent,"  he  had  se- 
veral abettors,  who  offered  themselves  as  wit- 
nesses of  a  numerous  list  of  miracles  perform- 
ed by  Loyola,  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  of  which  the  reader  may  find  sufficient 
specimens,  as  well  as  of  Loyola's  visions  and 
cxtasies,  in  the  second  of  our  authorities.  In 
1609,  pope  Paul  V.  beatified  him;  and  in 
1622,  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV. 
Innocent  X.  gave  orders  that  he  should  have 
an  ecclesiastical  officesaidinhishonourthrough- 
out  the  world,  under  the  semi-double  rit6,  ia 
1644;  and  Clement  IX.  raised  it  to  the  double 
rite  in  1667. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  honours  which 
were  paid  to  Loyola,  the  most  surprizing  to 
which  his  history  engages  our  attention,  is  the 
prodigious  influence  and  power  which  his  order 
acquired  in  a  few  years,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  which  it  met  with  from  his  adver- 
saries. In  the  year  1608,  sixty-eight  years 
after  their  first  institution,  the  number  of  Je- 
suits had  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  In  the  year  17  10,  the 
order  possessed  twenty-four  professed  houses; 
fifty-nine  houses  of  probation;  three  hundred 
and  forty  residencies;  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges;  two  hundred  missions;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  seminaries  and  boarding-schools;  and 
consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  Jesuits.  Of  this  formidable 
body,  the  constitution,  genius,  progress,  and 
effects,  are  highly  interesting  objects,  and  the 
sketch  of  them  contained  in  Dr.  Robertson's 
excellent  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V."  book  vi.  maybe  recommended 
to  our  readers  as  equally  intelligent  and  candid. 
Ribadeneira  de  Vlt.  Igimt.  Loyola.  Bcuhours  de 
la  Vie  de  Saint  Ignace.  Bajle.  Dupin.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  b.  ii. 
and  vi. — M. 

LUBBERT,  SiBRAND,  a  learned  Dutch 
Calvinist  divine  and  theological  professor  in 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Langoworde  in  Friesland, 
about  the  year  1556.  After  studying  polite 
learning  in  the  college  of  Bremen,  he  removed 
to  the  university  of  W'ittemberg,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
proficiency,  particularly  in  his  acquaintance 
■with  the  Hebrew  language.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Geneva,  and  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  Beza,  Casaubon,  and  Francis  Por- 
tus.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Newstadt,  to 
which  place  prince  Casimir  had  removed  the 
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professors  of  the  reformed  religion.     Here  lie 
principally  attended  the  lectures  of  the  L-arned 
Zachary   Ursinus,    to    whose    favour   he    so 
well    entitled    liimself    by   his    assiduity   and 
improvement,     that     Ursinus     recommended 
him  as  the  best  qualified  among  his  pupils  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  chair  of  logic,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  better  preferment  at  some  future  time. 
The  offer  of  this  post,  however,  Lubbert  mo- 
destly  declined,  pleading   a    consciousness    of 
his   incapacity  for   an  office,  in  which  that  il- 
lustrious professor  had  gained  so  much  reputa- 
tion.    When  he  was  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  ministerial  profession,  he  was  invited   to 
undertake  the   pastoral  care  by  the  reformed 
church  at  Brussels,  and  by  that  of  Embden. 
He    accepted    of  the    offer   of  the   )at!  r,  by 
Ursinus's  advice,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  post  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal,  insisting 
in  the  pulpit  rather  on  useful  and  moral  than 
controversial  topics,  and  directing  his  eloquence 
against  vice  in  every  form,  with  peculiar  force 
and  pathos.     In  the  year  1584,  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  remove  into  Friesland,  where 
he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  governor  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  that  province, 
and  also  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new  uni- 
versity   of    Franeker.     On    this    occasion    he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  professorsliip,  which  he  occupied 
with  reputation  for  nearly  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  often  employed  in  very 
important  affairs.     He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
to  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  anti-remonstrant 
party  in  that  assembly.     In   the  university,  he 
was  a  strict  observer  of  the  statutes,  and  fre- 
quently refused  the  rectorship,  on  account  of 
the   remissness   in  discipline  which  had  been 
suffered  to  take  place,  and  which  he  was  fear- 
ful he  should  not  be  able  to  controul.     A  year 
before  his  death,   however,  he   was  prevailed 
upon  by  intreaties  and  solicitations   to  accept 
of  that  dignity,  there  being  a  probability  that 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  would  support 
his  measures  for  promoting  reformation  and 
order.     In  the  year   1596,  he  was  invited  to 
the    theological    chair   at   Heidelberg,   by  the 
elector  palatine  Frederic  IV.  •,  but  was  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  and  the  reluctance  of  his 
wife  to  leave  her  native  country,  to  decline  that 
offer.     He  died   at  Franeker  in    1625,  about 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.     He  was  the  author  of 
isever^l  learned  and  esteemed  treatises  against 


Bellarmin,  and  his  second,  Gretzer,  in  the  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  scriptures,  the  pop(^ 
the  church,  and  the  counci'ls.  He  also  pub- 
hshed  a  work  against  Socinus,  entitled,  "  De 
Christo  Salvatore;"  and  he  exerted  his  pea 
against  Arminius,  Vovstius,  Grotius,  and  the 
other  assertors  of  the  cause  of  the  remonstrants. 
The  last  work  which  he  published,  was  "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg." 
Even  Scaliger  himself,  who  scarcely  gave  any 
person  a  good  word,  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  learned  man.      Bny/e.      Morcri. — M. 

LUBIENIETZKI,  Stanislaus,  in  Latin 
Lubieniccius,  a  celebrated  Polish  unitarian  mi- 
nister in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  related  to  the  house  of 
Sobieski,  and  born  at  Racow,  in  the  year  1623. 
His  father,  who  was  minister  of  that  city,  edu- 
cated him  with  particular  care,  and  not  only 
sent  him  to  the  public  schools,  but  took  him  to 
see  the  diets  of  Poland,  in  order  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  grandees,  and  instruct 
him  in  every  thing  that  was  suitable  to  his 
birth.  Afterwards  our  young  scholar  was  sent 
to  Thorn,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and 
joined  the  two  Socinian  deputies  who  were 
sent  to  that  city  in  1644,  during  a  conference 
which  was  held  on  the  subject  of  a  re-union 
of  religions,  and  of  which  he  drew  up  an  ac- 
count. Being  appointed  governor  to  the  young 
count  of  Niemirycz,  he  travelled  with  him  into 
Holland  and  France,  where  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  several  learned  men,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  religious  topics,  without  ever 
concealing  his  own  sentiments,  or  neglecting 
any  opportunity  of  maintaining  them.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1648,  he  returned  to 
Poland,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  a  zealous  Unitarian.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  John 
Ciachovius,  minister  of  Siedliski;  and  as  he 
soon  exhibited  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  pru- 
dence and  learning,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry  by  the  synod  of  Czarcow,  and  made 
pastor  of  a  church  of  that  name.  This  situa- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1655,  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  Swedes  into  that  neighbour- 
hood :  and  in  the  following  year  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Cracow.  Here  he  employed 
his  time,  with  the  other  ministers,  in  frequent 
fasting,  prayer,  and  preaching;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  who  came 
thither  with  prince  Ragotski,  he  frequently 
preached  in  the  Latin  language.  While  he 
continued  at  Cracow,  he  was  much  noticed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  did  him  the  honour 
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of  admitting  him  to  his  table;  ami  after  that 
city  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  in 
the  year  1657,  he  followed  the  Swedish  gar- 
rison, together  with  two   other  Sociniaiis,  to 
supplicate  that  prince  that  the  Unitarians,  who 
had    placeil   themselves   under  his  protection, 
might  be  comprehendid  in  the  amnesty  to  be 
granted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace   with 
Poland.     He  came  to  his  majesty  at  Wolgast, 
who  treated  him  with  the  same  condescension 
as  formerly,  and  he  now  obtained  an  acquaint- 
ance  with   some  of  the  Swedish   nobility,  to 
whom  he  freely  explained  his  religious  princi- 
ples on  several  occasions,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  silence  him  by  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  divines.     When,  however, 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  he 
had   the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Unita- 
rians were  cruelly  and  unjustly  excluded  from 
the  amnesty  granted  to  others  who  were  not 
Catholics.       Finding    himself  by    this    means 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  remaining  in  safety 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Copenhagen, 
in  the  year  1660,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  Denmark  an  asylum  in  that  city 
for  his  persecuted  brethren  who  had  been  ba- 
nished from  Poland.      To  this  prince,  as  well 
as  to  the  Danish  nobility,  he  rendered  himself 
very  acceptable,  pirticularly  in  consequence  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence  furnished  him  with,  of  com- 
municating interesting  articles  of  intelligence 
from  different  countries.     These  communica- 
tions afforded  the  king  so  much  pleasure,  that 
he  gave  Lubienietzki   an  employment,  which 
was  that  of  transcribing  his  letters  for  his  ma- 
jesty's perusal,  with  the  promise  of  an  annual 
pension.     He  was  never,  indeed,  received  at 
court-,  but   the  king  frequently  sent  for  him, 
and  heard  him  discourse  on  religious  subjects. 
This  prince  also  appointed  a  debate  to  be  held 
between  our  Pole  and  his  confessor,  at  which 
he  was  himself  present.     These  marks  of  fa- 
vour created    envy  in   the    Lutheran   divines, 
who    insinuated   that  their  sovereign   was   in 
danger  of  being  perverted  to   Arianism.      As 
these  insinuations  were  industriously  circulated, 
the  king  would  not  venture  so  far  to  oppose  the 
public  prejudices, as  to  grant  the  Unitarians  an 
asylum  in  Denmark;  but  he  gave  Lubienietzki 
a  private  assurance,  that  he  would  connive  at 
their  settlement  at  Altena. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Lubienietzki  thought 
it  most  adviseable  to  return  to  Pomer.inia,  and 
arrived  at  Stettin  in  the  year  1661,  wht-re  he 
U6cd  all  liis  endeavours  to  procure  an  undis- 


turbed residence  for  himself  and  his  sufTering 
brethren.  Persecution,  however,  soon  followed 
him  to  this  place,  from  which  he  was  obliged 
to    retire;    when    he    removed    to    Hamburg, 
where  he  directed  his  family  to  join  him,  in 
the  year   1662.     In  this  city  he  had  frequent 
conversations  with  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
on  the  subject  of  his  distinguishing  religious 
opinions,  in    the    presence    of  some   princes; 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  application  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  magistrates,  that 
they  would    not  suffer  him   to  be   molested. 
His  friends  also  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Poland,  hoping  that 
such  a  distinction  might  contribute  to  his  re- 
maining undisturbed.     But  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Hamburg  ministers  frustrated 
their  hopes.     Influenced  by  the  reiterated  soli- 
citations  of  tliese    ministers,    the    magistrates 
sent  him   frequent   orders   to  withdraw  from 
their  city;  and,   notwithstanding  his  pleas  of 
liis  Danish  majesty's  protection,  and  his  own 
innocence,    he    found    himself    compelled    to 
yield  to  the  storm ;  and  retired  to  Copenhagen 
in  the  year  1667.     During  this  second  visit  to 
Denmark,  he  was  led  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
he  had  at  length  a  prospect  of  a  peaceful  set^ 
tiement,  for  the  magistrates  of  Fredericksburg 
consented  that  the  Unitarians  should  reside  in 
their  town,  and  enjoy  without  molestation  the 
private  exercise  of  their  religion.     Upon  this 
he   removed  to  that  city,  and  invited  his  ba- 
nished brethren  to  join  him;  sparing  no  pains 
nor  cost,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  own  estate, 
that  he  might  settle  and  provide  for  them  there. 
The  enemies  of  the  Unitarians,  however,  soon 
pursued  them  into  this  hospitable  retreat  from 
persecution.     As   the  duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,   to    whose    territory    Fredericksburg   be- 
longed, had   not  given   his  formal  consent  to 
the   settlement   of   the    unitarian    refugees   in 
that  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lutheran 
superintendant  John  Reinboht,  who  was  one 
of  his  chaplains,  he  was  persuaded  to  publish 
an  edict,  by  which  they  were  banished  from 
that  city,  and  from  every  part  of  his   domi- 
nions.    In  this  emergency,  Lubienietzki  ven^- 
tured  to  repair  once  more  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  intercession  of  the  king  of  Denmark  with 
the  magistrates  induced  them  for  some   time 
to  connive  at  his  residence.     But  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  ministers  would  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  long  in  peace;  and  by  their  incessant 
solicitations,  the  magistrates  were  at  last  pre- 
vaileil  upon  to  issue  an  injunction  for  his  de- 
parture from  tlicir  jurisdiction.     He  waa  thea 
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sick,  and  promised  to  obey  them  as  speedily  ns 
possible;  but  some  wiclced  enemy,  to  make 
sure  <  f  his  dtistruction,  contrived  tliat  poison 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  his  food,  to 
which  two  of  his  daughters,  as  well  as  himself, 
fell  a  sacrifice  while  his  wife,  who  had  eaten 
very  sparingly,  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  rJe  died  in  1675,  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Altena, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  who,  like  their  persecuting  prototypes 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  were  desirous  of  pur- 
suing him  to  the  grave,  and  treating,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  a  heretic's  corps, 
with  marks  of  jnfam^y.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  for  his 
banished  brethren  a  retreat  at  Manheim,  under 
tlie  protection  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  is 
styled  the  most  latitudinarian  prince  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  and  who  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  most  tolerant.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  the  greater 
number  of  which  has  not  been  committed  to 
the  press.  The  titles  of  them  inay  be  seen  in 
Sandius's  "  Bibliotheca  Antitrinitariorum,"  p. 
165,  &c.  The  most  considerable  of  his  pub- 
lished works  shews  him  to  liave  been  well 
skilled  in  astronomy,  and  is  entitled,  "  Thea- 
trum  Cometicum,"  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1667.  ^^  is  a  most 
»  elaborate  performance,  and  contains  a  minute 
historical  account  of  every  single  comet,  which 
had  been  seen  or  recorded  from  the  deluge  to 
the  year  1665.  While  it  was  printing,  the 
knavery  of  the  persons  who  had  undertaken  to 
be  its  editors,  obliged  the  author  to  take  a 
journey  into  Holland.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  "  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Poland ;"  of  which  all 
that  Was  found  among  his  papers  was  printed 
m  Holland  in  1685,  in  8vo.  with  an  account 
of  the  author's  life  prefi.\ed  to  it.  Bayle. 
Mutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

LUBIN,  Augustine,  a  learned  French 
Augustine  monk  and  able  geographer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1624.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  among 
the  religious  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  applying  with  great  diligence  to 
his  studies,  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency, particularly  in  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  in  sacred  and  profane  history. 
.  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  his  order, 
and  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  province 
of  France,  and  afierw.irds  assistant-general  of 
the  French  Augustine  monks  at  Rome.     His 


scientific  skill  was  also  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  geographer  to  the  king.  He  died  in  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  his  order  at  Paris  in  1695, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  enriched  the  republic  of  letters  with 
several  works,  which,  if  they  are  not  recom- 
mended by  the  graces  of  style,  abound  in 
useful  and  curious  researches,  and  are  monu- 
ments of  the  erudition  of  the  author.  They 
consist  of  "  Martyrologium  Romanum,  cum 
7  abulis  Geographicis  et  Notis  Historicis,"4to. 
1660;  "Tabulffi  Sacrse  Geographica:,  sive  No- 
titia  Antiqua,  medii  Temporis,  et  nova,  Nomi- 
num  utrmsque  Testament!  ad  Geographiam 
pertinentium,"  8vo.  1670,  forming  a  dictionary 
of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
commonly  joined  with  the  Latin  Bible  known 
under  the  name  of  Leonard;  "  Geographical 
Tables,"  drawn  up  to  illustrate  the  abbe  Tal- 
lemant's  translation  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch 
from  the  original  Greek,  1 2mo.  1670;  "A 
Sequel  to  the  Key  of  the  grand  Register  of 
the  French  Benefices,  containing  the  Names  of 
Abbeys,  and  their  Founders,  their  Situa- 
tion," &c.  i2mo.  1671 ;  "  An  Account  of  the 
Abbeys  in  Italy,"  4to  in  Litin;  "  Orbis  Au- 
gustinianus,  sive  Conventuum  Ordinis  Eremi- 
tarum  S.  Augustini  Chorographica  et  Topo- 
graphica  Descriptio,"  with  a  number  of  maps 
and  designs  engraved  by  the  author,  i2mo. 
1672;  "  Index  Geographicus,  sive  in  Annales 
Usserianos  Tabula;  et  Observationes  Geogra- 
phies;," prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Usher  printed 
at  Paris  in  1673,  folio;  "  The  History  of 
Lapland,"  translated  front  SchefFer,  410.  1678; 
and  "  The  Geographical  Mercury,  or,  the 
Guide  to  the  Curious  in  Maps,"  i2mo.  1678, 
which,  though  a  work  of  value  when  it  was 
first  published,  is  obviously  not  adapted  to 
modern  times.  Moreri.  Nouii.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
LUBIN,  EiLHARD,  a  theologian  and  philo- 
logist, was  born  in  1565,  at  Westerstede,  in 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minister.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  and  acquired  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  with  the 
branches  of  science  usually  taught  in  those  se- 
minaries. He  was  appointed  professor  of 
poetry  at  Rostock  in  1595,  and  of  theology 
ten  years  afterwards.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  died  in  1621.  Pie  made  himself  known 
by  several  philological  publications,  of  which 
were,  "  Antiquarius,  sive  Priscorum  et  minus 
Usitatorum  Vocabulorum  Brevis  Interpretatio :" 
"Clavis  Linguse  Graecae,  sive  Vocabula  Latino- 
Grsca;"  editions  of  "  Anacreon/'  "  Juvenal 
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ar\i\  PiTsiiis,"  with  notes;  "Horace"  and 
•'  Juvenal,"  with  a  paraphrase;  the  "  Antho- 
lofjia,"  witli  a  Latin  version;  "  Epistolx  vete- 
runi  GrKcorum,  Gr.  et  Lat. ;"  the  "  Dionysacs 
of  Nonniis,  Gr.  and  Lat.;"  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;"  "  Monotcssaron," 
being  a  harmony  of  the  evangelists.  His 
Latin  poems  are  printed  in  tlie  third  volume  of 
the  "  Dcliciw  Poetar.  German."  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  obtained  most  fame  in 
his  life,  though  now  forgotten,  was  a  treatise 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  entitled  "  Phosphorus, 
de  Prima  Causa  etNatura  Mali,  Tractatus  Hy- 
permetaphysicus."  I  he  hypothesis  he  pro- 
posed was  that  of  two  co-eternal  principles, 
God  and  nothing,  of  which  the  latter  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  other  theorists.  To  those  who  are 
conversant  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  con- 
troversies, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
this  unintelligible  system  had  its  opponents  and 
defenders.     Bayle. — A, 

LUCA,  John-Baptist  de,  a  learned  Nea- 
politan cardinal  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
■was  of  humble  origin,  and  born  at  Vcnozza  in 
the  Ba-ilicate,  about  the  year  1 6 17.  Having 
been  educated  to  the  church,  he  obtained  pre- 
ferment by  dint  of  merit,  and  became  referen- 
dary of  the  two  signatures,  and  afterwards  au- 
ditor to  pope  Innocent  XL  By  that  pontiff  he 
•was  nominated  cardinal,  in  168 1,  and  died 
within  eighteen  montlis  after  his  elevation  to 
the  purple,  about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He 
■was  the  author  of  "  Annotationes  ad  Conci- 
lium Tridentinum;"  "  Relatio  Curia:  Roma- 
ns," 4to.,  1680,  containing  a  full  account  of 
all  the  congregations,  tribunals,  jurisdictions, 
&c.  of  that  court,  and  much  other  curious 
mattir;  "  11  Dottor  Volgare,"  treating  on  se- 
veral legal  topics;  "  A  Discourse  in  Favour  of 
the  Italian  Language;"  and  an  immense  com- 
pilation of  ecclesiastical  law,  entitled,  "  Thea- 
ttum  Justitia;  et  Veritatis,"  &c.  in  twenty-one 
volumes  folio;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
ofKome.     Aloreri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LUCAN.  Marcus  Ann/BUS  Lucanus,  a 
celebrated  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba 
in  Spain,  about  A.D.  39.  His  father,  Ann;BUS 
Mela,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His  mother, 
Acilia,  was  daughter  of  Acilius  Lucanus,  an 
eminent  orator.  Lucan  was  brought  to  Rome 
at  t!»e  age  of  eight  months,  wlience  his  educa- 
tion could  have  contributed  nothing  to  a  pro- 
vincial impurity  of  taste  and  language  which 
some  critics  have  fancied  in  him.  He  was 
early   committed   to   the   care   of  the   ablest 
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masters  in  gramm.^r  and  rlietoric,  and  he  stu- 
died philosopliy  under  the  stoic  Cornutus 
(also  the  preceptor  of  Persius),  from  whom  he 
derived  the  lofty  and  free  strain  of  sentiment 
by  which  he  is  so  much  distinguished.  He  \'s 
supposed  to  have  completed  his  education  at 
Athens.  His  uncle  Seneca,  then  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero,  brought  him  into  public  life, 
and  he  obtained  the  office  of  questor,  before 
he  was  of  the  legal  age  to  exercise  it.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  college  of  augurs,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and 
in  the  full  career  of  honour  and  opulence. 
His  union  with  Polla  Argcntaria,  the  daughter 
of  a  Roman  senator,  who^e  merits  have  been 
celebrated  by  two  poets,  Statius  and  Martial, 
added  domestic  felicity  to  his  external  pros- 
perity. 

Lucan  had  at  an  early  age  given  proofs  of 
poetical  talents,  and  had  acquired  reputatioa 
by  several  compositions.  This  circumstance 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  one  of  whose 
passions  was  that  of  being  regarded  as  the 
greatest  poet  and  musician  of  his  time.  Greedy 
of  public  adulation  in  this  favourite  point,  he 
recited  before  a  large  assembly  at  the  festival 
of  the  Qninquennalia,  a  piece  of  his  own  com- 
posing on  the  story  of  Niobe.  Notwithstanding 
the  plaudits  with  which  it  was  received,  Lucan, 
who  also  seems  to  have  felt  in  no  small  degree 
the  love  of  admiration,  ventured  to  recite  a 
poem  on  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  emperor;  and,  strange  to  tell, 
the  judges  awarded  to  him  the  prize.  From 
this  period,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with  all 
the  malignity  of  a  vanquished  rival,  and  made 
use  of  his  power  in  forbidding  him  again  to 
repeat  any  of  his  verses  in  public.  To  this 
tyrannical  mandate,  he  added  the  insult  of  ri- 
diculing and  depreciating  his  works.  When 
the  enormities  of  this  imperial  monster  had  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy  against  him  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  with  Piso  at  their  head, 
Lucan  took  p^rt  in  it.  Fo  the  indignation  of 
an  injured  author,  which  Tacitus  suggests  as 
his  motive,  may  surely  be  added  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  an  enthusiast  for  li- 
berty and  his  country,  who  could  not  but  exe- 
crate a  tyrant  and  oppressor.  He  has,  in- 
deed, addressed  some  very  adulatory  lines  to 
this  same  tyrant,  but  they  were  probably  writ- 
ten while  he  appeared  under  the  mask  of  a 
benevolent  and  well-disposed  young  prince. 
'Fhe  plot  was  discovered,  and  Lucan  was  ap- 
prehended among  the  other  conspirators.  It 
mu<t  mortify  every  lover  of  genius  and  liberal 
principles  to  learn  that  he  failed  in  the  trial, 
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and  incurred  a  stain  of  baseness  which  will 
evjr  adhere  to  his  name.  I'acitus  (Annal. 
sv.  55.)  expressly  affirms  that,  overcome  by  a 
promise  of  pardon,  he  accused  as  an  accom- 
plice, among  others,  his  own  mother.  This 
direct  charge  from  so  weighty  a  historian,  who 
certainly  was  not  inclined  to  calumniate  the 
friends  of  freedom,  can  scarcely  be  set  aside  by 
the  mere  , surmises  which  some  defenders  of 
Lucan  have  offered.  The  circumstance  most 
in  his  favour,  which  has  been  forcibly  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the  notes  to  his  essay 
on  epic  poetry,  is  that  (according  to  Tacitus) 
the  mother  of  Lucan  was  passed  over  without 
either  absolution  or  punishment;  whence  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  no  evidence  existed  of 
her  having  been  charged  by  her  son,  but  po- 
pular rumour;  for  no  other  person,  however 
distantly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  seems 
to  have  escaped  without  some  kind  of  penalty. 
If,  however,  the  virtue  of  Lucan  was  betrayed 
by  a  moment  of  weakness,  his  mind  recovered 
its  firmness  for  the  concluding  scene.  Being 
ordered  to  die,  he  chose  the  same  death  with 
his  uncle  Seneca,  and  had  his  veins  opened. 
When  he  found  himself  growing  cold  and 
faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  repeated  some 
of  his  own  lines,  describing  a  wounded  soldier 
sinking  in  a  similar  manner,  and  these  were 
the  last  words  he  littered.  He  died  A.D.  65, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Of 
the  various  poems  of  Lucan,  his  "  Pharsalia" 
only  has  come  down  to  modern  times.  This 
is  an  unfinished  piece,  relating  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  civil  war  between  Cffisar  and 
Pompey.  Its  title  to  the  name  of  an  epic  poem 
has  been  disputed  by  those  critics  who,  from 
the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  main- 
tained that  machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  essential  to  that  species 
of  composition.  Whatever  it  be  entitled,  it 
certainly  ranks  among  the  capital  productions 
of  the  Latin  muse,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  shall  endure.  It  is,  indeed,  not  with- 
out great  faults,  such  as  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity of  style,  extravagant  descriptions,  turgid 
metaphors,  and  bombastic  sentiments.  But 
these  are  redeemed  by  a  strain  of  moral  subli- 
mity superior  to  that  of  any  other  ancient,  by 
a  noble  spirit  of  freedom,  and  by  frequent  in- 
stances of  genuine  poetry  both  in  the  thoughts 
and  expressions.  Hence  he  has  had  admirers 
who  have  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  epic 
poets;  while  others  have  treated  him  with 
great  severity,  and  degraded  him  to  the  class  of 
rhetoricians  and  declaimcrs.     It  may  safely, 


however,  be  asserted,  that  he  was  never  pe- 
rused without  the  warmest  emotions  by  any 
whose  minds  were  in  unison  with  his  own. 
Of  the  editions  of  Lucan,  the  best  are  the  Va- 
riorum, Lw^?-^/.  B.  8vo.  1669;  Oudendorp's.with 
May's  supplement,  Ltigd.  B.  4to.  1728;  ^Vi-c- 
msn's,  Lugcl.  B.  4to.  1740;  Bentley's,  Straw- 
berry-hill, 4to.  1760.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  Delphin  edition  of  this  poet  of  li- 
berty, and  that  one  of  the  first  classics  printed 
under  the  short-lived  French  republic  was  a 
Lucan  in  splendid  folio  by  Didot.  He  has 
been  translated  into  French  verse  by  Brebeuf, 
and  into  English  verse  by  Rowe.  TaL-hi  Anna!. 
Voss'ii  Poet.  Lat.      Cn/siui's  Latin  Poets. — A. 

LITCAS,  Francis,  surnamed  Brugensis, 
a  learned  Flemish  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Bruges,  who  was 
educated  at  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  made  dean  of 
the  church  of  St.  Omer's.  He  died  in  the 
year  1619.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  langua- 
ges, and  was  an  expert  judicious  critic.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Notationes  in  Sacra  Biblia, 
quibus  variantia  discrepantibus  Loca  exem- 
plaribus  summo  Studio  discutiuntur,"  4to. 
1 5  So,  of  which  father  Simon  gives  a  particu- 
lar account,  with  high  commendations ;  "  Com- 
mentaria  in  Evangel."  in  five  volumes  folio; 
"  Notae  ad  varias  Lectiones  in  Evangel."  lib. 
IL;  "  Itiner.  Jesu  Ch.risti,  ex  IV.  Evangel.;" 
"Apologia  pro  Chaldaico  Paraphraste;"  "Con- 
cordantia;  Latinorum  Bibliorum  Vulgatrc  Edi- 
tionis,"  &c.  8vo.  1684;  "  Romans  Correc- 
tionis  in  Latinis  Bibliis,  Editionis  Vulgatjc 
jussu  Sexti  V.  Pont.  Max.  recognitis  Loca  in- 
signiora  observata  a  Fr.  Luca  Brugensi,"  8vo. 
l6c8,  &c.  Moi-eri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Si~ 
ihm's  Ci'it.  Hist,  ^ext  of  the  N.  Test.  ch.  xii. 
Diet.  Bill.  Hist,  et  Crit. — M. 

LUCAS,  Paul,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  in  1664.  He  felt  an  early  in- 
clination to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  which 
he  gratified  by  several  tours  through  the  Le- 
vant, Egypt,  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  He 
brought  back  a  rich  treasure  of  medals  and 
other  curiosities  for  the  king's  cabinet,  who 
ordered  him  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  in  17 14  nominated  him  one  of  his 
antiquaries.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy  gave 
him  a  place  in  her  household,  and  he  married 
one  of  his  own  relations.  In  1723,  he  took 
another  voyage  to  the  Levant  by  order  of 
Lewis  XV,  whence  he  brought  back  several 
rare  manuscripts  and  medals.  After  some 
years  of  repose,  his  passion  for  travelling  re- 
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vivod,  nnJ  in  1736  he  visited  Spain,  whicli 
country  he  had  not  before  seen.  He  was  very 
well  received  by  tlie  king,  who  engaged  him  to 
arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals;  but  during  this 
employment  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  1737,  at  tlic  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  "  'lyavcls  of  Paul  Lucas"  form  seven 
volumes  i2mo.  His  first  travels  in  1699, 
with  his  second  in  1 704,  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  four  volumes,  1712-14:  these  contain  his 
voyage  to  the  Levant,  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Africa.  His  travels  in  17 14, 
in  Turkey,  Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
were  published  at  Rouen,  in  three  volumes, 
1 7 19.  It  is  asserted  that  these  several  relations 
were  drawn  up  and  put  in  order  from  his  jour- 
nals by  different  men  of  letters;  the  first  tra- 
vels bv  Baudelot  de  Dairval;  the  second  by 
Fourmont;  the  tliird  by  the  abbe  Banier. 
They  are  accounted  amusing  and  instructive, 
though  not  witliout  a  mixture  of  fiction.  Mo- 
rerl.      Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LUCAS,  Richard,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  excellent  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  born  at 
Presteigne  in  Radnorshire,  in  the  year  1648. 
When  he  had  acquired  the  requisite  grammar- 
learning,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  a  student  at  Jcsus-coliege  in 
1664.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1668;  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1672. 
Afterwards  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  for  some  time  master  of  tlie  free-school  at 
Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  From  that 
place  he  removed  to  London,  where  his  pulpit 
talents  were  much  admired;  and  he  became 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  in  1683.  In 
1691,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  West- 
minster in  1696.  From  his  youth  his  eye-sight 
had  been  gradually  failitig;  and  about  this  time 
lie  had  the  misfortune  to  become  totally  blind. 
He  died  in  1715,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
These  few  particulars  contain  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  the  life  and  character  of  a  divine, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  whose  valuable  writings  will 
tranrniit  Ids  name  with  honour  to  posterity. 
'I  he  most  important  of  these  is  his  "  Enquiry 
after  Happiness,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.  which 
has  passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions, 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  It 
was  composed  by  the  author  after  he  had  lost 
his  sight,  and  was  rendered  incapable  of  pub- 
lic services^  and  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  he 


did  not  live  to  complete  his  whole  design. 
Doddridge,  in  whose  MS.  lectures  this  anec- 
dote of  him  is  related,  observes  that  "  his  style 
is  very  peculiar;  sometimes  very  free,  nearly 
approaching  to  conversation;  sometimes  grand 
and  solemn;  usually  very  expressive.  His 
method  is  not  clear,  but  his  tlioughts  are  ex- 
cellent; many  of  them  taken  from  an  attentive 
observation  of  life:  he  wrote  as  one  entirely 
devoted  to  God  and  superior  to  the  world." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Practical  Chris- 
tianity, or  an  Account  of  the  Holiness  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins,  with  the  Motives  to  it," 
&c.  8vo.;  "The  MoraHty  of  the  Gospel," 
8vo.;  "  Christian  Thoughts  for  every  Day  in 
the  Week,"  8vo.;  "  A  Guide  to  Heaven," 
8vo.;  "  J  he  Duty  of  Servants,"  Svo.;  "  Ser- 
mons," in  five  volumes  8vo.  some  of  which 
were  published  by  his  son;  and  he  translated 
into  Latin  "  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,"  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  i68o,  Svo.  Wood's 
Alheii.  O.\oti.  vol.  II.  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Biog. 
JUS.  ut  supra.— M. 

LUCAS,  TuDENSis,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
prelate  and  writer  who  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  became  first  of  all  deacon,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Tuy,  a  city  in  Gallicia, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname.  He  made  se- 
veral voyages  into  the  East,  and  other  countries, 
while  he  was  yet  a  deacon,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  religion 
and  ceremonies  of  different  nations;  and  during 
a  visit  to  Rome,  acquired  the  esteem  of  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  who  raised  him  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
"  Against  the  Albigenses,  in  three  Books," 
first  published  by  Jolin  Mariana,  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  in  161 2,  410.  and  afterwards  inserted 
with  notes  by  Mariana,  Gretzer,  and  Scot,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr. ;" 
"  The  Life  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,"  given 
by  Mabillon,  under  S«c.  Benedict,  II.  and  by 
Bolland,  under  April,  &c.;  and  he  made  consi- 
derable additions  to  "  The  Chronicle  of  St. 
Isidore,"  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1236, 
which  ai-c  inserted  in  Andrew  Scot's  "  His- 
pan.  Illustrat."  vol.  IV.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
XL  suh  Sac.  TVald.     Dupin.     Moreri.—M.. 

LUCAS  VAN  Lr.YDEN.     See  Letdfn. 

LUCENA,  JoAM  nE,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
and  one  of  the  many  members  of  that  extra- 
ordinary society  who  liave  honourably  distin- 
guished themselves.  He  was  born  at  J  ran- 
coso  in  1550,  and  entered  the  order  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  His  talents  soon  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  professor  in  cardinal  Hen- 
rique's university  of  Evora,  a  distinction  which 
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Lucena  seems  to  have  merited  in  the  learned 
age  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  excellent,  or  so  popular  a  preacher,  that 
when  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  his  auditors,  with  one  common 
and  unpremeditated  cry,  to  beseech  him  to 
proceed. 

The  work  whicli  he  left  belilnd  him  is,  in 
his  own  language,  H'utoria  dn  Vlda  do  Padre  S. 
Francisco  de  JCavier,  e  do  quefizeram  no.  India  cs 
mats  Relighzos  da  Ccmpanhia  de  Jem — The  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  S.  Francisco  de  Xavier,  and 
of  what  the  other  Religious  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus  have  done  in  India.  It  was  published  at 
Lisbon  in  1600,  the  year  of  his  death.  An 
Italian  version  appeared  at  Rome  in  1613,  and 
a  Spanish  one  at  Seville  in  16 19.  It  was  re- 
edited  at  Lisbon  in  1788,  fey  Bento  Joze  de 
Souza  Farinha,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
regius  professor  of  philosophy,  to  whom  his 
countrymen  are  indebted  for  accurate  re-edi- 
tions of  many  old  and  valuable  works. 

Lucena's  history  ends  with  the  death  of  Xa- 
vier in  1552.  After  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India,  the  villainy  of  the  Dutch  in 
Japan,  and  the  folly  of  the  Dominicans  in 
China,  a  work  which  records  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  east  is  read  with  diminished 
interest.  The  style  of  the  book  is  praised  by 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  it ;  it  contains 
much  to  edify  a  Catholic,  and  much  valuable 
information  for  more  reasonable  readers.  The 
author  was  a  good  man,  nudtis  virtutibus  doctri- 
r.aque  merito  cams  omnibus  ac  venerabUh,  He 
died  at  St.  Roques,  Lisbon,  in  his  fifty-first 
year. — R.  S. 

LUCIAN,  a   distinguished    Greek    writer, 
was  a  native  of  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Co- 
magene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     He 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  of  mean  pa- 
rentage, and  in  his  youth  was  placed  with  an 
uncle   to  learn  the  art  of  statuary.     Having 
contracted  a  disgust  for  this  employment  by 
the  bad  success  of  his  first  attempts,  he  with- 
drew from  his  master,  and  went  to  Antioch, 
where  he  engaged  in  literary  studies,  and.  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  pleader.      Wearied, 
however,  with  the  contention  of  the  bar,  he 
confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  eloquence 
as  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  in  which  capacity 
he  visited  several  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.      Under  tlic 
emperor  .Viarcus  Antoninus,  he  was  appointed 
procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt.     He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,   at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety.     The 
works  of  Lucian,  of  which  a  large  number 


have  reached  our  times,  consist  of  a  variety  of 
pieces,  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical,  and  satiri- 
cal, partly  in  the  historical  and  dialectical  form, 
but  principally  in  that  of  dialogue.     Of  these, 
the    most   popular,    and    those    which    have 
stamped  his  character  as  a  writer,  are  such  as 
are  distinguished  by  a  vein  of  humour  em- 
ployed in  ridiculing  the  heathen  mythology,  or 
the  sects  of  philosophers  which  then  divided 
the  schools  of  Greece.     He  is  accounted  the 
principal  master  of  witty  raillery  among  the 
ancients;  and  ranks  with  Swift  and  Voltaire 
among  the  moderns,  though  his  satire  is  less 
delicate  and  ingenious  than  theirs.     Some  of 
his  keenest  strokes   against  false  religion  and 
philosophy  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Cy- 
nics,   Diogenes  and  Menippus.     He  himself 
seems  to  have  adopted  no  particular  system, 
but  to  have  been  the  general  foe  of  imposture 
and  superstition  in  all.     As  the  Epicurean  sect 
concurred  with  him  in  this  respect,  he  treats  it 
with  more  favour  than  the  rest.     He  likewise 
frequently  assumes  the  strong  sense  and  acute- 
ness  of  the  Socratics.     The  Christian  religion 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  his  ridicule,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  only  in 
the  garb  of  mystery  and  fanaticism.     Like  his 
brother  satirists,  he  is  little  restricted  by  truth 
and   moderation  in  his  sarcasms,  and  readily 
admits  calumnious  reports  relative  to  eminent 
characters.     Some  of  his  pieces  offend  against 
decency,  but  in  general  he  is  a  friend  to  mo- 
rality.    The  best  editions  of  Lucian's  works 
entire    are  those  of    Bourdelot,  Par'ts^   folio, 
1 6 15;  of  Grjevius,  Ainst.   two  volumes  Bvo. 
1687;  of  Reitzius,   Jrnst.   four  vt)lumes  4to. 
1743,  and   the  Bipontine,  ten  volumes   8vo. 
1789-93.    Editions  of  his  select  dialogues,  and 
of  other  detached  pieces,  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  much  used  in  schools.      Vossii  Hist. 
Grac.     Morerl.     Bruckcr.    hibUogr.  Diet. — A. 
LUCIAN,  an  eminent  Christian  martyr  in 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  most  un- 
exceptionable authoflties,  was  a  native  of  An- 
tioch, of  which    place  he   became    presbyter. 
From  the  testimonies  of  St.  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  Sozomen,   it  appears  that   he  was  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man,  of  an  unblemished  and 
excellent  character  in  all  respects,  of  great  elo- 
quence,  and   particularly  well  skilled  in   the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.     He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  corrections, 
suggested  by   a    collation    of    ancient   copies; 
which  version  was  generally  used  in  Jerome's 
time,  by  the  churches  from  Constaiumople  to 
Antioch.     Luci.n  also  published  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  canon  of  which  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  that    undeserving  of  notice.     Fabrkii  Bib!.  Eccl.  sub 

of  other  ChrUti.ins.     Jerome,  however,  doei      '^'  "    ~~       f^     -'•  "•■     •■■    •    >■' 

not    commend    these    editions,    but    accuses 

them  of  containing  readings  and  interpolations 

not  warranted  by  good   authorities ;    and   he 

depreciates  Lucian's  Septuagint  in  comparison 

with  Origen's,  which  last  he  himself  followed 

in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  froin 

ihe  Greek.     What  the  opinion  of  Lucian  was 

on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  much 

questioned  ;  and  though  the  evidence  is  very 


Hicroii.  cap.  77.  Eiisebii  Hist  Keel.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  13.  Sozonieii.  Hist.  Eecl-  lib.  Hi.  cap.  5. 
Lardner's  Cred.  part  H.  vol.  V.  chap.  58. 
Diipin.  Cave's  Hist.  Keel.  vJ.  I.  sub  sec. 
Novat. — M. 

LUCIFER,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cag- 
liiri,  or  Calaris  as  the  ancients  wrote  it,  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  by  pope  Lib;rius  to  Milan 


strong  in  favour  of  his  having  maintained  the  in  the  year  354,  whither  the  emperor  Constan 

same  sentiments  with  Arius,  or  Paul  of  Samo-  tius  had  summoned  a  council  for  the  purpose 

sata,  yet  the  accounts  concerning  him  are  so  of  condemning  Athanasius.     At  that  council 

difficult  to  be  reconciled,  that  this  is  a  point  Lucifer  and  Euscbius  bishop  of  Verceil  adhered 

which  cannot  be  easily  decided.      In  Lard  nor,  most  strenuously  to  the  cause  of  the  Alexan- 

as  quoted  below,  the  reader  may  find  a  sum-  drian  prelate,  whom  they  defended  with  un- 

mary  of  the  testimonies  referred  to  on  both  daunted  courage.     Provoked  at  their  firmness, 

sides  of  the  question.     During  the  persecution  which  few  had   the  spirit  or  integrity  to  imi 


of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
Lucian  was  taken  into  custody,  and  conducted 
to  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  tlien  was. 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
commanded  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith  ; 
which  he  steadily  refused,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  able  apology  for  it.  Upon  this 
he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  was  put  to 
death;  but  in  what  manner  we  are  not  precise- 
ly informed.  Rufinus,  in  his  Latin  translation 
oi  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  the 
place  referred  to  below,  has  inserted  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  said  to  be  the  same 
apology  which  Lucian  delivered,  concerning 


tatc,  the  emperor  banished  them  into  the  East. 
Lucifer's  place  of  exile  was  at  first  at  Germa- 
nicia,  a  city  in  Syria;  hence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  where 
he  resided  for  the  longest  period.  Here  he 
wrote  two  books  in  defence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  supporters,  against  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  with  so  much  boldness,  and  even  indecent 
violence,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  when  he 
wrote  them,  his  mind  must  have  been  prepared 
to  suffer  martyrdom.  These  books  he  not 
only  published,  but  sent  a  copy  of  them  to 
Constantius  to  be  presented  to  him  in  his  own 
name.     Astonished  at  his  intrepidity,  the  em- 


which  various  opinions  are  entertained  by  dif-     peror  delivered  them  to-Florentius,  grand  mas- 


ferent  critics,  some  thinking  it  to  be  Luci- 
an's, others  Rufinus's,  ar.d  others  in  part  only 
the  apology  of  ourmartyr,  with  some  additions 
by  the  historian.  Whichever  of  these  hypo- 
theses be  the  true  one,  it  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  represents  in  some  measure  the  sen- 
timents of  those  ancient  Christians,  who  cen- 


ter of  his  palace,  to  send  them  to  Lucifer,  that 
he  might  either  acknowledge  or  disavow  them. 
Without  hesitation  the  bishop  openly  declared 
himself  to  be  the  author,  and  wrote  to  Floren- 
tius  that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  death  in  de- 
fence of  what  he  had  written  and  done.  But 
if  he  courted  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  lie 


sidered  their  religion  as  a  divine  institution  of    did  not  obtain  them.     About  this  time  .ntha 


virtue.  In  St.  Jerome's  time  there  were  extant 
some  small  treatises  of  liis  concerning  tl:e 
faith,  and  some  letters  ;  of  which  there  are  no 
remains  now  in  existence  excepting  a  fragment 
of  one  letter  preserved  in  the  Paschal  chronicle, 
if  that  be  genuine.  As  to  the  creed  or  formu- 
lary of  faith  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Lucian's,  its  claim  to  genuine- 
ness cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony 
of  antiquity.  In  "the  Acts  of  Lucian,"  insert- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  BoUandus's  "  Acta 
Sanctor.,"  many  additional  circumstances  are 
mentioned  respecting  Lucian,  which  are  either 
evidently    fabulous,    or    contradictory    to    the 


nasius  sent  a  deacon  to  him,  with  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered 
the  catholic  cause,  and  requesting  a  copy  of 
his  works,  which  he  cither  translated  himself, 
or  caused  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Greek.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  Lucifer, 
who  with  his  fellow-suflcrer  Eusebius  had 
been  exiled  into  the  upper  Thebais,  recovered 
his  liberty  in  common  with  the  other  catholic 
bishops,  and  came  to  Antioch,  where  the  Ca- 
tholics were  tlivided  into  two  parties.  Instead 
of  contributing  to  heal  the  breach,  Lucifer 
widened  it,  by  joining  with  the  opponents  of 
the  bishop  Meletius,  who,  though  a  Catholic,, 


cstabUshed  truth  of  history,  and  are  therefore     was  ordained  by  bishops  suspected  of  Ajrian?. 
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ism,  an(1  had  communicated  wltli  them ;  and 
he  intemperately  ordained  Paulinus,  a  presby- 
ter among  the  malcontents,  to  the  episcopal 
ofBce.  This  step  was  condemned  by  his  friend 
Eusebius  of  Verceil,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Antioch  by  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
view  of  re-establisliing  the  peace  of  that 
church.  But  Lucifer,  determined  to  main- 
tain what  he  had  done,  indignantly  with- 
drew from  the  communion  of  Eusebius ; 
and  he  formed  a  party,  called  after  him  Luci- 
ferians,  who  resolved  to  avoid  all  commerce 
or  fellovi^ship  with  those  bishops  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  or 
acceded  to  the  act  of  absolution,  which  the 
catholic  world  in  general  had  passed  in  favour 
of  those  who  in  the  time  of  Constantius  had 
deserted  to  the  Arians.  Lucifer  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  seems,  were  willing  to  receive  the 
laity  who  came  over  from  the  Arians,  upon 
renouncing  their  error ;  but  they  would  not 
consent  that  bishops,  who  had  complied  with 
the  Arians,  should  be  received  as  such.  They 
might,  upon  their  returning  to  the  Catholics,  be 
received  as  laymen  ;  but  they  were  not  any 
more  to  officiate  in  the  church.  With  this 
resolution  Lucifer  withdrew  into  Sardinia,  and 
produced  a  schism  in  the  church  ;  which 
spread  very  widely,  but  did  not  obtain  numerous 
adherents,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  out- 
lived the  current  century.  Lucifer  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  the  year  370.  His  works  are M'rit- 
ten  without  art  and  eloquence,  with  much  heat 
and  passion,  and  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous 
style.  Dupin  pronounces  them  to  be  "  no- 
thing but  a  collection  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
mixed  with  apostrophes,  applications,  and  re- 
flections." They  consist  of,  "  ad  Constanti- 
num  Imperatorem,  Lib.  II.;"  "  De  Regibus 
Apostaticis  -,"  "  de  non  convenicndo  cum  Hse- 
reticis;"  "  de  non  parcendo  Delinquentibus  in 
Deum;"  "Quod  moriendum  sit  pro  Filio 
Dei  j"  and  "Epistola  brevis  ad  Florentiurn." 
They  were  collected  together,  and  published 
at  Paris  by  John  Till,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
1568,  8vo.  •,  and  are  inserted  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Ftibridi  Bibl.  Eccl. 
sub  Hie f on.  cap.  95.  Cave'i  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
sub  sac.  Arian.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Lardners 
Cred.  part  H.  vol.  IX.  ch.  91.— M. 

LUCILIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  poet,  was 
born  at  Suessa  in  the  country  of  the  Aurunci, 
about  B.C.  148.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
and  was  great-uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great.  In 
the  Numaiitine  war  he  bore  arms  under  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  with  whom  and  his 
friend  Lxlius  he  lived  upon  familiar  terms.     It 


!s  said  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  died 
at  Naples  B.  C.  103,  at  the  age  of  forty-six; 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  since  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  and  A.  Gellius 
mentions  him  as  citing  the  Licinian  law, 
which  was  not  passed  till  five  or  six  years  after 
the  alleged  time  of  his  death.  Lucilius  ren- 
dered himself  famous  as  the  first  Latin  satirist, 
at  least  the  first  of  note,  and  his  verses  appear 
to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  Rome. 
From  Horace,  who  refers  to  them  several  times 
in  his  own  satires,  we  learn  that  he  imitated 
the  old  Greek  comedians  in  marking  out  by  his 
censure  individuals  notorious  for  their  vices, 
though  of  the  highest  rank;  being  (say  sthispoet) 

— uni  aequus  Virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis. 
To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend. 
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Horace,  however,  describes  him  as  harsh  and 
negligent  in  his  versification,  hasty,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  toil  of  correctness. 
He  was  likewise  censured  for  the  frequent 
mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  words.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  egotist,  committing 
(says  Horace)  "  all  his  secrets  to  his  books, 
whence  the  whole  life  of  the  old  man  is  dis- 
played, as  in  a  votive  tablet."  He  was  a  keen 
and  vehement  satirist,  who,  according  to  the 
metaphor  of  Juvenal,  pursued  the  guilty 
"  sword  in  hand."  Of  his  thirty  books  of 
verses  only  some  scattered  fragments  are  come 
down  to  modern  times.  These  were  published 
separately,  with  annotations,  by  Francis  Douza 
in  ifio.Amst.  1593;  reprinted  at  Padua,  1713. 
The  fragments  are  also  given  in  Mattaire's 
"  Corpus  Poetarum."  Fossil  Poet.  Lat. 
Bayle.—A. 

LUCIUS  I.  pope,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Cornelius,  in  the 
year  252.  In  this  statement  Jerome  and  Eu- 
sebius concur;  while  the  latter  adds,  that  he 
did  not  preside  over  the  Roman  church  quite 
eight  months.  At  present,  the  day  of  his  or- 
dination and  the  duration  of  his  episcopate  are 
reckoned  uncertain.  Bishop  Pearson  thought 
it  probable,  that  he  was  ordained  on  the  tv/en- 
ty-fifth  of  September,  and  sat  five  whole 
inonths  and  ten  days,  dying  on  the  fourth  of 
March  253  ;  which  hypothesis  nearly  agrees 
with  the  conjectures  of  other  modern 
writers.  He  was  banislied  from  Rome  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination,  under  the  reign  of 
Gallus;  but  he  soon  returned,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  flock,  who  crowded  to  meet  him.  On 
tliis  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a  letter. 
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congntuhting  him  upon  his  return  from  his 
exile,  ns  he  says  he  had  done  before  upon  his 
ordination  and  confession.  In  this  letter  St. 
Cyprian  observes,  that  he  was  perhaps  recall- 
ed to  be  Immolated  in  the  sipht  of  his  flock, 
that  they  might  be  encouraged  and  animated 
bv  his  Christian  constancy  and  resolution.  In 
a  letter  afterwards  written  to  pope  Stephen, 
Cyprian  calls  Lucius  a  martyr;  but  the  anci- 
ent writers  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
deatli -,  and,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  that 
father  in  this  place  is  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  but  would  be  more  properly  rendered 
a  confessor.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub  Hieron. 
cap.  66.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
Platina.  Aforeri.  Boiver.  Lardiier's  Cred. 
J'art  II.  vol.  V.  ch.  46.— M. 

LUCIUS  11.  pope,  formerly  called  Gerard 
de  Cacciaiieinici,  was  raised  to  that  dignity  on 
the  death  of  Celestine  II.  in  the  year  1144. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  life  among  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  year  1125,  pope 
Honorius  II.  created  him  a  cardinal,  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  of  the  holy  cross  at  Jerusalem, 
and  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church.  By  pope  Innocent  II.  he  was  nomi- 
nated chancellor  of  the  same.  In  1127,  he 
was  sent  papal  legate  into  Germany;  as  he 
was  a  second  time  in  1135.  Being  made  go- 
vernor of  Beneventum  by  pope  Innocent,  in 
1 132,  he  bravely  defended  that  city  against  tlie 
army  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  That  prince 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Innocent ; 
but  again  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
territories  of  the  church,  soon  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lucius  II.  to  the  popedom.  He  now 
seized  on  Terracina,  plundered  the  famous 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  as  well  as  the 
church,  and  ravaged  all  Campania.  At  an 
interview  with  the  pope,  however,  he  consent- 
ed to  terms  of  peace,  and  after  restoring  the  cap- 
tured places,  returned  to  Sicily.  In  our  life 
of  pope  Innocent  II.  we  have  seen,  that  a  little 
before  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  the  Romans 
threw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  temporal  matters, 
restoring  the  senate,  and  creating  their  own 
magistrates,  to  whom  alone  they  would  yield  obe- 
dience. This  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberties  they  persisted  in  after  the  election  of 
Lucius,  whom  they  acknowledged  for  lawful 
pope,  but  would  not  own  him  for  tlieir  sove- 
reign. Instructed  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  they 
maintained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  the  clergy,  that  they  skould  pos- 
sess lordships,  estates,  or  temporal  dominion, 
and  that  they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 


such  decent  subsistence  as  they  might  derive 
from  voluntary  tythes  and  oblations.  To  Lu- 
cius, as  their  bishop,  they  paid  all  due  respect; 
but  soon  after  his  election,  assembling  in  the 
capitol,  they  vested  the  patrician  digni;y  in  one 
of  their  own  body,  and  submitted  to  him  as 
their  prince.  In  these  circumstances,  finding 
himself  unable  to  oppose  them,  Lucius  wrote 
to  Conrad  king  of  Germany,  imploring  his 
protection  in  very  humble  terms.  At  the 
same  time  the  Romans  also  sent  letters  and  an 
embassy  to  that  prince,  to  invite  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
which  they  had  rescued  from  tlie  slavery  under 
which  it  had  long  groaned,  and  were  ready  to 
deliver  up  to  him  as  their  liege  lord  and  sove- 
reign. They  likewise  entreated  him  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Rome,  and  to  restore  that  city, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  empire  till  it 
was  usurped  by  the  popes,  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. To  their  application  Conrad  paid  no 
regard ;  but  he  treated  cardinal  Guido,  the 
bearer  of  the  pope's  letter,  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  respect,  and  expressed  great  concern 
at  his  not  being  in  a  condition  to  send  his  ho- 
liness any  assistance.  Notwithstanding  that 
Lucius  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief 
from  the  king  of  Germany,  yet,  being  able 
no  longer  to  brook  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  senate  and  their  patrician,  who  treated  him 
as  their  subject,  he  determined,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  in  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  tem- 
poral power.  Accordingly,  having  assembled 
a  body  of  troops,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  marched  against  the  capitol,  where  the 
senate  was  sitting.  He  met,  however,  with  so 
vigorous  a  resistance  from  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  his  troops  were  repulsed  ;  and  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  encourage  them,  he 
received  so  severe  a  wound  from  a  stone,  that 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
took  place  in  February  1 145,  after  a  pontificate 
of  between  eleven  and  twelve  months.  Ten 
of  his  "  Letters"  are  extant  in  the  tenth  vol. 
of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  and  two  in  the  se- 
cond vol.  of  Baluze's  "  IVIiscellanea.  Phtina. 
Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  H.  sub  sac.  JVald.  Du- 
pin.     Moreri.     Bower. — M. 

LUCIUS  III.  pope,  originally  named  H:im- 
Imldo  /illucitigoli,  was  a  native  of  Lucca.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  to  the  church,  he  first  ob- 
tained a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  ; 
and  in  the  year  1142,  was  created  cardinal- 
priest  by  pope  Innocent  II.  Adrian  IV.  sent 
him  legate  into  Sicily,  where  he  maintained 
tlie  interests  of  the  holy  see  with  great  zca! 
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und  i>rudence,  and  on  Ills  rctum  was  nominated 
bi:^hop    of  Ostia.      In    die   year   1177,    pope 
Alexander  III.  appointed  him  his  legate  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  where  by  his  ne- 
gociations  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  reconci- 
liation which  took  place  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope   at  Venice,  in   the   same  year. 
About  that  time  we  find  that  he  was  dean  of 
the  sacred  college.     In  the  year  1181,  upon 
the  death    of  Alexander   III.    Humbaldo  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  papacy,  and  at  his 
consecration  took  the  name  of  Lucius.    At  his 
election  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  was 
put  into  execution  for  the  first  time,  which 
declared  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
electors  present  sufficient  to  render  an  election 
valid  -,    and   he   was   the   first  pope  who  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  and  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
a  part  in  the  choice  of  a  new  pope.     In  the  year 
1 182,  Lucius  absolved  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land,  from    the   excommunication  which  his 
predecessor  Alexander  had  denounced  against 
him,  for  driving  from  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's 
a  bishop  elect  whom  the  clergy  had  chosen, 
and  placing  in  it  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  he 
also  took  off  the  interdict  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  whole  kingdom  on  that  occasion.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  the  Romans,  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  comply 
with  some  customs  which  had  been  observed  by 
all  his  predecessors.     Provoked  at  his  refusal, 
the  Romans  broke  out  into  insurrection,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  city,  pursuing  him  from 
one  strong-hold  to  another,  till'he  retired  for 
safety  to  Verona.     From  this  place  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  protection ;  who 
espoused  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  order- 
ed Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  his  assist- 
ance.  This  prelate  soon  reduced  all  the  strong- 
holds in   the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and, 
encamping  at  Tusculum,  so  harrassed  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  parties  which  he  daily  sent  out 
against  them,  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
the  pope  on  his  own  terms,  when  the  death  of 
Christian  produced  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
state  of  affairs.     For  on  that  event,  his  army 
immediately  dispersed,  and   flie  Romans  be- 
came  more  determined   than  before  in   their 
opposition  to  the  pope.     Lucius,  finding  him- 
self incapable,  for  want  of  money,  to  raise  suf- 
ficient forces  for  reducing  them  to  submission, 
sent  nuncios  to  all  the  Christian  princes  and 
bishops,  to  gather  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
holy  see.     He  thought  it  more  prudent,  how- 


ever, to  make  use  of  the  sums  which  he  receiv- 
ed in  gaining  over  some  of  the  leading  mert 
among  the  Romans,  than  in  levying  troops  ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  this  object,  he  ventur- 
ed to  return  under  their  protection  to  Rome. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  Romans  rose  in  in- 
surrection a  second  time,  laying  waste  the  lands 
of  the   church,  and  treating  ail  whom   they 
thought  favoured  the  cause  of  the  pope  with 
the   greatest   barbarity.     Upon    this   Lucius, 
after  anathematizing  all  the  accessaries  to  the 
deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been 
committed,  retired  in  great  haste  to  Anagni  ; 
whence  he  went  into  Lombardy,  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  eiv.peror,  who  was  then  on 
his  march  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
council  at  Verona.     To  that  city  the  pope  re- 
paired in  July  1 184  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  a  council  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
August,  at  which  that  prince  and  his  holiness, 
with  the  lords  and  bishops  of  Lombardy,  and 
other   nobles   and  prelates  attended.     In  this 
council,  the   pope's  claim  to  the  territories  of 
the  countess  IMati'da  was  examined,  and  like- 
wise the   emperor's  ;   but  nothing  was  deter- 
mined,   such  proofs  being  alledged  on  both 
sides,   as  puzzled   the  ablest  civilians  among 
them.     In  the  next  place  the  pope  preferred 
his  complaints  against  the  Romans,   parnting 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  enormities  which 
they  had  perpetrated  ;  and  they  were  declared 
by  tiie  whole  assembly  enemies  to  the  church. 
To  this  council  may  also  be  traced  the  origin 
of   the   inquisition  against  heretics.     For  not 
only    were   the    Albigenses    condemned    and 
anathematized  anew,   under  different   names, 
but   all    who  should   admit   them    into    their 
houses,  suffer  them  in  their  territories,  or  af- 
ford them  any  sort  of  relief.     Under  the  same 
sentence  were  included  all  who  held  or  taught 
different  doctrines  from  those  held  and  taught 
by  the  Roman  church.   Some  grounds  of  differ- 
ence, however,  arose  between  the  emperor  and 
pope,  with  respect  to  subjects  which  the  former 
had  at  heart.     He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  several  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  been   suspended  from  their  benefices  and 
functions  for  adhering  to  the  antipopes,  during 
the  schism  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  who  now  appeared  at  the  council  pro- 
fessing great  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  earnestly  entreating  forgiveness  and  a  re- 
instatement in  their  former  conditions.      At 
first  the  pope  gave  his  promise  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request ;  but  this  he  after- 
wards retracted,  alledging  that   as   they  had 
been  deposed  in  a  general  council,  they  ought 
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to  be  restored  in  ti  general  council, •wh'icK  he  pro- 
mised to  assemble  for  that  purpose  at  Lyons. 
This  opposition  to  his  wishes  gave  umbrage  to 
the  emperor;  as  did  more  particularly  the 
pope's  refusal  to  crown  his  son  Henry,  and  to 
give  him  the  title  of  emperor.  To  this  mea- 
sure Lucius  would  by  no  means  give  his  con- 
sent, unless  the  father  resigned  his  crown-, 
pretending,  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  that 
two  emperors  should  occupy  the  same  throne, 
as  that  two  popes  should  sit  in  the  same  chair. 
Another  dispute  arose  between  them  concern- 
ing the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  electors  having  been  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  made  a  return  of  both  the  candi- 
dates, Fulmar  and  Rudolph  ;  though  the  for- 
mer had  the  majority  on  his  side,  the  emperor 
had  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  see. 
Upon  this  Fulmar  appealed  to  the  pope,  who 
readily  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  affair  was 
warmly  discussed  in  the  council.  But  the  pope, 
thinking  it  not  prudent  to  proceed  to  a  direct 
rupture  with  the  emperor,  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture in  his  own  situation,  found  means  to  de- 
lay the  final  decision  of  this  business.  In  these 
several  proceedings  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  exalt- 
ing the  papal  power  and  influence  was  his  go- 
verning motive.  Before  the  meeting  of  this 
council,  Lucius  had  sent  legates  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  Saracen  princes Saladin  and  his 
brother  Saphadin,  who  had  reduced  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine  to  the  most  desperate  con- 
dition, in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  between 
them  and  the  Christian  princes.  These  legates 
were  received  by  the  Saracen  chiefs  with  all 
possible  marks  of  honour,  and  brought  letters 
from  them  to  the  pope,  written  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  and  still  extant,  in  which 
they  declared  their  readiness  to  conclude  a 
peace  witli  the  Christians,  and  to  agree  to  a 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  upon  just  and 
equitable  conditions.  But  this  treaty  between 
the  pope  and  the  two  Saracen  princes,  if  there 
was  sincerity  in  either  or  both  sides,  had  not 
the  wished-for  success ;  and  we  find  the  pope 
pressing  with  great  earnestness  the  Christian 
princes  in  1 1 84,  to  send  powerful  succours  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  brethren  in 
the  Holy  land.  But  \\hlle  Lucius  was  pro- 
moting to  the  utmost  of  liis  power  a  new  cru- 
sade, he  died  at  Verona  in  November  1184, 
after  a  pontificate  of  four  years,  and  between 
two  and  three  months.  Though  he  did  not 
possess  a  great  share  of  learning,  he  is  com- 
mended for  prudenco,  piety,  and  unbleraished 
jnanners.      Two    of  his    "  Letters,"    and   a 
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"  Decree,"  are  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  «  Collect.  Concil."  Platina.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit,  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  JValcl.  Dupiiu 
Morei-i.      Boioer. — M. 

LUCRETIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue,  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  near 
relation  of  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome.  Whilst 
the  Roman  army  was  lying  before  Ardea,  a 
town  of  the  Rutuli,  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
one  evening  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  other 
royal  youths,  at  which  Collatinus  was  present. 
As  they  were  warmed  with  wine,  a  dispute  arose 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  respective 
wives  ;  when  Collatinus  proposed  that,  in  or- 
der to  decide  it,  they  should  mount  their 
horses  and  see  how  the  wife  of  each  was 
employed.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  ;  and 
on  visiting  Rome,  the  .spouses  of  the  young 
Tarquins  were  found  passing  the  night  with 
their  acquaintances  at  a  banquet.  They  next 
proceeded  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  was 
discovered  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids. 
She  received  her  husband  and  the  young 
princes  with  a  grace  which,  together  with  her 
beauty  and  merit,  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Sextus  Tarquin,  that  he  resolved  to 
gratify  the  guilty-  passion  he  had  conceived. 
Some  days  aftcrwarils  he  went  secretly  to  Col- 
latia, and  was  hospitably  entertained  and  lodg- 
ed by  the  unsuspecting  Lucretia.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  rose,  and  finding  his  way 
to  her  bed-chamber,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  awakened  her,  and  pressed  her  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires.  When  neither  his  en- 
treaties nor  threats  were  able  to  shake  her 
conjugal  fidelity,  he  at  length  told  her,  that  he 
would  stab  her,  and  after  kUling  a  slave,  would 
lay  him  by  her  side,  and  swear  that  he  had 
slain  them  both  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The 
fear  of  infamy  eflectcd  what  the  dread  of 
death  could  not  do,  and  she  submitted  to  the 
ravishcr.  He  left  her  in  triumph;  while  Lu- 
cretia, overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief, 
sent  a  messenger  to  summon  her  father,  hus- 
band, and  kindred.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled aroimd  her,  she  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  declaring  her 
intention  to  expiate  her  own  fault  by  death, 
conjured  them  to  avenge  her  on  the  perfidious 
violater.  To  their  soothing  remonstrances  she 
only  replied  by  drawing  a  concealed  dagger, 
and  plunging  it  to  her  heart.  Such  is  the 
story  as  related  by  Livy,  and  adopted  by  Ovid 
in  his  very  beautiful  description  of  the  incident 
in  his  Fasti.  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 
however,  states  the  circumstances  differently, 
saying  nothing  of  the  challenge  among  the 
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husbandsj  or  their  nocturnal  visit  to  their  wives. 
All  agree  in  the  catastrophe,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  the  change  of  government  in  Rome. 
This  event  took  place  B.C.  509.  Livii  Hia. 
I.  i.     Dictiys.  Halicarii.  I.  iv. — A. 

LUCRETIUS.  Titus  Lucretius  Carus, 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  was  a  Roman,  but 
whether  of  the  ancient  Lucretian  family  is  un- 
certain. According  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle, 
he  was  born  about  B.C.  96.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  sent  to  Athens  when  young,  and 
there  studied  philosophy  under  Zeno  the  Sido- 
nian,  a  celebrated  Epicurean,  and  Phsedrus. 
We  have  no  other  anecdote  of  his  life  than  the 
romantic  one,  that  an  amatory  philtre  being 
administered  to  him  by  his  wife,  he  was  ren- 
dered insane,  and  thenceforth  had  only  inter- 
vals of  reason,  during  which  he  composed  the 
poem  which  has  conferred  so  much  celebrity 
on  his  name.  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  his 
own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  in  six  books,  enti- 
tled "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  was  the  first  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
the  Latin  language.     It  is  an  example  of  the 
great   freedom   with   which    opinions    contra- 
dictory to  the  established  religion  were  at  that 
time  maintained;  for  no  writer  has  in  stronger 
term.s  controverted  all  the  popular  notions  of 
heathenism,  and  even  those  fundamental  points 
in  all   religions,    the   existence  of   a   creative 
power,  a  providence,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     His  language  and  versification  par- 
take of  the  rudeness  of  an  early  period  of  li- 
terature, and  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  his 
work,  the  poet  is  frequently  scarce  discernible. 
But  where  the  subject  admits  of  elevated  sen- 
timent or  descriptive  beauty,  no  poet,  at  least 
no  Roman  poet,  has  taken  a  loftier  flight,  or 
exhibited  more  spirit  and  sublimity.     Nor  is 
it  only  in  detached  passages  that  he  has  dis- 
played the  genius  of  a  true  poet:  the  same  ani- 
mated strain   is  supported  almost  throughout 
entire   books,  when   he   gets   free   from    the 
trammels  ol  his   system.     Virgil  studied  him 
closely,  and  has  borrowed  much  of  his  diction. 
The  morality  of  Lucretius  is  generally  pure, 
although   some   of  his  descriptions   arc   gross 
and  licentious.     The   absurd    impiety  of   his 
philosophy  cannot  now  be  accounted  danger- 
ous; and    the   gravest    characters    in    modern 
times  have«.not  scrupled  the  office  of  his  edi- 
tors and  commentators.     The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  those  of  Creech,  Oxon.  8vo.  1695; 
of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  B.   two   volumes    4to. 
1725;  and  of  V.'akefield,  Lend,  three  volumes 


4to.  17Q6.  It  has  been  metrically  translated 
into  Italian  by  Marchctti,  and  into  English  by 
Creech  and  Good.  Vcsin  Poet.  Lat.  Bayk. 
Brucker. — A. 

LUCULLUS,  Lucius  Licinius,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  commander,  was  born  about  B.C. 
115.  He  was  of  a  consular  family,  and  was 
brought  up  in  those  liberal  studies  which  then 
began  to  distinguish  the  Roman  youth.  He 
made  the  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  in  im- 
peaching Servilius,  an  augur,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  his  father  for  the 
crime  of  peculation;  and  though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt,  the  spirit  of  his  conduct  was  ge- 
nerally applauded.  He  served  with  credit  in 
the  Marsian  war,  and  was  created  edile  in  his 
absence.  Sylla  employed  him  in  various  im- 
portant concerns,  among  which  was  the  di- 
rection of  the  mint.  When  that  commander 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens,  lie  sent 
Lucullus  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  ships.  Though  received  with  great 
respect  by  king  Ptolemy,  he  was  unable  to  in- 
duce him  to  send  succours  to  Sylla ;  he  was 
however  successful  in  other  places,  and  collected 
a  fleet,  with  which  he  gave  two  defeats  to  that 
of  Mithridates,  and  convoyed  Sylla's  troops 
from  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  After  peace 
was  concluded,  Lucullus  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  tax  of  Asia,  in  which  business  he 
acted  with  justice  and  lenity.  His  absence  in 
that  country  happily  freed  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla;  he  continued,  however,  to  be  so 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  that  at 
his  death  he  made  Lucullus  guardian  to  his 
son.  In  the  year  B.C.  74,  Lucullus  was 
elected  consul  with  M.  Cotta.  Hostilities 
having  again  taken  place  between  Mithridates 
and  the  Roman  commanders  in  Asia,  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  was  expected;  and  the  wealth 
to  be  gained  in  that  part  of  the  world  ren- 
dered the  post  of  general  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. Lucullus,  who  dreaded  the  competition 
of  Pompey,  took  measures  to  retain  that  com- 
mander in  Spain ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Oc- 
tavius,  governor  of  Cilicia,  he  employed  the 
interest  of  Pr;tcia,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  to 
gain  over  the  tribune  Cethegus,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  successor  to  Octa- 
vius.  At  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates  was  unanimously  decreed 
him.  His  colleague  Cotta  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Bithynia. 

The  war  began  with  considerable  advantages 
to  Mithridates,  who  defeated  the  lieutenant  of 
Cotta  by  land,  and  burnt  the  Roman  fleet. 
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Lucullus  advanced  against  him,  but  found  him 
so  mucli  superior  in  force  that  he  declined  an 
engagement,  and  harassed  the  enemy  by  fre- 
quent skirmishes.  Mithridates  suddenly  de- 
camping, laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of 
Cyzicum,  which  had  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Roman  cause.  Lucullus  followed,  and  cut 
oft"  the  rear  of  the  king's  army;  after  which  he 
took  a  strong  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyzicum, 
by  which  means  he  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
provisions  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduced  Mithridates  to  great  dilficulties.  The 
people  of  Cyzicum,  in  the  mean  time,  foiled  all 
the  king's  attempts  to  storm  their  city,  and  hit 
army  being  greatly  diminished  by  famine  and 
disease,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  Roman  general  lost  no  opportunity  of  an- 
noying him  in  his  retreat,  and  great  numbers 
of  his  troops  were  destroyed  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Lucullus  reduced  all  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  and  entering  Pontus,  took  Lupatoria 
and  other  places.  He  ne.xt  invested  the  strong 
town  of  Amisus,  the  protracted  siege  of  which 
gave  time  to  Mithridates  to  come  to  its  relief, 
and  Lucul!u>  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains. At  length,  however,  the  king  was  de- 
serted by  his  army,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in-law,  king 
Tigranes.  All  the  cities  of  Pontus  submittetl 
to  Lucullus ;  among  the  rest  Amisus,  which 
was  burnt,  to  his  great  displeasure.  He  re- 
paired it,  and  having  reduced  Pontus  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  sent  a  message  to 
Tigranes,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  Mithri- 
dates. This  demand  being  refused,  Lucullus 
marched  against  the  Armenian  prince,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes,  assembling  a 
prodigious  host,  advanced  to  relieve  it;  but  his 
dastardly  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion  at 
the  first  onset,  and  were  totally  defeated  with 
graat  loss.  The  victory  was  almost  bloodless 
to  the  Romans,  who  are  said  never  before  to 
have  fought  against  such  superior  numbers. 
Although  Lucullus  is  represented  by  Plutarch 
as  paying  considerable  attention  to  dreams  and 
omens,  yet  he  showed  a  contempt  of  vulgar 
superstition  on  this  occasion;  for  being  admo- 
nished by  some  of  his  officers  not  to  give  battle 
on  that  day,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Cimbri,  he  replied,  "  I  will  make  this  too  an 
auspicious  day  for  Rome."  The  war,  how- 
ever, through  the  vigour  of  Mithridates,  was 
rekindled  with  various  success.  Triarius,  one 
of  Lucullus's  lieutenants,  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter;  and  no  termination  appeared 
assignable  to  a  contest,  which  was  no  sooner 


suppressed  in  one  part  than  it  broke  out  In  an- 
other. The  soldiers  murmured  at  being  led  to 
tiie  remotest  patts  of  .'^si.i  witii  no  rcw.ird  for 
their  toils,  while  their  general  was  continually 
amassing  wealth  from  plundered  provinces. 
He  was  also  accused  at  Rome  with  designedly 
protracting  the  war  for  his  own  emolument; 
and  at  length  discontents  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  Roman  senate  appointed  the  consul  Gla- 
brio  to  suptTsedc  him.  Tliis  commander, 
however,  eil'ected  nothing  against  the  enemy; 
and  Pompey  wa.s  the  only  man  whom  the  Ro- 
man people  thought  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  bringing  this  tedious  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Armed  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  ilie  Maiiilian  law,  he  proceeded  to 
Asia,  B.C.  67,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lu- 
cullus in  Gaiatia,  whicli  was  conducted  with 
politeness,  but  was  far  from  cordial  on  either 
side.  The  latter,  wiili  1600  men  to  attend  his 
triumph,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived very  honourably  by  the  senate,  but  un- 
derwent an  accusation  before  the  people  for 
peculation.  With  diillculty  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  triumph.  The  spectacle,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  splendid  ;  and  besides  a  large 
sum  conveyed  to  the  treasury,  it  exhibited  re- 
gisters of  much  more  which  he  had  expended 
on  the  public  service.  His  own  private  fortune 
was  greater  than  ever  before  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  a  Roman  citizen;  and  he  resolved  to 
enjoy  it  at  his  ease,  without  troubling  himself 
with  political  concerns.  He  occasionally,  in- 
deed, gave  a  vote  with  his  friends  of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  and  joined  the  true  republicans  in 
checliing  the  ambition  of  Pompey;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  faint,  and  at  length  totally  ceased. 
Soon  after  his  return,  lie  divorced  his  wife 
Clodia,  the  sister  of  the  infamous  Clodius,  and 
herself  scarcely  less  infamous;  and  he  con- 
tracted a  new  alliance  with  Serviha,  the  sister 
of  Cato,  whose  irregularities  of  conduct  equalled 
those  of  her  predecessor.  In  his  mode  of 
living  he  adopted  a  luxurious  profusion  scarce- 
ly paralleled  by  a  private  citizen  in  any  age  or 
country,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  refined 
taste,  and  not  excluding  the  rational  pleasures 
of  literature  and  cultivated  society.  At  a  vast 
expence,  he  collected  a  library  more  numerous 
and  select  than  Rome  had  before  possessed, 
which  he  threw  open  to  all  persons  of  learning 
and  curiosity.  It  was  particularly  the  resort  of 
the  Greeks  who  visited  Rome,  and  whom  lie 
treated  with  great  hospitality,  delighting  to 
converse  with  them  on  topics  of  philosophy, 
with  all  the  sects  of  which  he  was  well  ac- 
qusinted.     He  was  himself  principally  attach- 
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cd  to  die  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  the 
defence  of  which  is  put  into  his  nioutli  by  Ci- 
cero, in  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Lucullus."  His 
philosophy,  however,  was  expended  in  words; 
for  no  man  carried  further  that  personal  luxury 
which  all  moral  systems  so  much  decry.  The 
profusion  of  his  table  was  constant  and  perpe- 
tual. Some  Greek  strangers  whom  he  had  for 
several  days  entertained  sumptuously,  modestly 
excusing  themselves  from  further  attendance  at 
his  board  on  account  of  the  expence  to  which 
they  put  him,  he  smiled,  and  told  them  that 
•'  part,  indeed,  of  what  was  provided  was  for 
them,  but  the  greater  share  was  for  Lucullus." 
Supping  once  alone,  and  finding  a  scanty  fare 
set  before  him,  he  called  for  his  house-steward 
and  asked  the  reason  of  it.  Tlie  man  excused 
himself,  from  his  knowledge  that  there  was  to 
be  no  company  that  evening.  "What!  (said 
the  master)  did  you  not  know  tliat  Lucullus 
■was  to  sup  with  Lucullus?"  His  fame  in  this 
point  once  induced  Cicero  and  Pompey,  by 
•way  of  putting  him  to  the  test,  to  invite  them- 
selves in  a  free  way  to  sup  with  him  the  same 
evening,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  them 
nothing  but  what  was  provided  for  himself. 
Lucullus  consented,  but  requested  in  their 
presence  to  give  a  single  order  to  a  servant, 
and  this  was,  that  "  supper  was  to  be  served 
in  the  Apollo."  Every  dining-room  in  his  do- 
mestic arrangement  had  a  stated  sum  allotted 
for  an  entertainment  given  in  if,  and  the  Apollo 
stood  highest.  The  two  illustrious  visitors 
were  therefore  surprised  with  a  most  costly 
banquet,  which  appeared  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  an  instance  of  that  superfluity  of  wealth  in 
which  the  owner  does  not  know  what  he  pos- 
sesses, Horace  tells  a  story  of  Lucullus,  that 
being  once  asked  if  he  could  lend  a  hundred 
military  tunics  (chlamydes)  for  a  scenic  enter- 
tainment, he  replied,  "  Where  should  I  find  so 
many?  however,  I  will  see."  Soon  after,  he 
wrote  word  that  he  had  at  home  five  thousand 
of  them,  and  they  might  have  all  if  they 
pleased.  His  magnificence  in  building  was 
not  inferior  to  his  other  displays  of  expensive 
luxury.  He  had  a  superb  summer  villa  at 
Tusculum,  and  a  winter  residence  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  at  which  last  were  vast  excavations 
in  the  rock  for  reservoirs  of  salt  water  to  keep 
live  sea-fish,  the  great  object  of  Roman  epi- 
curism. His  gardens  at  Rome  were  upon  a 
scale  of  regal  grandeur,  and  long  subsisted 
among  the  principal  decorations  of  that  metro- 
polis. It  is  not  extraordinary  that  one  who 
thus  exhausted  every  source  of  gratification 
should  in  the  decline  of  life  fall  into  a  state  of 


mental  imbecility.  He  died  at  the  ape  o£ 
sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight,  and  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  Roman  people,  who,  doubtless, 
had  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  munificence.  Lu- 
cullus may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Rom.e, 
both  for  his  civil  and  military  qualifications. 
He  was  also  estimable  in  many  points  of  moral 
character:  he  was  generous,  humane,  mild,  and 
equitable;  but  the  example  he  gave  of  bound- 
less profusion  and  immoderate  luxury,  supplied 
by  the  pillage  of  countries  probably  rendered 
hostile  for  that  very  purpose,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent 
debasement  of  the  Roman  character,  and  sub- 
version of  its  constitution.  Plutarchi  Lucullus^ 
Uuivcrs.  Hist. — A. 

LUDLOW,  Edmund,  a  distinguished  leader* 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  L,  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
rank  originally  settled  in  Shropshire,  but  re- 
moved to  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  was  born 
about  1620,  at  Maiden-Bradley  in  that  county, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
knight.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  His  father, 
who  was  chosen  a  representative  for  Wiltshire 
to  the  long  parliament  of  1640,  having  joined 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  Edmund 
warmly  adopted  the  same  principles,  and  en- 
tered into  a  militjiry  association  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  law,  with  most  of  whom  he 
joined  the  army  as  one  of  the  life-guards  of 
the  earl  of  Essex.  In  this  situation  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  soon  after 
which  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  regi- 
ment of  sir  Edward  Hungerford,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Wardour-castle. 
Of  this  fortress,  when  taken,  he  was  made  go- 
vernor, and  he  held  it  ten  months  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  king's  party,  till  it  was  bat- 
tered to  ruins.  On  its  surrender,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Oxford  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  was 
soon  exchanged,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
parliament  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  He  took  a 
commission  in  the  army  under  sir  William 
Waller,  and  raising  a  regiment  of  horse,  was 
present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
at  several  other  warm  actions,  in  which  he  dis- 
played equal  valour  and  conduct. 

When  the  heads  of  the  presbyterian  party 
were  thrown  out  of  power  by  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  Ludlow  seceded  with  them,  and 
remained  without  public  employment  till  he 
was  chosen  in  1645  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Wilts,  in  the  place  of  his  father,  who  died 
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two  ye.irs  bcfoic.  At  tliis  time  the  machina- 
tions of  tht'  heads  of  the  army,  and  of  Crom- 
well in  particular,  became  manifest  to  the  iriie 
republicans,  and  LuiUow  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  them  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
openness.  He  thouglit  it  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  establish  his  favourite  republic,  to 
join  with  the  army  against  the  parliament, 
wlien  the  latter  had  voted  that  the  king's  con- 
cessions were  ground  for  a  treaty ;  and  he  was 
active  in  the  arbitrary  measure  of  purging  the 
house  by  excluding  the  members  who  had  pro- 
moted that  vote.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  own  eifpression,  "  had  the 
honour"  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  king. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  married,  and  with  his 
wife's  portion  and  part  of  his  patrimony  made 
A  purchase  of  two  manors  in  Wiltshire  out  of 
the  alienated  dean  and  chapter  lands.  Crom- 
well, probably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  his  way,  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  civil  affairs  in  that 
kingdom.  He  arrived  there  in  the  beginning 
of  1650,  and  joining  the  army  under  lord-de- 
puty Ireton,  performed  many  services  with 
great  vigour  and  ability.  After  the  death  of 
Ireton,  the  chief  command  of  tlie  army  de- 
volved upon  Ludlow;  but  as  he  continued  to 
oppose  tlie  ambitious  schemes  of  Cromwell, 
he  was  superseded  by  Fleetwood.  During  his 
absence  in  Ireland,  Cromwell  had  dissolved 
the  long  parliament,  and  assumed  the  office 
of  protector,  a  revolution  in  which  Ludlow 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur;  and  he 
used  all  his  influence  with  the  soldiers  to  keep 
them  steady  to  the  cause  in  which  they  first 
engaged.  The  new  government  did  not  choose 
to  treat  with  harshness  a  man  so  much  and  so 
justly  respected;  but  as  he  would  not  deliver 
up  Ills  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
the  former  parliament,  the  option  was  given 
him  to  remain  in  confinement  in  Ireland,  or 
go  to  London.  He  chose  the  latter,  but  upon 
his  arrival  at  Beaumaris  he  was  put  under  ar- 
rest till  the  protector's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  After  some  delay,  arising  from  his 
refusal  to  enter  into  an  engagement  not  to  act 
against  the  existing  government,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  where  he  had. a 
long  conference  with  Cromwell  and  his  princi- 
pal partisans.  In  this  he  maintained,  with 
great  freedom  and  presence  of  mind,  the  re- 
publican principles  on  which  he  acted,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  absolute  en- 
gagement for  his  future  submission.  When 
the  protector  found  it  necessary  to  tall  a  new 


parliament,  he  determined  to  prevent  Ludlow 
from  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  seat,  or  in- 
terfering in  eLctions;  and  sending  for  him,  he 
warmly  charged  him  with  disaffection,  and  re- 
quired security  of  him,  on  pain  of  confine- 
ment. Ludlow  denied  he  had  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  law,  and  refused  to  owe  his  liberty 
to  compliance  witli  an  unjust  requisition:  in 
the  end,  his  brother  Thomas  was  induced  to 
engage  for  him,  though  without  his  consent, 
and  he  went  into  Essex,  where  he  continued 
till  Cronnvell's  last  illness.  When  Richard 
was  declared  protector,  Ludlow,  with  other 
republicans,  joined  the  army  party  of  Walling- 
ford  house,  and  was  instrumental  in  tlie  resto- 
ration of  the  long  parliament,  in  which  he  took 
his  former  seat.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  had  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  His  attachment  to  the  parliainent, 
liowever,  rendering  hiin  suspected  to  the  army 
faction,  whose  designs  he  thwarted,  he  was 
again  sent  to  Ireland  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  tliere.  He  arrived  at  Dublin  iji  Au- 
gust 1659,  and  immediately  took  measures  to 
fix  the  olhcersinthe  interest  of  the  parliament. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army  in  England  had 
taken  the  power  into  their  own  hanils ;  the 
news  of  which  induced  Ludlow,  with  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  two  parties,  to  return  to 
London.  Finding,  however,  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  intrigue  in  the  capital,  he  resolved 
to  resume  his  post  in  Ireland,  and  support  the 
authority  of  parliament  there  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  In  his  efforts  for  this  purpose,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  council  of  officers  at  Dublin, 
who  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high-treason  against  him.  To  obviate  its  ef- 
fects, he  hastened  back  to  London,  where  it 
soon  appeared  that  things  were  tending  to  a 
restoration  of  monarchy.  He  attended  at  the 
consultations  of  the  republicans,  to  prevent 
this  issue,  if  possible;  till  at  length,  perceiving 
the  tide  of  public  inclination  to  be  irresistible, 
he  began  to  consider  of  his  own  safety.  Though 
his  name  was  not  among  the  seven  excepted  in 
the  bill  of  indenmity,  yet  the  proclamation  for 
all  the  late  king's  judges  to  surrender  them- 
selves within  fourteen  days  filled  him  with 
just  apprehension.  His  friends  differed  in 
their  advice  on  this  occasion;  but  in  conclusion, 
he  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  withdraw 
from  the  kingdom.  After  undergoing  several 
hazards  of  being  taken,  he  landed  safely  at 
Dieppe,  in  September  1660,  whenct  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva,  where  he  was  joined  by  two 
others  of  the  king's  judges.  Not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  security  offered  by  this   state. 
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they  withdrew  to  the  territories  of  the  qanton 
of  Bern;  and  with  several  more  of  the  party 
fixed  their  residence  first  at  Lausanne,  and  af- 
terwards at   Vevay.     The  vetigeance  of  the 
royal  family  against  the  regicides,  not  satiated 
by  the   execution  of  those  who  remained  in 
England,  pursued  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
abroad,  and  descended  to  the  hire  of  assassins 
for  their  destruction.     Lisle,  one  of  the  fugi- 
tives   in   Switzerland,  was   shot   dead  in    the 
church-yard  of  Lausanne.     An  attempt  was 
made  against  the  life  of  Ludlow,  by  a  party 
who  came  over  the  lake  from  Savoy ;  but  their 
intentions  were  timely  discovered.     His  own 
caution,  and  the  vij^ilance  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bern,  who  zealously  exerted  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  their  guests,  preserved  him 
from   further  dangers,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  this  retreat,  much  ho- 
noured for  his  private  virtues,  and  probably 
esteemed  for  his  public  conduct  by  a  people  of 
republicans.      On    the    revolution  which    de- 
throned another  Stuart  king,  and  placed  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne,  Ludlow,  confiding  in  the 
principles  which  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his 
native  country,  entertained  hopes  of  being  suf- 
fered to  end  his  days  in  it,  and  even  of  being 
employed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  came 
over  to  England  in  1689,  and  ventured  to  ap- 
pear openly  in   London;  but  a   motion  being 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Edward 
Seymour,  the  head  of  the  tory  party,  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
his  apprehension,  he  returned  to  Vevay,  where 
Jie  closed  his  life  in  exile  in  1693,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three.     A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  tlie  principal  church  there  by 
his  widow,  who  had  been  his  faithful  and  cou- 
rageous partner  in  all  fortunes. 

Edmund  Ludlow  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  purest  characters  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
contests  of  those  times.  His  public  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  always  directed  by  truly 
patriotic  principles,  however  mistaken  in  their 
application.  He  was  disinterested,  equitable, 
and  humane;  calm  and  sedate,  yet  resolute; 
virtuous  without  austerity,  and  pious  without 
fanaticism.  He  had  considerable  talents,  both 
civil  and  military;  and  if  he  was  sometimes 
the  dupe  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  he  did  not 
want  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  the  general  in- 
tentions of  the  different  parties.  He  left  to 
posterity  a  valuable  legacy  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
first  printed  at  Vevay,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

1698,  to  which  another  volume  was  added  in 

1699.  They  were    reprinted    in    London,  in 
one  volume  folio,   1751,  with  the  addition  of 


"  The  Case  of  King  Charles  L"  drawn  up  by 
John  Cook,  solicitor  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice on  his  trial.  A  new  edition  in  quarto  was 
printed  in  1771.  These  Memoirs  contain  an 
account  of  the  author's  own  transactions  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  period, 
together  with  many  particulars  relative  to  the 
general  history  of  the  times,  written  in  a  clear 
unaffected  style;  and  though  not  entirely  free 
from  party  misrepresentation,  are  replete  with 
curiouu  and  authentic  matter.  Ludloiv^s  Me- 
moirs.     Bicgr.  Britaii. — A. 

LUDOLF,  Jou,  a  learned  orientalist,  was 
born  in   1624,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Erfurt, 
in  Thuringia.     He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  and  particularly  at- 
tended to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  of 
the  learned  languages,  especially  those  of  the 
east.     For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  he  tra- 
velled  into  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  returned  to  Er- 
furt.    He    exercised    there    during    eighteen 
years  the  functions  of  a  counsellor,  and  was 
frequently  deputed  to   assist  at  the  diets  held 
upon  the  subject  of  the  contests  between  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
AVearied  at  length  with  public  business,  and 
impatient  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  stu- 
dies, he  obtained  his  dismission  from  Frederic 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  granted  him  the  title  of 
honorary  counsellor.     He  chose  for  the  place 
of  his  retreat   the  city   of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  settled  his  family 
there,  when  the  elector-palatine  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  finances.     In  his  service  he 
made  two  journeys  to  France,  where  he  con- 
sulted the  libraries  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
every  information  connected  with  his  favourite 
oriental   studies.     At   length   he  returned  to 
Frankfort,  and  employed  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his   life  in  finishing  and  revising 
the   different  works  he  had    composed.     He 
died  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  universal 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  virtues  as  his  talents. 
He  possessed  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  ac- 
quired   by   indefatigable    industry;    and    was 
equally  fitted  for  the  dispatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  retired  pursuits  of  the  closet. 
Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Ludolf,  the  prin- 
cipal are  "  Historia  iEthiopica,"  folio,  1681: 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  same,"  folio,   1691: 
"  An  Appendix  to  the  same,"  4to.  1693:  in 
these  works  the  history,  religion,  and  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  are  detailed   at   length;  and 
though  some  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out,  they  are  allowed  to  contain  a  great 
mass  of  authentic  information:  "  An  Abyssi- 
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ninn  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  folio,  1698: 
«'  nissert.'.tio  rfi^  Locustis,"  folio,  1694:  "Fasti 
Ecflesine  A'exandrina;,''  folio,  1691:  "  De 
Bcllo  Turcico  frliciterConficienJo,"  410.  1686. 
Moreii.      N  nv.  Diet.  Hal. — A. 

Ll'DOLV,  Henry-Wii  MAM,  nephew  of 
tliJ  preceding,  and  a  learned  as  wtll  as  pious 
writer,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  in  the  year  1655. 
His  father,  who  wis  a  counsellor  of  that  city, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education;  and  his  uncle  in- 
structed him  in  the  oriental  languages,  parti- 
culirly  the  Htbrew  and  the  Arabic,  in  which 
fie  became  a  considerable  proficient.  He  ob- 
ta'-.ed  the  post  of  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe, 
envoy  from  l.hii'tian  V.  king  of  Denmark  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain;  who  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  iu  which  he  acquitted 
himself  in  that  employment,  tlKit  he  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  in  1680  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary J'his  situation  he  retained  for  some 
years,  till  the  attack  of  a  violent  disorder  ren- 
dered him  Incapable  of  discharging  its  duties; 
whet,  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  with  a  hand- 
some pension.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  resolved 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  such 
as  vrere  little  known  to  travellers,  that  he 
might  become  acquainted  with  their  manners, 
and  learn  their  languages.  Russia  was  tlie 
first  country  of  this  description  which  excited 
liis  curiosity;  and  as  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  before  he 
left  England,  he  was  soon  able  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  and  met  with  a  polite  recep- 
tion from  the  principal  persons  in  that  country. 
As  he  understood  music,  and  was  an  able  per- 
former on  several  instruments,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  display  his  accomplishments  in  this  art 
before  the  czar  at  Moscow,  to  the  great  sur- 
prize and  delight  of  that  prince.  The  various 
knowledge,  likewise,  which  he  discovered  in 
his  conversations  with  the  Russian  clergy,  led 
tliem  to  consider  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning; 
and  particularly  the  facility  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  some 
Jews  who  were  in  that  country.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  in  1694,  he  was  obliged  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone; 
and  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit  he  set 
about  the  composition  of  "  A  Russian  Grain- 
niar,"  intended  for  the  use  not  oilly  of  traders 
and  travellers,  but  of  the  natives  themselves, 
by  exhibiting  the  principles  of  their  language 
in  a  more  regular  form  than  had  been  before 
laid  down.  This  work  was  printed  at  the 
Oxford  university  press,  and  published  in  1696. 
Ludolf's   curiosity   now   determined  him    to 


take  a  voyage  into  the  east,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  Levant.  He  arrived 
at  Smyrna  in  November  i6y8;  whence  he 
went  to  Jaffa,  from  JafF  to  Jerusalem,  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cairo;  making  useful  ob- 
servations on  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  and  carefully  examining  the  state  of  go- 
vernment anti  religion  in  the  different  countries 
tlirough  whicli  he  passed.  An  anecdote  which 
he  relates  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  the  commander  of  a  Turkish 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage  for  Alexandria,  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  He  was  one  day  reading 
aloud  our  Saviour's  sermon  in  the  mount,  out 
of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
which  had  been  printed  at  the  expence  of  Mr. 
Boyle;  when  the  captain,  after  having  listened 
for  some  time,  asked  him,  "  What  book  that 
was.'"  Upon  his  answering,  "  that  it  was  the 
system  of  the  Christian  religion;"  the  captain 
replied,  "  that  could  not  possibly  be  true, 
since  the  practice  of  the  Christians  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse."  To  this  Ludolf  rejoined, 
"  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  easy 
to  account  for  his  being  so;  since  the  Turks 
had  little  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  or 
observing  the  manners  of  any  other  Christians 
than  sailors  or  merchants,  who  were  too  com- 
monly a  disgrace  to  their  religion."  With  this 
answer  the  Turk  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied,, 
and  afterwards  treated  our  traveller  with  great 
civility  and  kindness.  As  soon  as  Ludolf 
had  returned  to  England,  his  reflections  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  Christianity  among  those 
wlio  professed  that  religion  under  the  Turkish 
government  induced  Iiim  to  undertake  an  im- 
pression of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
Greek,  and  to  prestnt  it  to  the  men.bers  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  version  which  he 
made  use  of  was  one  that  had  been  published 
several  years  before  in  Holland,  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Being  encoiir.iged  in  this  undertaking 
by  the  liberal  contributions  cf  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  other  friends,  Ludolf  care- 
fully superintended  an  impression  of  this  ver- 
sion, which  was  printed  at  London,  in  one  vo- 
lume i2mo. ;  which  he  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  the  connec- 
tions which  he  had  formed  in  his  eastern  tour. 
He  often  expressed  his  wishes,  that  the  pro- 
testant  powers  of  Europe  would  in  one  respect 
imitate  the  papists,  in  their  zealous  endeavours 
to  propagate  their  religion,  by  establishing  a 
kind  of  college  at  Jerusalem.  He  wished  also,, 
that  the  men  to  be  selected  for  such  an  insiitu- 
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tlon  should  not  be  persons  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the 
particular  systems  concerning  which  Protest- 
ants differ  among  themselves,  but  united  to- 
gether by  an  agreement  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  by  universal  love 
and  charity.  A  college  of  such  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vulgar  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic  languages,  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
contribute  wonderfully  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  east.  Ludolf  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  praise  for  the  liberality  of  his 
own  views;  but  we  fear  that  the  period  is  at 
a  distance  when  such  a  project  as  that  of 
which  he  had  conceived  the  idea  may  be  more 
than  Utopian.  In  the  year  1709,  Ludolf  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  charities  collected  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  poor  Palatines,  whom  the  se- 
vere exactions  of  the  French,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  had  driven  from  their  native 
country.  He  died  in  the  year  1710,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  his  "  Rus- 
sian Grammar,"  he  was  the  author  of  "  Me- 
ditations on  Retirement  from  the  World-," 
"  Meditations  upon  divers  Subjects,  tending  to 
Promote  the  inward  Life  of  Faith,"  &r.; 
*'  Considerations  on  the  Interest  of  the  Church 
Universal-,"  "  A  Proposal  for  promoting  the 
Cause  of  Religion  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Levant;"  "  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Christian  Church;"  and  "A  Homily  of  Ma- 
carius,  done  out  of  Greek."  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  printed  separately,  and  they  were 
all  published  in  a  collective  form  in  the  year 
1712.  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Persons,  British  and  Foreign,  who  died  in 
the  year  1 7 10. — M. 

LUGO,  John  de,  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit 
and  cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  the  deputy  from  Se- 
ville to  the  states  of  the  kingdom  convened  at 
Madrid,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1583. 
He  discovered  early  proofs  of  capacity,  being 
able  to  read  printed  books  and  written  hand  at 
three  years  of  age;  and  at  fourteen,  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  tniering  on 
academic  studies,  by  maintaining  theses  on 
different  subjects.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Salamanca  to  study 
the  law;  where  he  was  induced  by  the  example 
of  an  elder  brother  to  enter  among  the  Jesuits 
in  the  year  1603,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion which  his  father  made  to  that  step.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  in  the 
seminary  belonging  to  the  order  at  Pampeluna, 
and  Studied  divinity  at  Salamanca.     Upon  his 


father's  death  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Seville,  to  take  possession  of  a  very  consider- 
able inheritance  whicli  fell  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  with  the  consent  of  the  latter  di- 
vided it  among  the  Jesuits  of  Seville  and  Sala- 
manca. During  five  years  he  taught  philoso- 
phy with  great  applause  at  Medina  del  Campo; 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  at  Valladolid.  In  this  employment  he 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success,  that 
his  superiors  thought  him  worthy  of  a  profes- 
sorship of  greater  eminence;  and  accordingly, 
in  1 62 1,  they  sent  him  to  fill  their  divinity 
chair  at  Rome.  This  post  he  occupied  during 
twenty  years,  with  very  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  without  spending  his  time  in 
paying  court  to  the  cardinals,  and  visiting  am- 
bassadors. In  the  year  1643,  pope  Urban 
VIII.  raised  him  to  the  purple,  without  his 
knowledge,  or  his  entertaining  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  his  holiness  had  such  a  design.  Many 
singular  particulars  arc  related  of  the  unambi- 
tious disposition  which  this  Jesuit  displayed, 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  his  promo- 
tion, and  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  which 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  curiosity  on 
the  subject  may  find  recorded  in  Bayle.  He 
died  in  1660,  about  the  age  of  seventy  seven. 
He  invented,  or  at  least  brought  into  credit, 
the  doctrine  of  inflated  points,  intended  to  re- 
pel the  objections  against  the  divisibility  of  parts 
in  infinitum,  as  well  as  against  mathematical 
points;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  notion  of  the  philosophical  sin:  but 
these  scholastic  subtleties,  which  for  a  time 
were  the  subjects  of  much  discussion,  have 
long  been  exploded  by  philosophers  and  divines. 
He  also  published  seven  ponderous  folio  vo- 
lumes, in  Latin,  on  questions  in  scholastic  di- 
vinity and  morals;  of  which  those  only  main- 
tain any  reputation  in  the  catholic  schools 
which  treat  "  De  Virtute  et  Sacramento  Peni- 
tentia;,"  and  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure."  What 
principally  entitles  his  name  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  first  person  who  brought  into  repute 
that  excellent  febrifuge  the  quinquina,  and  who 
introduced  it  into  France  in  the  year  1650, 
where  it  was  called  at  first  cardinal  de  Luges 
powder.  'J  his  drug  he  administered  gratis  to 
the  poor  who  were  afilicted  with  aguish  com- 
plaints, but  obliged  the  rich  to  purchase  it 
with  its  weight  in  gold.  His  elder  brother, 
Francis  dc  Lugo,  taught  divinity  in  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Santa  Fee,  and  died  in  1652, 
about  the  age  of  seventy-two.     He  was  the 
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■utlior  of  "  Comment  irii  in  primam  Partem  S. 
Tliumx'  (It  D 'o,.  I'rmit.iti;,  et  Aiigtlis,"  1647, 
in  two  voluim-s  t'olio;  and  otlier  treatises  in 
scliolastic  divinity  and  mollis.  yJntonii  Bibl. 
Jiispan.      Bny.'f.     N.uv.  Diet.  Hist — M. 

LUKE,  Saint,  an  evangelist,  and  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  as  St.  Mark 
was  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  Eusebius  of 
C.i:sarea  and  St.  Jcron.c,  who  are  followed  by 
gome  ancient  and  the  greater  nu^iberof  mo- 
dern writers,  was  a  native  of  Antioch;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  hypothesis  countenanced  by 
any  other  fathers  before  Eusebius.  Grotius 
and  Wetstein  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not 
only  born  at  Antioch,  but  was  also  a, slave, 
either  at  Rome,  or  in  Greece;  who,  having 
obtained  his  freedom,  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  first  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  then  a  Christian.  And  Cave  as  well 
as  Mill  think  it  likily,  that  he  was  converted 
by  Paul  at  Antioch.  These  notions,  however, 
appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  in 
antiquity.  If  lie  is  the  Lucius  mentioned  in 
Romans  xvi.  21,  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene  in  Acts 
xiii.  I,  Luke  the  beloved  physician  in  Colos. 
iv.  14,  and  the  Lucas  spoken  of  in  Philem. 
verse  24,  as  seems  most  probable  in  the  judg- 
ment of  able  ancient  and  modern  critics,  he 
must  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  a  relation 
of  St.  Paul,  and,  not  unlikely,  a  native  of 
Judea.  His  profession,  it  appears,  was  that  of 
a  physician:  but  that  he  was  also  a  painter,  as 
the  catholic  legends  pretend,  is  rejected  as  a 
table  by  the  most  judicious  writers  in  that 
communion.  Luke  must  have  been  an  early 
believer;  and,  upon  the  supposiiion  that  he 
was  one  of  the  two  whom  our  Lord  met  with 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  on  the  clay  of  his  re- 
surrection, which  has  a  great  appearance  of 
probability,  he  was  a  hearer  and  a  disciple  of 
Christ  himself.  Fabricius,  Dr.  Whitby,  and 
other  learned  men  among  the  moderns  as  well 
as  ancients,  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples;  which  seems 
to  have  been  founded  rather  on  conjecture, 
than  on  the  authority  of  testimony.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  St.  Paul,  who  expressly  calls  him  liis  fel- 
low-labourer, and  whom  he  accompanied  when 
that  apobtle  first  went  into  Macedonia.  Je- 
rome says,  that  he  was  the  constant  companion 
of  St.  Paul  in  his  travels.  This  at  least  we 
may  assert,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Troas, 
whence  they  went  by  sea  to  Samothracia, 
thence  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi. 
We   find  no  express  mention  of   him   after- 
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wards,  till  St.  Paul  was  a  secon<!  time  in 
Greece,  and  was  setting  out  for  Jerusalem 
with  the  collections  which  had  been  made  for 
the  poor  Christians  in  Judea.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Greece 
through  Macedonii  to  Philippi,  and  in  his 
subsequent  voy.iges  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  to 
Cfesarea;  whcr.ce  thev  travelled  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  continued  with  the  apostle  till  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews  against  him  in  tlic 
Temple,  and  attended'  him  during  his  impri- 
sonment at  Cassarea,  after  he  had  m.a<ie  his 
appeal  to  Caesar.  And  when  St.  Paul  was 
sent  prisoner  from  Caesarca  to  Rome,  Luke 
went  wiih  him  in  the  same  sh'p,  and  remained 
with  him  during  the  two  year."!  of  his  impri- 
sonment in  that  city,  beyond  which  period  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoitles  is  not  car- 
ried. After  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul,  it 
appears  most  probable  that  St.  Luke  went  into 
Greece,  and  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  that  country  till  his  death. 
With  respect  to  the  precise  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  that  event,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation; but  from  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
counts handed  down  by  tradition  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  he  died  a  natural  death  in  Achaia, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  about  the  year  of 
Christ  70. 

The  writings  for  which  the  Christian  church 
is  indebted  to  St.  Luke,  are  his  "  Gospel,"^ 
and  the  history  of  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
These  books  are  inscribed  to  a  person  named 
Theophilus,  who  appears  froin  the  titles  to 
have  been  a  man  of  rank;  but  whether  he  was 
a  Gentile,  or  a  Jew,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and  certainly  of  no  moment,  to  de- 
termine. "  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke"  presents 
us  with  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Christ,  from  his  birth  till  his  ascension ;  to 
wliich  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist.  His  motive 
for  undertaking  it  M-as,  to  give  an  accurate 
history  of  the  events  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  apo.stles  and 
eye-witncsse.<;;  of  which  many  had  attempted 
to  furnish  narratives,  which  were  either  imper- 
fect or  erroneous.  Among  the  productions  of 
these  "  many,"  St.  Luke  could  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark;  for  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shewn  from 
internal  evidence,  that  if  those  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  at  so  early  a  period  as 
his  own,  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  ques- 
tioning, they  were  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
unknown  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  au- 
thors cf  those  narratives,  as  if  they  themselves 
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were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
recorded;  and,  therefore,  at  any  rate  he  could 
not  have  Matthew  in  view.   But  whether  those 
histories  were  the  productions  of  honest  men, 
who   had  given  defective  accounts,  as  some 
maintain,  or  were  erroneous  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives, as  others  contend,  are  questions  which 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  province  to  discuss; 
and  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  arguments  in 
support  of  those  opposite  hypotheses  to  Lard- 
ncr  and   Michaelis    as  quoted  below.      With 
respect  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, the   commonly  received  opinion   is,  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  it  not  long  before  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  were  published  in  63,  or 
64;  and  our  Englisli  critic  just  mentioned  has 
pointed  out  some  marks  of  time  in  the  Gospel 
Itself,  which  serve  considerably  to  support  that 
hypothesis.     On   the  other  hand,  the  learned 
German  employs  much  ingenuity  in    endea- 
vouring to  invalidate  that  opinion,  and  to  prove 
that,  for  ought  we  know,  it  may  have  been 
written   many  years  before  the   Acts  of  the 
Apostles.       IJut   the    place   where   St.    Luke 
wrote  this   Gospel   has    given   rise  to  a  still 
greater  variation  in  sentiment,  than  the  time 
when  it  was  composed.     Michaelis  enumerates 
no  less  than  nine  ditferent  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
on  this  subject ;  and,  after  enquiring  into  the 
evidence  on  which  each  is  built,  concluded  it 
to  be  most  probable  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Palestine,  while  St.  Paul  was  pri- 
soner at  Csesarea.     Lardner  coincides  in  opi- 
nion   with    Jerome,    that   it   was    written    in 
Achaia,  and  supposes  that,  during  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment   in   Judea,   St.   Luke   embraced 
the  opportunity  of  completing  his  collections 
for  it,  in  his  conversations  with  several  of  the 
apostles,  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord's 
person  and  works  j  and  that  when  he  left  St. 
Paul  at  Rome,  on  the  termination  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  went  into  Greece,  and  there 
composed  and  published  his  Gospel.     It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  different 
hypotheses  on  this  subject  are  all  founded  on 
traditionary  reports;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  most  eligible  conjecture. 
The  other  work  of  our  evangelist  is  the  his- 
tory of  "  i  he  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  which 
was  intended,  as  appears  from  the  very  first 
sentence,  to  be  a  continuation  of  his  "  Gospel." 
According  to  Mill,  it  was  written  in  the  year 
64.     That  it  was  not  written  before  the  year 
63    must   be  granted,  since   it   continues  the 
history  of  the  actions  of  the  apostles  to  the 
termination  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  which 


is   allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  that  year. 
It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
finished  it,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year, 
at  Rome  or  in  Greece.     From  a  survey  of  its 
contents,  it  will  be   sufficiently  obvious,  that 
St.  Luke  did  not  intend  to  write  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension:  for  he  has 
wholly  omitted  many  facts,  which  nn  historian, 
who  designed   to  write   a   general  account  of 
the  Christian  church,  would  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence.     He   has  also  omitted  many 
material  transactions  in  the  life  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  given   no  account  of  some  of  the 
controversies  which  took  place,  and  of  the  he- 
retical opinions  which  distracted  the  church. 
Of  these  omissions  Mieluielis,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lardner,  have  selected  several  remark- 
able  instances.     But  these  omissions  are  no 
disparagement  to  his  history;  and  the  relation 
of   the   particulars   which  they  have  selected 
was  not  necessary  for  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view.     That  object  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold: to  relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  miracles   per- 
formed by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  was  confirmed;  and  to  deliver  such 
accounts,  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles 
to  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ,  a  claim 
disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
And  it  was  the  circumstance  last  mentioned 
which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against 
St.  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in 
Rome,  with    the   period  of  which  St.  Luke 
closes  his  history.     Perhaps,  also,  it  was  St. 
Luke's  intention  only  to  record   those  facts, 
which  he  had  either  seen  himself,  or  heard  of 
from  eye-witnesses.     Of  all  the  evangelists  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  skilful  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  the  style  of  his  writings, 
though  not  free  from   Hebraisms,    is    much 
purer  than   that  of  most  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,     jlcts  of  the  Jpostles,  passim. 
Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  4.     Hierou,  Pro- 
fat,  in  Evang.  Luc.      Grotii  et  Wetstein.    Praf. 
in   Luc.      Miliii  Proleg.    Num.    1 1 2.      Fabricii 
Bib/.    Gftec.   vol.   IIL  Jib.  iv.  cap.   5.       Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Jpost.      JVhitby's  Pref. 
to  Paraph,  on  Luhe.      Lardner's  Hist.  Apost.  ar.d 
Evang.  vol.   I.   ch.  4.  J  3.  and  ch.  8.      AJarsh's 
Transl.  of  Michaelis' s  Introd.  to  New  lest.  vol. 
HI.  part  i.  ch.  5. — M. 

LULL!,  John-Baptist,  an  eminent  mu- 
sician, was  born  of  obscure  parents  near  Flo- 
rence in  1633.     Discovering  almost  from  his 
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infancy  a  propensity  to  music,  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  guitar  by  a  benevolent  cordelier. 
His  performance  li.»p]H'neil  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  chevalier  dc  Guise,  then  on  his  tra- 
vels, who  brought  him,  about  the  age  of 
twelve,  to  France,  and  placed  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mademoiselle  de  IVIontpcnsier.  This 
lady,  disgusted  by  his  mean  and  unpromising 
appearance,  -sent  him  down  to  her  kitchen  as 
under-scullion.  In  that  situation,  however, 
his  talents  disclosed  themselves  by  his  assiduity 
in  scraping  at  leisure  hours  upon  a  wrctclied 
fiddle  ;  and  his  mistress,  when  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  had  iiim  taught  the  violin 
by  a  regul  ir  master,  under  whom  he  made  a 
rapid  proficiency.  He  at  length  procured  ad- 
mission into  the  king's  band,  and  began  to  at- 
tend to  musical  composition.  Some  of  his 
airs  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that  he  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  new  band,  called  Les 
Petits  Violons.  He  continually  rose  in  favour 
with  his  majesty  and  the  public,  and  became  the 
creator  of  a  new  species  of  French  music, 
which  enchanted  the  nation,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a  lasting  fame.  It  possessed  great 
variety,  and  abounded  with  airs,  cliorusses, 
and  dances,  so  easy  and  natural,  th.it  they 
dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  them, 
and  were  frequently  joined  in  by  the  whole 
audience  in  tlie  pit.  He  was  particularly 
regarded  as  having  brouglit  to  perfection  the 
grand  opera,  the  spectacle  on  which  the  French 
pride  themselves,  as  having  surpassed  all  man- 
kind. In  conjunction  with  the  poet  Quinault, 
he  produced  matiy  pieces  of  this  kind  which 
obtained  the  highest  applause.  It  was  in  1(^72 
that,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  abbe  Perrin, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  opera-management, 
from  which  time  he  produced  new  operas  an- 
nually as  long  as  he  lived.  Lewis  XIV. 
granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  created 
him  a  secretary  in  the  chancellery,  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  haughty  Louvois  and  others  of 
that  board.  He  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
of  which  he  was  accounted  greedy.  In  his 
manners  he  hid  little  of  the  courtier,  being 
rough  and  boisterous,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  malevolence.  He  had  great  vivacity,  and 
rruch  pantomime  in  liis  conversation,  loved 
wine,  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  libertin- 
ism. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  integrity, 
and  rendered  himself  equally  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  opera-performers,  i'he  king, 
in  1687,  having  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  Lulli  composed  a  Te  Deum  on  the  oc- 
casion, during  the  performance  of  which,  as 


he  was  beating  time  with  great  animation,  he 
chanccil  to  strike  his  foot  with  his  cane.  'I'liis 
accident  produced  a  mortification  in  the  toe, 
which  re.sisted  all  applications,  and  gradually 
gained  ground,  till  his  life  was  in  manifest 
danger.  His  confessor  was  summoned,  who 
refused  to  give  him  absolution,  unless  he 
would  deliver  to  him  a  new  opera  he  was  com- 
posing, to  be  committed  to  the  fi.mics.  This 
was  done,  and  Lulli,  being  soinewhut  better, 
was  soon  after  visited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  reproached  him  with  having  burned  liis 
music  in  compliance  with  a  gloomy  Jansenist. 
"  Hush  !  n.y  lord  (said  Lulli)  I  have  another 
copy."  This  sally,  however,  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  relapse,  in  which  the  confessor 
had  all  the  advantage.  The  poor  penitent 
submitted  to  be  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ashen 
with  a  cord  about  liis  neck,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  sung  to  an  air  of  his  own  com- 
posing, 

II  faut  mourir,  pcolieur,  11  nut  raourirl 

He  soon  after  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Nouv.  JDict.  Hist.  Buriiey  and  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

LULLY,  Raymond,  a  philosopher  of  great 
note  in  the  dark  ages,  was  born  at  Majorca  in 
1234.  In  his  youth  he  bore  arms,  and  led  the 
life  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  Falling  in  love  with 
a  young  maid,  who  obstinately  rejected  his 
addresses,  she  at  lengtli,  to  free  herself  from 
his  importunities,  displayed  to  him  her  breast 
consumed  with  a  cancerous  ulcer.  The  spec- 
tacle had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
plunged  into  religious  retirement,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  pious  pursuits.  Others, 
however,  say  that  it  inspired  him  with  the 
resolution  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  her  disease, 
and  was  the  motive  for  the  chemical  studies 
for  which  he  became  famous.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  he  undertook  a  course  of  travels  into 
Africa  and  tlie  East  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  IMahometans  to  the  Christian  faith, 
where  he  incurred  great  hardships  and  dan- 
gers. He  was  so  much  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  this  object,  that  not  suceeding  in  his  appli- 
cation to  various  Christian  princes  for  assist- 
ance, he  entered  into  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  returnetl  to  Africa  with  the  liope  of  ob- 
taining tlie  crown  of  martyrdom.  When  tie 
was  .igaiii  found  in  that  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  depart  only  on  con- 
dition of  not  returning,  he  was  thrown  info 
prison,  and  after  suffering  much  torture,  was 
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freed  tliroiigh  the  interest  of  some  Genoese 
traders,  who  took  hun  on  board  their  ship  to 
convey  him  liome.  On  the  passage,  when 
just  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  he  died,  in  1315. 
From  this  narrative,  which  represents  Lully  in 
the  Hglic  of  a  fanatic  missionary,  we  s'aouhl 
not  expect  that  scientific  character  v/hich  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  preserved  to  modern 
times.  He  is  celebrated  in  a  two-fold  capa- 
city, that  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  and  that 
of  an  experimental  chemist.  In  the  first  de- 
partment he  was  the  inventor  of  a  great  art 
which  exactly  suited  the  genius  pf  the  age.  It 
consisted  in  collecting  a  number  of  general 
terms,  common  to  all  the  sciences,  of  which  an 
alphabetical  table  was  to  be  provided.  Sub- 
jects and  predicates  taken  from  tliese  were  to 
be  respectively  inscribed  in  angular  spaces 
upon  circular  papers.  The  essences,  quali- 
ties, affections,  and  relations  of  things  being 
thus  mechanically  brought  tojjether,  the  circu- 
lar papers  of  subjects  were  fi.-ced  in  a  frame, 
and  those  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon 
them  as  to  move  freely,  and  in  tlieir  revo- 
lutions to  produce  various  combinations  of 
subjects  and  predicates,  whence  would  arise 
definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  varying 
infinitely.  This  contrivance,  worthy  of  La- 
puta,  was  greatly  admired  in  its  time,  and  its 
author  acquired  the  title  of  the  most  enUghietied 
■doctor. 

As  a  chemist  Lully  appears  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light ;  for  although  the  chief  object  of 
his   pursuit   was  tlie   philosopher's   stone   and 
fancied  universal  remedy,  yet  he  was  aware 
that  it  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  series  of 
experiments.     Boerhaave   says  of  the  chemi- 
cal works  extant  in  Lully's  name,  that  he  has 
perused  most  of  them,  ami  finds  them,  beyond 
all  expectation,  excellent,  so  that  he  has  been 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  they  could  be  the 
work  of  that  age.     "  So  full   (says   he)   are 
they   of    the    experiments    and    observations 
which  occur  in  later  writers,  that  either  they 
must  be  supposititious,  or  the  ancient  chemists 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  things 
which   pa?s   for   modern   discoveries."     Lully 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  chemical  know- 
ledge from  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  writings  of  Geber ;  but  great 
doubt  prevails  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  works  passing  under  his  name,  and  some 
have  questioned    whether  he   ever  applied  to 
this  science.     A  complete  edition   of  all   the 
writings  attributed  to  him,  in  theology,  morals, 
■medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  &c.  was  printed 


some  years  ago  at  Mentz.     Boerhaave's  Chemls- 
try.     Brucker's  Hist,  cf  Philos. — A. 

LUNA,  IsIiGUEL  DE,  a  Granadan  of  Moor- 
ish extraction,  and  royal  interpreter  of  Arabic 
in  Spain.  He  published  as  a  translation  from 
Abucacim,  La  Historia  del  Rey  D.  Rodrigo 
y  Pirdida  de  Espana,  and  also  Segunda  Parte  dc 
la  Perdida  de  Espana ;  Vida  del  Rey  Jacob  Al- 
manzor.  These  works,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  are  still  sometimes  quoted  as  true 
history,  are  now  known  to  have  been  his  own, 
and  Miguel  de  Luna  must  be  ranked  among 
literary  impostors. — R.  S. 

LUPUS,  Christian,  vernacularly  Wolf,  a 
learned    Flemish    monk   of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustiixe,  was  born   at  Ypres,  in  the  year 
i6i2,  and  embraced  the  religious  life  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.     As  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  course    of  divinity   at    Louvain,    he   was 
sent  to  teach  philosophy  at  Cologne  ;  in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  ability, 
that  he   secured  tlie  particular  esteem  of  the 
learned  Fabio  Chigi,  at  that  time  papal  nuncio 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards  pope  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  VII.     In  the  year  1655,  Lupus 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
university    of    Louvain,    to    negotiate    some 
matters  of  moment  with  the  papal  court,  and 
obtained   the    object  of  his   mission.       Soon 
after  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Louvain,  where  he  devot- 
ed almost   fifteen   hours  a  day  to  the  studies 
appropriate  to  his  department,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  success.     Afterwards 
he  filled  the  first  posts  belonging  to  his  order 
in  that  province.      As  a  reward  of  his  merits, 
pope  Clement  IX.  was  desirous  of  creating  him 
a  bishop,  and  appointing  him  sacristan  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  but  his  love  of  study  and  re- 
pose induced  him  to  decline  both  these  dig- 
nities.   From  pope  Innocent  XI.  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  he  also  received  marks  of 
esteem,  and  the  latter  in  vain  repeatedly  offer- 
ed him  a  considerable  pension,  that  he  might 
attach  him  to  his  court.     He  died  in   1681, 
when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  after 
having  published  a  number  of  works,  in  Latin, 
replete  with  erudition.    They  consist  of  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  History  and  on  the  Canons 
of  Councils,  both  general  and  particular,"  in 
five  vols  4to.  1665—1673;    "A  Treatise  on 
Appeals  to  the  Holy  See,"  410.  in  which  he  is 
the  advocate  for  the  most  blind  submission  to 
the  pap  d  authority  ;  "  A  Collection  of  Letters 
and  Monuments,   relating  to  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,"  in  two  vols.  4to. ; 
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"  A  CoHccticn  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Thomns 
of  Canltrbury/'  with  his  life  prcfixc>I ;  "  A 
Coiiimeiitnry  on  the  Rescriptions  cf  Tcrtul- 
lijn  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Contrition,"  i2ino. 
and  a  vast  number  of  "  Dissertations,"  &c. 
Mii-eri.      Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

LUPUS,  Servatds,  a  French  abbot  in  the 
ninth  century,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  piety,  was  descended  from  a  con- 
siderable family  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and 
born  about  the  connnencement  of  the  century. 
After  having  received  a  learned  education,  he 
embraced  -the  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  abbey  of 
Ferrierep,  under  Alaric  or   Aldric,  who  was 
then  abbot,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens. 
About  the  year  82S  he  went  from  this  monas- 
tery to  the  abbey  of  Fuhla,  in  Gtrmany,  where 
!ie  studied  the  Scriptures  under  the  celebrated 
Rabanus,   who   at  his  request  composed   his 
"  Commentaries  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul." 
Lupus,  who  was  yet  only  a  deacon,  ably  pro- 
fited by  the  instructions  of  this  learned  man, 
and  returned  to  France  in  tlie  year  836,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in .  scrip- 
tural  knowledge.      Soon   afterwards  he  was 
introduced  to  the  empress  Judith,   who  pre- 
sented him  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Deboii- 
Tiaire,   at  whose  court  he  continued  for  some 
time,  in  the  expectation  of  preferment.    In  the 
year  842,   he  was   fixed  upon   by  Charles  the 
Bald  to  supersede  Odo  in  the  abbacy  of  Ftrri- 
eres,  whom   that   prince  was   determined  to 
deprive  of  his  monastery,  on  account  of  his 
having  embraced  the  party  of  Lotharius.    Odo, 
however,    resisted   his   taking   possession,    till 
compelled  by  imperial  power  to  quit  the  field. 
In  the  year  844,  Lupus  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Vcrneuil,  and  was  selected  to  draw  up  the 
canons  of  the   council.     He   also  assisted   at 
other  assemblies  of  the  French  bishops,  particu- 
larly at  the  council  of  Soissons,'.in  853.     Some 
time  before  the  year  855,  he  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor from  Charles  the  Bald  to  pope  Leo  IV.  ; 
and   that  prince  afterwards  gave  him  a  com- 
mission, jointly  with  the  celebrated  Pruden-  ' 
tius,  to  reform  all  the  monasteries  in  France. 
These  two  illustrious  characters  were  zealous 
defenders  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;   but  he 
was  living  at  the  close  of  the  year  861,  and 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  not  only  for  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  profane  and  ge- 
neral literature,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  of  the 
writings  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  of  manners.     A  collection  has 
been  made  of  13.0  of  his  "  Letters,"  upon  dif- 


ferent subjects,  relating  to  dilTiculties  in  granr- 
mar,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aff.iirs,  pointsof  doc- 
trine, discipline  and  morals  ;  which  are  written 
with  solidity,  correctness,  and  elegance,   and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.    They  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Papirius  Masson  in  1588,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  and  afterwards,  in  a  much  more  correct 
State,  by  Andrew  du  Chesne,   in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  his  "Collection  of  French  Historians." 
There  are  also  still  extant,  by  Lupus,  "  A  Boob 
of  the  three  Questions,"  relating  to  free  will, 
predestination,    and    the    redemption   by   the 
blood  of  Christ,  written  against  Godeschalc  ; 
two  "  Letters,"  one  to  Ciiarles  the  Bald,  and 
another  to  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims,  first 
published  by  father  Sirmond  in  164H  ;    "  The 
Life  of  St.  Wigbert,  Abbot  of  Fritzlar;"  and 
"  The  Life  of  St.  Ma.ximin,  Bishop  of  Treves," 
published  by  Busa;us,  in  1602.     In  1664,  ^L 
Baluze  printed  a  neat  edition  of  all  the  works 
of  Lupus,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  enriched  with  learn- 
ed and  curious  notes,  and  some  additional  frag* 
ments  at  tlie  cndof  the  volume;  which  isinserted 
in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr." 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Phot.    Di/piru 
Moreri.      Ncu-u.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LUSS  AN,  Margaret  de,  a  copious  French 
novelist,    was   born  at  Paris  in    1682.     Her 
parents  were  a  celebrated  fortune-teller  named 
Fleury,  and  a  coachman ;  but  she  received  art 
education  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from 
her  birth.     It  is  said  that  the  learned  Huct, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  vivacity  of  her 
parts,  encouraged  her  to  write  romances.    She 
likewise  derived  great  advantage  in  the  form- 
ation of  her  taste  from  her  connexion  wirh  la 
Serre  de  Langlad*',  an  unfortunate  author,  but 
a   good   critic.     "With  him   she   always   lived 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  married  to  her  ;  but  although  her 
sentiments  for  him  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  friendship,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the   flame   was   mutual.     Indeed   her   charms 
were  exclusively  mental;  for  she  is  described  as 
being  excessively  brown,  with  a  cast  in  her  eye, 
and  in  voice  and  air  totally  unfeminine.     Fler 
soul,  however,  was  of  an  amiable  mould  :  she 
was   generous,  feeling,  humane,  constant  in 
friendship,  and  though  subiect  to  anger,   yet 
free  from  malignity.    She  delighted  to  perform 
good  actions,  v/as  gay  and  lively,  and  had  vir- 
tues wliich  more  than  compensated  her  weak- 
nesses.    Among  the  latter  was  an  immoderate 
attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which 
at  length  brought  on  an  indigistion  that  proved! 
fatal  to  lier  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.      1  he 
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tides  of  her  woiks  are  "L'Hiatoire  de  la  Com- 
tesse  (le  Gomies  :"  "  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 
Philip;  e  Auguste;"  (this,  which  was  the  most 
sui.ccs.>iul  of  her  publications,  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  abbe  Boismorand) :  "  Memoires 
Secrets  at  Intrigues  de  la  Cour  de  France  sous 
Charles  VIII.:"  "Marie  d'Angleterre  :"  "An- 
nales  de  ia  Cour  de  Henri  II:"  "La  \ic 
du  brave  Crilloii."  From  this  hst  it  will  ap- 
pear that  she  was  a  proficient  in  tint  kind  of 
fiction  which  has  real  chancters  and  events  for 
its  basis;  a  favourite  species  of  writing  with 
French  authors  in  particular,  who  are  too  apt 
ill  more  serious  works  to  confound  truth  and 
falsehood.  Her  romances  are  said  to  be  inter- 
esting, with  an  artful  choice  of  situations,  and 
happy  display  of  the  passions,  but  apt  to  run 
into  proli.\ity,  and  void  of  precision.  Her 
reputation  rose  so  high  at  one  time,  that  her 
name  was  borrowed  for  some  works  not  her 
own.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  was  descended 
from  parents  in  humble  circumstances  and  born 
at  Eislebcn  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  Hav- 
ing discovered  an  early  inclination  lor  learn- 
ing, he  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar while  he  continued  at  his  father's  house, 
and  when  he  had  entered  on  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg. 
Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  remain  there  more  than 
one  year ;  and  during  that  time  was  obliged, 
like  many  other  poor  German  scholars,  to  sup- 
port himself  by  begging  his  bread.  From  Mag- 
deburg he  was  sent  to  Eysenach  in  Thuringia, 
where  he  was  amongst  the  relations  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
reputable  family  in  that  place.  Here  he  attended 
a  celebrated  school  for  four  years,  and  distin- 
guished liimself  by  his  diligence  and  profici- 
ency, while  he  afforded  many  indications  of 
uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  In 
the  year  1501,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  went  through  the  courses  of 
logic  and  philosophy,  according  to  the  scholas- 
tic Vnethods  then  in  vogue,  under  very  able 
masters,  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  com- 
prehend all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  tliey  abounded  ;  but  his  understanding, 
naturally  sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing 
frivolous, soon  became  disgusted  with  thosesub- 
tile  and  uninstructive  sciences.  He,  therefore, 
studied  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Livy,  &c.;  and,  as  he  possessed  a  wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  laid  in   from  them  such  a 


fund  of  knowledge  and  good  sense,  as  rendered 
him  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  wliole  uni- 
versity.    Having  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
when  he  was   only  twenty  years  of  age,   he 
afterwards  read  lectures  on  Aristotle's  physics, 
on  ethics,  and  other  branches  of  philosophy, 
and  acquired  no  little  reputation  for  eloquence, 
as  well  as  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of 
mind.      As  he  was  thus  possessed  of  talents 
and  acquirements  which  would   appear  with 
eminent  advantage  in  the  legal  profession,  by 
the   advice  of  his  relations  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  but  he  was  soon  di- 
verted from  this  pursuit,   and  led  entirely  to 
cliange  his  views  in  life,  by  an  accident.  While 
walking  out  one  day  v^'ith  a  friend  into  the  fields, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  thunder-cloud  his  com- 
panion was  killed,  and  he  was  himself  thrown 
on  the  ground,  though  he  sustained  no  per- 
sonal injury.     ITiis  event  affected  him  rery  sen- 
sibly ;  and  as  his  mind  was  naturally  suscep- 
tible of  serious  impressions,  and  tinctured  with 
somewhat  of  that  religious  melanclioly  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  into  a  con- 
vent of  Augustinian  friars,  and  without  suffer- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
froin  what  he   thought   his  duty  to   God,  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.     Here  he  ap* 
plied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
as  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen; 
but  was  soon  furnished  with  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  and  piety  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     Having  accidentally  met  with   a 
copy  of  the  Latin  bible,  which  lay  neglected  in 
the   library  of  his   monastery,   and  which  he 
had   never  before  seen,  his   curiosity  was  so 
highly  raised,  that  he  abandoned  all  other  pur- 
suits, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it, 
with  such  eagerness  and  assiduity,  as  astonish- 
ed the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive    their    theological    notions    from    that 
source.     After  having  passed   a  year   in  the 
monastery  of  Erfurt,  he  took  tlie  vows  ;  and  he 
was  admitted  to  priests'  orders  in  the  year  1507. 
The  fmie  of  Luther's  sanctity  and  learning, 
and  particularly  his   knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures,   was  now  widely  diffused  ;    and   in   the 
year  1508,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  liaviiig 
lately   founded  an  university  at  Wittemberg, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  chose  Luther  to  fill 
at  first  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
that  of  <livinity,  in  the  new  seminary      The 
duties    of   these  employments    he    discharged 
with  so  much  ability,  and  in  a  method  so  dif- 
ferent   from    the    usual   mechanic.d   and   dull 
forms  of  lecturing,  that  he  was  crowded  with 
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pupils  frorn  all  quarters,  aiicJ  was  deservedly 
c--teciiied  tlie  chief  orii.inient  of  the  uiiiveraity. 
A I  the  same  time  Luther  distiiiguislied  him- 
self by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  as  a  pulpit- 
or.itor.  In  the  year  151O1  the  monks  in  dif- 
ferent convents  belonging  to  liis  order,  being 
embroiled  in  some  disputes  with  their  vicar- 
general,  fixed  upon  Luther  to  go  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  cause  at  the 
pap.il  court:  an  employment  for  which  his 
abilities,  and  firm  undaunted  mind,  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  While  in  that  city,  he  made 
his  observations  on  the  pope,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romish  church  ;  he  also  examin- 
ed the  manners  of  the  tlcrgy,  wiiich  he  severely 
censures,  and  particularly  condemns  the  haste 
and  indinircnce  with  wliich  they  discharged  the 
public  duties  of  their  sacnd  function.  "  I  had 
not  been  long  at  Rome,"  says  he,  "  before  I 
performed  mass ;  and  I  frequently  saw  it  per- 
formed by  others,  but  in  such  an  indecent 
manner,  that  I  can  never  think  of  it  without 
horror."  Of  the  effects  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  in  this 
journey,  he  afterwards  often  spake  witli  plea- 
sure, declaring,  •'  that  he  would  not  but  have 
made  it  for  a  thousand  florins."  As  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  returned  to  Wittembcrg  -,  where,  in  the 
year  15 12,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  conferred  on  him,  at  the  e.xpencc  of 
Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  frequently 
heard  him  preach,  and  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
extraordinary  merits.  At  first,  Luther  was 
desirous  of  declining  this  honour,  considering 
himself  too  young  for  such  a  distinction,  as  he 
was  only  in  his  thirtieth  year :  but  liis  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  suffer  himself  to  be  dignified,  "  lor  that 
God  had  important  services  to  be  performed 
in  the  church,  and  through  his  instrumentality." 
Lightly  as  this  expression  might  at  the  time  be 
uttered,  subsequent  events  proved  it  to  be  a 
serious  truth.  Luther  now  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his 
divinity  chair.  He  read  lectures  on  the  books 
of  Scripture.  He  explained  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  the  Psalms,  of  which 
his  illustrations  were  so  satisfactory,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  thinking  men,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  liarbinger  of  a  new  day 
which  was  to  succeed  the  long  night  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  Lie  als>o  boldly  opposed, 
both  in  his  lectures  and  in  liis  sermons,  many 
erroneous  notions  which  had  been  received  in 
the  church  and  in  the  schools,  renouncing  all 
ether  tests  of  their  truth  but  the  Scriptures.  To 


quilify  himself  ihe  better  for  his  important  of- 
fae,  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  encouraged  their  cultivation  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  also  recommended  the  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  Erasmus,  as  admirable  antidotes 
to  monastic  ignorance,  and  helps  in  acquiring 
just  sentiments,  and  awakening  a  liberal  spirit 
ot  enquiry.  Wliile  Luther  was  thus  active  in 
propagating  knowledge  by  his  lectures  and 
sermons,  lie  was  a  rigid  exactor  of  discipline 
among  the  students,  and  was  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
university,  of  indefatigable  application,  and  of 
unimpeachable  morals.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  vast  credit  and  authority,  and  contri- 
butcil  to  raise  the  university  of  Wittemberg  to 
a  height  of  reputation,  which  amply  gratified 
the  elector  for  his  munificence  in  founding  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  general  sale  of  indul- 
gences published  by  pope  Leo  X.  proved  the 
first  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the 
greatest,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficial,  that  has  h;ippened  since  the 
publication  of  Christianity.  Of  this  historian's 
masterly  sketch  of  the  causes,  origin,  progress, 
and  efTects  of  the  reformation,  we  shall  freely 
avail  ourselves  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
article.  When  Leo  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  found  the  revenues  of  the  church 
exhausted  by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  am- 
bitious predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius 
II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and 
enterprizing,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation 
of  his  finances  required.  On  the  contrary,  his 
schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici, 
his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure, 
and  his  munificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  cxpences  ; 
in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests, 
had  suggested,  to  drain  the  credulous  mul- 
titude oi  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sale  of  indulgences.  The  indul- 
gences pretended  to  convey  to  the  possessor 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  the  release 
of  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested, 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  They  were  first 
invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II. 
as  a  recompence  for  those  who  went  in  person 
to  join  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy- 
land.  Afterwards  they  were  granted  to  those 
who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in 
process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such  as  gave 
money  for  accomplishiog  any  pious  work  en- 
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joined  by  the  pope.  Julius  II.  had  bestowed 
indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards 
building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rom'-  ; 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  expensive 
fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same  pre- 
tence. The  right  of  promulgating  these  indul- 
gences in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was 
granted  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg;  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzcl, 
a  dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals,  but  of 
an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy 
and  popular  eloquence.  This  man,  assisted 
by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  com- 
mission with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with 
little  discretion  or  decency.  For  though,  by 
magnifying  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences, 
and  selling  them  at  a  low  price,  they  for  a 
time  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffic  among  the 
ci^dulous  and  the  ignorant ;  jtet  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  encomiums,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  gene- 
ral oll-ence,  and  to  make  it  the  general  wish 
that  some  check  were  given  to  this  commerce, 
no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  beheld  with  the 
utmost  concern  the  artifices  of  those  who  sold, 
and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indul- 
gences. Boldly  rejecting  the  opinions  of  the 
schoolmen,  on  which  the  practice  was  found- 
ed, and  finding  that  it  derived  no  countenance 
from  the  Scriptures,  he  determined  openly  to 
protest  against  such  a  scandalous  imposition 
on  his  deluded  countrymen.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  15 17,  from  the  pulpit  in  the  great 
church  at  Witti-mbtrg,  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks 
•who  distributed  indulgences  ;  tried  the  doc- 
trines which  they  taught  by  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the 
danger  of  relying  for  salvation  on  any  other 
means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his 
word.  The  boldness  and  novelty  of  these  opi- 
nions excited  great  attention ;  and  being  r&- 
commended  by  the  authority  of  Luther's  per- 
sonal character,  and  delivered  with  a  popular 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Luther  also  wrote 
to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbisliup  of 
Magdeburg,  remonstrating  against  the  false 
opinions,  as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preach- 
ers of  indulgences  ;  entreating  him  to  exercise 
the  authority  vested  in  him  in  correcting  these 
evils  •,  and  apologizing  for  the  freedom  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  letter,  influenced  solely  by  a 


sense  of  duty,  and  no  want  of  submission  to 
ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  letter  the 
archbishop  paid  no  attention,  being  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  agents  to  cor- 
rect their  abuses.  He  paid  equal  disregard  to 
the  theses,  containing  Luther's  sentiments  con- 
cerning indulgences,  which  he  transmitted  on 
thi<  occasion  to'  that  prelate.  These  theses, 
which  were  ninety-five  in  number,  he  propos- 
ed as  subjects  of  enquiry  and  disputation,  and 
publicly  fixed  them  up  in  a  church  at  Wittem- 
berg,  v/ith  a  challenge  to  the  learned  to  oppose 
them  on  a  day  which  he  appointed,  cither  in 
person  or  by  writing;  and  to  the  whole  he 
added  a  solemn  protestation  of  his  profound 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  implicit  sub- 
mission to  its  authority.  On  the  day  fixed,  no 
person  appeared  to  contest  Luther's  theses, 
which  rapidly  spread  all  over  Germany,  and 
excited  universal  admiration  of  the  boldnes* 
which  he  discovered  in  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  atid  to 
attack  the  Dominicans,  armed  as  they  were 
with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial  authority. 
With  his  invectives  against  these  monks  the 
friars  of  his  own  order  were  highly  pleased, 
and  hoped  .  to  see'  them  exposed  to  the 
hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people  ;  and  he  was 
secretly  encouraged  in  his  proceedings  by  his 
sovereign,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  flattered 
himself  that  they  might  contribute  to  give 
some  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  the  secul.ir  princes  had  been 
long  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

The  publication  of  Luther's  theses  soon 
brought  into  the  field  many  zealous  champions 
in  defence  of  the  opinions  on  which  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  church  were  founded-  In 
opposition  to  them,  Tetzel  published  counter- 
theses,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
clergy  and  populace  against  Luther,  by  the 
most  bitter  invectives,  denouncing  him  from 
the  pulpit  as  a  heretic;  and  in  his  character  of 
incjuisitor,  burnt  his  theses  publicly  at  Frank- 
fort. This  insult  the  students  of  AVittemberg 
retaliated  upon  the  theses  of  Tetzsl,  by  com- 
mitting them  to  the  flames  in  the  public 
market-place,  but  without  the  knowledge  of 
Luther,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
that  procedure.  In  the  year  1518,  two  famous 
Dominicans,  I'rierias,  master  of  the  sacred  pa- 
lace, and  inquisitor  general,  and  James  Hogs- 
trat,  rose  up  also  against  the  adventurous  re- 
former, and  attacked  him  at  Cologne,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  ardour.  Their  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  another  formidable 
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champion,  the  celebrated  Eckius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Ingolstacit,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  the  Dominican  order. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause. 
Luther  combated  indulgences  by  arguments 
founded  in  reason,  or  derived  from  Scripture; 
•while  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of 
them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmen,  the 
conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees 
of  popes.  The  people,  however,  now  began 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  an  appeal  to  those  guides, 
when  they  were  found  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  the  divine  law;  and  they  were  strongly 
impressed  by  Luther's  intrepid  declaration, 
•'  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  entertained 
the  same  opinion  with  his  opponents,  and  set 
up  any  authority  against  that  of  Scripture, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  was 
itself  the  very  seat  of  antichrist,  and  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  those  countries  who  should 
separate  themselves  from  her."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Luther  addressed  i-imself  by 
letters,  written  in  the  most  submissive  and 
respectful  terms,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to 
eeveral  of  the  bishops,  sliewing  them  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  declaring  his  readiness 
to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  as  he  should 
see  them  fairly  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

But,  while  all  Germany  was  interested  by 
these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  they  ex- 
cited little  attention  and  no  alarm  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  A  stranger  to  theological  contro- 
versies, and  apt  to  despise  them,  Leo  X. 
viewed  the  quarrels  of  German  monks  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  He  imputed  the 
whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and 
seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest, 
but  to  allow  the  Augustinians  and  the  Domi- 
nicans to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
usual  animosity.  The  incessant  representa- 
tions, however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  that 
the  heresies  which  he  propagated  threatened 
the  most  fatal  mischiefs  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and,  in  particular,  the  application  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  his  holiness,  that 
he  would  by  his  authority  terminate  disputes 
■which  otherwise  would  produce  the  most  fatal 
divisions  in  Germ.iny,  at  length  roused  the  at- 
tention of  Leo,  who  directed  a  summons  to  be 
issued,  citing  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  sixty  days,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  maintained.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  be  his  judges  were  the 
bishop  of  Ascoli,  auditor  of  the  satred  chamber, 
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and  the  inquisitor  general  Prierias,  who  by 
writing  against  Luther  had  already  prejudged 
his  cause.  Leo  wrote  at  tlie  same  time  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  him  not  to  pro- 
tect a  man  whose  tetiets  were  shocking  to  all 
pious  ears;  and  he  enjoined  the  provincial  of 
the  Augustinians  to  check  the  raslmess  of  an 
arrogant  monk,  which  disgraced  his  order,  and 
gave  offence  and  disturbance  to  the  whole 
church.  The  strain  of  these  letters,  and  the 
appointment  of  Prierias  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
him,  afforded  unequivocal  indications  of  what 
sentence  Luther  might  expect  at  Rome.  He, 
therefore,  made  use  of  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany.  With  this 
view,  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg  wrote  to  the  pope,  excusing  Luther 
from  going  to  Rome,  under  various  pretexts, 
and  praying  that  some  persons  of  learning  and 
authority  might  be  commissioned  to  decide  on 
his  doctrines  in  that  country.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  also  desired  the  same  thing  of  the 
pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  main- 
taining, that  the  cause  of  Luther  belonged  to 
a  German  tribunal,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire. 
At  the  same  time  Luther  himself,  who  had 
not  then  the  most  tlistant  intention  of  ques- 
tioning the  papal  authority,  wrote  a  most  sub- 
missive letter  to  Leo,  in  which  he  promised 
an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will.  In- 
fluenced by  these  letters  and  applications,  the 
pope  empowered  his  legate  in  Germany,  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause.  In  this  first  step,  observes  Dr.  Mosheim, 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that 
temerity  and  imprudence,  with  which  all  its 
ncgociations,  in  this  weighty  affair,  were  af- 
terwards conducted.  For,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling, nothing  could  tend  more  to  inflame 
matters  than  the  appointment  of  Cajetan,  a 
Dominican,  and,  consequently,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Luther,  and  friend  of  Tctzel,  as 
judge  and  arbitrator  in  this  nice  and  perilous 
controversy. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  the  reason  which 
he  had  to  complain  that  his  judge  was  selected 
from  among  his  adversaries,  after  having  ob- 
tained the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  repaired  to 
Augsburg  in  t!ie  month  of  October  1518. 
Here  he  was  admitted  into  the  cardinal's  pre- 
sence, who  conferred  with  him  on  the  points 
in  debate,  at  three  different  meetings.  The 
legate,  however,  would  no:  condescend  to 
enter  into  a  formal  dispu'e  with  a  person  of 
sucli  inferior  rank,  and  even  disdained  to  resort 
to  any  other  metliods  of  persuasion,  th.ui  the 
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arrogant  dictates  of  mere  authority.  In  a 
high  aiitl  overbearing  tone,  he  required  Luther, 
by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  povs'ers  with  which 
he  was  invested,  lo  retract  the  opinions  which 
he  had  advanced,  liumbly  to  confess  his  fault 
in  publishing  them,  and  to  submit  respectfully 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Luther  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  a  haughty  and  violent  manner 
of  proceeding.  Though  surprized  at  the 
abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation,  before  any 
endeavours  had  been  used  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  declared,  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true;  nor  should  any  consideration 
induce  him  to  do  what  would  be  so  base  in  it- 
self, and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  the  same  respect  as  formerly 
for  the  papal  authority,  and  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  submit  to  the  lawful  determination  of 
the  church.  He  also  expressed  his  willingness 
to  refer  tlie  controversy  to  certain  universities 
which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write 
nor  preach  cxincerning  indulgences,  provided 
the  saine  silence  with  respect  to  them  were 
enjoined  on  his  adversaries.  These  declara- 
tions and  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected, 
and  still  peremptorily  insisted  on  Luther's 
simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  the 
censures  of  the  church,  and  forbidding  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence  any  more,  unless  he 
came  prepared  to  comply  with  what  he  re- 
quired. This  imperious  and  imprudent  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, gave  Luther  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
person  was  in  danger  from  the  legate's  power 
and  resentment,  notwithstanding  the  empe- 
ror's safe  conduct;  and  he  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  withdravir  suddenly 
and  secretly  from  Augsburg.  But  before  his 
departure,  he  prepared  a  formal  and  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informed  as  he  then 
was  concerning  his  cause,  to  the  pope,  when 
he  should  receive  more  full  information  with 
respect  to  it. 

Luther's  sudden  departure  from  Augsburg, 
and  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  enraged  the 
papal  legate,  who  wrote  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  complaining  of  both;  and  requiring 
him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church, 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  that  seditious 
monk,  and  either  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  or  to  banish  him  from  his  territories. 
'i'he  elector,  hoMsever,  declined  complying  with 
either  of  tiiese  requests,  under  various  pre- 


texts, and  with  many  professions  of  esteem  for 
the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  for  the 
pope;  and  he  also  gave  assurances  to  Luther 
that  he  would  not  desert  him.  Thus  sup- 
ported, that  reformer  continued  to  vindicate 
his  own  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  again.-t  those 
of  his  adversaries,  with  more  freedom  and  ve- 
hemence than  ever;  and  he  gave  a  challenge  to 
all  the  inquisitors  to  come  and  dispute  witii  him 
at  Wittemberg,  promising  them  not  only  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  elector,  but  liberal  en- 
tertainment, free  from  any  expenec,  while 
they  continued  at  that  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  Leo's  ambition  and  de:,potism  urged  him 
to  issue  a  bull,  in  the  mouth  of  November 
1518,  by  which  he  attempt'-d,  by  his  own  de- 
cision, to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  in- 
dulgences. In  this  bull  he  magnified  the  virtue 
and  efhcacy  of  indulgences,  in  terms  as  extra- 
vagant as  any  of  his  predece-ssors  had  ventured 
to  use  in  the  darkest  ages;  aiul  commanded  all 
Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 
No  sooner  did  Luther  receive  information  of 
this  inconsiderate  and  victeait  measure,  than  he 
was  convinced  that  the  pope  would  soon  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  him;  and,  thcie- 
fore,  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his 
power  for  preventing  the  effect  of  the  papal 
censures,  by  appealing  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  pope.  The  death  of 
the  emperor,  however,  in  January  15  19,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  the  court  of  Rome  to 
suspend  any  direct  proceedings  against  Luther. 
For  by  that  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  executed  by  him  during  the  interregnum 
which  preceded  the  election  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  his  administration,  Luther 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  his  opinions  were  suf- 
fered to  take  root  in  different  places,  and  to 
grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength  and  firm- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Leo,  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  that 
he  might  avoid  irritating  a  prince  who  had  such 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic, 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  nego- 
ciation,  that  he  might  bring  back  our  reformer 
to  submission  and  obedience.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  fixed  upon  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
knight,  who  belonged  to  his  court,  and  was  a 
person  of  great  prudenc*,  penetration,  and  dex- 
terity, and  in  every  respect  qualified  for  such 
a  delicate  commission.  This  person  Leo  sent  as. 
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his  legate  into  Saxony,  to  present  to  Frederic 
a  golilen  consecvateil  rose,  sucli  as  tlie  popes 
had  been  accustomed  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  distinction,  on  those  princes  for  whom 
they  professed  an  uncommon  friendship  and 
esteem ;  and  also  to  treat  with  Lutlier  about 
the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Miltitz  artfully  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  his  legation,  by  loading  Tetzel  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  on  account  of  the  ir- 
regular and  superstitious  means  which  he  had 
employed  for  promoting  the  sale  of  indulg- 
ences, and  attributed  to  him  all  llie  abuses 
that  Luther  had  complained  of.  This  incen- 
diary having  been  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to 
cover  tlie  Roman  pontiff  from  reproach,  Mil- 
titz  entered  into  a  particular  conference  with 
Luther;  and,  by  the  concessions  which  he 
made,  liis  encomiums  on  Luther's  character, 
capacity,  and  talents,  his  sootliing  language, 
and  his  pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of 
union  and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and  divided 
church,  produced  a  considerable  impression  on 
Luther's  mind.  Upon  this  occasion  he  led 
him  to  make  submissions,  which  shewed  that 
his  views  were  not,  as  yet,  very  extensive,  his 
former  prejudices  quite  expelled,  or  his  re- 
forming principles  steadily  fixed.  For  he  not 
only  offered  to  observe  a  profound  silence  in 
future  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  provided 
that  the  same  condition  were  imposed  upon 
his  adversaries,  but  he  wrote  a  humble  and 
submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity  too 
far;  and  he  even  consented  to  publish  a  circu- 
lar letter,  exhorting  all  his  followers  to  rever- 
ence and  obey  the  dictates  of  the  holy  Roman 
church:  a  measure  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 

Had  the  court  of  Rome  been  prudent 
enough  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion of  Luther,  and  repressed  the  forwardness 
of  its  champions  to  appear  in  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion would  have  been  almost  nipped  in  its 
bud;  at  least  its  growth  and  progress  would 
have  been  considerably  retarded.  But  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  of  some  inconsiderate  bigots  re- 
newed the  divisions  which  were  so  near  being 
healed,  and  animated  Luther  and  his  followers 
to  examine  deeper  into  the  enormities  which 
prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  One  of 
the  circumstances  that  contributed  principally, 
at  least  by  its  consequences,  to  render  the  le- 
gation of  I^iiltitz  ineffectual  for  the  restoration 


of  peace,  was  a  famous  controversy  carried  on 
at  Lcipsic,  in  the  year  1519.  It  origiiuted  in 
a  cliallenge  from  Eckius,  who  had  before 
drawn  his  pen  against  Luther,  to  Carlostadt, 
his  colleague  and  companion,  to  a  public  dis- 
pute concerning  the  freedom  of  the  v/ill;  and 
to  Luther,  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  while 
he  dcftniled  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
the  Romau  pontiff.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted; and  on  the  appointed  day  the  three 
champions  appeared  in  the  field.  The  assem- 
bly wliich  met  to  witness  the  combat  was 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  each  of  the  com- 
batants conducted  himself  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  present,  the  victory  was 
not  obtained  by  the  challenger.  In  the  dispute 
concerning  the  papal  supremacy  and  authority, 
Luther  demonstrated,  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  the  earlier  ages,  had  never  been  considered 
as  superior  to  other  churches,  and  combated 
the  pretensions  of  that  church  and  its  bishop, 
from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice;  while  the  arguments  of 
Eckius  were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  in- 
sipid decretals,  which  were  scarcely  of  four 
hundred  years  standing.  This  controversy, 
however,  was  left  undecided,  as  Hoffman, 
who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides,  refused 
to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  belonged;  so 
that  the  decision  of  this  matter  was  left  to  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  dispute  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  enmity  which  Eckius  had  con- 
ceived against  Luther;  and  from  this  time  the 
former  breathed  nothing  but  fury  against  the 
Saxon  reformer.  Luther,  however,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  his  dispute  with  Eckius 
had  convinced  the  excellent  Philip  Melancthon, 
at  that  time  professor  of  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  of  thejustice  of  his  cause; 
and  he  had  soon  afterwards  the  farther  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  vigorous  auxiliary  arise  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  person  of  Ulric  Zuingle, 
a  canon  of  Zurich,  whose  extensive  learning 
and  uncommon  sagacity  were  accompanied 
with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution. 
Efforts  were  also  about  this  time  made  by  Car- 
lostadt, RIelancthon,  and  Luther,  to  draw  over 
Erasmus  to  their  party,  whose  reputation  and 
authority  were  of  the  highest  weight  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who,  by  his  strictures  upon  the 
errors  of  tlie  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ig- 
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norance  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Lu- 
ther cherished  and  brought  to  maturity.  But 
that  great  man,  however  favourable  he  might 
be  to  many  of  their  opinions,  was  prevented 
from  joining  the  reformers  by  various  reasons, 
which  we  have  particularly  noticed  in  his  life. 
In  this  same  year,  the  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
cerning indulgences  were  censured  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Cologne  and  Louvain;  against 
whose  decrees  he  immediately  wrote,  wirh  his 
usual  spirit  and  intrepidity,  whTch  acquired  ad- 
ditional strength  from  every  instance  of  oppo- 
sition. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ger- 
many, £ckius  repaired  to  Rome,  intent  on  ac- 
complishing  the  ruin   of  Luther.     There   he 
entered  into   a  league   with  the   Dominicans, 
who   were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court, 
and  more  especially  with  their  two  zealous  pa- 
trons,   Prierias    and    Cajetan;    supported    by 
whom,  he  earnestly  solicited  Leo  to  condemn 
Luther,  and  to  exclude  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.     At  length,  overcome  by 
the   importunity  of  these  pernicious   counsel- 
lors, the  pontitF  determined  to   comply  with 
their  request;   and   frequently   assembled   the 
college  of  cardinals,  in   order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  consulted 
the  ablest  canonists  how  it  might  be  expressed 
with  unexceptionable  formslity.     After  these 
preparations,  on  tlie  fifteenth  of  June,   1520, 
the  bull  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  church  of 
Rome  was  issued;  in  which  forty-one  propo- 
sitions, extracted  from  Luther's  works,  were 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offen- 
sive to  pious  ears;  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  read  his  writings,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion; those  who  possessed  any  of  them  were 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames;  he 
himself,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days,  pub- 
licly recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  was 
pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,   excommuni- 
cated, and  delivered  unto    Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  flesh;  and  all  secular  princes 
were    required,  under   pain   of  incurring   the 
same  censure,  to  seize   his   person,  that   he 
might   be    punished    as   his  crimes   deserved. 
When  the  account  of  this  rash  sentence  was 
brought  to  Luther,  he  was  neither  disconcerted 
nor  intimidated,  but  calmly  consulted  the  most 
proper  means  of  present  defence,  and  future 
security.     After  renewing  his  appeal  to  a  ge- 
neral council,  he  came  to  the  bold  determina- 
tion of  voluntarily  renouncing  the  communion 
of  the   church  of  Rome,  and  of  exposing  to 
the  world,  without  the  least  disguise  or  cere- 


mony, the  abominable  corruptions  and  delu- 
sions of  tho'  papal  hierarchy.     He  began  by 
publishing  severe  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  and  being  now  persuaded  that 
Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  in- 
justice in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  in- 
trepidly declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man  of 
sin,  or  antichrist,  whose   appearance  is  fore- 
told  in   the    New   Testament;  he    declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater 
violence  than   ever;  he  exhorted  all  Christian 
princes  to  shake  eft"  such  an  ignominious  yoke; 
and   boasted   of  his  own  happiness   in   being 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
dignation, because  he  had  ventured  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  mankind.     Nor  did  he  confine 
his    expressions   of    contempt    for    tho    papal 
power  to  words  alone.     As  Leo,  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  the   bull,    had    appointed   Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, assembled  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents in   the   university   of  Wittemberg,  and 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  a  prodi- 
gious  multitude  of  people    of  all   ranks  and 
orders,  he  committed  to  the  flames  the  pope's 
bull,  and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to 
his  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  his  example  was 
followed  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Germany. 
He  also  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard 
to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal 
power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  se- 
cular jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see,  which  he  published  with  a  commentary; 
pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such   tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  go- 
vernment.    Within  less  than  a  month  after 
this  important   step  had   been    taken    by  the 
Saxon  reformer;  a  second  bull  was  issued  out 
against  him,  on   the   sixth  of  January   15  21, 
by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  commu- 
nion  of  the   church,  for  having   insulted  the 
majesty,  and  disowned  the  supremacy,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff'. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  bulls  in  Ger- 
many produced  a  different  elTect  from  what 
was  expected  by  the  imperious  pontiff.  Instead 
of  intimidating  Luther,  they  led  him  to  form 
the  project  of  founding  a  church  upon  princi- 
ples entirely  opposite  to  tL.jse  of  Rome,  and 
to  establish  in  it  a  system  of  doctrine  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  consonant  with  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Froni  this  time, 
therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  with  still  more  fervour  and  assiduity  than 
he  had  formerly  done,  and  reiterated  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  main  strong  hold  of  popery^ 
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tlie  power  and  jurisiliction  of  tlic  Roman  pon- 
tjf}'.  Hitherto,  no  secular  prince  had  openly 
cmhraccd  his  opinions;  no  change  in  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  wor.sliip  had  been  introduced  j 
»o  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
possessions  or  jurisdiction  of  tlie  clergy;  and 
the  coiitrovcrsy,  though  conducted  with  great 
heat  and  passion  on  both  sides,  was  still  car- 
ried on  with  theses,  disputations,  and  replies. 
A  deep  imprc-ssion,  however,  was  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people;  their  i-evercnte  for 
ancient  institutions  and  doctrines  was  shaken; 
and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which 
kindled  into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread 
over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded  from 
every  part  of  the  empir-  to  Wittemberg;  and 
under  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlostadt,  and 
other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed 
opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propa- 
gated among  their  countrymen,  who  listened 
to  them  with  that  fond  attention,  which  trutli, 
vhcn  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally 
commands.  In  this  state  of  things  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  arrived  in  Germany;  and  the 
first  act  of  his  administration  after  he  had 
been  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  ap- 
point a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms, 
on  the  sixth  of  January  1521.  In  his  circular 
letter  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measBres 
for  checking  the  progress  of  those  new  and 
dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Previously  to 
the  meeting  of  the  diet,  the  pope  caused  a 
brief  to  be  presented  to  the  elector  of  .Saxony, 
by  which  he  gave  liim  notice  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  made  against  the  opinions  of 
Luther;  and  accompanied  it  with  a  request, 
that  he  would  cause  all  Luther's  books  to  bo 
burnt,  and  that  ho  would  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  imprison  him,  or  send  him  to  Rome. 
He  also  sent  a  brief  to  the  university  of  Wit- 
tcmberg,  exhorting  them  to  put  his  bull  into 
execution  against  Luther:  but  to  these  briefs 
and  exhortations,  neither  the  (^lector  nor  the 
university  paid  any  regard.  1  he  emperor  and 
other  princes,  however,  shewed  greater  rea- 
diness to  gratify  his  holinebS,  anl  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  legates,  Luther's  books  were 
burnt  in  several  cities  of  Ger  naiiy.  (  harles 
would  also  have  yielded  to  their  solicitaiion, 
that  an  imperial  ediet  should  without  dciay  be 
issued  against  that  rtormer,  had  he  not  be-n 
unwilling  to  give  o.^.-nce  tu  the  elector  of 
Sa.\ony,  to  whom  he  was  under  much  greater 


obligations  than  to  any  other  of  the  German 
princes,  as  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  disin- 
terestedness, as  well  as  zealous  and  important 
services,  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  em- 
pire, in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  such  a 
formidable  rival  as  Francis  L  king  of  France. 

The  diet  havmg  assembled  at  Worms  at  the 
time  appointed,  when  the  state  of  religion  was 
taken  into  consideration,  the  pap.tl  legates  in- 
sisted that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  deli- 
beration, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  maa 
whom  the  pipe  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  In  this  demand  the 
emperor,  to  tbt-  success  of  whose  political 
views  the  pope',  friendship  was  at  tint  tiint  of 
the  utmost  imponance,  appeared  deirous  of 
gratifying  them.  However,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  employed  Ins  credit  with  Charles,  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  any  unjust  edict 
against  Luther,  and  to  have  his  cause  tried  by 
the  canons  of  the  Germanic  church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  And  such  an  abrupt 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  w..s  moved  for  by 
the  legates,  being  deemed  unprecedented,  and 
unjust  by  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  they 
made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to 
those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  church.  The  emperor  there- 
fore resolved,  th.tt  Luther  sh.oulcf  be  called  be- 
fore the  diet,  and  that  he  should  be  publicly 
heard  before  any  final  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  him.  For  his  protection 
against  the  violence  of  liis  enemies,  not  only 
the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a  safe 
conduct;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  any  injury  or  ill-treatment.  This 
letter  and  safe  conduct  were  delivered  to  Lu- 
ther by  an  officer,  who  was  sent  to  accompany 
Iiim  to  Worms;  and  were  no  sooner  received 
by  him,  than  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
prepared  to  obey  the  summons.  Many  of  his 
tricnds,  however,  were  greatly  against  his 
going  to  the  diet,  observing,  that  from  the  late 
burning  of  his  books  he  might  anticipate  the 
sentence  which  would  be  passed  on  himself. 
Others  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  protected  by 
the  same  security  of  an  imperial  safe  conduct; 
and,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  rush  wantonly  into  the 
midst  of  danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to 
such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply: 
*'  I  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he,  "  to  appear 
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in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils,  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined 
against  me." 

Luther  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  where  greater  crowds  assembled  to 
behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  empe- 
ror's public  entry.  While  he  continued  in  that 
city,  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  by  princes 
and  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  and  he 
was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those 
who  possess  the  power  of  directing  the  under- 
standing and  sentiments  of  other  men.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with 
the  greatest  decency  and  propriety,  and  readily 
acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and 
acrimony  in  his  controversial  writings.  At 
the  same  time  he  displayed  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion and  presence  of  mind,  while,  on  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteentli  of  April,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  before  that  grand  assembly.  At  length, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should  re- 
nounce the  opinions  which  he  liad  hitherto 
held,  he  firmly  and  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
would  neither  abandon  them,  nor  change  his 
conduct,  unless  he  were  previously  convinced, 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous, 
and  his  conduct  unlawful.  To  this  resolution 
'he  steadily  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties atid^  threatenings  which  were  employed 
to  conquer  the  firmness  of  his  purpose.  Irri- 
tated at  his  unbending  spirit,  some  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics present  had  the  baseness  to  propose, 
that  they  should  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  enemy  in  their 
power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from 
such  a  pestilent  heretic.  But  the  members  of 
the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  inte- 
grity to  a  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  violation 
of  public  faith;  and  Charles  being  no  less  un- 
willing to  bring  a  stain  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  ac- 
tion, Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety. 
A  few  days  after  he  had  left  Worms,  an  ex- 
cessively severe  edict  was  published  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diet, 
in  which  he  was  declared  a  member  cut  off 
trom  the  church,  a  schismatic,  a  notorious  and 
obstinate  heretic,  deprived  of  all  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  em- 
pire; the  severest  punishments  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  receive,  entertain,  or 
countenance  him,  either  by  acts  of  hospitality, 
by  conversation  or  writing ;  and  all  were  re- 
quired to  concur  in  seizing  his  person,  as  soon 


as  the  term  of  liis  safe  conduct  expired.  But 
after  all,  this  rigorous  decree  produced  almost 
no  effect,  as  the  emperor,  whose  presence,  au- 
thority, and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render  it 
respectable,  was  involved  in  a  multiplicity  of 
occupations,  created  by  the  commotions  in 
Spain,  and  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  the 
edict  of  AVorms;  while  all  those  sovereign 
princes  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  diet, 
and  who  had  any  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
empire  and  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  church, 
treated  it  with  the  highest  indignation,  or  the 
utmost  contempt.  And  some  days  before  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  employed  a  prudent  precaution,  which  ef- 
fectually secured  Luther  from  the  storm.  For, 
in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  and,  as 
some  have  imagined  upon  probable  grounds, 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  as 
Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing 
near  Eysenach,  a  number  of  horsemen  in 
masks  rushed  out  of  a  wood,  and  surrounding 
his  company,  carried  him,  alter  dismissing  all 
his  attendants,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Wartenberg. 

This  sudden  disappearance  of  Luther  not 
only  occasioned  the  most  bitter  disappointment 
to  his  adversaries,  but  rendered  them  doubly 
odious  to  the  people  in  Germany,  who,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  their  favourite 
reformer,  imagined  that  he  was  imprisoned,  or 
perhaps  destroyed,  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome. 
In  the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  in  peace  and. 
quiet,  supplied  by  the  elector  witii  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable;  but  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of 
the  present  storm  against  him  began  to  abate, 
upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  was  his  confinement  here  incon- 
sistent with  amusement  and  relaxation;  for  he 
enjoyec^  frequently  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in 
compai'iy  with  his  keepers,  passing  for  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Yonker 
George.  In  this  solitude,  which  he  frequently 
called  his  Patmos,  he  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language; 
wrote  and  published  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  ad- 
versaries, which  revived  and  animated  the 
spirit  of  his  followers;  and  wrote  frequent 
letters  to  his  trusty  friends  and  intimates,  to 
comfort  them  during  his  absence.  During  his 
confinement,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and  had  acquired  the  ascendant  in  almost  every 
city  in  Saxony.     At  this  time,  the  Augusti- 
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nians  of  Wittemberp,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  univcisity,  and  the  conniv.uice  of  the 
elector,  ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards 
an  nitL-ra'.ion  in  the  est.iblished  lorms  of  wor- 
ship, by  nbolishing  the  celebration  of  private 
masses,  anil  by  {giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  to  the  laity,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  whatever 
consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  dis- 
ciples, or  tlic  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
own  country,  -illordLd  Luther  in  Iiis  retreat, 
it  was  in  soiiie  degree  damped  by  the  informa- 
tion which  he  received,  that  the  university  of 
Paris,  tliC  most  ancient,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  respeet.iblc  of  the  learned  societies  in 
Europe,  had  puMifhed  a  solemn  decree,  con- 
demiMiig  his  opinions;  and  that  king  Henry 
"VIII.  ot  Eighuid  had  published  a  treatise 
against  him.  These  events  seemed  to  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  his 
principles,  in  tlie  two  most  poweriul  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  But  I.uihcr  was  not  overawed, 
either  by  the  auihority  of  the  university,  or 
the  dignity  ot  the  monarch;  and  he  soon  pub- 
lished liis  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style 
no  less  v^hi-ment  and  severe,  than  lie  would 
have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist. 
His  contemporaries,  however,  were  so  far 
from  being  shocked  by  the  manner  of  his  an- 
swering them,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  new 
proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit;  and  a  contro- 
versy in  which  such  illustrious  disputants  had 
embarked  drew  such  general  attention  to  our 
reformer's  doctrines  in  France  and  England, 
that,  in  spite  ot  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  daily  converts  were  gained  to  them  in 
both  those  countries. 

The  active  spirit  of  Luther,  however,  could 
not  long  bear  a  state  of  retirement,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  about  ten  months,  he  returned 
to  Wittemberg,  March  6,  1522,  witliout  the 
permission,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  his  pa- 
tron and  protccto'-  Frederic.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal motives  for  taking  this  bold  step  was 
the  information  which  he  received  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Carlostadt,  one  of  his  disciples, 
who  was  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but 
possessed  less  prudence  and  moderation  than 
his  master.  During  the  absence  of  Luther, 
he  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  use  of  mass,  au- 
ricular confession,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  abstinence  from  meats.  He  also  threw 
down  and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that 
were  placed  in  the  churches,  and  instigated 
the  multitude  to  proceed  to  dangerous  excesses 
in  destroying  the  relics  of  popish  idolatry. 
Encouraged  by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in 


several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  the  multuary  violence,  afid 
threw  down  and  destroyctl  the  images  which 
were  erected  in  them.  Such  irregular  and 
outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to 
all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that,  if  they 
had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could 
have  hardly  failed  of  alienating  from  the  re- 
formers a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor,  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient 
opinions.  Sensible  of  the  danger,  Luther 
quitted  his  retreat,  and  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  conduct  to  which  Carlostadt's  impe- 
tuosity and  rashness  had  given  rise.  Happily 
for  the  reformation,  the  veneration  for  his 
person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that 
his  appearance  alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of 
extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his  party. 
Carlostadt  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck 
dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and 
declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
not  of  a  man.  We  have  already  mentioned 
tliat  while  Luther  was  concealed  in  the  castle 
of  Wartenberg,  he  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language. 
He  now  applied  himself  with  redoubled  in- 
dustry and  zeal  to  that  work,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melaiicthon,  and  several  others  of 
his  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  publication  of  this  perform- 
ance, which  was  gradually  followed  by  trans- 
lations of  the  other  partsof  Scripture,  produced 
sudden  and  incredible  effects,  and  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  churcli  of  Rome,  than  that  of  all 
Luther's  others  works.  Il  was  read  with  won- 
derful avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  all 
ranks.  With  astonishment  they  discovered 
how  contrary  the  precepts  of  Christ  are,  to 
the  inventions  of  his  pretended  vicegerents; 
and  being  now  put  into  possession  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  they  conceived  themselves  qualified, 
by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opi- 
nions, and  to  pronounce  when  they  were  con- 
formable to  tie  standard,  or  when  they  de- 
parted from  it.  About  this  time,  Nuremberg, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other  impe- 
rial cities  in  (Jermany,  abolished  the  mass, 
and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery,  and 
openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  likewise,  together 
with  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh, 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed  pa- 
trons of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced 
the  preaching  of  them  in  their  territories. 

In  this   state  of  things  pope  Leo  X.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Adrian. 
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VI.,  wlio  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to  the 
emperor.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Adrian's 
care  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  was,  to 
deUberate  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing 
defection  from  the  catholic  pale  in  Germany. 
With  this  design  he  sent  Francis  Cheregato,  his 
legate,  to  the  diet  which  was  assembled  at  Nu- 
remberg in  November  1522.  In  the  brief 
which  he  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  con- 
demned Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity 
and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used;  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many for  suffering  him  to  spread  his  pernicious 
tenets;  and  required  the  speedy  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  Luther  and  his  followers  at 
the  diet  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  great  candoiir,  the  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the 
source  whence  most  of  the  evils  which  the 
church  now  felt  or  dreaded,  had  flowed;  pro- 
mising the  exertion  of  all  his  authority  to  re- 
form them,'  and  requesting  their  advice  re- 
specting the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
the  heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them. 
Ihe  members  of  tlie  diet,  after  praising  the 
pope's  pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused 
themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  increase 
of  Luther's  followers,  and  the  aversion  to  the 
court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects, 
owing  to  its  innumerable  exactions;  both 
■which  circumstances  rendered  such  an  attempt 
rot  only  dangerous,  but  impossible.  They 
also  transmitted  to  his  holiness  a  list  of  an 
hundred  grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed 
to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see; 
and  proposed  the  assembling,  without  delay,  a 
general  council  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  as  the  only  adequate  measure  for 
correcting  the  evils  complained  of,  and  for  re- 
storing the  church  to  tranquillity,  soundness, 
and  vigour  Afterwards  they  passed  an  edict, 
on  the  sixth  of  March  152^,  prohibiting  all 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  until  a  general 
council  should  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in 
an  afhnr  of  such  high  moment  jind  importance. 
But  this  edict  was  no  more  carried  into  execu- 
ition  .  than  that  of  Worms,  and  Luther  still 
went  on  successfully  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new  church  in  ilirect  opposition  to  that  of 
Rome.  Among  the  other  numerous  subjects 
which  employed  his  pen  during  the  present 
year,  were  those  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
vows  of  celibacy,  again>t  which  he  directed 
not  only  the  force  of  weighty  arguments,  but 


the  weapons  of  satire.  One  of  the  earliest 
effkjcts  of  his  labours  on  these  points,  was  the 
elopement  of  nine  nuns,  among  whom  was 
Catharine  a  Boria,  from  the  nunnery  of 
Nimptschen,  who  were  conducted  by  a  burgess 
of  Torgaw  to  Witiembeig.  This  proceeding, 
as  may  be  imagined,  gave  high  oflence  to  the 
papists;  but  Luther  warmly  extolled  it,  in  a 
publicatioti  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  compared  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns 
from  the  slavery  of  a  monastic  li.'^e  to  that  of 
souls  redeemed  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1524,  Clement  VII.,  viho  had 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
sent  cardinal  Gampeggio  as  his  nuncio  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  This  pontiff  was  determined, 
by  every  possible  means,  to  elude  the  demands 
of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the 
calling  of  a  council,  and  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  papal  court.  Campeggio,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  instructions,  when  he 
addressed  the  diet,  took  not  the  least  notice  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  but  ex- 
horted them  in  a  long  discourse  to  exeeute  the 
edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church, 
and  inveighed  severely  against  the  lenity  of 
those  princes  wlio  had  delayed  putting  it  in 
force.  The  diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know 
the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the  council, 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
These  points  the  artful  nuncio  endeavoured  to 
elude,  by  general  and  unmeaning  declarations 
of  the  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
church;  and  renewed  his  demand  of  vigorous 
proceedings  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
In  this  demand  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  emperor's  minister;  but  the  diet  could  only 
be  brought  to  promise,  that  they  would  ob- 
serve as  far  as  was  possible  the  edict  of  Worms, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  their  de- 
mands of  a  general  council,  and  left  all  other 
matters  in  dispute  to  be  exaniined  and  decided 
at  the  diet  which  was  soon  to  be  assembled  at 
Spires.  The  nuncio,  perceiving  that  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the 
reformation,  retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the 
bishops,  and  those  of  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Rome,  where  they  engaged 
vigorously  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  in 
their  respective  dominions.  In  the  same  year 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Erasmus 
commenced,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  About  this  time 
also    the   difference   became    public    betwecc 
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Luther  and  Carlostadt  on  the  subject  of  the 
eucharist.  Luther,  tliough  he  had  renounced 
the  popish  doctrine  of  ttansubstanliation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  by  consecration  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  received, 
along  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Tliis  doctrine,  equally 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  with  the 
former,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
consuhslnntiation.  Carlostadt,  who  was  Lu- 
tlier's  colleague,  and  whose  doctrine  was  af- 
terwards illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Zuingic, 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  really  present  in  the 
eucharist;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
no  more  than  external  si^ns,  or  symbols,  designed 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
it.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  and 
by  a  considerable  number  of  its  votaries  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  de- 
fended his  doctrine  with  relation  to  this  point, 
■without  conceding  in  the  least  to  his  brethren 
who  differed  from  him;  and  hence  arose  a  te- 
dious and  vehement  controversy,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  terminated, 
at  length,  in  a  fatal  division  between  those  who 
had  embarked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion  and  liberty.  This  controversy  contri- 
buted greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation. 

Another  unhappy  occurrence,  wkich,  by  its 
consequences,  proved  highly  injurious  to  that 
progress,  was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  year  1525,  called  the  rustic  -war,  or  the 
war  of  the  peasants.  This  class  of  men  had 
been  long  subject  to  the  most  grievous  oppres- 
sions and  impositions,  which,  multiplying  con- 
tinually, at  length  drove  them  to  despair.  In- 
furiated by  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  a 
number  of  them  ran  to  arms,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ulm  in  Suabia,  to  whose  standard 
the  peasants  flocked  from  the  adjacent  country, 
in  the  hope  of  having  at  length  some  prospect 
of  deliverance  from  their  miseries;  and  the 
contagion,  spreading  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, reached  almost  every  part  of  Germany. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered  the  mo- 
nasteries ;  laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  supe- 
riors; rased  their  castles,  and  massacred  with- 
out mercy  all  persons  of  noble  birth,  who  were 
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so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Having, 
as  they  imagined,  intimidated  their  oppressors 
by  tlie  violence  of  these  proceedings,  they 
drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  containing 
all  their  demands;  which,  as  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  a  diminution  of  the  cruel  tasks  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  their  obtaining  a  greater 
measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, were  not  unreasonable,  and  might  have 
been  granted  by  a  wise  policy,  had  they  not 
ruined  their  cause  by  a  continuance  of  their 
brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose  this,  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  were  driven  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  having  raised  such  of  their  vassals 
as  still  continued  faithful,  and  attacking  some 
of  the  mutineers  with  open  force,  and  others 
by  surprize,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infested  those  provinces.  At  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  war  seemed  to  have  been  kindled 
only  by  civil  and  political  views.  But  when 
the  frenzy  reached  those  countries  in  which 
the  reformation  was  established,  it  assumed  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  form.  There  it  met 
with  men  who  had  been  practised  in  innova- 
tion, and  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  rehgion,  and  to  reject 
without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
erroneous,  would  naturally  turn  the  same 
daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towai-ds  government, 
and  think  of  rectifying  v/hatever  disorders  or 
imperfections  were  discovered  there.  And  in 
Thuringia,  a  province  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  enthusiasm 
gave  it  the  most  mischievous  direction.  In 
that  country  Thomas  Muncer,  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Luther,  but  made  pretensions  to 
great«r  purity  of  doctrine,  had  acquired  a 
wonderful  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  made  a  boast  of  visions  and  reve- 
lations, and  preached  up  perpetual  mortifica- 
tion, gravity  of  countenance,  little  speaking, 
a  plain  manner  of  dress,  and  sc-riousness  of 
deportment.  He  also  declaimed  against  al! 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  orders,  and  main- 
tained that  Christians  should  live  together  like 
brethren,  having  all  things  in  common.  These 
extravagant  tenets  had  been  widely  diffused, 
and  made  a  deep  impression,  when  the  spirit 
of  revolt  broke  out  among  the  peasants  in 
Thuringia.  These  insurgents,  not  satisfied 
with  aiming  at  a  redress  of  their  grievances, 
proposed  to  level  every  distinction,  and  by 
abolishing  property,  to  reduce  men  to  their 
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ntitural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should 
receive    their   subsistence    from    the   conimoii 
otock.     Muncer  assurtd  them,  that  the  design 
was  acceptable  to  God,  who  had  in  a  dream 
given  him  a  promise  of  its  success.     .Seduced 
by  him,  to  whom  they  submitted  as  their  leader 
and  prophet,  the  peasants  set  about  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design,  not  only  with  the  same 
rage  which  animated   thcsj  of  their  order  in 
other  parts  of  (iermany,  but  with  the  ardour 
which    enthusiasm    inspires.       They    deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they 
became  masters;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles, 
and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their 
power  to  wear  the  peasant's  dress,  and  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  given  to  peo- 
ple in  the  lowest  class  of  life,  instead  of  their 
former  titles;  and  proceeded  to  every  act  of 
violence  and  cruelty  which  rebellion  and  fana- 
ticism could  suggest.     "^1  o  put  an  end  to  their 
enormities,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
united  their  forces,  and  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
surrounded  Muncer  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand of  his  deluded  followers.     Unwilling  to 
shed  the  blood    of  the    misguided   wretches, 
these  princes  sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their 
camp,  with  an  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  pro- 
>ided   that  they  immediately  laid   down  tlieir 
arms,  and  delivered  up  the  rinplenders  of  the 
sedition.     This  offer,  together  with  a  sense  of 
their  present  danger,  made  an  evident  impres- 
sion upon  the  peasants;  which  Muncer  endea- 
voured  to  remove,  by  haranguing  them  with 
his  usual  vehemence,  and  exhorting  them  not 
to  trust  the  deceitful  promises  of  their  oppres- 
sors, nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and  of 
Christian  liberty.     In  this  critical  moment,  a 
rainbow,  which   was   the  emblem   painted  on 
the  colours  of  the   insurgents,  happening   to 
appear  on  the  clouds,  Muncer  took  advantage 
of    that   incident,    and,   raising   his   eyes  and 
hands   towards   heaven,   cried   out,    "  behold 
the  sign  which  God  has  given.    There  is  the 
pledge   of  your  safety,  and  a  token  that  the 
wicked  shall   be  destroyed."     Upon  this,  the 
fanatical  multitude  set  up  a  great  shout,  as  if 
certain  of  victory;  and,  after   murdering  the 
young  nobleman  who  had  brought  them  the 
offer  of  pardon,  demanded  to  be  led  towards 
the  enemy.     Enraged  more  than  ever  at  this 
fresh  instance  of  their  barbarity,  the  princes 
advanced,    and  began   the   attack;    when   the 
discipline  of  well  trained  troops  soon  triumphed 
over  an  armed   rabble,   of  whom  above   five 
thousand  perished  in  the  field.    Muncer  was 


among  the  foremost  of  those  who  escaped  by 
flight;  but  he  was  taken  the  next  d.iy,  and  put 
to  death  on  the  scaflbld;  by  which  event  the 
war  of  the  peasants  was  terminated. 

This  fanatical  insurrection  certainly  proved 
prejudicial    to   the   progress  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines, and  was  industriously  made  use  of  by 
his  enemies,  in  order  to  prepossess  the  public 
with  an  opinion,  that  they  naturally  tended  to 
produce   such    mischievous    effects.      But,    as 
Dr.    Mosheim  justly   argues,  if  it   cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  these  insurgents  had  per- 
versely misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  taken  occa- 
sion from  thence  of  committing  the  disorders, 
which  rendered  them  so  justly  odious;  yet,  on^ 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  in- 
stance   of  partiality  and    injustice,  to    charge 
that  doctrine  with  the  blame  of  those  extrava- 
gant outrages  which  arose  from  the  manifest 
abuse  of  it.     Indeed,  Luther  himself,  by  his 
conduct  and  his  writings  during  these  commo- 
tions, sufficiently  defended  both  his  principles 
and   his  cause  against  any  such   imputations. 
He  acted  like  a    common  parent,    solicitous 
about  the   welfare    of    both   parties,  without 
sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.     On  the 
one  hand,  he  addressed  a  monitory  discourse 
to  the  nobles,  exhorting   them   to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanity  and  indul- 
gence.     On   the   other,  he  severely  censured 
the  seditious  spirit   of  the   peasants,  advising 
them  not  to  murmur  at  hardships  inseparable 
from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for  redress 
by  any  but  legal  means.     And  when  his  ex- 
hortations to  the  latter  were  found  InefFectual^ 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
in    which,  with   his   usual    energy,  he   called 
upon  them  to  unite  in  exterminating  disorders, 
which  every  well-\^ishcr   to  the  public  peace 
and  happiness  must  hold  in  abhorrence.  While 
such  as  we  have  seen  was  the  state  of  afFairS' 
in   Germany,  Luther  very  suddenly   married 
Catharine  a  Boria,  who  was  of  a  noble  family, 
and  one  of  tlie   nuns  who  in  the  year  ii;23 
had  thrown  off  the  veil  and  eloped  from  the 
nunnery  of   Niraptschen.     This  step   of   his 
was  far  from  meeting  with  the  approbation  of 
his    friends ;    and  his   enemies   took  occasion- 
from  it  to  be  profuse  in  their  censures,  and  in 
their    calunniious    misrepresentations.       The 
Cathohcs  could  not  give  it  a  softer  appellatioa 
than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane;  and  even 
his  most  devoted  friends  and  followers  thought 
it  indecent,  at  a  time  when  his  country  was 
involved  in  so  many  calamities.    Indeed,  Lu- 
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tlier  liinrelf  was  sensible  of  th.c  impression 
vliicli  tt  li.ul  inaiic  to  liis  disadvantage,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  declaration  in  one;  of  his  letters, 
that  "  it  had  made  him  so  despicable,  that  he 
hoped  his  liumilintion  would  rejoice  the  angels, 
and  vex  the  devils."  But  if  he  was  at  first  so 
much  alTccted  by  this  circumstance,  as  to  need 
the  consolation  of  Mclancthon,  he  soon  re- 
covered his  self- possession;  and  being  satisfied 
witli  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  boiie  tlie  ct:n- 
sures  of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
adversaries,  with  his  usual  fortitude.  Of 
those  motives  tlie  reader  may  meet  with  a  par- 
ticular account  in  Bayle,  under  the  article  Ca- 
therine de  Bore;  where  they  may  also  find 
some  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  Luther's 
■wedding,  the  estimation  in  whieli  he  held  his 
wife,  and  his  subsequent  behaviour  in  the  con- 
jugal connection. 

While  the  war  of  the  peasants  was  raging 
in  Germany,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
tlie  first  protector  of  the  reformation,  died; 
but  the  blow  was  tlie  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  a  more 
avowed  and  zealous,  but  less  able  patron  of 
Lutlier  and  his  doctrines.  Frederic,  whose 
character  was  distinguished  by  an  uncommon 
degree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had, 
during  his  life,  been  a  sort  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  reformer  of 
Wittemberg,  and  had  always  entertained  the 
hope  of  restoring  peace  in  the  church,  and  of 
so  reconciling  the  contending  parties  as  to  pre- 
vent a  separation  either  in  point  of  ecckoias- 
tical  jurisdiction  or  religious  communion. 
Hence  it  was,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design  of  re- 
forming a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church, 
but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of 
it;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  introduce  any  change  into  the 
churches  in  his  own  dominions,  nor  to  subject 
them  to  his  jurisdiction.  But  his  successor, 
the  elector  John,  acted  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  Fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Lu- 
ther's doctrine,  and  persuaded  that  it  must 
lose  ground  and  soon  be  suppressed,  if  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  re- 
mained undisputed  and  entire,  he,  without  he- 
sitation or  delay,  assumed  to  hisiself  tlie  su- 
premacy in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  establish- 
ed a  church  in  his  dominions,  totally  different 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  government.  He  also  ordered  a 
■body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of  eccle- 
'Siastical  government,  the  method  of  public 
^worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the 


priesthood,  nnd  other  matters  of  rli.it  na'ture, 
to  be  drav.'n  up  by  Luther  and  Mi  lancthaii, 
which  he  afterwards  promulgated  thrnughoiK 
his  dominions.  The  illustrious  example  of 
this  elector  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  princes 
and  states  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  pa- 
pal supremacy  and  jurisdiction.  No  sooner 
had  the  elector  taken  this  decisive  and  undis- 
guised line  of  conduct,  than  the  religious  dif- 
ftrrences  between  the  German  princes,  ^vhich 
had  hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, broke  out  into  a  violent  and  lasting 
flame.  By  the  patrons  of  popery  evident  inti- 
mations were  given  of  their  intention  to  make 
war  upon  th.e  Lutheran  party,  anil  to  compel 
them  by  force  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation;  and  this  design  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  put  into  execution,  had  not 
the  troubles  of  Europe  disconcerted  their  mea- 
sures. The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  deliberate  concerning  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  defending  the^nselves  against 
superstition  armed  with  violence,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  confederacy  for  that  prudent 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  diet  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Spires,  in  June  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  pre- 
sided; Charles  being  fully  occupied  with  the 
troubled  state  of  his  dominions  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  When  the  «tate  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered  in  the  diet,  the  emperor's  ambassa- 
dors used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
resolution,  that  all  disputes  about  religion 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the  sentence  whicli 
had  been  pronounced  at  Worms  against  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  put  into  rigorous  execu- 
tion. This  was  firmly^opposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  princes,  who  maintained 
that  they  could  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor 
come  to  any  determination  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned,  be- 
fore the  whole  matter  -was  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  general  council,  lawfully  as- 
sembled. This  opinion,  after  long  and  warm 
debates,  M-as  adopted  by  a  great  majority;  and 
at  length  the  whole  assembly  unanimously 
agreed  to  present  a  solemn  address  to  the  em- 
peror, beseeching  him  to  assemble,  without 
delay,  a  free  and  general  council;  and  it  was 
also  agreed  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire  should,  in  their  re- 
spective doii;inions,  be  at  liberty  to  manage  ec- 
clesiastical matters  in  the  manner  which  they 
should  think  the  most  expedient,  yet  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion to  God  and  the  emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
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cause  of  Lutheranism  tlian  such  a  resolution. 
Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  persecution 
and  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented  from 
declaring  for  the  reformation,  being  now  de- 
livered from  their  restraint,  renounced  pub- 
licly the  superstition  of  Rome,  and  introduced 
among  their  subjects  the  same  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doc- 
trine, wliich  had  been  received  in  Saxony. 
And  in  general,  all  the  Germans  who  had  be- 
fore rejected  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine 
were  now  employed  in  bringing  their  schemes 
and  plans  to  a  certain  degree  of  consistence, 
and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  glo- 
rious cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In 
the  mean  time  Luther  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
by  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their  ad- 
monitions, and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous 
with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  ig- 
norant, fixed  the  principles  and  resolution  of 
the  wavering  and  inconstant,  and  animated  all 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  with  a  spirit 
suitable  to  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
their  undertaking.  But  this  encouraging  state 
of  things  was  of  no  long  duration.  For  the 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  appeased  the  trou- 
bles which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  directed  his  view  to 
Germany,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  those  prerogatives  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  lost;  and  which  were  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  No- 
thing, he  saw,  was  more  essential  towards  at- 
taining this  object,  than  to  suppress  opinions 
which  might  form  new  bonds  of  confederacy 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than 
any  political  connection.  Nothing  seemed  to 
lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  esta- 
blished religion,  of  which  he  was  the  natural 
protector,  a&  the  instrument  of  extending  his 
civil  authority.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a 
diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Spires,  in 
March  1529,  in  order  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  religion.  In  that  diet  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  presided,  and,  after  se- 
veral long  debates,  had  the  address  to  procure 
a  majority  of  voices  approving  a  decree,  which 
revoked  the  resolution  of  the  former  diet  of 
Spires,  and  declared  unlawful  every  change 
which  should  be  Introduced  Into  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, btfore  the  determination  of  a  general 
council  was  known.  This  decree  was  justly 
consideicd  to  be  iniquitous  and  Intolerable  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 


denburgh,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke- 
of  Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  cities; 
who,  when  they  found  that  all  their  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  made  no  impression 
upon  Ferdinand,  and  the  abettors  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  entered  their  solemn  protest 
against  It,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor,  and  a  future  council. 
On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestants,  which  from  this 
period  has  been  applied  to  all  seas,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  which  have  revolted  from 
the  Roman  see. 

No  sooner  had  the  dissenting  princes  and 
deputies  entered  their  protest  against  the  de- 
cree of  the  diet,  than  they  sent  ambassadors 
Into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
emperor.  The  persons  employed  In  this  com- 
mission executed  the  orders  which  they  had 
received  with  the  greatest  resolution  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  conducted  themselves,  in 
all  respects,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  prin- 
cipals, whose  sentiments  and  conduct  they 
were  sent  to  justify  and  explain.  I'he  empe- 
ror, whose  pride  was  wounded  by  this  spirit 
and  firmness  In  persons  who  dared  to  oppose 
his  designs,  ordered  these  ambassadors  to  be 
apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  for  several 
days.  The  news  of  this  violent  step  soon 
reached  the  protestant  princes,  and  convinced 
them  that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause,  depended  upon  their  cou- 
rage and  concord.  They,  therefore,  held  se- 
veral meetings,  in  different  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  such  a  powerful  league  as 
might  enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  of 
their  enemies;  but  so  different  were  their  opi- 
nions and  views  of  things,  that  they  could  not 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Among 
the  circum.stances  that  promoted  animosity  and 
discord  between  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  prevented  that  union  which  was  so 
desirable  between  persons  embarked  in  the 
same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the 
difference  in  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Saxony 
and  Switzerland,  concerning  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  With  the 
hope  of  terminating  this  controversy,  not  by 
keen  debate,  but  by  an  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences, produced  by  the  reconciling  spirit  of 
charity  and  prudence,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  the  year  1529,  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence at  Rlarpurg,  Luther  and  Zuingle,  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
who  adhered  to  their  respective  parties.  The 
divines  who  were  assembled  for  this  pacific 
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purpose  disputed,  during  four  days,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  landgrave.  The  principal  cham- 
pions in  tliese  debates  were  Luther,  wl>o  at- 
tacked Oecolampadius,  and  Melancthon,  who 
disputed  against  Zuingle;  and  the  controversy 
turned  upon  several  points  of  theology,  in  re- 
lation to  which  tlie  Swiss  doctors,  and  parti- 
cularly Zuingle,  were  supposed  to  entertain 
erroneous  sentiments.  From  the  greatest  part 
of  these  supposed  errors  that  illustrious  re- 
former cleared  himself,  with  the  most  trium- 
phant evidence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  ap- 
peared entirely  satisfactory,  even  to  Luther 
himself;  but  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
could  be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
modify,  their  ditFerence  in  opinion  concerning 
the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  cucha- 
rist.  So  that  the  only  advantage  which  re- 
sulted from  tliis  controversy  was,  that  the  jar- 
ring parties  formed  a  kind  of  truce,  by  agreeing 
to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  respective  sen- 
timents, and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  effects  of  time,  the  cure  of 
their  divisions. 

While  the  Protestants  were  preparing  a  new 
embassy  to  the  emperor,  they  received  an  ac- 
count that  he  was  determined  to  come  into 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  termiujte,  in  a  diet 
which  he  had  already  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg,  in  June  1530,  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  had  produced  such  animosities 
and  divisions  in  the  empire.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy,  Charles  held  many  consultations  with 
pope  Clement  VIL  concerning  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  that  purpose.  In  these  inter- 
views, tlie  emperor  insisted,  in  the  most  se- 
rious and  urgent  maimer,  on  the  necessity  of 
assembling  a  general  council.  Clement,  on 
the  other  hand,  employed  every  argument  to 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  such 
a  measure.  He  represented  general  councils 
as  factious,  ungovernable,  presumptuous,  for- 
midable to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in 
their  operations  to  remedy  disorders  which  re- 
quired an  immediate  cure ;  and  he  alleged, 
that  it  was  ihe  duty  of  the  emperor  to  support 
the  church,  and  to  employ  his  whole  power  in 
executing  speedy  vengeance  on  the  obstinate 
heretical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff.  Charles, 
however,  was  satisfied  that  endeavours  should 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  by  means 
less  violent;  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed 
of  success,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself 
with  rigour  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
the  holy  see.  In  his  journey  towards  Augs- 
burg, he  had  many  opportumties  of  observing 


the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to 
the  points  in  controversy,  and  found  their 
minds  every  where  so  mucli  irritated  and  in- 
fl.inied,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending 
to  severity  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all 
other  measures  proved  ineffectual.  In  order 
that  the  emperor  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines, to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles 
of  their  religious  system,  and  the  principal 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  compliance  with  this  order, 
Luther  delivered  to  the  elector  at  Torgaw  the 
seventeen  articles,  hence  called  the  articles  of 
Teigaiv,  which  were  deemed  by  him  a  suffi- 
cient declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
formers. It  was  judged  proper,  however,  to 
enlarge  them,  and,  by  a  judicious  detail,  to 
give  perspicuity  to  their  arguments,  and  thereby 
strength  to  their  cause.  For  this  purpose  the 
protestant  princes  employed  the  pen  of  Me- 
lanctlion,  who,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Luther,  expressed  his  sentiments  and 
doctrine  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity, and  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  regard  for  truth  would 
permit.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
creed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June  1530,  the  diet 
was  opened;  and,  as  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  affairs  of  religion  should  be  discussed 
before  any  other  matters,  the  Protestants  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  a  formal  permission 
to  give  in  an  account  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples and  tenets.  Accordingly,  on  the  twtnty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  chancellor  of 
Saxony  read,  in  the  German  language,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  princes, 
the  confession  above  mentioned,  which  was 
presented  to  the  emperor,  signed  by  the  princes 
and  deputies  of  the  Lutlieran  party.  At  the 
same  time  the  Protestants  who  had  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Zuingle  delivered  in  their  confes- 
sion, drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer.  Of  these 
confessions  a  refutation  was  undertaken  by 
^John  Faber,  Eckius,  and  another  doctor,  namt- d 
Cochlaeus,  wl-.Ich  was  also  read  publicly  in  the 
diet,  and  the  unllmiteil  submission  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained 
in  it  required  by  the  emperor.  But  instead 
of  yielding  obedience  to  the  imperial  command, 
they  declared  themselves  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  reply  of  their  adversaries,  and  re- 
quested a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  demon> 
strate  more  fully  its  extreme  insufliciency  and 
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^vcnkness.     This  reasonable  request,  however, 
the  emperor  refused  to  grant;  but  he  did  not 
dibcour;igc  the  respective  parties  from  meeting, 
to   try  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  upon  fair,  candid,  and 
equitable    terms.      For   this"  purpose,  variovs 
conferences  were  held  between  persons  of  emi- 
nence, piety,  and  learning,  chosen  from  both 
sides,   and   nothing   was    omitted   that    might 
have  the  least  tendency  to  calm  the  animosity, 
heal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  the 
contending  parties:  but  all  in  vain,  since  the 
difference  between  their  opinions  was  too  con- 
siderable, and  of  too  much  importance  to  ad- 
mit of  a  reconciliation.      Finding  the  divines 
immoveable,    Charles   turned   to    the    princes 
their   patrons,   whom   he  solicited   separately, 
and  allured  by  promises  of  those  advantages 
which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous 
of   obtaining.      But,    however    desirous    they 
were  of  obliging  the  emperor,  they  would  not 
make  sacrifices  to  him  of  their  integrity,  and, 
with   a   zeal  and  fortitude  whiih  redound  to 
their  immortal    honour,   refused    to    abandon 
what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  any  earthdy  acquisition.     Every  scheme 
to  gain   or  disunite  the  prote'stant  party  thus 
proving  abortive,  the  emperor  was  deterinined 
to  take  vigorous  measures  for  asserting  the  doc- 
trines and  authority  of  the  established  church, 
and  enforcing  the  submission  of  such  obstinate 
heretics.     By  his  express  order,  on  the  nine- 
teenth  of  November,  during  the  absence   of 
the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  the  diet  issued 
a  -severe  decree,  condemning  most  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  held  by  the  Protestants;  forbid- 
ding any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  them;  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of 
the  established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  fur- 
ther innovation   under  severe   penalties.     All 
orders  of  men   were   required   to   assist   with 
their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  de- 
cree into  execution;  atid   such  as  refused  to 
obey  it  were  declared   incapable  of  acting  as 
judges,  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the  im- 
perial chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture in  the  empire.     To  all  which  was  sub- 
joined a  promise,  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a  ge- 
neral council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  de- 
cisions. 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  perse- 
cution, convinced  the  Protestants  that  the  em- 
peror was  resolved  on  their  destruction  ;  and 
the  ■dread  of  the  calamities  which  were  ready 


to  fall  on  the  church  oppressed  the  feeble 
spirit  of  INIelanctlion,  who  gave  himself  up  to 
melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther, 
who  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  had  endea- 
voured to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by 
several  treatises  which  he  addressed  to  them, 
Was  not  disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Me- 
lancthon  and  his  other  desponding  disciples, 
and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those 
truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such 
laudable  boldness.  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  had  at 
that  time  received  an  account  of  a  combination 
among  the  popish  princes  of  the  empire  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to 
which  Charles  himself  had  acceded.  This  cir- 
cumstance convinced  them,  that  their  own 
safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  cause, 
depended  on  union.  They,  therefore,  assem- 
bled, in  the  year  1530,  and  the  year  following, 
first  at  Smalkalde,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 
and  formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confederacy, 
with  the  resolution  of  defending  vigorously 
their  religion  and  liberties  against  the  dangers 
and  encroachments  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  edict  of  Augsburg.  Into 
this  confederacy  they  invited  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Denmark  ;  and  by  their 
negociations  secured  powerful  foreign  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  in  case  of  necessity. 
Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  con- 
federacy, from  an  apprehension  of  the  cala- 
mities and  troubles  which  it  might  produce, 
perceiving  at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it ;  but  uncharitably,  as  weU  a.s  imprudently, 
refused  comprehending  in  it  the  followers  of 
Zuingle  among  the  Swiss,  together  with  the 
German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.  In  this 
state  of  things,  which  portended  an  approach- 
ing rupture,  the  elector  palatine,  and  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes. 
With  respect  to  the  emperor,  many  circum- 
stances combined  to  convince  him,  that  this 
was  not  a  juncture  when  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and 
rigour.  He  saw  that  the  imprudent  precipita- 
tion with  which  lie  had  already  proceeded,  in 
compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  had 
forced  the  Protestants  into  a  formidable  union, 
which  put  them  into  a  capacity  of  setting  the 
head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.  He  saw  the 
Turks  preparing  to  enter  A  ustria  with  immense 
forces,  and  stood  in  need  of  succours,  which 
the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  long 
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a»  tlie  edicts  of  Worms  nnd  Augsburg  rc- 
mained  in  force.  And  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain from  those  princes  an  .ipprobation  of  his 
favourite  measure  for  continuing  the  imperial 
crown  in  his  family,  the  election  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  concluded  by  a  m.ijority  of 
votes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne,  in  the  year  1531, 
but  contested  by  them  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  On  these 
accounts,  he  cc.ild  not  but  be  aware  of  the 
policy  and  neccsity  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malcontent  princes. 
Negociations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by 
his  direction  with  the  coniedtratcs  of  Smal- 
kalde,  and,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties, 
terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  ac 
Nuremberg,  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon,  August  3,  1532.  By  this  treaty, 
the  protestant  princes  engaged  to  assist  the 
emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks;  and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  universal  peace  should  be  established  in 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  was  to  eiideavour  to  pro- 
cure ;  that  no  person  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  religion  -,  that  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  all  processes  begun  by  tlic  imperial  chamber 
against  Protestants,  anil  the  sentences  already 
passed  to  their  detriment  be  declared  void. 

Luther  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
in  consequence  of  this  religious  truce,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  undisguised  pro- 
fession of  his  opinions  removed.  Encouraged 
by  it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only  secret 
enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff  now  spurned 
his  yoke  publicly,  and  renounced  his  juris- 
diction. This  appears  from  the  various  cities 
and  provinces  in  Germany,  which,  about  this 
time,  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  our  reformer.  Henceforth  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  political  body  of  no  small  con- 
sequence ;  and  Luther  was  incessant  in  his 
exhortations  to  them  to  confirm  the  reforma- 
tion, their  grand  bond  of  union,  publishing 
from  time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  en- 
courage, direct,  and  aid  them  in  strengthening 
and  extending  their  glorious  cause.  Soon  after 
the  truce  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Frederic,  who  was  no  less  attached  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
prepared  to  defend  them  with  equal  zeal  and 
magnanimity.     In  the  mean  time  the  emperor, 


in  confprmify  to  the  stipulations  of  the  truce 
Luely  concluded,  applied  to  pope  Clement  \'U. 
by  his  ambassadors,  to  call  a  general  council 
without  delay;  and  in  an  interviev.'  which  he 
had  with  that  pontiff  at  Bologna,  during  his 
journey  into  Sp  lin,  urged  the  same  thing  in 
person.  Clement  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charles  from  the  measure;  but,  finding 
him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse  to  artifices 
which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely 
defeat,  the  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  settling,  with  all  the 
p.irtics  concerned,  the  preliminaries  for  such  a 
meeting,  he  dispatched  a  nuncio,  accompanied 
by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  as  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  discussing  these  preliminaries,  inex- 
tricable dilBculties  and  contests  arose.  1  he 
Protestants  demanded  a  council  to  be  held  in 
Germanv;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should 
meet  in  Italy:  tliey  contended,  that  all  matters 
in  dispute  should  be  determined  by  the  words 
of  Scripture  alone;  hi:  considered  not  only  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  but  the  opinions  of  fa- 
thers and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority:  they 
required  a  free  council,  in  which  the  divines, 
commissioned  by  diftlrent  churches,  should  be 
allowed  a  voice;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the 
council  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
entirely  dependant  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  Protestants  thought  it  unreasonable, 
that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on 
what  principles  those  decrees  v.xre  to  be 
founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
they  would  observe.  The  pope  maintained  it 
to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  a  council, 
if  those  who  demanded  it  did  not  previously 
declare  their  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its  de- 
crees. In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of 
points,  the  negociations  were  spun  out  to  such 
a  length,  as  effectually  answered  the  purpose 
of  putting  olT  the  meeting  of  the  council 
during  his  pontificate.  In  the  year  IJ33,  Lu- 
ther's character  was  violently  attacked  by 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Al- 
bertinc,  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily, who  possessed  extensive  territories,  com- 
prehending Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  consi- 
derable cities.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
reformation,  this  prince  had  been  its  enemy  as 
avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not 
only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  religious 
prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by 
personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittered 
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by  tlie  animosity  subsisting  between  him  and 
ihe  other  branch  of  his  family.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  progress  in  his  dominions,  he  had 
obliged  all  his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  embrace  it.  Several  of  them, 
hovvfever,  notwithstanding  this  vain  attempt  to 
keep  them  from  thinking,  had  deviated  from 
the  cathoHc  faith,  by  adopting  the  protestant 
notion  concerning  the  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds.  On  this  subject  it  was  well 
known  that  they  had  corresponded  with  Lu- 
ther, who  spake  of  the  duke's  effort  for  shac- 
kling their  consciences,  with  no  little  severity. 
Information  of  this  being  brought  to  that 
prince,  he  preferred  a  formal  charge  against 
Luther  to  the  elector  John,  of  having  abused 
himself  in  person,  and  excited  rebellion  among 
his  subjects.  These  accusations,  however,  our 
reformer  was  easily  able  to  refute,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  sovereign,  by  producing  his  letter 
,to  the  people  of  Leipsie,  in' which,  so  far  from 
exciting  them  to  rebellion,  he  exhorted  them 
patiently  and  peaceably  to  submit  to  the  greatest 
hardships,  or  even  to  banishment,  rather  than 
injure  their  consciences. 

In  the  year   1534,  Luther  first  printed  in  a 
collective  form  the  detached  parts  of  his  Ger- 
man version  of  the  Bible,  as  appears  from  the 
old  privilege,  dated   at  Bibliopolis,  under  the 
elector's  own  hand;  and  it  was  published  in 
the  following  year.   .  In  the  year  1535,  pope 
Paul  III.  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  who 
had  promised  in  the  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  a  general 
council,  seemed  desirous  of  keeping  his  word 
without    delay;    flattering    himself,    however, 
that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  would  effectually  defeat  the  in- 
.  tention  of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly, 
without  exposing  himself  to   any  imputation 
for  refusing  to  call  it.     Accordingly,  he  dis- 
patched nuncios  to  the  several  kingdoms  and 
states  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  make  known 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Mantua 
as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council. 
To  this  appointment  some  of  the  catholic  so- 
vereigns and  states  strongly  objected;  and  the 
German  Protestants,  assembling  at  Smalkalde 
m  the  year   1537,  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  in  such  a  council  nothing  would  be  con- 
cluded but   what  wottld  be  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  and   ambition  of  the   pontiff,  de- 
clared that  they  would   not   consider  it  as  a 
legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church,  and 
insisted  on  their  original  demand,  and  tlie  em- 
peror's promise,  of  a  council  to  be  held  in 


Germany.     At  the  same  time,  they  had  a  new 
summary  of  their  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Lu- 
ther, in  order  to  present  it  to  the  assembled 
bishops,  if   it    should    be    required    of  them. 
This   summary,  which  was   distinguished   by 
the  name  of  the  articles  of  Smalkalde,  is  gene- 
rally joined  with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of 
the  Lutheran  church.     While  Luther  was  thus 
employed,  he  suffered  so  much  from  a  violent 
attack  of  the  stone,  accompanied  with  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  for  eleven  days,  that  his  life 
was  thought  to  be  in  danger.     In  this  condi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the_  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  set 
out  on  his  journey  homewards;  and  his  reso- 
lution was  attended   with  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  was  expected.     For  by  the  action  of 
gentle    travelling    his   obstructions    were    re- 
moved, and  he  gradually  recovered  from  the 
night  after  his  departure.      While  he  was  car- 
ried along,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed   his   detestation    of    popery    to   his 
friends,  and  to  the  pastors,  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  verse  which  he  made  in  1530, 
and  often  repeated:  "  Pestls  eram  vivus,  mo- 
riens  ero  mors  tua  papa;"  that  is,  "  I  was  the 
plague  of  the  pope  in  my  life,  and  shall  be  his 
destruction  in  my  death." 

Against  the  resolutions  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants at  Smalkalde  the  court  of  Rome  ex- 
claimed as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  obstinacy 
and  presumption,  and  the  pope  persisted  in  his 
determination  to  hold  the  council  at  Mantua, 
appointing  the  twenty-third  of  May  1537,  for 
the  time  of  its  meeting.  But  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties arising  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  he  at  first  prorogued  the  council  for 
some  months,  and  afterwards  transferred  the 
place  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  appointing  it  to 
assemble  on  the  first  of  May  1538.  As,  how- 
ever, neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of 
France  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair 
thither,  he  put  off  the  meeting  by  an  indefi- 
nite prorogation.  During  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, the  pope,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
neglect  that  degree  of  reformation  which  was 
within  his  own  power,  deputed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  autho- 
rity to  enquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court;  and  to  propose  the  most 
effectual  method  of  removing  them.  This 
scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  car- 
ried on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  de- 
fects were  touched  v.ith  a  gentle  hand,  afraid 
of  probing  too  deeply,  or  of  discovering  too 
much:  but  even  by  this  partial  examination, 
many  irregularities  were  discovered,  and  many 
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enormities  brought  to  light,  while  the  remedies 
which  they  supgcsteti  as  most  proper  for  their 
correction  were  either  inndeqiiite,  or  were 
never  iipplied.  The  report  of  these  deputies, 
though  intended  to  be  Icept  secret,  was  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and 
afforded  ample  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Pro- 
testantp.  On  the  one  hand,  it  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as 
members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out 
many  of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther 
]iad  remotistrated  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shewed,  that  it  was  vain 
to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics 
tjiemsclves,  who,  as  liUtlier  strongly  expressed 
it,  piddled  at  warts,  while  they  overlooked  or 
confirmed  ulcers.  This  farce  Luther  detected 
and  exposed  in  a  German  treatise  addressed  to 
his  countrymen,  to  which  a  picture  was  pre- 
fixed, representing  the  pope  sitting  on  a  high 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals,  who  with 
foxes  tails,  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  were 
brushing  off  the  dust  on  all  sides.  In  the  year 
1539,  the  Protestants  took  the  alarm  at  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  of  an  association 
entered  into  by  the  catholic  powers  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  weight  which  the  former  derived  from  the 
union  of  Smalkalde.  That  measure  they  sus- 
pected to  form  a  part  of  some  plan  of  the 
emperor  for  the  extirpation  of  their  opinions, 
and  held  frequent  consultations,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  disappoint  it.  In  order 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  the  emperor's 
ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  princes  at  Frankfort,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  all  the  concessions  in  their  favour, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for 
fifteen  months;  and  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
to  propose  articles  of  aceounmodation  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  A  few 
days  after  this  convention,  an  event  of  great 
advantage  to  the  reformation  took  place  in  the 
death  of  George  duke  of  Saxony.  For  his 
brother  Henry,  on  whom  tlie  succession  de- 
volved, was  zealously  attached  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  as  his  predecessor  -had  been  to 
popery;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of 
his  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding  a  clause 
in  George's  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all 
his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  if  his  brother  should  attempt 
any  innovation  in  religion,  he  immediately  in- 
vited Luther  and  some  other  protestant  divines 
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to  Lcipsic.  By  their  advice  and  assistance,  he 
soon  overturned  the  whole  system  of  popish 
rites  and  doctrines,  and  established  the  full 
exercise  of  tlie  refofmed  religion,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
long  wished  for  this  change.  By  this  revolu- 
tion the  whole  of  Saxony  was  brought  within 
the  protestant  pale. 

In  the  year  i';4r,  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
vention of  Frankfort,  the  emperor  appointed  a 
conference  at  Worms,  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, where  Melancthon  and  Eckius  disputed 
during  three  days.  Tiiis'  conference  was  then 
removed  to  the  diet  which  tr^s  held  at  Ra- 
tisbon  in  the  same  year;  in  which  the  princi- 
pal si'bject  of  deliberation  was  the  memorial  of 
an  unknov.'ii  person,  presented  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  said  by.  him  to  be  composed  with 
such  perspicuity  and  temper,' as,  in  his  opi- 
nion, might  go  far  to  uiiite  and  comprehend 
the  two  contending  parties.  This  piece,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  by  all  the  zealous' Catho- 
lics, as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions, the  poison  of  wiiieh,  they  pretended,  it 
conveyed  in  disguise;  while  the  rigid  Protest- 
ants, especially  Luther  himself,  were  for  re- 
jecting it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error 
and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  im- 
pose on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  unthink- 
ing. All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  produce  an 
accommodation  between  them  proved  fruitless; 
and  no  other  effect  was  produced  by  this  con- 
ference than  an  agreement  of  the  m.ijority,  to 
refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and  de- 
bates to  a  general  council;  or,  if  the  meeting 
should  be  prevented  by  any  unforeseen  obsta- 
cles, to  the  next  German  diet.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
no  innovations  should  be  attempted,  nor  en- 
deavours employed  to  gain  proselytes;  and  that 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  church  nor  the 
rights  of  monasteries  should  be  invaded. 
Against  this  recess  of  the  diet,  which  consi- 
derably abridged  the  liberty  which  the  Pro- 
testants then  possessed,  they  murmured  loudly, 
till  the  emperor  granted  them  a  private  de- 
claration, ill  the  most  ample  terms,  exempting 
them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  in 
the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
ever  enjoyed.  From  this  time  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1544,  the  emperor  was  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Protestants,  and  the  progress 
which  their  opinions  daily  made,  but  to  court 
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tlulr  favour  by  repeated  acts   of  indulgence. 
In  the  year  1542,  the  pope  was  so  warmly  so- 
Hcitrd  on  all  hands,  that  he  foviiul  it  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  any  longer  calling  a  general  coun- 
cil.     He,  therefore,  ordered  his  legate  to  de- 
clare his  intention  of  doing  so  to  the  diet  as- 
sembled at  Spires,  and  -to  propose  the  city  of 
Trent  for  the  place  of  meeting.     To  this  pro- 
posal the  catholic   princes  gave  their  consent; 
while  the  protestant  members  of  the  diet  ob- 
jected both  against  a  council  summoned  by  the 
papal    authority   alone,  and    also    against    the 
place  appointed  for  its  meeting,  and  demanded 
a  free  and  lawful  council,  which  should  not  be 
biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor  awed  by  the  proxi- 
inity  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Of  their  objec- 
tions the  pope  would  not  deign  to  take  the  least 
notice,  but  issued  his  circular  letters  for  the 
convocation   of  the   long  promised   ai?senibly, 
which  was  directed  to  meet  in  the  year  1545. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  v/hen  the  impe- 
rial  diet  opened   at  Worms  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  and  was  required  by  Perdinand  to 
acknowledge  the  approaching  council,  and  to 
promise   submission  to  its  decrees,  as  to  the 
decisions   of   the   universal  church.     To   this 
demand  the  popish  members  of  the  diet  im- 
mediately acceded;  but  the  Protestants  firmly 
refused  obedience  to  it,  renewing  the  remon- 
strances which  they  had  preferred  at  the  diet 
of  Spires.     Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror,  who  came  himself  to  the  diet,  contri- 
bute  to  render  them  more  compliant.     That 
prince  had  for  some  time  come  to  a  resolution 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  to 
terminate  the  debates  about  religion   by  the 
force  of  arms.     This  resolution   he  carefully 
concealed,  till  the  preparations  which  he  had 
privately  made  for  carrying  it  into  eflect  were 
far  advanced ;  when  the  protestant  princes  re- 
ceived certain  information,   from  the  king  of 
England,  and  through  other  channels,  of  his 
hostile  designs  against  them,  and  of  the  confe- 
deracy for  the  destruction  of  their  cause  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  pope.     The 
greater  number  of  them,  therefore,  after  com- 
municating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to 
each  other,  determined  on  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  their  own  defence;  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  surprized  and  overwhelmed 
unawares,  by  a  superior  force,  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  raised  a  formidable  army. 

While  this  terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther 
was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  For  some 
time  before  that  event  he  felt  his  strength  de- 


clining, his  constitution  being  worn  out  by  a 
prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,   added   to 
the  labour  of  discharging  liis  ministerial  func- 
tion with  unremitting  diligence,  to  the  fatigue 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of 
works  as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted leisure  and  retirement.     However, 
in  the  beginning  of  the   year    1546,  he  was 
able  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  ac- 
companied  by   Melancthon,   and   returned   in 
safety  to  Wittemberg.     Soon   afterwards   he 
was  induced  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Eysleben, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt, 
in  order  to  compose  a  dissension  which  had 
arisen  among  them,  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  their  territories.     Though  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  meddle  in  such  affairs,  yet,  as 
he  was  born  at  Eysleben,  which  was  depen- 
dant on  those  counts,  he  could  not  refuse  the 
service  which  he  might  be  able  to  render,  by 
his  advice  or  authority,  in  accommodating  their 
differences.     On  this  occasion,  he  met  with  a 
splendid  reception  from  the  counts;  and  af- 
terwards made  use  of  his  best  endeavours  to 
settle  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  sometimes 
preached  in  the  church,  where  he  likewise  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament.     While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  which   threatened  a 
speedy  and  a  fatal  issue.     In  this  situation,  his 
natural  intrepidity  did  not   forsake  him;  and 
his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  on  the 
day  preceding  that  of  his  death,  was  concern- 
ing the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a 
future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  fer- 
vour and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected 
and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  it.     On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
February   1546,  being   awakened   from   sleep 
by  his  disorder,  and  perceiving  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  commended  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  quietly  departed  this  life, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     The  ac- 
count of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy, 
and  damped   the   spirit  of  all  his  followers; 
neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his 
doctrines  were  now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  flourish  independently  of  the 
hand  which  had  planted  them.     The  counts 
of  Mansfeldt  were  desirous  that  he  might  be 
buried  in  their  territories;  but,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  remains 
were  conveyed    to   Wittemberg,  where    they 
were  interred  with  more  extraordinary  pomp 
than  was  perhaps  ever  displayed  at  the  funeral 
of  any  private  person;  princes,  counts,  nobles. 
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and  students  without  number,  attending  tlie 
procession.  He  left  several  children  by  his 
wife  Catherine  n  Uori:),  who  survived  him. 
Innumerable  were  the  f,il>hoods  invented  by 
the  papists,  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death; -and  innumerable  were  the  calumnies 
which  they  propagated  concerning  his  princi- 
ples and  conduct.  In  Bayle  the  reader  may 
meet  with  an  ample  collection  and  refutation 
of  these  weak  efforts  of  malignity.  He  has 
related,  liowever,  an  anecdote  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
honour  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he 
shewed  to  the  memory  of  our  reformer. 
^\  bile,  in  the  year  i547,  his  troops  were 
quartered  in  Wittemberg,  a  soldier  gave  Lu- 
ther's elhgy  in  the  church  of  the  castle  two 
stabs  with  a  dagger ;  and  the  Spaniards  were 
very  urgent  with  him  to  cause  the  monument 
of  the  pretended  heresiarch  to  be  demolished, 
and  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt.  But 
the  emperor  in.'tantly  forbad  that  any  insult 
should  be  offered  to  his  tomb  or  remains,  upon 
pain  of  death.  "  I  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  Luther,"  he  nobly  said;  *'  and  he  is 
henceforth  subject  to  another  judge,  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp. 
Know,  that  I  make  not  war  with  the  dead,  but 
with  the  living,  who  are  still  in  arms  against 
me." 

Of  all  the  different  portraits  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  public,  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  of 
those  which  we  have  met  with  is  that  exe- 
cuted by  the  elegant  historian  of  the  reign  of 
file  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  we  shall  present 
to  our  readers.  "  As,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
teresting revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  any  person,  perhaps,,  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  ago,  one  party,  struck  with  horror 
and  inllamed  with  rage,  when  they  saw  with 
what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing 
which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  be- 
neficial. Imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  de- 
fects and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he 
merited  as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  per- 
fections above  tlie  condition  of  luimanity,  and 
viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  bor- 
dering on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  inmiediate  inspi- 
ration of  Heaven.     It  is  his  own  conduct,  not 


tlie  undistinguishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated 
praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con- 
cerning him.  /l-;i1  for  what  he  reg:^rdcd  as 
truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his 
own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  nc- 
([uired,  to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied 
industry  in  propagating  them,  are  virtues 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of 
his  behaviour,  that  even  his  enemies  must  al- 
low him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent 
degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  man- 
ners, as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
of  a  reformer;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited 
the  doctrine  which  he  delivered;  and  such  per- 
fect disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  pre- 
sumption of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all 
selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he 
left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in 
his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university, 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with 
the  moderate  appointments  annexed  to  those 
ofRces.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  al- 
layed with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  hu- 
man frailty  and  hum.an  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot 
be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of 
heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from 
the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues. 
His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects  or  agitated 
by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes 
men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in 
a  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some 
praise-worthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he  bor- 
dered sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and 
was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed 
him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well  founded  approached  to  ar- 
rogance; his  courage  in  asserting  them,  to 
rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  ad- 
versaries, to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed 
himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate 
to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it 
from  other  men;  and,  without  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or'  prejudices,  he 
poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  him 
ill  this  particular  a  torrent  of  invective  mingkd 
with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction 
of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indis- 
criminately, with  the  same  rough  hand;  nei- 
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♦her  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the 
eirincrit  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus, 
screened  them  from  the  same  gioss  abuse  with 
which  he  treated  Jetzel  or  Eckius. 

*'  But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther 
was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the 
•violence  of  his  temper.  1  hey  ought  to  be 
charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims  which,  by  putting  continual 
restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,^ 
disputes  of  every  kind  were  maijiaged  with 
heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their 
natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men 
were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were 
not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their 
antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility  ; 
but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of  every 
kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living  lan- 
guage, whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross, 
because  they  are  familiar. 

"  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those 
of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are 
at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs 
vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's 
behaviour,  which  to  us  appear  most  culpable, 
gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are 
now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for 
accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  under- 
took, 'i'o  rouse  mankind,  when  sunk  in  igno- 
rance or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a 
temper  daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to 
whom  it  must  have  been  addressed.  A  spirit 
more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's, 
would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers 
which  he  braved  and  surmounted,  i  ovards 
the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  without  any 
perceptible  di;jiinution  of  his  zeal  and  abilities, 
the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon 
him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more 
irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amaz- 
ing success  ;  to  see  a  great  part  of  Lun^pe  em- 
brace his  doctrines ;  and  to  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the 
mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  lie  discover- 
ed, on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and 
self-appiausc.     He   must  have   been,   indeed, 


more  than  man  if,  upon  contemplating  all  that 
he  h,id  actually  accomplished,  he  had  never 
felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  his 
breast."  The  numerous  works  of  this  great 
man,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages, 
which  are  partly  extgetical,  partly  didactic, 
and  partly  polemical,  w^ere  collected  together 
after  his  death,  and  published  at  Jena,  in  1556, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  and  afterwards  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1572,  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Sfck- 
endorf.  Hist.  Lutheinn.  passim.  Aleh.hior. 
Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Theol.  Dupin.  Jllareri. 
Bayle.  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  •uols.  II. 
IH.  passim.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  s^ec.  xvi.  sect.  i. 
cap.  1.  3. — M. 

LUXEMBURG,  Francis- Henky  de 
MoNTMORENCi,  duke  of,  marshal  of  France, 
and  a  celebrated  general,  was  born  in  1628, 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  count  of  Boutte- 
ville,  v/ho  was  beheaded  under  Lewis  XIIL 
for  fighting  a  duel.  Devoting  himself  to  a 
military  life,  he  was  present  in  1643  *"  ^^^^ 
battle  of  Rocroi  gained  by  the  great  Conde, 
whose  various  fortunes  he  followed.  He 
resembled  that  hero  in  several  of  his  qualities ; 
in  ardour  of  mind,  quick  and  sure  judgment, 
prompt  execution,  and  an  avidity  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  In  1662  he  was  admitted 
duke  and  peer  of  France;  and  in  1667  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  in  which  station  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  I'Vanche 
Comte.  In  the  war  of  1672,  he  commanded  in 
chief  at  the  invasion  of  Holland,  where  in  one 
campaign  he  took  a  number  of  towns,  and  gain- 
ed the  battles  of  Bodegrave  and  Woerden.  He 
is  charged  by  the  Dutch  historians  with  stimu- 
lating his  soldiers  to  all  manner  of  barbarous 
and  licentious  outrage ;  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  under  his  command  they  committed  every 
excess  without  restraint.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  evacuate  that  country,  he  made  a 
retreat  which  was  universally  admired.  In 
1674  and  1675  he  was  opposed  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  his  success  obtained  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France.  After  the  death 
of  Turenne  he  had  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  with  which  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  Philipsburg,  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain. 

The  marshal  Luxemburg  was  a  man  of  a 
very  licentious  character,  greatly  addicted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  frequently  successful  with 
them,  though  deformed  in  person  and  not 
agreeable  in  feature.  The  connexion  of  one 
of  his  agents  with  certain  females  of  intrigue 
caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the  horrid  affair 
of   the    poisonings    which   excited    so    much 
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al.irm  iti  1680.     He  irp.ilred  voluntarily  to  tlic 
15astillo,  wliere   he   was   treated   with   rigour, 
thiougli  the  dislike   and  jealousy  of  Louvois. 
He  uiiHerwciit  some  examinations  on  frivolous 
and  ridiculous  charges,  and,  after  a  detention 
of  fourteen  months,    was   dismissed  without 
any  sentence  being  given  either  for  or  against 
him.     He  was  not  deprived  of  his  command 
in  the  army  ;  and  when  the  war  of  1690  broke 
out,  he  was  sent  into  Flanders  as  general    in 
cliief.    He  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  against 
the  prince  of  Waldeck,  and  those  of  Leuze  and 
Steinkerk  against  king  William.     In  the  latter, 
through  the  false  information  of  a  spy,  he  was 
surprized,  and  part  of  his  army  was  routed  before 
lie  discovered  the  enemy's  intention ;  but  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  so  much  vigour  and  ability,  that 
lie  recovered  the  day,  and  repulsed  the  allieil  army 
with  loss.     In  1693  he  gained  against  William 
the  bloody  battle  of  Nerwinden,  and  took  Char- 
leroi.     He  terminated  his  services    the    next 
year  by  a  long  march  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
from  Vigamoiu  to  the  Scheld  near  Tomijay, 
by  which  he  rendered  abortive  the  designs  of 
the  allies  upon  the  maritime  places  of  France. 
He  d\(fd  in  January  1695,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  with  him   the  victories  of  Lewis 
XlV.  ended.     No  general  after  him  possessed 
to  such  a  degree  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  always  ready  to  fol- 
low whithersoever  he  led,  and  thought  them- 
selves   invincible    under    his    command.     His 
success  in  the  field  against  king  William  was 
almost  invariable,  and  when  that  prince  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  called  him  a  hump-back — "  What 
does  he  know  of  my  back.''  '(said  Luxemburg) 
he  never  saw  it."    Morcri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LYCOPHRON,  a  Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
flourished  about  B.  C.  304.  He  appears  to 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  poetical 
reputation,  as  his  name  occurs  among  the 
seven  who  formed  what  is  called  the  Pleias 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus.  Suidas 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  twenty  tragedies 
composed  by  him  ;  but  the  only  work  of  Ly- 
cophron's  which  has  come  down  to  modern 
times  is  a  very  singular  poem  entitled  "  Alex- 
andra" or  Cassandra,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
series  of  predictions  feigned  by  him  to  have 
been  uttered  by  that  daughter  of  Priam.  This 
obscure  topic  is  treated  in  a  more  obscure 
style ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  writer's  purpose 
was  to  puzzle  the  critics.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  wise  to  have  defeated  his  design  by  total 
neglect  •,  but  the  pride  and  curiosity  of  learned 


liion  has  not  suflercd  the  work  to  sink  into 
merited  oblivion.  On  the  contr.iry,  it  has  fur- 
nished a  frequent  trial  of  skill  to  Greek  scho- 
lars. Ovid,  who  terms'Lycophron  "  cothur- 
natus,"  (the  buskincd  or  tragic)  mentions  that 
he  is  recorded  to  have  been  slain  by  an  arrow. 
The  Cass:;ndra  of  I^ycophron  has  hccn  several 
times  edited.  'J'he  best  edition  is  accounted 
that  of  bisliop  Potter,  Oxoii.  folio,  i6<)l  and 
1702.  Vossii  Poet.  Grac.  Moreri.  Biblio- 
graj'h.  Diet. — A. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legislator  of 
Sparta,  is  reckoned  by  the  best  chronologers 
to  have  been  born  about   B.  C.  926.     He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euno- 
mus  king  oT  Sparta,   who  was  succeeded  by 
Polydectcs,  his  eldest  son.      On  the  death  of 
the  latter,   Lycurgus,  his  brother,  was  called 
to  the  succession.     The  pregnancy  of  the  wi- 
dow of  Polydectes,  however,  being  soon  made 
known,    Lycurgus   publicly  declared  that   he 
should  only  hold  the  crown  in  trust  for   the 
child,  provided  it  should  prove  a  son.     The 
queen,  in  whom  ambition  stifled  the  voice  of 
nature,  proposed   marriage  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  in  which  case  she  would  destroy  her  ex- 
pected offspring.     Lycurgus  diverted  her  pur- 
pose by  fallacious   hopes,  and  in   the   mean 
time  took  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
infant.      She  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  which  was 
brought  to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  table  with 
the  magistrates.  He  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  chair  of  state,  "  Here,  Spartans, 
(said  he)  is  your  king!"     As  guardian  to  his 
nephew  he  conducted  the  administration  with 
great  wisdom,  and  by  his  virtues  acquired  the 
esteem  and  atTection  of  the  best  of  the  citizens; 
but  the  envy  of  his  younger  brother,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  disappointed  queen-mother, 
raised  a  party  against  him,  which  propagated 
suspicions  of  his  intending  to  secure  the  crown 
for  himself.     To  counteract  these  insinuations 
he  thought  It  adviseablc  to  quit  his  country. 
He'began  his  travels  with  vibiting  Crete,  tlien 
flourishing  under  the  laws  of  INlinos.     These 
he  studieil  with  great  attention;  and  here  he 
contracted   a   friendship   with  Thalcs,   a   sage 
and  a  poet,   whom   he  persuaded  to  settle  at 
Sparta.     I..ycurgus  tlience  passed  over  to  Asia, 
and    viewed    the    Ionian    cities,    which    were 
already  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.    There 
he  met  with  the  poems  of  Homer;    by   the 
manly  and  heroic  strain  of  which  he  was  so 
much  captivated,  that  he  collected  and  trans- 
cribed them,  and  was  the  first  who  made  theni 
fully  known  in  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time  Sparta  was  a  prey  to  civil 
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dissensions,  and  several  deputations  were  sent 
to    Lycurgus,   imploring  him    to   return    and 
resume  the  reins  of  government.     At  length, 
when    fully   matured    in   the   political    know- 
ledge it  had  been  his  principal  object  to  acquire 
in  his  travels,    he   came    back  to    his    native 
country.     Perceiving  that  the- disorders  of  the 
state  admitted  no  other  eft'sjctual  remedy  than 
a  total  change  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he 
prepared   to  give  a   new  legislative  system  to 
Sparta.     Like  other  legislators,  he  took  care  to 
fortify  his  authority  with  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion, and  obtained  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
a  declaration  that  the  constitution  he  was  about 
to  establish  would  be  the  most  ex-cellent  in  the 
world.     After  he  had  sounded  the  inclinations 
of  the  principal  people,  and  fixed  upon  proper 
assistants  in  carrying  on  his  plans,  he  directed 
thirty  of  them  to  appear  armed  in  the  market- 
place  in  order   to  intimidate  opposition,   and 
then  began  to  promulgate  his  constitution  and 
code  of  laws.     With  respect  to  the  government, 
he  continued  the  monarchical  part,  administer- 
ed by  two  kings,  but  formed  a  senate  of  twen- 
ty-eight persons,  as  a  mediating  body  between 
them  and  the  people.     He  was  equally  averse 
to  a  tyranny  and  a  democracy  ;  and  to  one  who 
once  extolled  the  latter  form,  he  shrewdly  re- 
commended to  try  it  first  in  his  own  family. 
The  next  step  was  the  very  arduous  measure 
of  equalising  landed  property.     He  divided  the 
territory  of  Sparta  and  of  the  rest  of  Laconia 
into  lots,  each  capable  of  produci'-ig  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  for  a  single  family,  and  one  of 
these  was  assigned  to  each  citizen.     He  also 
attempted  to  equalise  other  property,  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
allowing    no  other   money   than   iron,    which 
was  so  bulky,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hoard 
a  considerable  value  in  it.     Still  further  to  re- 
duce the  citizens  to  a  level,  and  preclude  private 
luxury,  he  ordained  that  all  the  men  should  eat 
at  public  tables,  where  all  were  served  alike,  and 
upon  such  fare  as  was   far  from   stimulating 
the  appetite  beyond  the  calls  of  nature.     '1  his 
regulation  proved  more  grievous  to  the  richer 
classes  than  any  other,   and  even  produced  a 
tumult,  in  which  Lycurgus  had  one  of  his  eyes 
struck  out  by  a  Violent  youth.     His  behaviour 
under   this   outrage    was    truly   philosophical. 
He  showed  his  face  streaming  with  blood  to  the 
people,  who  were  struck  with  shame  and  grief 
at  the  spectacle,  and  delivered  up  the  offender 
to   his   disposal.     Lycurgus   took  him    home, 
and  without  offering  him  any  injury,  employed 
him  to  dress  his  wound  and  wait  upon  him, 
till   by  his   mild   demeanour   iie   had  entirely 


converted    the   youth    into    a    peaceable    and 
orderly  citizen.     The  general  spirit  of  his  ordi- 
nances, which  extended  to  all  tlie  particulars 
of  education   and    social   institutioi\s,   was   to 
form  a  people  in  whom  the  public  principles 
should   be  predominant  over  all  private  ailee- 
tions ;  who  should  be  hardy  and  vigorous  in 
their  bodies,  firm  and  unconquerable  in  their 
minds,   and   devoted  to   the   defence  of  their 
country  to  their  last  breath.     In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  illd  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  both  the 
freedom  of  savage  life,  and  the  decencies  of 
civilized.     Together  with  riches,  he  excluded 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  studies  which  sof- 
ten and  humanize  mankind.     He  destroyed  the 
natural  modesty  of  the  female  sex,  and  violat- 
ed the  parental  and  conjugal  relations.     But 
what  he  aimed  at,   he  attained;  and  Sparta, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  became  a  semi- 
nary of  invincible  warriors,  who,  for  a  series 
of  ages,  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,    and   were    the   hulwark   of   their 
friends  and  the  dread  ofxheir  foes.     The  legis- 
lator himself  was  a  disinterested  patriot,  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.     This  appeared  in  his  conduct  after 
he  had  procured  the  full  reception  of  his  insti- 
tutions.    Convinced  that  they  were  calculated 
to    promote  what    he    thought    the    greatest 
good  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  only  care  was 
to  render  them  fixed  and  immutable.     For  this 
purpose,  it  is  said  that,  calling  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  he  acquainted  them  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  upon  one  remaining  point  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  before  his  departure,  he  wished 
them  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  his  laws 
inviolably  till  his  return.     They  complied,  and 
he  sailed  to  Delphi,  where  he  procured  a  de- 
claration  that  while   Sparta  should   keep   the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  she  w  ould  be  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  cities.     This  oracle  he  sent  to  Lace- 
demon,  and   then   resolved   upon   a  perpetual 
exile,  that  they  might  never  be  freed  from  tlie 
obligation  of  their  o.ith.  Writers  are  not  agreed 
concerning  what   afterwards  became  of  him. 
Plutarch  affirms  that  he  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  abstinence,  whilst  he  was  yet  of 
an  age  to  enjoy  it ;  yet  Luci.in  says  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.     The  place  of 
his   death   is   ditlerently  stated   to    liave   been 
Clrrha,   Elis,    and   Crete.     His    memory    was 
honoured  at  Sparta  by  an  anniversary,  at  which 
his  praises  were  recited,  and  which  was  ob- 
served during  several  ages.    Plutarch  in  Licurg. 
Uitivers.  His/.— A. 
LYCLTRGUS,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
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T.ycopliion,  flourished  in  tlie  tiinc  of  Pliilip  of 
Muccdon,  about  B.  C.  356.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy under  I'hito,  and  oratory  under  Isocra- 
tcs,  and  attaching  himself  to  a  political  life, 
rose  to  public  employments.  The  supcrinten- 
daiicn  of  the  public  revenue  was  entrusted  to 
him,  in  whicli  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
strict  integrity,  and  augmented  tlie  marine  of 
Alliens.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  or  magistrates  of  police,  and  exercised 
his  charge  with  great  vigour  and  severity.  He 
banished  from  the  city  all  persons  of  dissolute 
character,  and  made  a  number  of  useful  regu- 
lations. Persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry  to  the  public  morals,  he  favour- 
ed dramatic  exhibitions,  and  caused  statues  to 
be  erectcil  in  lionour  of  the  principal  tragedians. 
He  was  a  friend  to  philosophers;  and  being 
once  present  when  Xenocrates  was  dragged  to 
prison  because  lie  had  not  paid  the  tribute 
exacted  from  strangers,  he  liberated  him,  and 
confined  the  farmer  of  the  tax  in  his  stead. 
He  kept  an  exact  register  of  all  the  acts  of  his 
administration,  which,  after  the  period  of  his 
office,  he  fixed  to  a  column,  that  all  the  citizens 
might  make  their  remarks  upon  it.  In  his 
last  illness  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
the  senate,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all 
his  actions;  and  having  refuted  the  charge  of  a 
single  accuser,  he  wis  brought  back,  and  died 
soon  after.  Lycurgus  was  one  of  tlie  thirty 
orators  whon:  tJ'.e  ,  Athenians  refused  to  deliver 
up  to  Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
preserved,  jnd  have  been  printed  in  collections 
of  the  Greek  orators.  Plutctrch  Vit.  Orator. 
Morsri. — A. 

LYDGATE,  John,  an  early  EngUsh  versi- 
fier, was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlie:  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
then  trav.'.l'.i  into  France  and  Italy,  from 
which  countries  ne  brought  an  actjuaintance 
v.'ith  tlie  polite  literature,  such  as  it  was,  of  the 
times.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  biographers 
that  he  was  well  versed  in  languages,  yet  he 
himself,  in  his  "  T^iU  of  Princes,"  mentioning 
that  he  translated  it  out  of  the  French,  says. 

Of  other  tongue  1  have  no  suffisance. 

He  was,  however,  regarded  in  his  age  as  an 
extraordinary  proficient  in  learning;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  not  only  a  poet  and  rheto- 
rician, but  a  geometrician,  astronomer,  theolo- 
gian, and  dialectic.  He  opened  a  school  in  his 
monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  tlic  nobility 


the  arts  of  versification  and  composition.  lie 
was  himself  an  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  though 
lie  possessed  very  little  invention  or  poetical 
spirit,  yet  he  may  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  language  and  versification.  His  style, 
though  rude  and  prolix,  is  perspicuous  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  present  day. 
That  he  versified  with  gre  it  facility  is  evi- 
dent from  tlie  prodigious  number  and  variety 
ol  his  performances;  but  it  is  rarely  that  a  me- 
lodious or  elegant  line  cheers  tlie  dryness 
and  ruggedness  of  his  tedious  pages.  His 
principal  pieces  are  the  "  Fall  of  Princes," 
from  Boccacio  ;  the  "  Story  of  Tliebes,"  chief- 
ly from  Guido  Colonna;  and  the  "  Troy  Boke,'' 
or  "  Destruction  of  Froy,"  from  the  same 
writer:  the  two  latter  have  been  printed.  Of 
his  other  pieces  Mr.  Ritson  has  given  a  ii-t 
amounting  to  251,  existing  in  MS.  indiffer- 
ent libraries,  where  they  are  likely  to  sleep 
unmolested.  JVartoti's  Hiit.  of  Etigl.  Poetry. 
Rit son's  Bibl.  Pcct.—  i\. 

LYDIAT,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, and  eminent  matliematician  and  chrono- 
loger,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Alkrington,  orOker- 
ton,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  the  year 
1372.  As  he  gave  early  mdications  of  good 
natural  abilities,  his  father  determined  to  give 
him  a  learned  education,  and  sent  him  to  Win- 
chester school,  where  he  was  admitted  a  scho- 
lar upon  the  foundation  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  having  made  a  sufficient 
progress  in  grammar  learning,  he  was  elected 
thence  to  New-college,  in  die  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  after- 
wards the  famous  sir  Henry  Martin,  and  was 
chosen  probationer-fellow  in  1591.  'Fwo  years 
afterwards  lie  vias  admitted  fellow;  and  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1595,  and  that  of 
M.  A.  in  1598.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  languages, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  tlie  mathematics,  and 
divinity,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  be- 
come intimately  conversant  in  the  latter  .science; 
but  he  was  discouraged  from  pursuing  it  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  having  a  <lefective 
memory  and  imperfefl  utterance.  In  tlie  year 
1603,  therefore,  he  resigned  his  fellowship, 
which  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  he  could 
not  retain  without  proceeding  in  divinity,  and 
contented  himself  with  living  on  the  income 
arising  from  a  small  patrimonial  estate.  Tiie 
seven  following  years  he  spent  in  finishing  and 
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publishing  such  books  as  he  had  begun  in  the 
college,  particularly  his  "  Emendatio  Tempo- 
rum  ab  Initio  mundi  hue  ufque  Conipcndio 
facta,  contra  Scaligerum  et  alios."  1609,  8vo. 
By  his  animadversions  in  this,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  will  be  m.entioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  Scaliger  was  highly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  replied  to  him  in  his  usual 
haughty  manner,  affecting  to  treat  his  charac- 
ter and  chronological  learning  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  His  "Emendatio"  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  who  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  appointed  him  his 
chronographer  and  cosmographer,  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  moFt  probably  have  proved 
his  generous  patron;  but  the  premature  death 
of  this  promising  prince  put  an  end  to  any 
expectations  which  he  might  have  formed  of  a 
provision  from  royal  munificence.  About  the 
year  16C9,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
James  Usher,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, who  carried  Mr.  Lydiat  with  him  to 
Ireland,  and  placed  him  in  the  college  at  Dub- 
lin, where  he  continued  about  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood's  account.  There 
seems  to  be  some  error,  however,  either  with 
respect  to  the  term  which  he  assigns  for  our 
author's  continuance  in  Ireland,  or  the  date 
which  he  gives  of  his  subsequent  acceptance 
of  the  rectory  of  Okerton;  since  from  Dr. 
Usher's  letters  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lydiat  v/as 
in  England  in  October  16 ri.  After  some  stay 
at  Dublin,  Mr.  Lydlat's  affairs  calling  him  to 
England,  he  received  a  promise  of  a  compe- 
tent support  should  he  return  to  Ireland;  which 
seems,  from  some  letters  in  Dr.  Parr's  collec- 
tion of  archbishop  Usher's  correspondence,  to 
have  been  that  of  a  school  at  Armagh,  with  an 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a  year  in  land. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lydiat's  arrival  in  his  native 
country,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
rectory  of  Okerton,  an  offer  was  made  him  of 
that  benefice.  This  preferment  he  had  for- 
merly refu9ed,  when  fellow  of  New-college, 
and  his  father  was  patron;  but  he  was  now 
persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  though,  Wood  says, 
after  several  demurs,  and  with  much  reluctance. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  undertaken  the 
duties  of  a  parish  priest,  than  he  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  them  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  and  in  the  course  of  less 
than  twelve  years  composed  and  preached 
more  than  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  gospels.  During  that  time,  he  al.so 
wrote  several  learned  works,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  several  others;  all  of  which  he  would 


have  completed  and  published,  had  he  not  un- 
fortunately been  prevented  by  the  involved 
state  of  his  circumstances.  For  his  little  pa- 
trimony was  exhausted  by  the  expence  of  what 
he  had  aheady  printed;  and  having  unwarily 
become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  a  near 
relation,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  in  the 
year  1629  or  1630  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  into  the 
King's  Bench.  Here  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  sir  William  Boswell,  a  generous  pa-- 
tron  of  learned  men.  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of 
New-college,  and  Dr.  Usher,  released  him  by 
discharging  the  debt;  and  Dr.  Laud  also,  at 
the  request  of  sir  Henry  Martin,  coTitributed 
to  his  assistance  on  this  occasion.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Lydiat  had  obtained  his  liberty,  influenced 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  learning,'  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  he 
delivered  in  a  petition  to  king  Charles  I.  pray- 
ing for  his  majesty's  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  travel  into  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  distant  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting M8S.  relating  to  history,  the  sciences, 
or  any  other  branch  of  learning,  and  to  print 
them  in  England.  This  petition,  however, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  ne- 
glect at  court.  Notwithstanding  this  disap- 
pointment, when  the  civil  wars  commenced 
in  1624,  he  adhered  steadily  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  and  was  a  considerable  sufferer  from 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  parlia- 
ment party.  From  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
1644,  fo  ^i'^  William  Coinpton,  governor  of 
Banbury-cnstle,  it  appears,  that  his  rectory- 
house  at  Okerton  was  four  times  pillaged  by 
the  parliament  garrison  at  Compton-house  in 
Warwickshire,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  seven- 
ty pounds;  and  that  they  had  so  completely- 
stripped  him  of  decent  necessaries,  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  together  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  shirt,  to  be  able  to  change  his  linen. 
He  v/as  also  twice  forced  away  from  his  own 
house,  once  to  Warwick,  and  another  time  to 
Banbury;  and  he  was  personally  ill  used  by 
the  soldiers,  for  refusing  them  money,  defend- 
ing his  books  and  papers,  and  speaking  boldly 
in  favour  of  the  k^ng  and  of  the  bishops,  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Warwick- castle.  At 
length,  after  he  had  lived  several  years  at  Oker- 
ton, in  great  indigence  and  obscurity,  he  died 
there  in  1646,  when  about  74  years  of  age. 
In  1669,  a  stone,  with  an  inscription,  was 
placed  over  his  grave,  at  the  expence  of  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  New-college,  in  Ox- 
ford;   and   an  honorary   monument  was  also 
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erected  to  his  memory  by  tiie  same  society, 
in  tlie  cloister  of  their  college.  Wood  says, 
that  he  was  "  a  person  of  small  stature,  but  of 
great  parts,  and  of  a  public  soul;  and  though  a 
poor  and  contemptible  priest  to  look  upon  (for 
he  was  so  held  by  the  vulgar)  yet  he  not  only 
puzzled  Christopher  Clavius,  and  the  whole 
college  of  mathematicians,  but  also  that  great 
goliathof  literature  Joseph  Scaliger."  He  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  considerable  and  various  eru- 
dition, and  held  in  high  estimation  by  learned 
men,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  some 
learned  foreigners  he  has  been  ranked  with 
lord  Bicon,  and  Mr.  Joseph  RIede;  and  wh;n 
speaking  of  the  trilling  preferment  which  Mr. 
Mede  and  Mr.  I.ydiat  obtained,  they  have  ob- 
served, that  the  neglect  of  so  much  merit 
proved  the  English  to  be  unworthy  of  liaving 
such  eminent  scholars  among  them.  Mr. 
Lydiat  was  the  author  of  "  Tractatus  de 
vjriis  Annorum  Formis,"  1605,  8vo.;  "  Prae- 
lectio  astronomica  de  Natura  Coeli  et  Condi- 
tionibus  Elementorum,"  and  "  Disquis'tio 
Physiologica  de  origine  Fontium,"  subjoined 
to  the  article  first  mentioned;  "  Dcfcnsio 
Tractatus  de  variis  annorum  Formis,  contra 
Jos.  Scalignri  Obtrectationem,"  1607,  8vo., 
together  with  "  Ex.imen  Canonum  Chronolo- 
giie  Isagogicorum;"  "  Emendatio  I'emporum 
Sec."  already  noticed;  "  Explicatio  et  Addita- 
mentum  Argumentorum  in  Lib;llo  Emenda- 
tionis  Temporum  Compendio  factve,  de  Na- 
tivitate  Chrisci,  et  Ministerio  in  Terris,"  1613, 
8vo. ;  "  Solis  et  Lunx  Perlodus,  seu  Annus 
magnus,"  1620,  8vo. ;  "  De  Anni  Solaris 
men>ura  Epistola  astronomica,  ad  Henricum 
Savilium,"  162!,  8vo.;  "  Numerus  Aureus 
melioribus  Lapillis  insignis,  factusque  Gem- 
mcus,  e  Thesauro  Anni  magni,  sive  Solis  et 
Lunse  Periodi  Octo  desexenarix,  &c."  162 1,  in 
one  large  sheet  in  folio;  "  Canoncs  Chronolo- 
gici,  neenon  Scries  Summorum  magistratuum 
ct  Triumphorum  Komanorum,"  printed  after 
the  author's  death,  1675,  8vo.;  and  "  Notte  in 
]\Iarmora  Arundelliana,"  published  by  Dr. 
Humphrey  Prideaux  in  his  edition  of  the 
"  Marmora  Oxoniensia  e*  Arundellianis,  Sel- 
dianis,  &c."  1676,  folio.  He  also  left  behind 
liim  a  great  number  of  MSS.  many  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  Anthony  Wood  in  his 
yitheii.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  and  in  the  Gat. 
Dkt.—M. 

iiYDIUS,  Balthazar,  the  son  of  a  Ger- 
man protestant  minister  in  the  palatinate, 
■who  took  refuge  from  persecution  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  became  professor  of 
divinity  in  Fianeker.     AVe  are  not  furnished 
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with  any  other  particulars  concerning  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  than  that 
he  bcgaH  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tions at  Dort,  about  the  year  1603,  and  died 
in  1629.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  interesting  to  the  eccle- 
siastical historian,  entitled  "  Vv^^ldensia,  id  est, 
Conservatio  verx  Eccltsix  demonstrata  ex  Con- 
fessionibus  Taboritarum  et  Bohemiorum,"  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  the  first  of  which  was  publis'ned 
at  Rotterdam,  in  16:9,  and  the  other  at  Dort, 
in  the  following  year;  and  "  Facula  accensa 
Historic;  Valdensiuih."  He  also  published  a 
treatise  relating  to  the  first  visits  paid  by  the 
Europeans  to  the  new  world,  entitled,  "  Novus 
Orbis,  seu  Navigationcs  prims  in  Americam." 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  named  John  Ly- 
Dius,  v/ho  was  minister  at  Oudewater  in  Hol- 
land, and  published  a  work  of  Prateolus,  en- 
titled "  Concilia  Ecclesia;  Christians,"  with 
his  own  critical  remarks,  1610;  an  edition  of 
"  Nicol.  de  Clemsngis  de  Corrupto  Ecclesia: 
Statu,"  with  notes,  and  a  glossary,  1613;  and 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  by  Robert  Barnes 
and  John  Bale,  with  a  continuation  to  his  own 
time  by  himself,  in  1615.  Buyle.   Moreri. — 'M. 

LYDIUS,  James,  son  of  Balthazar,  and 
like  him  a  minister  at  Dort,  was  distinguished 
for  his  acquaintance  with  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  as  well  as  divinity.  Besides  several 
controversial  pieces  against  the  Catholics,  and 
several  poems  in  the  Dutch  language,  he  pub- 
lished some  works  abounding  in  learned  and 
curious  research:  such  as  "  Sermonum  convi- 
valium  Libri  duo,  quibus  variarum  Gentium 
Mores  et  Ritus  in  Lxore  expectanda,  sponsa- 
libus  contrahendis,  nuptiisqua  faciendis  et  per- 
ficiendis  enarrantur,"  1643,  410.;  and  "  Ago- 
nistica  Sacra,  sive  Syntagma  Vocum  et  phra- 
sium  Agonisticarum,  qu.c  in  S.  Sciiptura  im- 
primis vcro  in  Epistolis  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  oc- 
currunt,"  1657,  i2mo.  He  also  published  a 
book  entitled  •'  Belgium  gloriosum;"  and  a 
dialogue  "  De  Ccena  Domini."  After  his 
death,  professor  Van  Till,  of  Dort,  printed 
froni  his '  MSS.  with  notes  by  the  editor, 
"Syntagma  sacrum  de  Remilitari;  neenon  de 
Jurejurando  Dissertaiio  philologica:  multa 
Eruditione  commendatum,  cum  figuris  ^neis 
elegantissime  incisis,  &c."  i6<^8,  4to.  Ba'^le. 
Noiiv.  Did.  Hisi. — M. 

I.1YE,  Edward,  a  learned  antiquary  and 
great  master  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  tongues, 
was  born  in  1694,  at  Totness  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  father  kept  a  school.  His  e.irly  edu- 
cation was  chiefly  domestic;  but  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  admitted  at  ilertfoid-cclltge. 
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Oxford,  v/here  he  took  i  bacLe'or's  degree  in 
1716.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1719,  and 
presented  to  the  living  of  Haughton-parva  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  this  retreat  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  a  profound  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.  His  first  literary  un- 
dertaking was  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
"  Etymologicum  Anglicanum"  of  Franeis  Ju- 
nius, from  the  author's  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  This  he  completed  in  the  seventh 
year  from  the  commencement  of  his  task,  pre- 
fixing to  the  work  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. 
It  was  very  well  received  by  the  learned;  and 
in  1750,  Mr.  Lye  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Yardley-Hastings.  On  this 
promotion  he  resigned  his  former  living,  though 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  his  mother,  and 
had  two  sisters  dependent  upon  him.  His 
next  publication  was  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  at 
the  request  of  Eric  Benzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal. 
This  appeared  from  the  university  press  of  Ox- 
ford, with  a  Gothic  grammar  prefixed.  The 
great  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
his  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ciothic  dictionary,  which 
he  had  finislied  and  put  to  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1767.  About  thirty  sheets 
■were  then  printed,  and  it  was  his  dying  request 
to  his  friend  the  reverend  Owen  Manning,  that 
he  should  undertake  the  charge  of  seeing  it 
brought  to  publication.  This  was  eft'ected  in 
1772,  when  the  work  appeared  with  the  title 
of  "  Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Lati- 
num,  auctore  Edwardo  Lye,  A.M."  two  vo- 
lumes folio.  There  are  added  to  it  some 
fragments  of  the  Ulphilian  version,  and  other 
pieces  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  grammar  c>f 
both  languages  is  prefixed.  Life  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning prefixed  to  the  Diciiortary. — A. 

LYONS,  Israel,  an  able  mathematician  and 
botanist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  Polish  Jew,  who  settled  at  Cambridge  in 
England,  where  he  follov/ed  the  business  of  a 
silversmith,  and  also  taught  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  where  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  born,  in  the  year  1739.  "When  very 
young,  he  exhibited  indications  of  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  ingenuity,  and  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  for  learning,  particularly  for 
the  mathematics;  on  which  account  he  was 
much  patronized  by  Dr.  Smith,  master  of  Tri- 
nity-college. That  gentleman  offered  to  send 
him  to  school,  at  his  own  expence;  but  young 
Lyons  could  only  be  persuaded  to  avail  himself 
for  a  few  days  of  that  liberal  proposal,  saying, 
that  "he  could  learn  more  by  himself  in  an 
hour,  than  in  a  day  with  his  master."     About 


the  year  175;  he  began  to  study  botany,  to 
which  he  occasionally  continued  iris  attention 
till  his  deatli.  In  this  science  he  made  consi- 
derable progress,  being  able  to  remember  not 
only  the  Linnxan  names  of  almost  all  the  Eng- 
lish plants,  but  even  the  synonyma  of  the  old 
botanists,  which  form  a  strange  and  barbarous 
farrago  of  great  bulk.  He  had  also  prepared 
large  materials  for  a  "  Flora  Cantabrigiensis," 
describing  fully  every  part  of  each  plant  from 
the  specimen,  without  being  obliged  to  con- 
sult, or  being  liable  to  be  misled  by,  former 
authors.  In  the  year  1758,  he  acquired  much 
celebrity  by  publishing  "  A  Treatise  on  Flux- 
ions," which  he  dedicated  to  his  early  patron 
Dr.  Smith.  This  was  followed,  in  1763,  by 
his  "  Fasciculus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabri- 
giam  nascentium,  quie  post  Raium  observatje 
fuere,"  8vo.  Either  in  this  year,  or  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  invitation  of  Mr.,  now  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  baronet,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  he  first  instructed  in  botany,  he 
was  induced  to  read  a  course  of  lectures  in  that 
science  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  These 
lectures  he  delivered,  with  great  applause,  to 
an  audience  of  at  least  sixty  pupils;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  long  ab- 
sence fi-om  Cambridge.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Lyons  was  employed  as  one  of  the  calculators 
of  ''  The  Nautical  Almanac;"  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  an  annual  salary  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  he  was  frequently  recom- 
pensed by  other  presents  from  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  for  his  own  inventions.  He  could 
read  with  ease  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
but  wrote  the  former  very  indifferently.  He 
had  also  studied  the  English  history,  and  could 
quote  whole  passages  from  the  monkish  writers 
verbatim.  In  the  year  1773,  '^^  ^^^  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  accompany  cap- 
tain Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave,  during 
his  voyage  towards  the  north  pole,  in  the  capa- 
city of  astronomical  observer;  and  hedischarged 
that  employment  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  Soon  after  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  married  and  settled  in  London, 
v.'here,  in  about  two  years,  he  died  of  the 
meazles.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  IMr.  Lyons 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  the  works  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Halley;  which  would  have  proved  a  very 
desirable  present  to  the  scientific  world.  In 
the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  the  year  1775,  are  inserted 
his  "  Calculations  on  Spherical  Trigonometry 
abridged;"  and  after  his  death,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  title  page  of  "  A  Geographical 
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Dictionary,"  thp  nstronomlcal  parts  of  which 
were  said  to  be  "  taken  from  the  Papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  of  CanibriJge,  Aiitiior 
of  several  valuable  Mathematical  Productions, 
and  Astronomer  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  Voyage 
to  the  Nortliern  Memisphere."  We  may  add, 
that  the  astronomical  and  otlicr  mathematical 
calculations,  printed  in  the  account  of  tliat 
voyage,  were  made  by  our  author.  This  ap- 
peared afterward?,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
captain  Phipps,  when  Dr  Ilorr-ky  detected  a 
material  error  in  some  part  of  them,  in  his 
"  Remarks  on  the  Observations  made  in  the 
late  Voyage,"  &c.  i-'74.  As  to  "  The  Scho- 
lar's Instructor,  or  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Is- 
rael Lyons,"  &c.,  and  another  treatise,  enti- 
tled, "  Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to 
various  Parts  of  Scripture  History,"  1761, 
tliey  were  the  productions  of  our  author's  fa- 
ther. Nichols's  Anecdotes  cf  Bowser.  Hiittoti's 
Maik.  Diet. — M. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  de,  or  when  latinized 
Lyranl's,  a  learned  French  monk  and  scrip- 
ture commentator  in  the  thirteenth  and  former 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
a  small  town  in  the  diocftse  of  Evreux  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  he  took  his  surname.  He 
was  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  who 
taught  him  the  Hebrew  language;  but,  be- 
coming afterwards  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  embraced  the  religious  life  in  a  monastiry 
of  fiiars  minors  at  Verneuil,  in  the  year  1291. 
Having  staid  some  time  there,  he  was  sent  to 
Par:.,  where  he  applied  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success  to  his  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor.  For  several 
years  he  read  lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  great  convent  of  his  order  in  that  city, 
with  a  degree  ot  learning  and  taste  far  supe- 
rior tc  the  prevailing  spiii:  of  his  age.  jflis 
merit  raided  him  to  the  principal  offices  in  his 
order,  and  secured  him  the  regard  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  in  France.  Among 
others,  we  find  that  he  possessed  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  queen  Joan,  countess  of 
Burgundy,  and  consort  of  Philip  V.  called  the 
Lciigy  who  appointed  him  one  of  tlie  executors 
of  lier  will,  when  he  was  pro^fincial  of  his 
order  in  Burgundy.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1340.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Postills," 
or  a  compendious  exposition  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  he  commenced  in  1203,  and 
finished  in  the  year  1330.  In  thi-  work  he 
shews  a  greater  acquaintance  with  tiie  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  than  any  preceding  com- 
mentator had  discovered,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 


to  select  t!ie  most  valuable  comments  of  th^ 
most  learned  rabbi's.  The  principal  writer  of 
this  class  whom  ho  has  followed,  is  the  cele- 
brated R.  Solomon  Isaaci,  or  Jarchi.  Hi->  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language,  however, 
was  gre.itly  inferior  to  that  with  the  Hebrew; 
owing  to  which  he  is  much  less  happy  in  his 
expoiition  of  the  New  Testament  than  of  the 
Old.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  in  1.J72,  under  the  papacy 
of  Sixtus  IV.  in  seven  volumes  folio,  and  is 
now  become  rare;  and  it  has  since  undergone 
various  impressions  at  Basil,  Lyons,  Doway, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  of  which  tlic  best 
is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  six  volume-  f^Iio. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  Parisian  "  Biblia 
Maxima,"  published  by  father  de  1.^  Haye. 
De  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of  "  Moral  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Scriptures,"  of  wjjich  those 
on  the  Evangelists  were  published  at  Venice, 
in  1516,  and  1588;  "A  Disputation  against 
the  Jews,"  printed  with  the  preceding;  a  trea- 
tise against  a  Jew,  who  had  attempted  to  con- 
fute the  Christian  religion  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament its.  If;  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Sen- 
tences;" "Sermons,"  and  other  works.  Du- 
pin.  Moreri.  hlouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Eccl.  ttcc.  xiv.  par.  ii.  cap.  3. — ^I. 

LYSANDER,  an  eminent  Spartan  com- 
mander, was  the  son  of  Aristoclitus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Heraclidifi,  but  not  of  the 
royal  race.  He  was  educated  in  the  severity 
of  the  Spartan  discipline,  by  which  he  vi'as 
rendered  hardy  and  vigorous  in  body;  and  na- 
ture had  given  him  an  enterprizing  and  ambi- 
tious spirit,  with  talents  fitted  for  command. 
He  was  modest  in  his  demeanour,  supple  and 
insinuating,  ever  intent  upon  his  advancement, 
and  restrained  by  no  sentiments  of  honour  or 
justice.  He  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
principles,  for  it  is  recorded  as  a  saying  of  his, 
that  children  were  to  be  cheated  by  toys,  and 
men  by  oaths.  His  abilities,  however,  caused 
him  to  rise  in  the  Spartan  state,  which  was 
now  engaged  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  against 
the  Athenians,  who,  notwithstanding  many 
disasters,  were  still  superior  at  sea.  Lysander 
was  made  the  naval  commander  of  the  Lace- 
demonians B.C.  406.  His  first  measure  was 
to  sail  to  Ephesus,  which  city  he  fixed  in  the 
interest  of  his  party,  and  rendered  thriving  by 
making  a  dock  in  it  for  his  galleys,  and  filling 
the  harbour  with  his  store-ships.  Alcibiades 
was  at  this  time  the  Athenian  commander, 
and  by  his  influence  with  Tissaphcrncs,  the 
Persian  satrap,  had  almost  entirely  deprived 
tlie  Spartans  of  the  assistance  which  they  were 
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by  treaty  to  have  received  from   the   king  of 
Persia.     Lysander  apprized  the  young  prince 
Cyrus  of  this  treachery,  and   obtained    from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  employed  in 
raising  the  pay  of    his   sailors,    and  thereby 
causing  a  great  niamber  to  come  over  to  liim 
from  the  enemy's  fleet.     During  an  occasional 
absence  of  Alcibiades,  he  engaged  the  Atiie- 
nians  and  defeated  them,  which  produced  the 
dismission  of  that  able  commander  from  the 
Athenian  service.     Lysander  was   soon  after 
superseded  by  Callieratidas,"a  man  of  a  truly 
honourable  character,  whose  situation  he  ren- 
dered uneasy.      When  that  commander  had 
been  slain  in  a  sea-fight,  Cyrus  and  the  allies 
of  the    Spartans  were   urgent   that  Lysander 
should   again   be   placed   at  the  head.      As  it 
■was  contrary  to  the  laws   of  Sparta  that   the 
same  person  should  twice  be  appointed  admi- 
ral, that  station   was  nominally  given  to  an- 
other, but  the  supreme  power  was  committed 
to    Lysander.     His    influence    greatly   contri- 
buted to  the  abolition  of  the  democratical  go- 
vernment  in   many  of   the    Greek    towns    of 
Asia,  and  the  substitution  of  the  aristocratical, 
in  effecting  which  he  scrupled  no  measures  of 
treacherous  policy,  as  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
that   "  where   the    lion's   skin    falls    short,    it 
should    be  lengthened  with   the   fo.\'s."      At 
Miletus,  after  he  had  prevented  the  heads  of 
the  popular  party  from  leaving  the  city  by  his 
assurances  of  safety,  he  suffered  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death  by  their  adversaries;  and  similar 
tragedies  were  acted  in  various  other  places. 
As  a  naval  commander  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  activity.     He  pillaged  ^gina  and  Salamis, 
took  Lampsacus,  and  eluded  the  Athenian  fleet 
which  chased  him,  till  they  came  in  presence 
of  each  other  at  ^gos-Potamos  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus.     Here,  after  practising  va- 
rious  arts   to   throw  the   Athenians  off  their 
guard,  Lysander  ,suddenly  attacked   them   by 
sea  and  land,  and  totally  destroyed  tlieir  navy 
v/ith  the  exception  of  eight  ships,  with  which 
Conon  made  his   escape.     This  victory  was 
sullied  by  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  three 
thousand  Athenian  prisoners,  which  was,  in- 
deed, provokfed  by  a  decree  of  the  people  of 
Athens  that  all  prisoners  of  the  Lacedemonian 
party  should  have  their  right  thumbs  cut  off, 
in  order  to  disable  them  from  using  a  pike. 
The  battle  of  ./Egos-Potamos  was  the  termi- 
nation  of    the    l^eloponnesian    war;    for    the 
Athenians  were  thenceforth  confined  to  their 
metropolis,  which  was  soon  invested  by  the  al- 
lies.    Lysander,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  to 
the  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  every  \vherc 


abolisliing  the  democracy,  and  pulling  the  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  creatures  of  his  own, 
wliich  rendered  him,  in  a  inanner,  the  master  » 
of  all   Greece.     Athens  was  obliged  through 
famine  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.     Its  long 
walls  weredemolislved,  its  ships  reduced  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  and  thirty  archons,  with  a 
Spartan  garrison,  were  left  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection,    lleputation  and  success  had  now  ag- 
gravated to  an  intolerable  degree  the  imperious 
disposition  of  Lysander,  who  set  up  his  own 
statues,   new  modelled  cities  at  his  pleasure, 
bestowed   lavish  rewards  on  his  friends,  and 
pursued  his  enemies  to  destruction.     In  Asia 
his  hauglitiness  involved  him  in  disputes  with 
the  Persian  governor  Pharnabazus,  who,  being 
as  politic  as  himself,  caused  such  representa- 
tions to  be  made  by  his  emissaries  at  Sparta, 
that  Lysander  was  recalled  in  discredit.     To 
avoid  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  pretended 
to  have  been  commanded  in  a  vision  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  leave  of  absence.     After  he  was  gone, 
the  kings  of  Sparta  determined  to  subvert  his 
influence  by  taking  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  partizans  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  re- 
establishing popular  government.     A  revolt  of 
the  Athenians  against  their  tyrants  caused  an 
army  to  be  sent  into  Attica,  of  which  Lysan- 
der, on  his  return,  was  declared  general;  but 
king  Pausanias,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, etfected  an  accommodation.     The  restless 
Athenians,  however,  soon  after  breaking  out 
into  nev/  tumults,  Lysander's  severe  policy  re- 
covered credit  at  Sparta. 

It  was  greatly  through  the  interest  of  Ly- 
sander, that  Agesilaus,  on  the  death  of  king 
Agis.  obtained  the  crown  in  preference  to  his 
nephew  Leotychidas.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  declared  against  the  Lacedemonians 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  Agesilaus  was  sent  into 
Asia  with  a  powerful  army  as  general  of  all 
Greece,  Lysander  accompanied  him  as  his 
principal  counsellor.  His  great  influence  in 
Asia  excited  the  jealousy  of  Agesilaus,  who 
took  every  occasion  to  mortify  him,  and  de- 
graded him  by  a  mean  office.  He  remonstrated 
against  this  treatment,  and  obtained  the  post 
of  deputy  to  the  states  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
duty  of  which  he  faithfully  discharged.  When 
liis  commission  was  expired,  he  returned  in 
much  displeasure  to  Sparta,  and  laid  a  deep 
scheme  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  of  which,  as  it  was  never  carried  into 
eflcct,  only  a  confused  account  remains  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  part  of  liis  design  was 
to   open   the   succession  to   the   crown,  now 
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vested  in  two  families  only,  to  all  the  Hera- 
clidx,  or  even  to  all  the  citizens  of  .Spirt.i. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  procured  a  spirited 
oration  to  be  composed,  had  attempted  to  su- 
born oracles,  and  had  prepared  a  singular  piece 
of  religious  imposture,  which  miscarried  throu;i;h 
the  cowardice  of  the  principal  actor.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  disturbances  took  place  between 
the  Spartans  and  Thcbans  wliich  produced  the 
Boeotian  war,  and  Lysander  solicited  a  com- 
mand in  it.  He  marched  with  his  troops  into 
Phocis,  and  directed  the  other  commander, 
Pausanias,  to  meet  him  at  Haliartus.  His 
message  was  intercepted;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  that  city,  the  inhabitants  and  their  allies 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  walls,  they  sallied  out,  and 
charged  the  Spartans  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  they  were  routed,  and  Lysinder  was  slain 
on  the  spot,  about  B.C.  395.  i'he  poverty  in 
which  he  died  was  a  proof  that  the  hoarding  of 
money  was  not  his  passion,  yet  no  man  did 
more  than  he  towards  corrupting  his  country- 
men by  the  love  of  it.  On  the  wiiole,  tliough 
he  may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Greece, 
he  does  not  merit  a  place  among  the  truly  il- 
lustrious.     Pliftarch       Univ.  Hist.  —  A. 

LYSERUS,  PoLYCARP,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  the  minister  and  superintendant  at 
Wincnden,  in  the  duchy  of  WirtembcrLj,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  ii;52.  When  he  was 
but  two  years  old  his  father  died;  and  his  mo- 
ther afterwards  married  the  famous  Luke 
Osiander,  who  took  the  greatest  care  of  his 
education  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  made  such  progress  in  elementary 
learning  under  different  able  masters,  that  he 
was  judged  deserving  of  being  sent  for  ac.ide- 
mic.il  education  to  the  university  of  1  ubingen, 
at  the  expence  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
In  this  seminary  he  applied  very  diligently  to 
his  studies,  and,  in  the  year  1570,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  distinguish- 
ed reputation,  in  157"^,  he  was  received  into 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  appointed  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Gcllersdorfl",  m  tlie  Austrian 
territory.  Here  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  frequently  received  applications 
to  preach  on  particular  occasions  at  Vienna, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Austria.  In  the  year 
1576,  he  went  to  Tubingen  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  Augustus  elector  of  Sa.\ony  was  in- 
duced by  the  fame  of  his  pulpit  talents  to  ap- 
point him  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Wit- 
tembcrg.     He  had  not  bcea  long  settled  in 


this  situation,  before  hj  was  created  a  profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  that  university;  and  was  af- 
terwards nominated  superintcnd.mt  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  assessor  of  tlie  consistory.      He  was 
in  the  number  of  those  Lutheran  doctors  who 
subscribed  to  the  famou3_/«/v«  of  concord^  and 
whose  conduct  respecting  it  was  disgraced  by 
an   irriperious   and   u/icharitable  spirit,  which 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  tlie  court  of  Rome,  than  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of   a    protestant    cliurch.     Baylc    says, 
that  lie  exerted  liimself  vigorously  in  the  odici 
of  a   missionary,  taking  many  journeys   from 
one  city  to  another  in  order  to  exact  subscrip- 
tions from  all  those  who  had  any  employment, 
and  to  deprive  tlie  recusants  and  nonconform- 
ists.    He   was  also  present  at  all  the  synods 
and  meetings  which  were  held  in  Saxony  on 
t!ie  subject  of  thaty^-w;,  or  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  re  u.nisSn  of  the  Cnivinists  with  the 
Lutherans,  which  was  attempted  to  be  nego- 
ciated  by  ths  king  of  Navarre's  agents.     Upon 
the  death  of  the  elector  Augustus,  and  tlie  ac- 
cession  of    Christian   I.,    tlie   government    of 
Saxony  became  more  tolerant,  and  the  zealots 
for  the  form  of  concord  were  no    longer  per-' 
mitti'd  to  persecute  their  dissenting  brethren. 
In  this  state  of  things,  I.yserus  acquainted  the 
elector  with  an  advantageous  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Brunswick;, 
hoping  that  it  might  prove  the  occasion  of  a 
request  that  he  would  continue  at  Wittcmberg,. 
as  well  as  some  profitable  proofs  of  the  great 
estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held.     It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  mortification  that 
he  received  a  message  from  the  elector,  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  offer  which  had 
b:en   made   to  hi.n,   and   that  another  pjstor 
would  be  provided  for  tiie  churcli  of  Wittcm- 
berg.   'Ihis  civil  dismission  of  Lystrus  alarmed, 
the  more  rigid  Lutherans,  who  sent  deputies  to 
the  electoral  court,  urging  strong  reasons  why 
they  thought  he  should  be  cftsired  to  stay;  but 
their  application  was  disregarded.     At  iirun.s- 
\yick,  he  at  first  only  officiated  as  coadjutur-, 
but  was  afterwards  made  intendant.     After  the 
death  of  Christian  I.  he  was  recalled  to  AVit- 
temberg;  and   in  the  year   1594,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  minister   of    the   court   at   Dresden^ 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occu- 
pied not  only  in  hiii  literary  labours,  and  his 
ministerial  duties,  but  in  the  education  of  the 
young  princes.      He  died  in  1601,  when  111  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  liis  age.     He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Commentariorum  in  Geiiesim,  toni. 
vi,"  published  at  different  periods  from  1 694 — 
1699,  in  4to. ;  '•  Historia  Passionis  Dominica: 
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secundum  iv.  Evangelia,"  1695,410.;  "  Hts- 
toria  Resurrectionis  ct  Ascensionis  Doniinicaj, 
et  Missioiiis  Spiritus  sancti,  Homiliis  aliquot 
explicata,"  1610,  410.;  "Schola  Babylonica  ex 
cnp.  I.  Daniel  quam  subsequuntur  Colossus 
Babylonicus,"  &;c.  being  a  commentary  on  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Daniel,  1709  and 
I  7 10,  4to  ;  "  Hannonijc  EvangelicK,  a  Mar- 
tino  Chemnitzio  inchotic,  continuatio,  ssu  V^i- 
tx  J.  Christ,  secundum  iv.  Evangel,  expositse 
lib.  iii."  161 1-,  4to.;  "  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad 
Hebrseos,"  4to.;  prefaces  to  Hasenmuller's 
history  of  tlie  Jesuits;  2nd  a  vast  number  of 
"  Disputations,"  controversial  treatises,  &:c. 
Mckhkr.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Thcol.  Boyle. 
Moreri  — M. 

LYSERUS,  John,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  and  a  native 
of  Saxony  in  the  sevcnteentli  century.  He 
was  a  singular  character,  who,  being  possessed 
of  the  notion  that  polygamy  was  a  doctrine 
sanctioned  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  spent 
his  fortune  and  his'  life  in  endearours  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  it.  And  yet  he  was  a  little, 
deformed,  thin,  pale,  absent,  timid  creature, 
who,  says  Bayle,  would-  have  found  one  wife 
too  much  for  him.  Intent  on  establishing  his 
favourite  opinion,  and  on  proving  that  poly- 
gamy is  ijot  only  permitted  but  commanded  in 
certain  circumstances,  he  rtlinquishe  i  a  consi- 
derable employment  in  his  native  country,  and 
entered  into  the  suite  of  a  Swedish  count, 
whom  he  had  made  a  convert  to  his  doctrine. 
After  the  death  of  tliat  patron,  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  army  of 
Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark;  which  post  he 
lost,  and  was  banislied  from  all  the  dominions 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  on  its  being  discovered 
that  he  v/as  the  author  of  the  treatise  men- 
tioned below.  With  incredible  pains  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  Italy,  and"  France,  examin- 
ing the  libraries  for  materials  to  confirm 'his 
system,  and  publishing  various  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  it,  under  feigned  names,  but  without 
having  the  gratification  of  finding  that  he 
gained  many  disciples  to  his  doctrine.  At 
length,  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortune  at 
■the  court  of  Versailles,  by  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  he  fell  sick  and  died 
at  a  house  between  that  place  and  Paris,  in  the 
year  1684.  The  most  considerable  of  his 
publications,  and  which  for  a  time  excited  no 
little  attention,  was  entitled,  "  Polygamia 
Triumphatrix ;  id  est,  Discursus  Politicus  de 
Polygamia;  auctorc  Theophilo  Alithceo;  cum 


notis  Athanasii  Vincentii,"  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1682,  4to.  This  treatise  was  re- 
futed by  Brunsmanus,  a  Danish  rfinister,  In  a 
book,  entitled,  "  Monogamia  Vicirix,"  1689, 
Svo.  In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a  grave 
divine  of  the  church  of  England  enter  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  same  cause  witli  Lyserus; 
but  the  English  champion  has  gained  no  greater 
honour  ilian  the  German.  Bayle.  Alcreri. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

LYSIAS,  an  eminent  Greek  orator,  son  of 
Cephalus  a  Syracusan,  was  born  in  Syracuse 
about  B.C.  45Q.  At  an  early  age  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
educated  with  great  car.-.  -He  was  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  and  con- posed  orations  for  others, 
but  does  not  appear  himself  to  have  been  a 
pleader.  His  oratory  was  of  the  pure,  elegant, 
and  subtle  kind,  in  whi.'h,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Cicero,  h:  nearly  tta'.ned  per- 
fection ;  but  his  speeches  being  composed  in 
the  closet,  audi  generally  for  causes  of  little 
importance,  it  is  void  of  thos-  strokes  of  elo- 
quence which  forcibly  seize  on  the  hearer's 
feelings.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  well 
understood  the  inanagement  of  an  argument, 
and  to  have  employed  his  subtility  with  skill. 
tiaving  once  given  a  pleading  tojtis  adversary 
to  read,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  "  \\  hen 
I  perused  it  for  the  first  time  {said  'die  man)  I 
thought  it  excellent — at  the  second  reading, 
middling-.-at  the  third,  bad  ''  "  Then,  (said 
Lysias)  it  was  good,  for  it  was  to  be  heard  but 
once."  rhis  orator  attained  great  reputation 
in  his  time,  which  his  v.'orks  afterwards  sup- 
ported; and  he  is  mentioned  with  liberal  ap- 
plause by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  haran::ues,  and  also  an  apo- 
logy for  Socrates,  and  \rarious  epistles.  He 
died  about  B.C.  374,  at  th.;  age  of  1  ighty-five. 
Of  the  orations  of  Lysias  rhiicy-four  are  pre- 
served, which  have  been  several  times  editui, 
both  separately,  and  m  the  collections  of  tlie 
Greek  orators.  The  best  edit  on  is  that  of 
Taylor,  Lend.  1739,  4to.  and  Cambr.  1740, 
Svo.  Ciceronis  Brutus.  Moreri.  BiblLgr, 
Diet. — A. 

LYSIMACHUS,  king  of  Thrace,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Ali^xan^l^jr  the  Great,  rose  from  a 
mean  condition  to  tiie  favour  of  that  prince. 
He  is  said,  however,  once  to  have  incurred  his 
displeasure  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  fierce  lion  in  his  den,  when  he  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  his  strength  and  courage  by 
strangling  the  animal.  At  the  p.a-tition  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323,  Thrace,  the 
Chersonese,  and  the  adjacent  couiUries  to  the 
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'Lt  softs  et  vraeftas,  cura  loccre  tua,  eJl: 
jSiWia.aliam  infvrmam  mutat\im,a\wj.seiinuntm 
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Euxine  sen,  were  allotteil  to  Lysimnchus-     On 
taking  possession  of  tlicse  territories,  he  soon 
had    them   to  defend   against  Seuthcs,  a   de- 
scendant of  tlje  ancient  Odrysian  kings,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  dubious  battle,  but  in  tlie 
result    he    preserved   his    dominions      When 
Antigonus  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to- 
all  the  other  sharers,  Lysimachus  joined  in  the 
league  against  him  with  Scleucus,   Ptolemy, 
and  Cassandcr.   By  a  subsequent  treaty,  Thrace 
was  confirmed  to  him,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
other  captains  he  took  the  title  of  king.      He 
founded  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  B.C.  309,  and 
made  it  his  capital.     In  conjunction  with  Se- 
kucus,   he  gained  the   great  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.C.  301,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
after  wliich  he  took  possession  of  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  latter.     Having  married  one 
of  his  daughters  to  Antipater  king  of  Mace- 
don,  that  prince,  when  expelled  from  his  throne, 
took  refuge  with  Lysimachus,  but  this  unna- 
tural relation  put  him  to  death,  and  imprisoned 
his  own  ilaughter.     Being  afterwards  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Dromichsetes,  king  of  the  Gets, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  liberated  by  his 
son  Agathocles.     When  Demetrius,  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  was  preparing  to  recover 
all  his  father's  dominions,  Lysimachus  joined 
in  a  confizderacy  with  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  invaded  Macedonia.     The  ruin  of  Deme- 
trius  was  the    consequence;    and    when   that 
prince  had  delivered  himself  up  to  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus  was  base  enough  to  ofFer  him  a 
large   sum  of  money  to   put  the   unfortunate 
captive  to  death,  which  Seleucus  generously 
refused.     Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  having  oc- 
cupied the  vacant  throne  of  Macedon,  Lysi- 
machus claimed  a  share  of  the  kingdom;  and 
■while  Pyrrhus  was  engaged  in  other  schemes 
of   ambition,    he    seized    the    whole   country, 
B.C.  288,  in  which  he  reigned  some  years  un- 
molested.    He    had    now,   in  his  old   age,   a 
flourishing  family  of  fifteen  children,  but  do- 
mestic discord  poisoned  this  external  prospe- 
rity.    He  had  married  liis  eldest  son,  Agatho- 
cles, to  Lysandra,  daughter  of  king  Ptolemy, 
and    had    himself   taken    to    wife    Arsinoe,   a 
daughter  of  the  same  king  by  another  queen. 
Arsinoe  infused  suspicions  into  his  mind  against 
his  son,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and 
the   favourite  of  the  army  and  people.     For- 
getful of  his  obligations  to  this  son,  ai>d  of  the 
parental  tie,  Lysimachus  first  imprisoned  and 
then   poisoned   him.     Upon  this  catastrophe, 
Lysandra  witli  her  children  fled  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  where  they  were  joined  by  several 
malcontents  of  rank,  all  of  whom  urged  that 


king  to  make  war  upon  the  tyrant.  Seleucus, 
who  had  now  no  other  rival  in  powi-r  than 
Lysimachus,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposal, 
and  immediately  overran  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions. Lysimachus  assembled  a  great  army, 
and  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  him. 
These  two  only  remaining  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, both  far  advanced  in  years,  met  at  Cu- 
ropedion  in  Phrygia,  where  an'  obstinate  and 
bloody  engagemunt  ensued,  in  which  Lysi- 
machus, after  exerting  himself  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  army 
was  entirely  defeated.  He  fell,  B.C.  282,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  Iiis  age,  having  first 
lost  all  his  children  except  two.  His  body  was 
recognized  in  the  field  only  by  a  favourite  dog, 
who  would  not  leave  it.  With  undoubted 
courage  and  abilities,  he  was  characterised  by 
a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  of  his  fortune.  Seneca, 
in  his  treatise  on  anger,  relates,  that  one  Te- 
lesphoius,  a  Rhodian,  his  friend,  having  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  lie  caused  his  nose  and 
ears  to  be  cut  off",  and  shut  him  up  in  a  den, 
like  a  wild  beast,  where  he  kept  him  in  filth 
and  nr.kedness  til!  he  had  almost  lost  the  hu- 
man form.  Pliiiaich  in  Danetr.  and  Pyrrk, 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and. 
flourished  in  tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  originally  a  worker  in  brass,  but  be- 
came an  artist  throu^^h  the  encouragement  of 
tlie  painter  Eumolpus,  who  advised  him,  in- 
stead of  forming  himself  upon  the  imitation 
of  any  particular  mns;ter,  to  copy  after  nature 
herself.  He  worked  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  facility,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
left  1500  performances,  all  of  such  cxcellenc<', 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  con- 
ferred celebrity  on  the  artist.  His  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  Alexander  permittetl  him 
alone  to  make  his  effigy  in  cast  metal.  He 
executed  a  series  of  figures  of  that  prince,  be- 
ginning from  his  childhood;  and  likewise  made 
statues  of  Hcpliestion  and  his  other  ir;cnds,  all 
which  were  brought  to  Rcnic  by  Meiellus  after 
the  conquest  of  ISIacedonia.  Lysippus  im- 
proved the  art  of  statuary  by  a  better  imitation 
of  the  hair,  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  sym- 
metry, in  wiiichhe  considered  how  the  human 
figure  appealed  to  the  eye,  net  wliat  were  its 
exact  propoitions.  Fur  this  reason  he  was  the 
first  who  reduced  the  size  of  the  head,  and 
thereby  made  his  statues  appear  taller  and 
more  elegant.  Among  his  works,  the  fiirure 
of  a  man  scraping  himself  with  a  strigil  wso 
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partlciilarly  admired.  It  wns  placed  by  INInr- 
cus  Agrippa  before  his  public  baths,  and  being 
removed  by  Tiberius  into  his  own  chamber, 
the  Roman  people  were  so  clamorous  in  the 
theatre  for  its  restitution,  tb.at  the  emperor 
thought  it  best  to  comply.  A  chariot  of  the 
sun  at  Rhodes  was  one  of  his  great  works; 
which,  however,  was  surpassed  by  a  colossus  . 
at  i'arentum,  forty  cubits  high.  He  likewise 
practised  in  encaustic  painting.  Plinii  Hist. 
Not. — A. 

LYSIS,    a    Pythagorean     philosopher   who 
flourished  in  the  lii'th  century  B-  C.  was  a  na- 
tive of   Tarentum,  who,  according  to  Jambli- 
cus,  was  instructed   in  his  philosophy  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  lite. 
This  philosopher,  having  opened  a  scb'bol  at 
Crotona,  refused  to  admit  into  it  Cylon,  one 
of  the    principal   persons   for  wealth   and   in- 
fluence in  that  city,  but  of  a  h\<\  character  and 
disposition.     Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Cylon 
determined  on  an  inhuman  revenge;  and,  hav- 
ing  at  a  concerted  time  assembled  his  parfi- 
zans,   stt   fire   to   the   house   of  Milo,  where 
about  forty  Pythagoreans  were  assembled,  who 
•were  all  burnt,  or  stoned  to  death,  excepting 
Lysis  and   Archippus,  who   fortunately  made 
their  escape.     Lysis  now  retired  at  first  iato 
Achaia,  an<l  afterwards  to  Thebes,  where  he 
opened  a  school,  died,  and  was  buried.     Dio- 
genes Laertius  says,  that  among  his  other  dis- 
ciples in   this  place,  was  the  famous  Epami- 
nondas.     Dr.  Bentlty,  however,  in  his  disser- 
tation upon  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  has  ques- 
tioned   the    accuracy  of    this    statement,    and 
brought  forwards  some  strong  reasons  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  instructor  of  the  Theban  ge- 
neral, and  our   philosopher,   must  have  been 
difterent  persons;  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  their   having  the   same  name,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  philosophical  sect,  his- 
torians have  confounded  them  together.     Lysis 
is  celebrated  for  having  been  a  most  exact  and 
punctual  performer  of  liis  promises,  even  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions.     As  an  instance  of 
this  Jamblicus  relates,  that  as  he  was  one  day 
about  to  leave  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  he 
had   been   performing   his   devotions,  he   met 
Euryphamus  of  Syracuse,  one  of  his  fellow- 
dijciplcs,  who  came  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    The   latter   requested   that   he  would 
wait   a  short  time,  and   he  would  join  him; 
wliith  Lysis  promised  to  do.     After  Eurypha- 
mus had  offered  up  his  prayers,  he  became  so 
absorbed   in   meditation,   that  he  quite  forgot 
his    Iriend,    and    went   out    at  another   door. 
Lysis  waited  for  him   during   the  remaining 


part  of  the  day,  the  night  following,  and  part 
of  the  next  morning,  and  would  have  waited 
much  longer,  had  not  Euryphamus,  upon  enter- 
ing the  school,  and  perceiving  him  not  present, 
recollected  the  meeting  on  the  preceding  day. 
Upon    this  he   immediately  returned    to    the 
temple,  wriere  ho  found  Lysis;  to  whom  he 
apologized  for  his  conduct  by  observing,  that 
God  h;is  permitteil  his  forgetfulness,  in  order 
that  his  friend  might  be  furnished  with  a  glo- 
rious opportunity  of  displaying  his  scrupulous 
exactness   in  keeping  his  word.     Lysis  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras; which   have  been   long  lost.     Dio- 
genes Laertius  testifies,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  extant  some  treatises  of  this  philosopher, 
which   commonly  passed   under  the  name  of 
Pythagoras.       Some     attribute    to    him    the 
"  Golden  Verses;"  while  others  give  them  to 
Philolaus,  or  Kmpedocles.     The  arguments  by 
which  learned  men  support  their  different  hy- 
potheses on  this  point  may  be  seen  in  Fabri- 
cius,  who  is  for  ascribing  them  to  the  last  men- 
tioned   philosopher.     Ihere    is    still    extant, 
under  the  name  of  Lysis,  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hipparchus,  in  which  the  latter  is  reproached 
for  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  th.e  Pytha- 
gorean pliilosophy.     It  is  preserved  in  various 
collections,  and  among  others,  in  the  "  Opus- 
cula  Mythologica  et  Philosophica"  of  our  learn- 
ed   countryman    Dr.   Thomas    Gale.       Diog. 
Laert.  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  §5.      "Jamblic.   Vit.  Py- 
tbag'  cap.  23,  30,  35.     Fabricii  Bibi.  Grac.  vol. 
I  lib.  a.  cap.   lo.  §  32.   .v/7.   §  6.  xiii.  sub  Cat  at. 
Pythag.     Bentley,   lit  supra  p.    "]•],   i^c.     Mo- 
ra i. — M. 

LYITLETON,  George,  lord,  an  elegant 
writer  and  historian,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  bart.  of  Hagley  in  Worces- 
tershire, where  he  was  born  in  January  1708-9. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  Eton,  from 
which  seminary  he  was  removed  to  Christ- 
church  college  in  O-xford.  At  both  these 
places  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency 
in  classical  literature,  and  some  of  his  poems 
were  the  fruit  of  his  earliest  studies.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the 
continent,  in  which  he  visited  France  and  Italy, 
and  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  Lunevillc 
in  Lorrain.  Plis  letters  to  his  father  during 
this  absence  are  replete  with  remarks  display- 
ing solid  judgment  and  sound  principled,  and 
afford  a  most  pleasing  example  of  filial  affec- 
tion and  duty,  joined  with  the  -unreserved  con- 
fidence of  intimate  friendship.  While  abroad, 
he  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr.  Ayscough, 
his  Oxford  tutor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of 
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Lis  worl.-!,  and  anotlier  to  Pope,  elegantly  com- 
piimentnry  of  th.it  great  poet.  .  His  conduct  on 
his  travels  was  highly  meritorious,  and  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
fortune  who  too  often  dii^race  their  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  After  his  return  in 
1730  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  O.ikhampton.  At 
this  time  his  father  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  of  course  a  supporter  of  the 
existing  ministry,  that  of  .Walpole.  The  son, 
warmed  witli  that  patriotic  ardour  and  hatred 
of  cdrruption  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  in- 
spire the  bosom  of  virtuous  and  liberal  youth, 
took  the  contrary  part,  and  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  opposers  of  administration. 
In  every  important  debate  his  name  appeared 
m  tiie  minority,  and  he  zealously  concurred  in 
every  nieasurc  adopted  by  Pu'teney,  Pitt,  and 
other  leaders  of  that  party.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  Persian  Letters,"  upon 
the  model  of  the  "  Lettres  Persannes"  of  the 
president  Montesquieu.  They  wtre  the  effu- 
sions of  a  juvenile  mind,  well-disposed,  but  not 
yet  disciplined  to  correctness  of  judgment  on 
the  topics  discussed  in  them.  When,  near  the 
close  of  life,  he  meditated  a  collection  of  all 
his  works,  he  informed  Dr.  Warton  that  he 
meant  to  reject  this,  as  containing  principles 
and  opinions  which  he  retracted. 

Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  royal  court,  formed  a  separate  court 
of  his  own  in  1737,  at  which  the  distinguished 
members  of  opposition  were  cordially  received. 
The  character  and  talents  of  Lyttleton  could 
not  fail  of  obtaining  notice  in  this  circle,  and 
he  M'as  appointed  the  prince's  secretary  with 
an  advanced  salary.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  his  mstigation  that  the  prince  assumed 
tlie  patronage  of  letters,  and  Mallet  and  Thom- 
son felt  the  benefit  of  his  recommendation. 
Pope,  who,  though  not  formally  enlisted  in 
party,  was  inclined  to  encourage  attacks  on 
the  minister,  bestowed  his  praise  upon  Lyttle- 
ton  among  other  patriots,  and  well  repaid  his 
former  compliment  by  an  animated  couplet: 

Free  as  young  Lyttleton  litr  caube  pursue; 
Still  tiuc  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true. 

In  i"-)!  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter  of 
Hugh  Fortescue,  e.^q.;  a  lady  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  purest  affection,  and  with  whom 
lie  lived  in  perfect  conjugal  harmony.  The 
expulsion  of  Walpolc  from  the  ministry  hav- 
ing at  length  given  admission  to  the  opposi- 
tion party,  Lyttleton,  in  1744,  was  appointed 
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one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  As  a  men*, 
bcr  of  administration  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
parliamentary  attendance,  and  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter  of  the  measures  in  which  he  partook,. 
but  never  attained  the  station  of  a  leader.  He 
spoke  with  ease  and  fluency -,  but  his  oratory' 
was  marked  with  elegance  and  good  sense, 
rather  than  with  the  fervor  of  genius.  It» 
early  life  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  revelation;  but  a  serious  enqui- 
ry into  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
produced  in  his  mind  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
divine  authority,  in  which  he  persisted  to  the 
end  of  life,  with  a  zeal  tempered  by  modera- 
tion. He  gave  a  public  testimony  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  by  a  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  printed  in  1747, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  masterly  performance 
of  the  controversial  kind.  It  obtained  for  him 
many  applauses  from  the  friends  of  religion, 
among  which,  that  of  his  own  father,  expressed 
in  a  most  affectionate  letter,  was  doubtless  pe- 
culiarly grateful.  About  this  time  his  forti- 
tude and  resignation  were  severely  tried  by  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife  in  childbed.  On  this 
occasion  he  composed  a  monody,  which  stands 
prominent  among  his  poetical  works,  and  dis- 
plays much  nathral  feeling  amidst  the  more 
elaborate  strains  of  a  poet's  imagination.  He 
endeavoured  to  repair  this  breach  in  his  do- 
mestic happiness  by  a  second  marriage  in 
I  749,  with  a  lady  of  family  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  former  wife;  but  her  con* 
duct  proved  so  little  to  his  satisfaction,  that  a 
separation  by  mutual  consent  ensued  after  a 
few  years. 

His  father  dying  in  1 75 1,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  a  large  estate.  His  taste  for 
rural  ornament  was  displayed  at  his  mansion 
of  Hagley,  which  he  rendered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  residences  in  the  kingdom.  The 
public  posts  which  he  occupied  were  succes- 
sively those  of  cofferer  of  the  household  and 
privy  counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; but  this  last  place,  which  requires 
peculiar  talents  for  business,  he  retained  less 
than  a  year,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Legge. 
At  the  dissolution  of  this  ministry  in  175^  he 
went  out  of  employment  with  his  colleagues, 
but  his  past  services  were  rewarded  by  eleva- 
tion to  the  pferage,  by  tlie  style  of  baron  Lyt- 
tleton of  Frankiey,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
From  this  period  he  chiefly  devoted  hirsnsolf  to 
the  pursuits  of  literary  leisure  and  to  corre- 
spondences with  the  pious  and  learned.  As  I  is 
good  opinion  was  readily  conciliattd  by  the 
appearance  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  occasion- 
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ally  <i  Jupe  to  imposition.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  c;ise  with  respect  to  Bower,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  whom  he 
continued  to  patronise  after  he  had  been  given 
up  by  all  his  other  friends. 

Lord  Lyttleton  published  in  i"6o  "  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,"  a  work  abounding  in 
good  sense  and  sound  morality,  but  not  possess- 
ing the  vivacity  and  discrimination  requisite  to 
animate  a  fiction  of  that  kind.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  received  by  the  public.  The  great 
occupation  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a 
♦'  History  of  tienry  the  Second,"  in  three 
volumes  4to.  published  in  1767  and  1771. 
This  performance  cost  him  much  labour  in  the 
composition  and  m.uch  solicitude  in  the  cor- 
rection and  printing,  and  was  that  on  which 
he  evidently  placed  his  chief  expectations  of 
future  fame.  In  collecting  the  materials  he 
made  ah  assiduous  research  after  authentic  do- 
cuments, which  he  employed  so  as  to  present 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
English  constitution  at  that  early  period,  and 
of  the  changes  subsequent  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  style  of  this  work  is  perspicuous 
and  unaffected,  often  rising  to  force  and  ele- 
gance. Its  sentiments  are  judicious  and  libe- 
ral, favourable  to  the  rights  and  best  interests 
of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  regal  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  perhaps  by  those  who  were  not 
free  from  an  opposite  bias.  A  tendency  to 
prolixity  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  history, 
which  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  po- 
pular,  though   it  retains  its  reputation  as  a 


standard  work.  Its  character,  with  tliat  of 
the  writer,  is  happily  appreciated  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines  of  Kayley. 

With  purer  spirit,  free- from  parly  strife, 

To  soothe  his  evening  hour  of  honour'd  life, 

See  candid  Lyltliton  at  length  unfold 

The  dcf  ds  of  libcrty.in  days  of  old  ! 

Fond  of  the  Ihcnie,  and  narrative  with  age. 

He  winds  the  lengthen'd  talc  thro'  many  a  page; 

But  there  the  beams  of  patriot-virtue  shine; 

There  truth  and  freedom  sanctify  the  line; 

And  laurels,  due  to  civil  wisdom,  shield 

This  noble  Nestor  of  th'  historic  field. 

Essay  on  History. 

Lord  Lyttlcton's  poems  preserve  a  place 
among  the  select  productions  of  the  British 
muse,  rather  on  account  of  the  correctness 
of  their  versification,  the  elegance  of  their 
diction,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments, 
than  as  exhibiting  any  uncommon  poetical 
powers.  They  are  perused  with  pleasure, 
and  contain  nothing  to  offend.  His  miscella- 
neous pieces  in  prose,  parliamentary  speeches, 
letters,  &c.  all  display  a  good  heart,  and  a  well- 
cultivated  mind. 

This  truly  estimable  nobleman  died  of  a  lin- 
gering disorder,  which  he  bore  with  pious  re- 
signation, in  August  1773,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  lord  Va- 
lentia ;  both  by  his  first  wife.  His  miscella- 
neous works  were  published  after  his  death  in 
one  volume  410.  by  his  nephew,  G.  E.  Ays- 
cough,  esq. — Johnson's  Eng^l.  Poets.  Anderson's 
British  Poets.— ^A, 
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.A AN,  John,  a  French  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  mc;rit  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Tours,  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  clerical  profession,  and  admitted 
doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  became 
canon  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  Tours. 
To  the  service  of  this  church  he  zealously 
devoted  his  talents  and  learning,  not  only  in 
the  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
appointments,  but  by  an  industrious  enquiry 
into  its  history,  from  the  earliest  date.  The 
result  of  his  labours  was  a  work  on  which  very 
high  commendations  are  bestowed  by  his 
countrymen,  who  represent  it  to  be  replete 
with  erudition  and  curious  researches,  and  to 
reflect  equal  honour  on  the  church  of  Tours 
and  its  author.  It  extends  from  the  year  251 
to  1655,  and  was  printed  in  the  author's 
house  at  Tours  in  1667,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sancta  et  ISIetropolitana  £cclesia  Turo- 
nensis,  sacrorum  PontificUm  suorum  ornata 
Virtutibus,  et  sanctissimis  Conciliorum  In- 
stitutis  decorata,"  folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Bist.—M. 

MABILLON,  John,  a  very  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Pierre-mont,  a  village  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Rhcims,  in  the  year  1632. 
He  was  instructed  ia  grammar-learning  by 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish 
near  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  tent  to 
the  college  of  Rheims,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  his  application  to  study.  By  these  qualifi- 
cations and  his  piety,  he  recommended  himself 
to  a  place  in  the  seminary  of  the  cathedral 
church,  where  the  youths  designed  for  the 
service  of  the  diocese  were  educated.  After 
continuing  here  three  years,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Rcmy,  at  Rhcims,  belong- 


ing to  the  Benedictines  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Rlaur,  in  1653,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  the  profession.  It  was  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  his  superiors  received 
into  the  fraternity  a  young  person,  of 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  they  had  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  which  they  considered  as 
sulReient  pledges  that  he  would  do  honour  to 
the  order  -,  but  the  expectations  which  they  con- 
ceived of  him  were  soon  afterwards  nearly 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  his  being  afflicted 
with  a  perpetual  head-ache,  which  no  medi- 
cine could  relieve.  Being  by  this  means  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  least  application,  he 
was  sent  for  tlie  recovery  of  his  health  to  dif- 
ferent monasteries  in  the  country-  In  the 
year  1660,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Amiens; 
and,  as  his  health  was  not  yet  re-established, 
he  was  employed  on  such  temporal  atTairs  of 
the  congregation  as  were  suit.ible  to  his  indis- 
position. These  alFairs  he  managed  with  great 
regularity  and  exactness  till  his  superiors,  at 
his  earnest  request,  released  him  from  an  office 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his  love  of  study. 
That  he  might  not  prejudice  his  health,  how- 
ever, either  by  too  great  solitude,  or  too  close  ap- 
plication, they  sent  him  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he 
was  employed,  during  tlic  whole  year  1663,  in 
shewing  strangers  the  treasure  and  ancient 
monuments  of  the  abbey.  But  having,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, broken  a  mirror  which  it  was  pretended 
had  belonged  to  Virgil,  he  without  difficulty 
obtained  leave  from  his  superiors  to  quit  a  situ- 
ation which  was  unworthy  of  him,  and  which 
obliged  him  frequently  to  relate  things  the 
truth  of  which  he  did  not  believe.  While  he 
was  gradually  getting  the  better  of  his  indis- 
position, he  carefully  improved  his  moments 
of  e.'.se  in  reading  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
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and  the  best  authors,  and  furnjihed  his  mind 
with  a  large  fund  of  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
snd  critical  learning.  In  the  year  1664,  father 
D'Achery  having  applied  for  some  young 
monk,  Cjualified  to  assist  him  in  compiling  his 
"  Spicilegium,"  Mabillon  was  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  contribut- 
ed essentially  to  relieve  that  father,  whowasnow 
become  infirm, from  the  burthen  of  his  laborious 
undertaking.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself  as  soon  as  he  took  a  share  in  this 
work  placed  his  talents  in  a  conspicuous  liglit, 
and  shewed  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
It  proved  the  occasion  of  his  being  soon 
appointed  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  Father  Chantelou,  a 
monk  of  the  same  order,  had  commenced  ^uch 
an  undertaking ;  but  he  died  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  after  having 
only  published  the  sermons  for  the  seasons  and 
saints.  To  Mabillon,  therefore,  the  task  was 
committed ;  and  he  executed  it  with  a  degree 
of  correctness,  judgment,  and  learning,  that 
abundantly  justified  the  choice  of  his  superiors. 
His  edition  made  its  appaarance  in  1667,  en- 
titled, "  S.  Bernardi,  &:c.  Opera,  post  Horstium 
denuo  recognita  aucta  et  in  meliorem  ordinem 
digesta,  necnon  novis  Priefationibus,  Notis, 
et  Observationibus,  Indicibusquc  copiosissimis 
locupleta  et  illustrata,"  in  two  volumes  folio, 
and  also  in  nine  volumes  octavo.  In  1690, 
he  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  same, 
in  two  volumes  folio,  with  much  additional 
matter  i  and  he  was  preparing  to  publish  a  third 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  had  father  INIabillon  sent  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard  into  the  vs^orld,  than  the 
congregation  employed  him  in  completing  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  for  which  fathers  D'Ache- 
ry and  Chantelou  had  been  collecting  and  di- 
gesting materials.  The  first  volume  of  this 
collection  was  published  in  1668,  under  the 
title  of  "  Acta  sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedieti, 
in  Sajculorum  Classes  distributa.  Siieculum  1. 
&c.  Collegit  D.  Lucas  D'Achery,  ac  cum  eo 
ediditD.  Johannes  Mabillon,  qui  et  universum 
Opus  Notis,  Observationibus,  (Jcc.  illustravit," 
folio.  This  volume  was  followcdj  at  different 
periods,  by  eight  others,  the  last  being  publish- 
ed in  1702.  The  writers  of  the  Journal  ck 
Tre-uoux  justly  observe,  that  "  this  work 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  simple  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  relating  to  monastic  history, 
but  as  a  valuable  compilation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, which  being  illustrated  i>y  learned 
notes,  throw  much  light  on  the  most  obscure 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history.     The  prefaces 


alone  would  secure  to  the  author  an  immortal 
reputation.  The  manners  and  usages  of  those 
dark  ages  are  examined  into  with  great  care, 
and  ..n  hundred  important  questions  are  dis- 
cussed by  an  exjct  and  solid  critique."  The 
prefaces  were  published  separately  in  1732,  in 
quarto.  In  1674,  our  author  published,  "  De 
pane  liucharistico  azimo  et  fermentato  Disser- 
tatio,"  8vo.  intended  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
the  assertion  of  father  Sirmond,  that  the  Latin 
church  made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  for  many  ages  ;  and 
that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  Photius's  schism.  During  the 
following  year,  he  published,  "  Veterum  Ana- 
lectorum  Tomus.  I.  cbmplectens  varia  Frag- 
menta  et  Epistola  Seriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
tarn  prosa  quam  metro,  hactenus  inedita,  cum 
adnotationibus  et  alvquot  Disquisitionibus," 
octavo ;  which  was  afterwards  followed  by 
three  other  volumes,  the  last  dated  in  1685. 
A  better  digested  edition  of  these  "  Analecta," 
was  printed  by  RI.  de  la  Barre,  in  1723,  in 
folio.  The  pieces  which  co.mpose  this  collec- 
tion are,  many  of  them,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing; but  the  author's  dissertations  constitute  its 
principal  merit.  The  work,  however,  which 
has  done  most  honour  to  father  Mabillon,  ap- 
peared in  168 1,  and  is  entitled  "  De  re  diplo- 
matic.! Libri  sex  ;  in  quibus  quicquid  ad  vete- 
rum Instrumentorum  Antiquitatem,  Materiam, 
Seripturam  et  Stilum ;  quicquid  ad  Sigilla, 
monogrammata,  Subscriptiones,  ac  notas  chro- 
nologicas  ;  quicquid  inde  ad  Antiquariam,  his- 
toricam,  forensemque  disciplinam  pertinet,  ex- 
piicatur  et  illustratur.  Accedunt  commentari- 
us  de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum  Palatiis,  vete- 
rum Scripturarurn  varia  Specimina  Tabulis 
LX.  comprehensa,  nova  ducentorum  et  ampli- 
us  Monumentorum  CoUectio,"  folio.  The 
examination  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
charters  and  ancient  titles,  which  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  induced  him  to  form  a  de- 
sign of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles 
an  art  of  which  before  there  had  been  only 
very  confused  ideas.  It  was  a  bold  attempt ; 
but  he  executed  it  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  carried  at  once  to  per- 
fection. For  twenty  years  this  work'  enjoyed 
an  universal  approbation;  but  at  last  father 
Germon  the  Jesuit  attacked  it,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  literary  dispute,  for  an  account  of 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities.  So  high  was  the  opinion  now 
■generally  entertained  of  his  extraordinary  merit, 
that  the  minister  Colbert  was  desirous  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
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livres;  but  his  unnmViitious  and  disinterested 
spirit  led  him  to  decline  that  generous  offer, 
and  he  conrented  himself  M'ith  requesting  the 
protection  of  the  court  towards  his  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1682,  M.  Colbert  engaged  father 
Mabillon  to  take  a  journey  into  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  an^  ient  titles 
relating  to  the  royal  family,  and  received  from 
him  all  the  satisfaction  which  he  desired.   Fully 
convinced  of  our  author's  experience  and  pre- 
eminent abilities  for  such  enquiries,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  minister  sent  him  into  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  search  among  the  archives  and 
librarie-;  of  the  ancient  abbeys  in  that  country, 
for  such  curious  documents  as  might  contri- 
bute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and 
th.at  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the  church 
of  France   in  particular.     In  this  journey  he 
spent  five  months,  and  after  his  return  publish- 
ed an  account  of  it,   which  forms  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  "  Analecta."     His  next  publi- 
cation   appeared   in    1685,   and    was   entitled, 
"  De  Liturgia   Gallicana  I  ibri  tres,  in  quibus 
veteris  missse,  qua;  ante  annos  mille  apud  Gal- 
los  in  usu  erat,  forma  ritusque  eruntur  ex  an- 
tiquis  monumentis,  Lectionnrio  Gallicam  hac- 
tenus  incditam,"    &c.   quarto.      In   the  same 
year  father  Mabillon  was  sent  at  the  king's  e.\'- 
pence  into  Italy,  with  the  same  view  as  he  had 
been    formerly  sent   into  Germany,    and  was 
received  at  Rome  with  all  the  respect  which 
was    due    to    his    great     merit.       He     was 
honoured     with     a     place     in    the     congre- 
gation of  the  Index,   and  had  free  access    to 
all  the  archives,  and  to  all   the  libraries,  from 
which  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  papers,  adapted  to  thcdesign 
of  his  journey.     In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  France,  with  a  noble  collection  of 
•above  three  thousand  rare  books,  both  printed 
and  manuFcript,  which  he  placed  in  the  king's 
library,  and   in  1687  he  published  an  account 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  of  the  pieces  which 
he  had  discovered,  under  the  title  of  "  Musxum 
Italicum,  seu  Collectio  vcterum  Scriptorum  c.x 
Bibliothecis    Italicis  cruta,"    &c.   in   two  vo- 
lumes quarto.     In  the  year  1688,  our  author 
became    involved    in    a  dispute    between    the 
Benedictines  of'the  province  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  canons-regular,  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  those  orders  in  the  states ;  nnd  in 
1 69 1,    he   entered    into    a    controversy   with 
father  Ranee,  abbot  of  LaTrappc,  who  main- 
tained that  learning  and  tlie  sciences  were  fo- 
reign to  the  monastic  profession,  and  prohibited 
bis  monks  almost  all  sorts  of  reading,  excepting 


that  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  treatises  of  mo- 
rality.    In  the  fir=t  of  our  authorities  the  curi- 
ous reader  may  find  the  titles  of  the  several 
pieces  to  which  these  controversies  gave  rise  ; 
as  well  as  the  titles  of  various  other  publica- 
tions of  father  Mabillon,  which  our  limits  will 
not   permit  us  to   particularize.     Among   the 
rest,   they  may  meet  with  an  account  of  the 
pieces  written  by  liim  in  defence  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  which  he  published  in  1698  :  «'  Eu- 
sebii  Romani  ad  Theophilum  Galium  Epistola 
de     Cultu     sanctorum     ignotorum,"     quarto. 
Among  the  immense  number  of  objects  which 
arrested  his  attention  during  his  visit  to  Rome, 
the   catacombs  more   particularly  excited   his 
curiosity,   and   the  pretended   relics  of  saints 
winch    are   dug  out   of   thein.     Both   before 
and  during  repeated  visits  to  them,  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  the  precautions 
taken  there,  and  the  rules  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  such  bodies  as  are  offer- 
ed to  the  veneration  of  the  public.     He  also 
consulted  all  persons  who  could  give  him  any 
light  upon  the  subject.     The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations and  enquiries  was  a  conviction,  that 
gross  abuses  had  been  suffered  to  take  place, 
and  that   the  bodies   found   in  the  catacombs 
were  too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation, concluded  to  be  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 
Five  or  six  years  passed  over  after  his  return 
to  France,  before  he  thought  of  making  use  of 
the  observations  whicii  he  had  penned  on  this 
subject',  till  in  the  year  1692  he  drew  up  the 
treatise  above-mentioned.     But,  as  the  subject 
was  of  a  delicate  nature  in  a  catholic  country, 
and  might  probably  give  offence,  he  kept  it  by 
him   five  years,  without  communicating  it  to 
more  than  one  person  ;  and  then  sent  it  under 
the  seal   of  secrecy  to   cardinal  Colloredo  at 
Rome,  who  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  sl-.ould. 
be  published  in  the  st..re  in  which  it  then  was. 
In  the  year  1698,  however,  the  author  ventured 
to  send  itinto  liie  world,  and,  as  might  havebeen. 
expected,  it  was  received  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able manner  by  the  superstitious  anil  interested, 
particularly  at  Rome.     For  some  time  it  was 
attacked   only  by  complaints,    murmurs,   and 
criticisms  published  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy;  but  in  the  year   1701,  it  was  brougiit 
before  the  congregation  of  the  Index.     Here 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  interest  of 
all  father   Mabilloa's  friends  could  prevent  a 
censure  from  being  passed  on  his  "  Letter;"' 
and  even  this  would  not  have  succeeilcd,  if  he 
had  not  agreed  to^'publish  a  new  edition  of  it 
so    altered  as   to  be'  unexceptionable   to   his 
judges,  whose  esteem  for  his  learnhig  and  virr- 
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tuc  made  tlicm  not  very   ready  to  condemn 
iiim. 

In  the  year  1701,  our  author  was  chosen 
lionorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
the  first  vohime  of  the  List  great  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  hibours,  entitled,  "  -^n- 
-nales  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!,  in  quibus  non 
-mode  res  Monastics,  sed  ctiam  Ecclesiasticx 
-Hittoricx  non  minima  pars  continctur, 
■Tomus  I."  &c.  folio.  The  second  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1704;  the  third  in 
.1706;  the  fourth  in  1707-,  and  the  fifth  was 
composed  by  father  Mabillon,  but  published 
after  his  death,  by  father  Massuet,  in  1713, 
with  some  additions  of  his  own  and  father 
Ruinart,  who  compiled  part  of  a  sixtli  vo- 
lume, which  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
father  Vincent  Thuillier.  In  the  year  1707, 
the  subject  of  this  article  terminated  his  very 
laborious  life,  being  afllicted  with  a  retention 
of  urine,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the 
month  of  December,  soon,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-fifth  year.  "  It  would  be 
difficult,"  says  Dupin,  "  to  give  our  author 
the  praises  which  he  deserves.  The  voice  of 
the  public,  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  the 
learned  are  a  muchbettercommendation  of  him 
than  any  thing  which  we  can  say.  His  pro- 
found learning  appears  from  his  works;  his 
modesty,  humility,  meekness,  and  piety,  are  no 
less  known  to  those  who  have  had  the  least 
conversation  with  him.  His  style  is  mascu- 
line, pure,  clear  and  mctliodical,  without  affec- 
tation or  superfluous  ornaments,  and  suitable 
to  the  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated."  In 
the  year  1724,  father  Thuillier  published  "the 
posthumous  works"  of  our  author,  consisting 
of  improved  editions  of  several  pieces  which 
had  appeared  before,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  letters  and  some  original  tracts  ; 
forming  three  volumes  in  quarto.  Gen.  Diet. 
Jllorcri.      Dupin.      Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — iVi. 

MABLY,  Bf.nnet  de,  abbe,  an  eminent 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709. 
He  was  brother  of  the  abbe  Condillac,  v/hom 
he  resembled  in  acuteness  and  penetration. 
Quitting  his  native  province  for  the  capital  at 
an  early  period,  he  passed  his  life  chiefly  as  a 
retired  man  of  letters,  and  made  his  way  lo 
Tcput.ition  by  his  own  eflbrts,  without  the  aid 
of  party  or  intrigue.  His  career  as  an  author 
comprised  a  space  of  forty-four  years,  closing 
with  the  vear  preceding  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  '17S5.  Tiic  principal  works  of  the 
abbe  Mably  are  "  Parallele  des  Romaines  et 
des   Franjois,"    two   volumes    1  amo.    1 740  : 


"  Le  Droit  public  de  I'Europe,"  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  "  Observations  sur  les  Grecs,"  i:mo. 
"  Observations  surlcs  Romains,"  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  "  Des  Principes  de  Negociations," 
i2mo.  "  Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  rap- 
port de  la  Morale  avec  la  Politique,"  i2mo. 
"  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  France," 
two  vohmies,  i2mo.  "  Observations  sur  I'His- 
toire de  la  Grece,"  i2mo.  "  Entretit-ns  sur 
I'Histoire,"  lamo.  "  Sur  les  Constitutions 
des  Etats  Unis  de  I'Amerinue,"  1784.  All 
the  writings  of  this  author  display  deep  think- 
ing, sound  moral  principles,  and  a  .reg  ird  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  is,  however,  too 
much  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  ancients,  and  too 
fond  of  applying  their  political  ma.\ims  to  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  modern  states. 
He  likewise  gives  offence  by  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner, ami  an  unqu.ilified  licence  of  censure 
when  speaking  of  modern  historians.  'J'he 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for  the  composition 
of  history  too  much  resemble  those  of  an  epic 
poem  or  a  romance,  in  which  effect  is  more 
consulted  than  the  information  of  the  reader; 
and  according  to  his  principles,  many  portions 
of  history  could  not  be  written  at  all.  The 
work  of  his  old  age,  on  tiie  American  consti- 
tutions, gave  great  offence  by  some  sentiments 
adverse  to  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration, 
and  proved  that  in  real  political  wisdom  his 
theory  was  much  behind  the  practice  of  a  free 
people.     Nciiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MABOUL,  James,  a  French  prelate  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  distinguished  cminenco 
as  a  preacher,  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family,  being  the  son,  brother,  and  uncle 
of  masters  of  requests.  Of  the  date  of  his 
birth  we  have  no  information  ;  but  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Paris,  and,  having  been 
educated  to  the  ciiurch,  cultivated  pulpit  ora- 
tory with  uncommon  success.  y\ftcr  discharg- 
ing for  a  long  time  the  duties  of  grand  vicar  of 
Poitiers,  he  v.'as  made  bi.^hop  of  Acth  in  the 
year  1708.  In  the  year  1716,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the  hostile  parties 
who  were  contending  about  the  biUl  Unigciii- 
tiis.  With  cliis  design  he  published  two  "iMe- 
moirs,"  one  on  a  project  of  the  regent  for  ter- 
minating their  quarrel ;  and  the  other,  address- 
ed to  the  bishops  of  France,  on  the  danger  to 
which  such  divisions  exposed  the  Gallican 
church.  But  he  is  now  entitled  to  notice  only 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  funeral 
orations,  which,  though  few  in  number,  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  if  the  connnen- 
dations  passed  on  him  by  the  French  critics 
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are  not  cxigcernteil.  They  were  collcclod  to- 
gctht;r  in  I7h9,  i"  one  voliinie  i2mo.  and  are 
said  to  be  tlistinguislied  throughout  by  that 
swsetness  of  style,  tliat  nobleness  of  sentiment, 
that  elevation,  th?it  unction,  and  that  touching 
simplicity,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  mind,  and  of  true  genius.  The  bishop  of 
Aeth,  they  observe,  does  not  possess,  in  gene- 
ral, the  masculine  vigour  of  Bos-^uet;  but  he  is 
more  correct,  and  more;  polished.  Less  pro- 
found and  more  brilliant  than  Fltchier,  he  is 
at  tlie  same  time  more  impressive,  and  more 
aflectionate.  If  he  introduces  antitheses,  they 
arc  those  of  tilings,  and  not  of  words.  More 
equal  than  Mascaron,  he  has  the  taste,  the 
graces,  the  ease,  and  the  interesting  manner  of 
lather  la  Rue.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
MACARIUS,  St.  a  celebrated  Egyptian 
solitary  in  the  fourth  century,  and  known  by 
the  surname  of  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  is  by  some 
authors  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tln-bes,  and  by  others  of  Alexandria, 
and  has  the  date  of  his  birth  generally  assigned 
to  the  year  301.  He  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  the  firft  insti- 
tutor  of  a  monastic  life;  and  when  young, 
was  so  reniarkible  for  his  philosophic  gravity 
anil  severity  of  manners,  that  the  monks  usually 
called  him  the  young  old  man.  About  the  agi; 
of  thirty  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  was  ordained  priest.  Includ- 
ing the  period  last  mentioned,  lie  spent  sixty 
years  in  monasteries,  or  cells,  on  mount  Sceta, 
in  Lybia,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  prac- 
tising the  greatest  austerities,  and  treating  with 
peculiar  roughness  those  who  broke  in  upon 
his  solitude.  But  notwithstanding  his  surly 
manners,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  for  extraordinary 
sanctity;  and  the  legends  of  the  church  abound 
in  relations  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies. 
Socrates  bays,  that  he  healed  so  many  sick 
persons,  and  cured  such  numbers  of  those  who 
were  possessed  by  devils,  that  a  recital  of  his 
miracles  of  this  kind  would  of  itself  form  a 
volume.  Palladius,  in  his  "  Historia  Lau- 
siaca,"  has  furnished  the  credulous,  or  the  cu- 
rious  render,  with  an  ample  list  of  them.  Ma- 
carius  is  tiiought  to  have  died  in  3!;i,  when 
about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  To  hi'm 
the  greater  number  of  critics  attribute  fifty 
*•  Homilies,"  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
mystics,  and  containing  the  substance  of  as- 
cetic divinity.  They  were  first  publi>hed  ia 
Greek  at  Paris,  in  1559,  8vo.;  afterwards  at 
Frankfort,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Zar 


diary  Pahhenius,  1594,  8vo. ;  and  in  1622, 
they  were  publisjied  at  Paris,  together  with  the 
works  of  St.  Gregory  Ih.-.umaturgus,  and  St. 
Basil  of  Seleucia,  in  lolio.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  them  by  John  Picu^,  presi<lcnt  of  the 
chamber  of  enquiry  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Bib- 
lioth.  Patr.",  The  same  genius,  notions,  and 
style,  afford  strong  intenui  evidence  that  to 
the  same  author  we  are  to  ascribe  seven  small 
tracts  *' On  watching  the  Heart,  I'erfcction  of 
Mind,  Prayer,"  &c.  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Poussine's  "  Thesaurus  Asceticus," 
1684,  4to.  But  the  best  edition  of  all  the 
pieces  attributed  to  iViacarius  is  that  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1698,  by  George  Pritius,  8vo.  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  text  of  the  former 
carefully  revise;!,  the  Latin  version  amended,, 
and  extracts  subjoined  from  Palladius  and  Cas- 
sian.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib  iv.  cap.  23.  So- 
zomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  14.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  .drian.  Diipin. 
Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACARIUS,  St  called  the  Younger,  an- 
other famous  Egyptian  monk,  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  early  life  followed  t'-.c  trade 
of  a  confectioner.  He  also  became  a  disciple 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  having  renounced  his  oc- 
cupation and  the  city,  withdrew  into  the  de- 
serts of  Nitria,  where  he  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  bap- 
tized, after  which  he  was  ordained  priest,  and- 
niade  archimandrite  of  Nitria.  He  is  said  to 
have  practised  the  austerities  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline with  such  rigour,  that,  from  thie  exces- 
sive dryness  of  his  skin,  no  hair  w(  uld  grow 
■upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he  differed  from 
the  elder  Macarius  in  this  respect,  that  he  re- 
ceived all  who  came  to  visit  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful coiuitenance,  and,  by  his  pleasing  conversa- 
tion and  winning  courtesy,  induced  numbers  of. 
young  men  to  become  monks.  Of  such  reli- 
gious he  is  reported  to  have  had  nearly  five: 
thousand  under  his  direction.  Of  his  sanctity, 
virtues,  and  abstinence,  wonders  are  rel.ited  by 
Palladius,  in  the  treatise  refernd  to  in  our 
preceding  article;  and  he  also  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  catholic  chtrrch  history,  for  the 
numerous  and  astonishing  miracles  v.'hich  he 
performed.  He  died  about  404,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age.  '1  o  him  are  attributed  "  Rules  for 
I^Ionks,"  in  thirty  chapters,  which  were  first 
published  in  Latin  by.  I'eter  Roverius,  the  Je- 
suit, in  his  "  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Becco;" 
and  are  inserted  iu  the  "  Codex.  Reg^ularun\'.' 
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of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane.  Some  critics, 
however,  have  doubted  respecting  his  claims  to 
them;  and  Cave  is  rather  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  a  compilation  from  the  regulations  of 
Macarius  and  other  ascetics,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  In  that  learned  writer's  work  referred 
to  above,  'the  reader  may  meet  with  a  discoilrse 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  extracted  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Pauline  library  at  I.eipsic,  "  Concerning 
the  Separation  of  Souls  from  the  Bodies  of  the 
Righteous  and  the  Wicked,  and  their  Condi- 
tion after  the  present  Life,"  which,  though 
abounding  in  abiurd  and  idle  fables,  will  a'dord 
some  gratification  to  his  curiosity.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Macarius;  but  rs  more  probably 
the  production  of  a  much  later  v/riter.  S^- 
crntei,  Sozomeiij  et  Ccive,  ut  iupri\  Cit.  Diipin. 
Moreri.—M. 

MACAULAY,  afterwards  Grah.im,  Ca- 
tharine, a 'distinguished  female  writer  in  his- 
tory and  politics,  was  the  youngest  d.iughter  of 
JohnSawbridge,esq.of  OlLmtigh,  in  Kent.  Her 
education  appear.-,  to  have  been  conducted  upon 
a  plan  at  that  time  unusual  for  her  sex. 
*'  From  my  early  youth  (she  says)  I  have  read 
with  delight  those  histories  that  exhibit:  liberty 
in  its  most  exalted  state,  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  republics. — The  effect 
which  almost  constantly  attends  such  reading 
operated  upon  my  inclinations  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  liberty  became  the  object  of  a 
secondary  worship  in  my  delighted  imagin- 
ation." This  impression  was  never  effaced 
from  her  ardest  mind,  and  decided  her  future 
character.  Of  the  history  of  her  life,  very 
few  circumstances  are  recorded.  In  1760  she 
married  Dr.  George  IMacaulay,  a  physician  in 
London,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter.  She 
soon  after  commencftl  her  literary  career,  and 
in  1763  publi-shed  the  first  volume  in  quarto  of 
her  "  ilistory  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  liiae." 
This  was  continued  in  successive  voluines  to 
the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work  in  1783. 
The  spirit  of  this  history  may  be  denominated 
purely  republican.  Not  only  are  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  the  house  of  Stuart  exposed  with 
rigorous  scrutiny,  but  monarchical  government, 
with  its  appendages  of  hereditary  nobility  and 
honorary  distinctions,  is  depreciated  in  the 
comparison  with  a  popular  commonwealth. 
This  bias,  operating  upon  a  warm  disposition, 
has  produced,  indeed,  a  noble  glow  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and,  an  elevated  strain  of 
sentiment  in  judging  of  the  intrinsic  esc'cllenc- 
of  character,  but  has  unavoidably  warped  h? 
representation  of  persons  and  events,  and  give 


her  work  the  appearance  of  a  party  memoriai, 
rather  than  of  a  calm  unprejudiced  history. 
'Ihe  style  is  nervous  and  animated,  but  some- 
times loose  and  inaccurate;  the  reflexions,  fre- 
quently acute  and  sagacious,  denoting  a  mind 
of  no  common  reach.  These  volumes  were 
r,eatl  with  great  avidity  at  their  publication  by 
those  who  coincided  with  the  author  in  gene- 
ral principles,  and  whose  zeal  was  kindled  by 
the  party  contests  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  reign.  They  have  since  sunk  in  the  public 
estimation;  and  the  work  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  to  have  taken  a  place  among  the 
standard  productions  of  the  age.  While  Mrs. 
Macaulay  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame,  she 
excited  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Dr. 
Wilson>  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook, 
who,  besides  other  proofs- of  his  attachment, 
conferred  upon  her  the  unprecedented  honour 
of  placing  a  statue  of  her,  while  living,  in  the 
chancel  of  his  church:  it  was,  however,  re- 
moved by  his  .successor.  Her  other  works 
were  "  Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of 
Government  and  Society,"  1 767  ;  and  *'  Loose 
Remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Positions," 
1 7' 9;  the  latter  being  an  augmented  edition 
of  the  former :  the  purpose  of  these  is  to  shew 
the  superiority  of  republican  to  monarchical 
government:  "  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents,"  1770:  this  is  a  reply  to  a  cele- 
brated pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke's,  meant  to  ex- 
pose the  aristocratical  principles  of  that  writer: 
"  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  on  the  present  important 
Crisis  of  Affairs,"  1775  :  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Immutability  of  Moral  Truth;"  this  work 
enters  into  the  metaphysics  of  ethics,  and  has 
iTiany  just  and  forcible  observations,  but  is  des- 
titute of  the  accuracy  of  argumentation  requi- 
site upon  such  topics:  "  Letters  on  Educa- 
tion:" these  are  partly  a  republication  of  the 
last  work,  and  partly  original;  they  appear  to 
have  added  little  to  her  literary  reputation. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  was  left  a  widow,  entered 
in  1778  into  a  second  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Mr.  Graham;  a  step,  in  which  the  great 
Hlisparity  of  years  exposed  her  to  some  ridicule. 
She  retired  with  him  to  a  small  house  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  died  in  fune  1791. — A. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  "Nicholas,  a  famous 
political  writer  and  historian,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  14*59,  of  a  patrician  family.  He  en- 
tered into  public  life,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  tJo- 
derini  against  the  Medici;  but  being  put  to- 
tlie  (juestlon  on  the  subject,  lie  had  the  forti- 
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tude  to  endure  tlie  torture  without  confession, 
ami  was  set  iit  liberty.     He  afterwards  liecatne 
secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  which  he 
served   with   fidelity.     He    was   employed   in 
embassies  to  king  Lewis  XII.  of  Irancc,   to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, to  pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  other  Italian 
princes.     It  has  been  ailirmed  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  secretary  through  t!ie  ill- 
will  of  rivals,  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
mistake.     He   was  married,  and  had   several 
children,  whom  he  left  in  indigence  ;  which  af- 
fords   a  presumption   of  his  integrity.     The 
freedom  of  his  opinions  has  caused  him  to  be 
represented  as  living  without  religion,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived  ;  yet  his 
son  Peter,   in  a  letter  on  his  father's  death, 
which  happened  in   1527,  expressly  mentions 
his  confessing  himself  to  the  friar  who  attend- 
ed him  at  that  period.     It  is,  however,  with 
the  character  of  his  writings  that  posterity  are 
chiefly  concerned;  and  of  these  very  different 
judgments  have  been  lormed.     He  was  an  au- 
thor both  in  verse  and  prose.     His  verses  do 
not  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  Italian 
poetry;  and  his  two  comedies,  "  Mandragola" 
and  Clitia,"  are  not  formed  upon  the  purest 
models.     His  "Treatise  on  the  Art  Military" 
contains  the  speculations  of  a  man  who  studied 
war  only  in  his  closet.     It  is  solely  upon  his 
historical  and  political  works  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  founded.     His  "  Discourses  upon  the 
first  Decade  of  Livy"  are  replete  with  just  and 
profound  reflexions  on  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  warm 
friend  of  liberty.     The  famous  treatise  "  Del 
Principe"  (the  Prince),  first  published  in  1515, 
was  meant  as  a  sequel  of  the  preceding.     It 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  manual  of  a 
iyrantf  all  its  maxims  and  counsels  being  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  power  however 
acquired,    and    by   any    means.     Its   hero   is 
Cjesar  Borgia,  the  model  of  that  perfect  pritict 
whom  he  describes.     Yet  it  was  dedicated  to 
a  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  was  printed  at  Rome  as 
well  as  at  other  Italian  cities,  and  was  long 
current    without    censure  or  reply.     In  fact, 
the  practice  of  politicians  throughout  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  was  at  that  time  so  con- 
formable to  its  maxims,  that  neither  surprize 
nor  detestation  seem  to  have  been  excited  by 
an  open  exposure  of  the  usual  arts  of  govern- 
ment.    What  were  the  writer's  intentions  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  some  sup- 
posing him  an  abandoned  promoter  of  tyranny, 
others  a  concealed  enemy  of  it,  who  meant  to 
put  society  upon  its  guard  against  its  raachia»- 
TOL.  VJ. 


tions.  But  it  seems  probable,  from  the  clia- 
ractcr  of  the  man,  that  he  wrote  it  without 
any  moral  purpose  whatever;  and  merely,  like 
a  mathematician  demonstrating  a  problem,  in- 
vestigated the  prlneipl.s  by  which  usurped 
power  Blight  be  maintained,  leaving  the  appli- 
cation  to  princes  or  subjects,  as  chance  should 
direct.  It  ha'i,  however,  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  to  his  name,  and  Mar'.iave/ism  is  be- 
come a  received  app'.dlation  for  perfidious  and 
villainous  politics.  Numerous  opjiugntrs  of 
his  system  arose  as  soon  as  ii  was  pointed  out 
to  public  censure,  among  whom  the  latest  and 
most  illustrious  was  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  before  he  commenced  that  pl;\n  of  ag- 
grandisement which  he  pursued  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  work  which  he  answered. 

Of  the  historical  writings  of  Machiavel,  the 
"Life  of  Castrucio  Castraeani,"  the  hero  of 
Lucca,  is  acknowledged  to  partake  much  of 
the  character  of  romance.  His  "  History  of 
Florence,"  in  eight  books,  comprising  the  pe- 
riod from  1205  to  1494,  is  a  valu  .ble  per- 
formance, and  the  earliest  of  the  good  Italian 
histories.  He  composed  it  in  his  quality  of 
historiographer  of  the  republic  and  it  is  charued 
by  Paul  Giovio  with  partiality  and  misrepre- 
sentation. But  it  has  been  defended  from 
these  charges,  and  is  admitted  to  be  written  in 
a  fine  style,  with  much  skill  of  composition, 
though  with  too  much  oratory  and  declama- 
tion. Machiavel  is  said  to  have  had  l.ule 
learning,  and  to  have  derived  at  second-hand 
the  facts  from  ancient  history  on  which  he 
reasons;  this  imputation,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  overcharged  by  his  censurcrs.  His 
works  were  collected  in  two  volumes  quarto 
without  date  of  place  in  1550,  and  have  been 
re-edited  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris. 
Tirahoschi.      Msreri. — A. 

MACCOVIUS.  See  Makowski. 
MACE,  Francis,  a  learned  French  priest  in 
the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1640. 
Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  pursued  iiis 
studies  in  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  b/  the  faculty  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  It  was  several  yeirs,  however,  before 
he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  his  first  em- 
ployment was  that  of  secretary  to  the  council 
for  managing  the  domains  .md  finances  of  the 
queen,  consort  to  Lewis  XlV,  In  the  year 
1685,  when  he  had  takjti  deacon's  orders,  he 
was  appointed  canoi,  rc^try-keeper,  and  rector 
of  the  royal,  collegiate,  and  parochial  church 
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of  St.   Opportune  at  Paris;   rnd   soon   after- 
wards he  was  ordained  priest.     Though  by  no 
means  neglectful  of  profane  literature,  he  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,   christian  morals,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,   and   produced    various  worlds   which 
reflect  credit  on  his  learning  and  his    piety. 
He  possessed  excellent  pulpit  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  and  with  great  approba- 
tion.    In  his  private  character  he  was  as  much 
respected  for  his  virtues,   as  he  was  in  the 
world  for  his  literature  and  rank.     He  died  in 
1721,   when  turned   of  eighty   years  of  age. 
Among  other  esteemed  works,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  French  translation  of  "  The  Psalm.s 
and  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  1677,  8vo.  toge- 
ther with  a  French  version  of  the  Latin  para- 
phrase of  Lewis  P^errand;  "  A  Chronological, 
Historical,  and  Moral  Abridgment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,"    1 704,  in  two  volumes 
4to.;    "  Scriptural   Knowledge,   reduced    into 
four  Tables,"  1708,  4to.;  a  French  version  of 
the  apocryphal  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,"   1713,  i2nio. ;  of  which  Grosse- 
teste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  the  first  Latin 
translation,  Grabe  the  first  Greek  edition,  from 
MSS.  in  the  English  universities,  and  Whiston 
an  English  version;  French  translntions  of  fa- 
ther Busffius's  "  Meditations,"  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.,  and  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  "  De  Imita- 
tione  Christi,"  1698  and  1699;  a  French  tran- 
slation of  "  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Sundays  and  the  Festivals  throughout  the  Year, 
as  well  as  for  Lent  and  Advent,"  17 15,  in  two 
volumes  i2mo. ;  "Melanie;  or,  the  Charitable 
Widow,"  a  posthumous  publication,  which  was 
received   with  much   applause,    and    was   for 
some  time  ascribed  to  the  abbe  Choisi  of  the 
French  academy ;  and  "  The  History  of  the 
four    Clceros,"    1715,     i2mo.   abounding   in 
learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and  intended  to 
prove,  from  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  that  the  sons  of  Cicero  were  as  il- 
lustrious as  their  father;  which  was   at  first 
supposed  to  be  written  by  father   Hardouin, 
the  Jesuit.     Our  autlior  also  left  behind  him 
several  MSS.  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
Morefi.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACEDO,  Fr.  Francisco  de  Santo 
Agostinho.  Few  persons  have  past  a  more 
laborious  life  of  literature,  and  none  a  more 
useless  one  than  this  remarkable  man.  He 
was  born  at  Colrabra  in  1596,  and  soon  dis- 
covered premature  and  extraordinary  proofs  of 
memory  and  imitation.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  could  repeat  the  whole  ^neid,  and  com- 
pose good  Latin  verses  before  he  had  iearnt  the 


rules  of  prosody;  a  thing  les:;  extraordinary 
than  his  biographers  represent  ir.  After  having, 
professed  among  the  Jesuits,  he  quitted  the 
company,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  exculpate 
himself  from  some  alleged  crime.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  not  farther  explained,  but  it  is 
clear  that  no  implitation  lies  upon  his  character. 
Upon  this  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
the  reformed  province  of  S.  Antonio.  The 
Braganzan  revolution  broke  out,  and  Macedo 
espousing  the  patriotic  side,  as  indeed  the  mo- 
nastic orders  had  always  done,  was  called  to 
political  labours,  and  visited  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  with  the  embassadors  of  Joam  IV. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  theological  censor  to  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  mestre  da  controversia,  as  the  Portu- 
gueze  call  it,  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
Fide.  Here  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
pope,  but  forfeited  it  for  refusing  to  expunge  a 
word  in  an  epitaph  written  upon  a  servant  of 
his  holiness.  At  Rome,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice,  he  disputed  for  three  days  de  omni  sel- 
Uli;  and  encouraged  by  his  success  in  this  latter 
city,  another  Atlas,  says  Barbosa,  though  with- 
out Herculean  aid,  he  sustained  for  eight  days 
the  weight  of  the  celebrated  disputes  called 
Leonis  Sa/ieti  Alarci  Rugitus  Litterarii.  These 
disputes  commenced  September  26,  1667,  in 
the  following  order,  i.  Doctrine,  versions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  old 
and  new.  2.  Series,  succession  and  authority 
of  the  popes  and  councils.  3.  Ecclesiastical 
history  from  Adam  to  the  then  present  time. 

4.  History  and  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  Greek 
and   Latin,   more   particularly  St.    Augustine. 

5.  Moral  and  speculative  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, according  to  the  three  schools  of  Aqui- 
nas, Scotus,  and  Scares  of  Granada.  6.  Canon 
and  civil  law,  and  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
history,  particularly  that  of  Venice.  7.  Rhe- 
toric. 8.  Poetry,  and  the  modes  of  versifica- 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Spa- 
niards, and  French.  To  all  his  opponents  he 
replied  readily  and  without  embarrassment, 
correcting  their  misquotations  and  confuting 
their  arguments;  and  he  crowned  the  whole  by 
reciting  a  thousand  extempore  verses,  and  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  the,  city  of  Venice; 
which  epigram  was  by  order  of  the  republic 
written  under  his  picture,  and  placed  in  St. 
Mark's  library.  This  walking  cyclopaedia  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  Augustine's  works  with 
such  perfect  accuracy,  that  if  any  forged  pas- 
sage was  recited  to  him,  however  excellent  in 
imitation,  he  could  immediately  detect  it. 
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Tic  Iv.id  been  cn^^agcd  in  a  dispute  upon 
some  point  respecting  grace  with  ciirdinal 
Henry  Noris ;  and  as  they  were  prohibited 
from  publishing  more  upon  the  subject,  Ma- 
cedo  challenged  him  to  a  verbal  controversy. 
I  know  not  by  what  unpardonable  ignorance 
this  has  been  construed  into  a  challenge  at 
arms  between  a  cardinal  and  a  friar.  The 
cartel,  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently  curious.  It  runs 
thus: 

"  Libellus  provocationis  ad  ccrtamen  lite- 
rarium  in  causa  gratix  et  Augustini,  missus  a 
1'.  Ft.  Francisco  S.  Augustini  Macedo,  obser- 
vante,  ad.  P.  Fratrem  ilenricum  Noris,  oremi- 
tam  Augustinianum." 

Causa  Due/li. 

"  Studium  defendce  doctrince  gratia;  Chris- 
tlanse  ct  Augustinianx  ab  errorilaus  et  calum- 
iiiisj  quod  est  antiquissimum  Macedo." 
Occiijio. 

*'  Dictum  Noris  de  Macedo  in  vindic.  Au- 
gust, cap.  3.  vers.  2.  pag.  26.  Pater  Macedo 
niihi  autor  fuit,  ut  turn  historiam  pelagianam, 
turn  hasce  vindicias  evulgarem.  Non  potuit 
Macedo  suasor  esse  operis  in  quo  cunj  plurima 
sunt  a  veritate  aliena,  tum  non  nulla  adversa 
gratia;  et  Augustino." 

Juf. 

"  Quando  non  licet  per  superiores  quidquam 
mandare  typis,  reliquum  est  ut  certamine  de- 
cernatur." 

"  Tredccim  propositiones  Noris  pugnantes 
Cum  doctrina  gratix  et  Augustini.  Errores 
tres  inde  pullulantes.  Decern  injuria;  illata 
Augustino." 

Modus. 
*'  Propositiones,  suis  uti  sunt  in  libro  Noris 
conceptas,  verbis,  perspicue  afferentur. '  Errores 
fideliter  adducentur;  Augustini  injuria;  mani- 
feste  exponentur,  obsignatis  libellis,  productis 
testiiiioniis,  ut  negari  nequeant." 
Finis. 
"  Veritas  et  honor  Augustini," 

Event  us. 
•'  Noris  prevaricator  et  deserter  gratise  et 

Augustini, 
Macedo  utriusque  defensor  et  vindex  appa- 
rebit." 

Le::. 
"  Noris  quibuscumque  armis  et  sociis  velit 

uti,  licitum  esto. 
Macedo,  vel  cun>  minimo  provocat,  in  uno 
Augustino  omnia  sunto." 
Ero  Bonotiit. 
The  cardinal  declined  the  challenge. 

Macedo  was  living  when  Nicolas  Antonio 


wrote,  who  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms; 
"  Acumine  ingenii,  memoriae  presentia,  mul- 
tarunique  disciplinarum  proestanti  eruditionc 
clarissimum  Rumx  vidimus  n;,)jorcm  septua- 
genario,  priusqiiam  ad  Patavinam  theologise, 
qua  nunc  quo  tempore  ha;c  scribinius  detinc- 
tur,  professionem  ante  biennium  cvocatus  fuis- 
set,  libris  tamen  adhuc  immersum,  et  procu- 
dendis  sui  monumentis  in  gratiam  po'-terorum." 
He  died  in  1681,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

We  may  be  well  excused  from  transcribing 
the  titles  of  thirty-one  manuscripts,  and  106 
printed  works,  upon  biography,  martyrology, 
theology  and  genealogy,  beatifications,  cano- 
niz  itions  and  conuneniorations,  orations  and 
disputations.  Of  those  which  remain  in  MS. 
a  Latin  version  of  Camoens  is  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  was  the  labour  of  nii;e  months,  a 
timely  and  perfect  birth  says  Barbosa,  neither 
abortive  nor  mishapen.  For  Macedo  this  must 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, for  besides  the  137  works  which  arc 
specified  by  the  bibliograplier,  he  recited  pub- 
licly fifty-three  panegyrics,  si.\ty  Latin  orations, 
thirty-two  funeral  poems,  and  forty-eight  epic 
poems ;  epic  he  calls  them  himself,  and  the 
name  has  often  been  given  to  pieces  of  incon- 
siderable length.  Moreover  he  wrote  123 
elegies,  1 1  5  epitaphs,  2 1 2  dedicatory  epistles, 
700  familiar  epistles,  2600  heroic  poems,  1 10 
odes,  3000  epigrams,  four  Latin  comedies,  and 
one  Spanish  satire.  He  himself  estimated  the 
number  of  verses  wiiieh  he  had  written  at 
1,500,000.  And  of  this  prodigious  number 
nobody  reads  a  single  line!  Macedo,  however, 
has  among  ana-makers  the  same  sort  of  cele- 
brity that  the  Dutch  countess  has  in  our  old 
travellers  for  having  had  365  children  at  a 
birth.     Barbosa.      Nic.  Antonio. — R.  S. 

MACEDONIUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Macedonians,  was  at  first  a  deacon,  or 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  that  city,  who  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  the  semi-arian  party.  Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  336,  Paul  was  chosen  his  successor  by  the 
orthodox  party,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
arians,  who  would  have  raised  Macedonius  to 
that  dignity.  As,  however,  his  election  was 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  he  caused  Paul  to  be  removed,  and 
put  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdia  in  his  place.  Euse- 
bius  dying  in  341,  the  orthodox  chose  Paul  a 
second  time  ;  but  the  arians  party  ordained 
Macedonius   in  another   church  of   the    city. 
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The  emperor,  having  received  an  account  of 
these  proceedings,    sent    a  military   force,  to 
expel  Paul  ;  and  when  tliis  proved  ineiFectual, 
repaired  himself  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
drove  that  prelate,  who  lied  for  refuge  to  pope 
Julius  at  Rome.     Constantius,  however,   did 
not  at  this  time  think  proper  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Macedonius,  but  suffered  him  to 
officiate   in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
ordained.     In  the  mean  time  Julius  called  a 
synod  at  Rome,  which  took  the  cause  of  Paul 
into  consideration,   and  granted  him  letters  of 
acquittal  and    recommendation.     With    these 
letters,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,   where  he  was  re- 
established   in  his    dignity   in    the    year   348, 
according    to    Socrates.      When   Constantius 
was  informed  of  this  event,  he  sent  Philip, 
the  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,   with  orders  to 
depose  that   prelate,   and   to  give   the   see   to 
Macedonius.    Accordingly,  Philip,  having  con- 
trived to  get  Paul  into  his  power  by  stratagem, 
sent  him  into  exile,  and  proclaimed  Macedonius 
bishop  of  Conbtantinople.     This  change,  how- 
ever, was  not  effected  without  great  opposition 
from   the  people,    of  whom   more  than  three 
thousand  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  emperor's  orders.     These 
tumults  were  frequently  renewed  till  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Macedonius. 
For  Socrates  informs  us,  tliat  he  carried  on  the 
TCiOst   bitter   persecution    against  the  consub- 
stantialists,   compelling  them  to  communicate 
with    him    by    confiscation,    exile,    and    even 
torture.     The  consequences  of  such  severities 
at  length  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
against  Macedonius,  to  whom  he  imputed  the 
disorders  which  prevailed   in  Constantinople. 
He  was  particularly  oftended  with  the  prelate, 
«n  account  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  his 
removal  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine   from  the  church  of  tlie  Apostles  to  that 
of  Acacius  the  Martyr.     The  reason  which  he 
assigned  for   this  measure  was,  the    ruinous 
state  of  the  former  edifice,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  the  i-hrine  in  which  the  imperial 
corpse  was  inclosed,  as  well  as  to  the  persons 
who  came  thither  to  offer  theirdevotions.    When 
the    people    were    informed    of   the  intended 
translation,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties 
on  the  subject ;  one  of  which  maintained  that 
it  would  be  not  only  an  innocent  but   com- 
JTiCndable,  while  the  other  contended  that  it 
W'ouM  be  an  ijiipious  proceeding.     Among  the 
latter  were  the  consubstantialists,  who  openly 
avcKvved  their  determination  to  oppose  it.     Re- 


gardless of  their  prejudices  and  threatened  re- 
sistance, Macedonius  resolved  to  persist  in  his 
design,  and  found  means  to  accomplish  it. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  publicly  known 
tliat  the  corpse  was  actually  removed,  than  an 
immense  multitude  of  people  assembled  at  the 
church  of  St.  Acacius,  who  highly  applauded, 
or  loudly  condenmed  the  procedure  of  the 
bishop,  according  to  their  opposite  opinions 
concerning  it.  From  words  the  two  parties 
soon  came  to  blows,  in  the  church  itself,  and 
much  slaughter  took  place  on  both  sides. 

When  the  emperor  was  informed   of  what 
had  happened,  he  expressed  much  resentment 
against  INIacedonius,   not   only  on  account  of 
the  disastrous  tumults  which  his  imprudence 
and  violence  had  occasioned,  but  for  daring  to 
remove  his  father's  remains  without  his  con- 
sent.    Leaving,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  west 
to  Julian,   whom  he  had  created    Csesar,   he 
returned    to  Constantinople,   determined  that 
an  enquiry  should  take  place  into  the  conduct 
of   that  prelate.     Accordingly,    in   a    council 
held  at  that  city  in  the  year  360,  Acacius  and 
Eudoxius,    with  the    bishops   of  their    party, 
certain  of  support  from  the  emperor,  preferred 
various  charges  against  Macedonius,  M'ho  by  a 
decree  of  the  council  was  sentenced  to  be  de- 
posed and  banished,  fur  having  been  the  author 
of  much  bloodshed,  and  because  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  communion  a  deacon  taken  in  adul- 
tery.    Expelled  from  Constantinople,  Macedo- 
nius joined  those  bishops  m  ho  adhered  to  the 
creed  of  Antioch,  in  which  the  term   af  liki 
iubslanci-  was  inserted  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
ari^ns  and  semi-arians  were  distinguished  fron^ 
the    orthodox   by   the  name    of    Homoioiisians, 
Macedonius  now  invented,  or,  at  least,  for  the 
first  time  openly  maintained  a  new  notion  con- 
cerning the  third  person  in  the  trinity;  teaching 
that  the  Holy  Spitii  was  a  divine  energy  diflused 
throughout    the    universe,    and    not    a  person 
distinct  from  the   Father  and   the  &i,u.     Tliis 
doctrine  was  readily  embraced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Homoiousian  bishops,  and  gained 
many  partizans    in  the    Asiatic   and   African 
provinces,  who  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ALiceiknintis.     Of  the  history   of 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  we  are  furnished  witli 
no  farther  particulars  on  which  any  dependance 
can  be  placed.     Among  his  followers  was  one 
M.irathonius,  who  in  the  situation  of  treasurer 
of  the  prsetorian  praefecture  had  amassed  im- 
mense wealth,  and  afterwards  embraced   the 
ecclesiastical  life,   and  established  a  monastery 
for   both  sexes  at  Constantinople.      He    was 
appointed  one  of  his  dc;icons  by  Macedonius, 
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and  afterwards  consecrated  by  Ii'im  bishop  of  estiiifj,  and  will  yet  be  found  to  furnish  the 

Nicomedia.     This  prelate  not  only  adopted  the  reader  with  curious  and  entertaining  matter, 

peculiar  tenet  of  Macedonius  on  the  subject  notwithstanding  the  more  ample  and  particular 

of  the  holy  spirit,    but  was  distingaishcd  by  .       i.--ki        l                  i  .  i        ii.u„j 


such  activity  and  success  in  propagating  it, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  east  to  call  his 
converts  Maralhviians.  'I'hey  also  went  by 
the  name  of  Tvsu'AaTO«.a;/o(,  or  enemies  of  the 
holy  spirit.  'I'his  sect  was  persecuted  both  by 
the  orthodox  and  the  arians,  and  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  severe  measures  decreed  against 
them  in  a  council  Iield  at  Constantinople,  in 


a^cijunt^  which  have  been  more  lately  published 
by  the  jcsuit  missionaries.  Such  are  the  "  Ac- 
count of  t!ie  Missions  in  Paraguay,  and  other 
Parts  of  South  America,"  1636,  8vo.  -,  "  A  Re- 
lation of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  Japan,"  1646, 
Svo. ;  "  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Goa, 
Malabar,"  &c.  1 65 1,  Svo. ;  "  Account  of  the 
King<lom  of  Cochinchina,"  1652,  8vo. ;  "A 
Relation  of  the  Travels  of  twenty-live  Members 


the  year  381,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the  of  the  Society  on  the  Indian  Mission,"  1659, 
emperor  J  heodosius.  S^crat.  Hht.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  Svo. ;  "  Account  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society 
cap.  6, 


Hist. 


13,  27,  38,  42,  45.  Sozotneii. 
Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  3,  4,  7,  9.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2,  20, 
21,  26,  27.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  v. 
far.  ii.  cap.  5.  Priesllefs  Gen.  Hist.  Christian 
Church,  per.  viii. — xi.  passim. — M. 

MACER,  j^MJLius.     A   Roman   poet  of 
this  name  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and   vTote  of  birds,   serpents,   and  medicinal 
herbs,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  who  mentions 
(Trist.  I.  iv.  el.  lo.^tliat  Maccr,  at  an  advanc- 
ed age,  had  frequently  read  his  works  to  him. 
He  is   also  noticed  by  Ovid   ( De  Ponto  h  ii. 
tl.  \o.)  as  having  written  a  poem  on  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  after  the  period  at  which 
Homer  concludes.      A  poem  "  De  licrbaruni 
Virtutibus,"  now   extant  under  the  name  of 
••'Emilias  Macer,"  is  certainly  supposititious, 
2S  it  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style,  and  quotes 
many  later  authors.     Haller  says  it  must  have 
been   later  than   the  year   842,   as  it   refutes 
Walfrid  Strabus,   who  wrote  at  that   period. 
He  conjectures  that  the  author  was  a  French- 
man, since  he  gives  some  French  names  to 
plants.    He  sometimes  transcribes  whole  verses 
from    the   Schola   Salernitana.      This   work, 
worthless  as  it  is,  has  undergone  several  edi- 
tions under  its  mask  of  antiquity.     Vosii  Poet. 
Lai.      Hilleri  Bibl.  Bo/a)i.~\. 

MACHAULT,  James  de,  a  French  Je- 
tuit,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1599.  He  entered  on  his 
noviciate  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  after 
having  finished  the  usual  course  of  academic 
studies,  he  was  selecteit  to  teacli,  first  polite 
literature,  then  philosophy,  and  for  several 
years  divinity  in  different  seminaries  belonging 
to  the  order.  He  was  successively  rector  of 
the  colleges  at  Alen^on,  Orleans,  and  Caen, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1680,  when  in  the  3 1st 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  some  practical  and 
devotional  tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
publications,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  must  have  been  peculiarly  intcr- 


in  Persia,"  of  the  same  date,  Svo. ;  and  "  An' 
Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  IMadura,  Tanjore," 
&c.  1663,  Svo.  Sitvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jes, 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MACIAS,   EL    ENAMORAno.     Macias   has 
been  calendered  by  the  Spanish  poets  among 
Loye's  martyrs  ;   the  title  of  the  enamoured  is 
regularly   aAixcd   to   his   name,   and   he  is  as 
famous  for  his  unfortunate  passion  as  Pyramus, 
Leander,  or  any  of  the  list.     He  was  born  in 
Galicia,    probably    in    the   town  of    Padron, 
towards  the  close   of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  educated  in  the  household  of  the   famous 
Henrique  de  Villena,  master  of  Calatrava,  vi'ho 
greatly  favoured  him.     He  fell  in  love  with  a 
damsel  of  the  same  household;  the  passion  was 
mutual,  but  effectually  concealed  from  all  other 
persons,   and    when  Macias  was  absent,    the 
master  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  knight  who 
resided  in  Porcuna.  Macias  on  his  return  grew 
desperate.      He  did  not,  as  it  appears,  accuse 
lier  of  inconstancy,  nor  could  he  reasonably,  as 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  and 
showed    herself  ready   to   make  him   all    fhe 
amends  in  her  power,  and  to  be  as  little  fiith- 
ful  to  her  husband  as  she  had  been  to  him. 
Some  of  his  letters  and  verses  fell  into  the 
husband's  hands;  he  complained  to  the  master, 
and  the  master  remonstrated  with  Macias  upon 
his  imprudence.     Remonstrances  were  in  vain, 
the  lover  still  persisted,  and  the  master,  to  pre- 
vent worse  consequences,  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Arjonilh,  a  place  in  his  possession  five  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Jacn.      The  prisoner  spent  his 
time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  making  verses 
upon   his   mistress,    and   some    ill    messenger 
carried  them  to  the  husband.     He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  taking  spear  and  shield  in  his  hand, 
rode  to  Avjonilla.     Macias  was  at  the  window 
when  he  arrived,  singing  a  song   about   his 
luckless  love :  he  ran  him  through  with  the 
spear,  .tnd  fled  into  the  kingdo:n  of  Granada  to 
the   Moors.      Other    accounts   say,    that  he 
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bribed  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  untile  a  part 
of  the  roof,  and  slew  him  from  above.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cataliiia  at  Arjonilla,  with  this  epitaph  Ajui 
yace  Macias  el  Enamorado.  The  lance  was  pre- 
served upon  his  grave,  and  these  verses  written 
under  it. 

Aquesta  lanza  sin  falla. 

Ay  coytado ! 
Non  me  la  dieron  del  mura, 
^fin  la  prise  yo  en  batalla, 

Mai  pecado. 

Mas  viniendo  a  ti  seguro, 
Amor  falso  y  perjuro, 
Me  fiiio  e  sin  tardanza, 
E  fuc  tal  la  mi  andanza 
Sin  venture. 

In  such  cases  the  Spaniards  generally  take 
part  with  the  husband  -,  but  Macias  was  a  poet, 
and  the  poets  took  up  his  cause.  They  are 
full  of  allusions  to  this  story.  The  song  which 
occasioned  his  murder  is  preserved  in  the  Es- 
curial,  and  has  been  printed  by  Argote  de 
Molina  in  his  Nobleza  de  Andalucia,  and  by 
Sanchez  in  his  notes  upon  the  marquis  of 
Santillana's  letter.  Sarmiento,  Afemoriaspara  la 
Historia  de  la  Poesia  y  Poetas  Espanoles.  Sanchez, 
Colecchn  de  Poeiias  Castellanas  Anteriores  al 
Siglo  XV.  T.  I .  Fenian  Nunez,  Glosa  sobra  las 
Tiezientns  de  Juan  de  Mena.—K.  S. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George,  an  eminent 
Scotch  lawyer  and  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  Seaforth,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews  ;  and  having  finished  the  usual  course 
of  classics  and  philosophy  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  removed  to  Bourges  in  France,  where 
he  passed  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  tivil 
law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  a  distin- 
guished pleader.  In  1661  he  was  advocate 
for  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and  spoke  with  a  boldness  which  drew 
upon  him  a  reprimand  from  the  bench.  He 
■was,  not  long  after,  raised  to  a  seat  on  that 
bench  in  the  criminal  court.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  several  literary  compositions, 
among  which  are  mentioned  "  Aretino ;  or. 
Serious  Romance ;"  "  Religio  Stoici ;"  a  "  Moral 
Essay  on  Solitude;"  "  Moral  Gallantry,"  and  a 
play  and  poems.  These  pieces  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a  sound 
moralist.  A  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
court  in  1674,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  lords  of  session  and  the  faculty  of 


advocates,  caused  him  to  be  knighted,  made 
king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  in  Scotland.  At  this  period 
great  tumult  and  confusion  prevailed  in  that 
kingdom  from  the  contests  between  fanaticism 
on  one  side,  and  a  spirit  of  tyranny  on  the 
other;  and  the  postofking's  advocate,  analogous 
to  that  of  attorney-general  in  England,  but 
with  greater  powers,  was  equally  important 
and  arduous.  Sir  George,  who  had  embraced 
the  court-doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  was 
well  inclined  to  put  the  laws  enforcing  sub- 
mission to  the  magistrate  into  strict  execution  ; 
and  by  his  zeal  in  this  respect  he  obtained 
from  the  covenanters  the  title  of  the  "  blood- 
thirsty advocate,  and  persecutor  of  the  saints 
of  God."  Yet  it  appears  that  he  introduced 
into  the  form  of  criminal  trials  several  altera- 
tions favourable  to  the  accused  ;  and  that, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  extend  the  power  of 
his  office,  he  considerably  retrenched  it.  He 
was  charged  with  having  stretched  the  law  of 
treason  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  of 
BaiUie  of  Jerviswood  and  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
the  sentence  against  the  latter  of  whom  was 
rescinded  by  act  of  parliament  in  king  William's 
reign  ;  but  he  has  not  been  without  vindicators 
on  this  head.  During  the  press  of  business 
which  the  state  of  public  affairs  threw  into  his 
hands,  sir  George  found  time  to  compose 
several  valuable  professional  works.  These 
were,  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  criminal," 
4to.  1678 : "  Idea  Eloquentia  forensis  hodiernse, 
una  cum  Actione  forensi  ex  unaquaque  Juris 
Parte,"  8vo.  1681  ;  this  piece  was  much 
esteemed,  as  well  for  its  matter,  as  for  the 
purity  of  its  language  :  "  The  Institutions  of 
the  Laws  of  Scotland,"  i2mo.  1684,  an  useful 
compendium,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed :  "  Observations  upon  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament," folio,  1686.  As  an  advocate  for 
monarchy,  he  wrote  "  Jus  Regium  :  or,  the 
just  and  solid  Foundations  of  Monarchy  in 
general,  and  more  especially  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Scotland,"  Lend.  1684:  this  piece  was 
dedicated  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for 
which  he  received  its  thanks  in  full  convoca- 
tion. He  further  served  the  royal  party  by 
publishing  a  "  Discovery  of  the  Fanatic  Plot ;" 
and  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  Charles  II." 
As  an  antiquarian  and  national  historian,  he 
wrote  "  Observations  on  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Nations  as  to  Precedency,  with  the  Science 
of  Heraldry  as  Part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;" 
and  a  "  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  and  Anti- 
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quities  of  Scotland  :"  die  latter  treatise  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Ur.  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Stillingflcet.  He  also 
discus.scJ  the  important  (juestion  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  "  Reflexions 
upon  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  that 
would  happen  by  an  incorporating  Union 
between  the  two  Kingdoms."  Several  addi- 
tional moral  and  miscellaneous  treatises  issued 
from  his  pen,  which  demonstrated  his  fertility 
and  variety  of  speculation,  if  they  were  no 
great  proofs  of  depth  and  accuracy  of  thinking. 

When  James  II.  abrogated  the  penal  laws, 
sir  George,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
protestant  religion  in  the  episcopal  form,  re- 
signed his  office.  It  wa.s,  however,  restored 
to  him  when  that  prince  had  been  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  different  measures, 
and  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  master's  interest 
in  the  subsequent  change.  He  opposed  in 
council  the  proposed  address  from  Scotland  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  in  1688, 
and  wrote  a  "  Memorial"  to  that  prince,  ex- 
horting him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  de- 
claration. At  the  convention  of  the  estates  he 
argued  warmly  against  the  declaration  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  throne,  and  the  election  of 
William  for  sovereign  ;  and  when  he  found  his 
resistance  ineffectual,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  student.  He  died  in 
London  in  May  1691,  and  was  buried  with 
uncommon  funeral  honours  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  several  children.  The 
character  of  sir  George  Mackenzie  stands  high 
for  learning  and  talents,  and  for  public  and 
private  worth.  His  political  principles  will  of 
course  be  differently  judged  of  by  the  opposite 
parties,  but  his  integrity  and  good  intentions 
seem  unquestionable.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.  Biogr. 
Brltiin. — A. 

MACKNIGHT,  jAMEs,a  learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Irvine  in  the  shire  of 
Air,  in  the  year  1721.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  tlie  school  of  his 
native  town,  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  by  his 
diligence  and  proficiency  he  secured  the  ap- 
probation of  his  tutors.  After  completing  the 
usual  course  of  academical  studies  at  Glasgow, 
he  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  and  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  university  of  Lcyden,  parti- 
cularly those  in  theology,  to  wluch  he  had 
shewn  an  early  attachment-  1  lere  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  many  valuable  books 


written  by  foreign  divines,  which  afterwards 
assisted  him  in  his  laborious  undertakings  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  Upon  his 
return  to  Scotland, he  was  licenced  as  a  preacher 
by  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  anil  chosen  to 
oiheiate  at  the  Gorbals,  near  Glasgow  :  a  situa- 
tion which  could  at  that  time  be  held  by  a 
licentiate,  before  ordination  to  the  pastoral 
function.  From  the  Gorbals,  Mr.  Macknight 
removed  to  Kilwinning,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Ferguson,  then  minister  of  that  place  ;  and 
acted  for  some  time  as  his  assistant  in  the 
charge  of  the  parish.  In  this  capacity  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  propriety,  that  his 
character  as  a  judicious  and  useful  minister 
began  to  be  established  ;  and  upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  atMaybole,  he  obtained  that  living, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heritors  and  people. 
Having  been  ordained  pastor  in  May  1753,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  ofTice  during 
sixteen  years,  with  such  assiduity  and  kindness, 
that  when  he  resigned  it  he  carried  with  him 
the  affections  and  regret  of  all  his  flock.  As  a 
pleasing  proof  of  tlieir  attachment  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  when  he  proposed  accepting  a 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Jedburgh,  many 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Maybole  joined  in 
earnestly  soliciting  him  to  continue  as  their 
pastor;  and  in  order  to  obtain  his  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  offered  not  only  to  augment 
his  income,  but  to  provide  him  an  assistant, 
should  the  state  of  his  liealth  render  it  necessary. 
This  generous  proposal,  however,  he  judged  it 
proper,  from  prudential  considerations,  to 
decline.  It  was  at  Maybole  that,  amidst  his 
professional  occupations  in  a  populous  charge, 
he  composed  his  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 
and  his  "  New  Translation  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles."  Of  the  former,  it  appears  from  his 
papers,  that  the  plan  had  been  conceived  by 
him  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
attendance  at  the  university ;  and  from  that 
time  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  publi- 
cation. '1  he  first  edition  of  this  work  made  its 
appearance  in  1756,  under  the  title  of,  "  A 
Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  in  which  the 
Natural  Order  of  each  is  preserved :  withaPara- 
phraseand  Notes,"  in  one  volume  quarto.  Al- 
though the  plan  of  it  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  former  harmonics,  in  supposing  that 
the  Evangelists  have  not  neglected  the  order  of 
time  in  the  narration  of  events,  the  reception 
which  it  inet  with  from  the  most  competent 
judges  was  so  favourable,  that  the  author  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  a  second  edition  ia 
1763,  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  considerable 
improvements;  consisting  chiefly  of  si.\  dis- 
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courses  on  Jewish  antiquities,  in  addition  to 
the  preliminary  obser\'ations  and  chronological 
dissertations  which  accompanied  the  first  edi- 
tion.    A  third  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1S04, 


in  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

In  the  year  1763,  likewise,  Mr.  Macknight 
published  another  work  of  great  merit,  entitled, 
"  The  Truth   of  the    Gospel   History,"   6cc. 
quarto ;    which  was  the  fruit  of  his   studies 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  editions  of 
his  "  Harmony."     Its  object  is,    to  illustrate 
and  confirm,  both  by  argument  and  an  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  what  is 
commonly    arranged    under    the    three  great 
heads  of  the  internal,  the  collateral,  and   the 
direct  evidences  of  the  Gospel    history.     By 
these  publications  our  author  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for    theological  learning ;    and  die 
university  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  his  merits,  conferred  on  him  the  de;jiee  of 
doctor  of  divinity.     In  the  year  1769,  he  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.     During  the  course 
of  the   same  year,  he  was   translated  to  the 
living  of  Jedburgh,   which  he  retained  about 
three  years,  and  where  he  received  from  his 
people  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  respect  and 
kindness.     In  the   year   1772,  he  was  elected 
minister  of  Lady  Tester's  parish  in  Edinburgh  ; 
from  which  he  was  translated,  in  1778,  to  the 
Old  Church,   where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     After  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence   in  Edinburgh,   there  were  few 
occurrences    in    the    life    of   Dr.    Macknight 
which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  narration. 
Besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  tlie 
pastoral    function,   his  situation  required  his 
attention  to  business  of  various  kinds,   parti- 
cularly the  management  of  the  different  chari- 
table foundations,   which  have  long  been  the 
boast  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  ;  and  his  ju- 
dicious counsels  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive  of   considerable   benefit  to  them,   in 
maintaining  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  as 
well   as    the   purity    of   their   administration. 
Among   other   objects  which   called   for   his 
.official  at  ntion  was  the  fund  established  by 
act  of  pailiament  for  a  provision  to  the  widows 
and  children   of  ministers  in   the   church  of 
Scotland.     As  one  of  the  trustees  appointed 
by  the  act,  he  had  long  taken  a  leading  part  in 
conducting  the  business  of  this  charity ;  and 
when  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  fund  had 
paved  the  way  for  an  increase  of  the  capital. 
Dr.  Macknight  was  nominated  by  the  trustees 
one  of  the  commissioners  10  solicit  the  renewal 
.  sf  the  a«t  of  pailiaraent.    This  waa  accordingly 


obtained  in  1779 ;  fixing  the  capital  at  100,000^ 
and  making  other  alterat;ons  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  funds.     With  respect  to  the  eccesiastical 
government  of  the   church  of  ocotland,   Dr. 
M.icknight  adhered  to  that  system  of  policy, 
which,   for  many  years  past,  has  guided   the 
decisions  of  the   genera!  assembly.      At  the 
same  time,  he  firmly  resisted  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  any  infringement  on  the  constitu- 
tional law   or  practice  of  the  church  5    and, 
accordingly,  when  some  of  his  friends  seemed 
to  wish  for  the  abolition  of  calls,  or  invitations 
from  the  people,  as  an  uimecessary  foi  m  in  the 
settlem.ent  of  ministers,  he  moved  and  carried 
a  resolution  of  the  assembly  in  1782,  declaring 
that   the    moderation    of    a   call    in    settling 
ministers  is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and 
constitutional  practice  of  this  church  ;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  continued  :  a  resolution  wliich 
was  afterwards  passed  into  a  declaratory  act. 
With  respect   to  the  business  which   usually 
occupies  the  general  assembly,  he  was  always 
considered  to  form  a  clear  and  sound  judgment ; 
OP  which  account  he  was  often  consulted  by 
the  leading  members  of  that  court.     On  several 
important  occasions,  likewise,  his  professional 
advice  and  assistance  were  of  essential  advice 
to  the  majistrates  of  Edinburgh,   with  respect 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  city. 

However,  what  chiefly  engaged  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  mind,  and  occupied  his  time  after  he 
became  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the 
apostolical  epistles.  This  work  was  the  result 
ot  the  author  s  unremitting  labour  during 
almost  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  that,  while  composing  it,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  professional  avo- 
cations, he  seldom  employed  less  than  eleven 
hours  every  day  in  study;  and  that  before  it 
came  to  the  press,  the  whole  manuscript  had 
been  written  no  less  than  five  times  with  his 
own  hand.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  in  the 
year  1787  he  published  his  version  "  Of  the 
Apostle  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
'ihcssaionians/'  quarto  ;  which  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  commit  the  whole  to  the  press.  It  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1  "95,  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  A  new  literal 
Translation  from  the  original  Greek,  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles  ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Notes  Philological,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical."  Throughout  the  whole  are  inter- 
spersed essays  on  several  important  subjects  ; 
and  to  the  fourth  volume  is  added  a  life  of  the 
apoetle  Paul,  which  contains  an  excellent  com" 
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■jK-ndium  of  tlie  apostolical  history.  One  grand 
object  of  the  author  w.is,  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  in  dilFicuIt 
passages,  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  tiie 
circumstances  to  which  they  allude,  and  a  due 
respect  to  parallel  passjges,  without  nrgnrd  to 
interpretations  of  mere  liuman  authority.  And 
his  performance  affords  sulFicient  evidence  of 
theauthor's  extensive  reading,  genuine  learning, 
and  critical  skill,  and  entities  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  intelligent,  judicious,  and  candid 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures.  After  the  publi- 
c  'tion  of  this  >vorlc,  Dr.  .Mack'iight  considered 
hunself  as  having  accomplished  the  greatest 
object  of  his  life  •,  and  as  he  wished  to  enjoy 
tlie  remainder  of  his  days  exempt  from  the 
labour  of  study,  he  resisted  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  urged 
him  to  utidertake,  in  the  same  manner,  an 
illustration  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Soon  afttr  this  period,  a  sensible 
decline  of  his  faculties,  particularly  a  failure 
of  his  memory,  was  observed  by  Ins  family, 
and  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  general  decay, 
which  indicated  his  approaching  change.  J  he 
disease  wliich  terminated  his  life  was  the 
spurious  peripneumony,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
cautious exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  wtatlier, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1799.  During 
his  illness,  his  mind  was  composed,  tranquil, 
and  resigned  ;  and  he  sunk  under  it  in  the 
month  of  January  1800,  when  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Macknight  had  acquired 
an  early  taste  for  classical  litcrature,and  perused 
the  writers  of  antiquity  with  critical  skill.  In 
the  speculations,  also,  of  metaphysical,  moral, 
and  mathematical  science,  he  was  a  considerabfe 
proficient.  His  piety  wis  sincere,  rational, 
and  without  ostentation  ;  and  to  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  was  his  highest 
•ambition.  lu  that  brancli  of  tlie  pastoral  office 
whicl)  in  Scotland  is  called  1>  cturiiig,  and  con- 
sists in  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  sacred 
writings,  his  learning  and  ability  were  much 
admired,  and  never  failed  to  please,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  and  edify  in  a  degree  which  seldom 
hasbeen  equalled.  As  a  preacher,  also,  without 
pretensions  to  the  graces  of  elocution,  he  had 
a  certain  carncstnesa  of  manner,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  and  from  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  be  u.scful,  which  always  commanded 
the  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the 
hearers.  And  his  constant  object  was  to 
enforce  on  the  minds  of  Iiis  people  the  truths 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  vice,  and  the 
advancement  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  good- 
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ness.     j4ci-oiiiil   prefixed  to  the  third  editioi}  cf 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels. — M. 

MACLAUUIN,  Coi.iN,  a  very  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician  and  philosopher  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  miniftir  of  Glenderule,  and  born  at 
Kilmoddm,  in  the  year  1698.  Having  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  early  education  devolved 
on  liis  uncle  Mr.  Daniel  Maclaurin,  minis!cr 
of  Kilfinnan,  who  in  the  year  1709  sent  him 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  during  five  years,  with  the  most 
diligent  and  indefatigable  application,  parti- 
cularly cultivating  the  matheniatical  sciences  j 
and  by  his  proficiency  he  secured  the  csteenx 
and  encouragement  of  several  gent!omi.n,  dis- 
tinguished,for  their  Irarning  and  worth,  who 
readily  opened  to  him  their  libraries,  and 
admitted  hin:  into  their  most  ii.timate  society 
and  friendship.  His  genius  for  maihematical 
learning  discovered  itself  so  early  as  at  twelve 
years  of  age ;  when,  having  accidentally  met 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  in  a  few  days  he  be- 
came master  of  the  first  six  books  without  any 
assistance.  From  this  time,  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  solving  the  most  curious 
and  difficult  problems.  When  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  had  already  invented  many 
of  the  propositions  wliich  were  afterwards 
published  as  part  of  his  work,  entitled  "  Geo- 
metria  Organica."  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  great 
applause  ;  on  vVhich  occasion  he  composed  and 
publicly  defended  a  thesis  "  on  the  power  of 
gravity."  After  spending  a  year  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
chiefly  resided  with  his  uncle  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1717.  In  this  retirement  he  pursued 
his  lavourite  researches  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  he  had 
done  at  the  university  ;  and  at  other  times  read 
the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  he  had  an 
exceedingly  good  taste.  In  the  autumn  of 
17 17,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  Marishal-collcge  of 
Aberdeen,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  that  chair  ; 
and  obtained  it,  after  a  comparative  trial  of  ttii 
days  with  a  very  able  competitor.  His  election 
to  this  post  was  a  most  happy  event  for  the 
university,  as  he  soon  revived  the  taste  of 
matheuvatrcuL^leaming,  and  raised  it  higher 
than  it  had  ever  existed  in  that  seminary.  In 
the  v.acation  of  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
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paid  a  visit  to  London,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving himself,  and  of  being  introduced  to 
the  illustrious  men  in  that  metropolis.  There 
his  merits  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  I-Ioadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  several  other  eminent  characters ; 
particularly  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  friendship 
he  ever  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  life.  During  this  visit, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
two  of  his  papers  were  inserted  in  their  Trans- 
actions •,  and  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled, 
"  Geometria  Organica,"  with  the  approbation 
of  their  president.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
the  description  of  curve  lines  by  continued 
motion,  and  furnishes  the  mathematical  student 
with  many  curious  theorems.  While  on  a 
second  visit  to  London,  in  1721,  he  became 
acquainted  wi;h  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  afterwards 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence as  long  as  he  lived,  communicating 
to  him  all  his  views  and  improvements  in  the 
sciences. 

In  the  year  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
congress  of  Cambray,  engaged  Mr.  Maclaurin 
to  accompany  his  eldest  son,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  travels,  in  the  capa- 
city of  tutor.  After  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  and 
visiting  some  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed 
in  Lorrain;  where,  besides  the  advantage  of  a 
good  academy,  they  had  that  of  the  con- 
versation and  manners  of  one  of  the  most  polite 
courts  in  Europe.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  "  On  the  Percussion 
of  Bodies,"  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1724;  and  of 
vhich  the  substance  is  inserted  in  his  "Treatise 
of  Fluxions."  Having  spent  the  appointed 
time  at  Lorrain,  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  his  pupil 
had  proceeded  so  far  on  their  tour  as  the  south 
of  France,  when  Mr.  Hume  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  at  Montpelier. 
Tills  painful  event  filled  Mr.  Maclaurin  with 
the  most  pungent  grief,  and  determmed  him 
immediately  to  return  to  h.is  professorship  at 
Aberdeen.  The  fame  of  his  genius  and  abi- 
lities was  now  widely  e.xtended,  and  rendered 
some  of  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh desirous  of  engaging  him  to  ;-upply  the 
place  of  iVir-  James  Gregory,  who  by  age  and 
infirmities  was  become  incapable  ot  teaching. 
There  were  some  difficulties,  however,  to  sur- 
mount, which  for  some  time  retarded  this 
desij^n  ;   partitul  uly,    the   competition  of  a 


gentleman  eminent  for  his  mathematical  know- 
ledge, who  had  good  interest  with  the  patrons 
of  the  university  ;  and  the  want  of  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  extra-professor.  But  these 
difficulties  were  got  over,  upon  the  receipt  of 
two  letters  from  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  one  of 
them  addressed  to  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  leave 
to  shew  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  university,  that 
great  man  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
qualifications  of  our  candidate  for  the  intended 
appointment,  and  expressed  warm  wishes  for 
his  election  ;  and  in  the  other,  written  to  the 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  besides  speaking  in 
high  terms  of  Mr.  Maclaurin's  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  accept 
of  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Gregory,  he 
offered  to  contribute  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
towards  a  provision  for  him,  till  the  mathe- 
matical chair  should  become  vacant. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  introduced  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  November  1725;  as 
was  at  the  same  time  his  learned  colleague  and 
intimate  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  Monroe,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  After  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
entered  on  his  new  appointment,  the  mathe- 
matical classes  soon  became  very  numerous, 
there  being  generally  more  than  a  hundred 
students  who  attended  his  lectures  every  year : 
and  as  these  were  of  different  standings  and 
proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
into  four  or  five  classes,  to  each  of  which  he 
dedicated  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  first 
of  November  to  the  first  of  June.  A  short 
notice  of  the  subjects  on  which  each  of  those 
classes  was  employed,  will  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  In  the  first  or  lowest 
class,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  he  taught 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's  "  Elements," 
plain  trigonometry,  practical  geometry,  the 
elements  of  fortification,  and  an  introduction 
to  algebra.  The  second  class  studied  algebra, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid, 
spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  the 
general  principles  of  astronomy.  The  third 
proceeded  in  astronomy  and  perspective,  read 
a  part  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  "  Principia,"  and 
attended  a  course  of  experiments  forillustrating 
them  ;  and  afterwards  had  the  Elements  of 
Fluxions  read  and  demonstrated  to  them. 
Those  in  the  fourth  class  read  a  system  of 
fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  "  Principia."  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin's lectures  on  these  different  subjects 
were  delivered  with  such  perspicuity  of  method 
and  language,  that  he  seldom  was  under  any 
necessity  of  repeating  his  demonstrations  j  but. 
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so  prent  wns  his  nnxiety  for  the  improvement 
of  bis  pupils,  that  if  at  any  time  thty  seemed 
not  fully  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  he 
vould  resume  the  demonstration  in  some  other 
mtthod,  to  try  if,  by  laying  it  before  them  in  a 
dificrent  Hght.  he  could  give  them  a  better 
view  of  it.  Besides  the  latsours  of  his  public 
profession,  he  had  fre<juently  many  other  em- 
ployments and  avocations.  If  an  uncommon 
experiment  was  s.iid  to  have  been  made  any 
wiicre,  the  public  were  desirous  of  having  it 
repeated  by  ]Mr.  Maclaurin.  If  an  eclipse  or 
comet  was  to  be  observed,  his  telescopes  were 
always  in  readiness.  The  ladies  too  would 
sometimes  be  entertained  with  his  experiments 
and  observations,  and  were  astonished  to  hrid 
how  cisily  and  familiarly  he  could  resolve  the 
questions  which  they  put  to  him.  His  advice 
and  assistance,  especially  to  the  young  gentle- 
men who  had  been  his  pupils,  were  never 
wanting  ;  nor  was  admittance  refused  to  any, 
except  in  his  teaching  hours.  The  ingenious 
of  all  ranks,  likewise,  were  fond  of  his  com- 
pany, and  took  up  much  of  his  time.  But, 
notwitlistanding  these  employments  and  inter- 
ruptions, he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  ;  for  which  purpose 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  ordinary  hours  of  sleep,  to  a  degree  that 
contributed  greatly  to  impair  his  health.  In 
the  year  1733,  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  formed 
for  society  as  well  as  contemplation,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  soli- 
citor-general to  king  George  I.  for  Scotland  ; 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  of  wliom  two 
sons  and  tliree  daughters,  together  with  his 
wife,  survived  him. 

In  the  year  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  publislied  a  treatise  entitled  "  J  lie 
Analyst  •,"  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
some  disputes  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
fluxionary  method,  to  explode  tlie  method 
itself,  and  also  to  charge  mathematicians  in 
general  with  infidelity  in  religion.  This  ac- 
cusation, in  which  INIr.  Maclaurin  considered 
himself  to  be  included,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  repel  ;  and,  accordingly,  began  an  answer 
to  Berkley's  book.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, other  answers  came  out,  which  rendered 
any  immediate  reply  from  himself  unne- 
cessary ;  and  at  the  same  time,  so  many  dis- 
coveries, so  many  new  theories  and  problems 
occurred  to  him,  that,  instead  of  a  vindicatory 
pamphlet,  his  work  came  out  a  complete 
"  Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  with  their  applic.ition 
to  the  most  considerable  problems  in  geometry 
and  natural  philosophy.     This  work  was  pub- 


lished at  Edinburgh  in  1742,   in  two  volume* 
quarto;  and,  as  it  co.>-t  him  infinite  pains,  so  it 
is  the  most  eonsidemblc  of  all  his  works,   and 
will   do   him   immortal  honour,  being  indeed 
the  most    complete    treatise    on    that    science 
which  has  yet  appeared.     A  society  having  for 
some   years  existed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  knowledge,   Mr.  M,>c- 
laurin    proposed    that    their    plan    should    be 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  branches 
of  physics,  as  well  as   the  antiquities  of  the 
country.     'I'liis  proposal  meeting  with  a  ready 
assent,     Mr.    Maclaurin's    influence    engaged 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of   the  first 
rank  and  character  to  become  members  of  the 
society,  the  earl  of  Morton  accepting  the  office 
of  president ;    and  several  gentlemen  of   dis-     ♦. 
tinction,  English  and  foreigners,  desired  also  to 
be  admitted  into  it.      At  the  monthly  meetings, 
Mr.   Maclaurin,    who    was    appointed   joint- 
secretary    with    Dr.    Plummer,    professor    of 
chemistry,  generally  read  some  performance  or 
observation  of  his  own,  or  communicated  the 
contents  of  his  letters  from  foreign  parts  ;  by 
which  means  the  society  was  informed  of  all 
new    discoveries    and    improvements    in    the 
sciences.     Several  of  the  papers  read  before 
this  society,  are  printed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  the  "  Medical  Essays."     Some  of 
them  are  likewise  published  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions;"  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
occasion  to  notice   a  great  many  more  in  his 
•'  Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  and  in  liis  "  Account 
ofSirlsaacNewton'sPhilosophical  Discoveries." 
Our  author  also  shewed  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  interest  of  science,  by  projecting  the  building 
of  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  conve- 
nient school  for  experiments  in  the  university  ; 
of  which   he  drew  an  elegant  and  well  con- 
trived plan.     y\nd  as  the  expence  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  to  be  defrayed  by  private 
contributions,    Mr.    Maclaurin    employed  his 
influence   so  successfully    in  obtaining    them, 
that  probably  he  would  have  been  able  soon  to 
complete  the  work,   had  not  the  unhappy  dis- 
orders of  the  country  intervened.     In  the  year 
1739,  when  the  earl  of  Morton  was  abour  to 
visit  liis  estates  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  assist  in  settling 
the  geography  of  those  islands,   which  is  very 
erroneous  in  all  our  maps  ;  to  examine  their 
natural  history,  survey  the  coasts,  and  take  the 
measure  of  a   degree  of  the  meridian.     His 
family  affairs,  however,  and  other  connections 
not  permitting   him  to   comply  with  tliis  re- 
quest, he  could   do  no  more  tl-.an  draw  up  a 
memorial  of  wliat  he  thought  necessary  to  be 
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obsetreH,  furnish  the  proper  instruments,  and 
recommenii  Mr.  Short,  the  celcbr;iied  optician, 
as  a  fit  person  for  managing  tliem.  Fro:ii  the 
account  which  he  received  of  this  visit  to  those 
islands,  he  was  made  more  sensible  than  before 
of  the  errors  in  the  geography  of  thcni,  which 
have  proved  the  occasions  of  numerous  ship- 
wrecks; and  he  engaged  several  of  his  scholars, 
who  were  then  settled  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  survey  the  coasts,  expecting  a  good  map  of 
Scotland  only  from  observations  made  by  skilful 
persons,  and  with  the  best  instruments. 

Ml.  Maclaurin  had  also  another  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  geography  and  navigation, 
of  a  more  extensive  nature  ;  which   was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  from  Greenland  to  the 
South  Sea,  by  the  north  pole.     After  reading 
-  all   the  accounts   which  he  could  procure   of 
voyages,  both  in  the  South  and  North  seas,  he 
was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  passage,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  if 
his  situation  could  admit  of  such  adventures, 
he  would  undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his 
own  expence.  But  when  schemes  for  finding  it 
cut  were  laid  before  parliament  in   1 744,   and 
his  advice   on   the  subject  was  requested  by 
several  persons  of  high  rank  and    influence; 
before  he  could  finish   the  memorials  which 
he  proposed  to  have  sent,  the   premium  was 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 
The  insertion  of  the  word  wtj/,  was  spoken  of 
with  regret  by    Mr.    Maclaurin,    on  account 
of  his  firm  persuasion  that  such  a  passage,   if 
at  all  to  be  found,   must  lie  not  far  froin  the 
pole.     In  the  year   1745,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  rebels,  after  having  got  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  king's  troops,    were  marching 
southwards,  our  author  was  one  of  the  first  to 
rouse  the  friends  of  the  protestant  succession, 
to  place  the  capital  in  a  state  of  defence  to 
resist  the    undisciplined    and    ill-armed    rebel 
force,  till  the  king's  troops,  who  were  daily 
expected,  should  come  to  its  relief.     With  tlie 
design  of  contributing  his  best  efforts  to  this 
object,  he  made  plans  of  the  walls,   proposed 
the  several  trenches,  barricades,  batteries,  and 
other  necessary  defences,  and   was  employed, 
night  and  day,  in  running  from  place  to  place, 
and  superintending    the   execution    of    those 
hasty  fortifications.    By  the  anxiety  and  fatigue 
to  which  he  was   thus  exposed,   he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  disease  which  not  long  after- 
wards  proved   fatal   to    him.     But,   notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  the  rebels,  either  owing 
to  neglect  or  treachery,  got  possession  of  the 
city ;    immediately  after  which  an  order  was 
issued  by  them,  commanding  those  wlio  had 


been   active  in   tl;e  defence  of  the   place  to 
subscribe  a  recant  tion  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  a  promise  of  submission  to  tlie  pretender's 
government,   before  a  stated  time,  on  pain  of 
being  deemed  and  treated  as  rebel;.      In  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  adhere    to  his  allegiance,    and    well 
knew  what  little  mercy  he  had  reason   to  ex- 
pect, should  he  fall  into  their  hands,  withdrew 
privately  into  England  ;  but  before  his  escape, 
found  means  to  convey  a  good  telescope  into 
the  castle,  and  concerted  a  method  of  supplying 
the  garrison  with  provisions.     As  soon  as  Dr. 
Herring,   then   archbishop   of  York,   was   in- 
formed that  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  north  of  England,   he  sent  him  a  most 
friendly    and   polite  invitation  to  reside  with 
him  during  his  stay  in  that  country,      i  his  in- 
vitation he  gladly  accepted,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratiiuile  for 
the  hospitality  and   kindness   with  which  his 
grace   treated    him.     "  Here,"  said   he,  in   a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  live  as  happily  as  a  man 
can  do,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  state   of  his 
family,   who   sees  the   ruin  of  jiis  country." 
While   at  York,   his  uncommonly  meagre  ap- 
pearance and  sickly  looks  exhibited  indications 
of  disease  ;  though,  not  being  apprehensive  of 
any  danger  at  that  time,  he  did  not  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  physician.     Upon  the  march  of 
the  rebel  army  into  England,  he  ventured  to 
return   to    Edinburgh  ;    but    his    anxiety   and 
fatigues,   and  his  being  exposed  to  most  tem- 
pestuous   cold    weather    on    his    journey,    so 
shattered  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
delicate  and  tender,   that  upon  his  arrival,   he 
complained  of  being  much  out  of  order.     It 
was    soon  discovered    that  his  disease    was  a 
dropsy  in  the  abdomen  ;  to  remove  which,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
at  London,  as  well  of  those  at  Edinburgh,  and 
three  tappings  proved  inefficacious.     His  be- 
haviour under  his  paiirful  malady  was  such  as 
became  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian  ;   calm, 
cheerful,  and  resigned;  his  senses  and  judgment 
remaining  m  full  vigour,  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June  1 746,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  four  months. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  learning,  but  by  the  qualities 
of  the  heart ;  his  sincere  love  to  God  and  men, 
his  universal  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety. 
His  favourite  studies,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
the  mathematics,  which  he  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  and  success,  influenced 
by  a  disinterested  love  of  truth,  and  aiming 
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constantly  at  improvement  ninl  ulih'ty.     The  still  more  endeared  his  studies  n  him,  wi';  the 

farther  he  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  geo-  use  they  are  of  demonstrating  the   being  and 

nctry  and  of  nature,   the  greater  his  avcriion  attributes  of  tlie  Ahniglity  Creator,  and  cota- 

giew   to   perfect    systems,     hypotheses,    and  blishing  tlie  principles  of  natural  religion  on  n 

tlognializing.     Without  peevishly  despising  the  solid  foundation;   equally  secure   against   ih-i 

att.iinmcnts  we  can  arrive  at,  or  the  uses  to  idle  sophistry  of  ilpieurcans,  and  the  danijerous 

wliich  tliey  serve,  he  saw  that  there  lay   in-  refinements  of   some  modern  mctatihysicians. 

iiniiely  more  beyond  our  reach  ;   and  used  to  To  this  use  Mr.  ]VIacIaarin  I'requemly  applied 

call    our  highest    discoveries  but    a    dawn   of  .them  :  and   he  was  ccjii  dly  zealous  in  the  de- 

knowkdgo,    suited   to  our  circumstances  and  fence   of  revealed   religion,   which   he    would 

wants  in  this  life  ;  which,  however,  we  ought  warmly  undertake  ■whenever   he  found  it   at- 

thankfully  to  acquiesce  in  for  the  present,  in  tacked,  either  in  conversation  or  writing,  tlow 

hopes  that  it  will  be  improved  in  a  happier  and  firm  his  own  persuasion  of  its  truth  was,  ap- 

inore  perfect  state.     His  peculiar   merit  as  a  pears  from  the  support  which  it  aflorded  liim 

philosopher    was,    that    all    his   studies  were  in  his  last  hours. 

accommodited  to  general  utility  ;  and  we  find  Among  Mr.  Maclaurin's  productions,  besides 
in  many  places  of  his  works  an  application,  the  articles  already  specified,  was  a  paper  sent 
even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories,  to  the  per-  in  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
fecting  of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  resolved,  in  the  year  1740,  on  account  of  which  he 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  compose  a  course  of  shared  the  prize  of  the  academy,  with  the 
practical  mathematics,  and  to  rescue  several  celebrated  1).  Bcrnouilli  and  Euler,  for  re- 
useful  branches  ot  the  science  from  the  bad  solving  the  problem  relating  to  the  motion  of 
treatment  which  they  often  meet  with  in  less  the  tides,  from  the  theory  of  gravity  :  a  question 
skilful  hands.  But  all  these  designs  were  pre-  which  had  been  given  out  durin"-  the  former 
vented  by  his  death  -,  unless  we  may  reckon,  as  year,  without  receiving  any  solution.  Having 
a  part  of  his  intended  work,  the  translation  of  only  ten  days  in  which  to  draw  up  tliis  paper 
Dr.  David  Gregory's  "  Practical  Geometry,"  he  had  not  leisure  to  transcribe  a  fair  copy  of 


which  he  revised  and  published,  with  additions, 
in  the  year  1745.  in  his  life-time,  however, 
he  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  his 
friends  and  country  by  his  superior  skill. 
Whatever  dilfieulty  occurred  concerning  the 
construction  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the 
working  of  mines,  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, the  conveying  of  water,  or  tlie  exe- 
cution of  anyother  public  works,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  always  ready  to  resolve  it.  He  was  like- 
wise employed  to  terminate  some  disputes  of     possible    Roots-,"   "On    the    Description    of 


copy 
it ;  so  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  revised  the  whole, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Fluxions." 
His  contributions  to  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," may  be  seen  in  the  different  volumes 
of  those  collections  from  No.  30  to  No.  42, 
both  inclusive,  and  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  "  Of  the  Construction  and  iVleasure  of 
Curves  ;"  "  A  New  Method  of  describing  all 
Kinds  of  Curves;"    "  On  Equations  withim- 


consequence,  which  Iiad  arisen  at  Glasgow 
concerning  the  gauging  of  vessels;  and  for  that 
purpose,  presented  to  tlie  commissioners  of 
excise  two  elaborate  memorials, containing  rules 
by  which  the  oihcers  afterwards  acted,  with 
their  demonstrations.  He  also  made  calcula- 
tions, relative  to  that  wise  and  humane  pro- 
vision which  is  now  establisheii  by  law,  for 
the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy, 
and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities  ;  en- 
tilling   them   to    certain   annuities    and  sums,    judgment  he  submitted  the  disposal  of  his  MSS. 


ptK 

Curves,  with  an  Account  of  farther  Improve- 
ments," &c.  ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Aimular 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  at  Edinburgh,  January  27th, 
I  742-3  ;"  "  A  Rule  for  finding  the  meridional 
Parts  of  a  Spheroid  with  the  same  Exactness  as 
of  a  Sphere  ;"  and  "  Of  the  Bases  of  the  Cells 
wherein  the  Bees  deposite  their  Honey." 
These  papers  conclude  the  list  of  our  author's 
writings  which  were  published  during  his  life- 
time.    After  his  death,   the  friends  to  whose 


upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  by  the  incumbent.  On  the  contrivance 
and  adjustment  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
bestowed  great  labour,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  bringing  it  to  perfection.  To 
find  that  his  knowledge  rendered  him  thus 
eminently  useful,  even  to  late  posterity,   must 


gave  directions  for  publishing  his  "  'J  reatise  of 
Algebra,"  and  his  "  Account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries."  'i"he 
first  of  these  works,  which  appeared  in  1748, 
though  it  had  not  the  advantage  to  be  finished 
by  his  own  hands,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind  ;  containing,   in  one  volume 


have  been  a  delightful  enjoytnent.    But  what    octavo,  of  a  moderate  size,  a  complete  ele- 
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mentary  treatise  of  tl^e  science  of  algebra,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  carried.     Subjoined 
to   it,  by  way  of  appendix,   is  a  Latin   tract 
♦'  De  Linearum  Geometricarum  proprietatibus 
generalllnts;"    which    appears    to  have  been, 
in  our  author's  judgment,   one  of  the  best  of 
his  performances,  and  on  which  he  employed 
some  of  the  latest  hours  that  he  could  give  to 
such  studies,  revising  it  for  the  press,   as  his 
last  legacy  to   the  sciences  and  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Maclaurin's  "  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Philosophical   Discoveries,"   which  was 
first   published  in    1748,   in   quarto,   and  two 
years  afterwards  in  octavo,  originated  in  the 
following  manner.      Upon  the  death   of  that 
great  man,  in  the  year  1728,  his  nepliew,  Rlr. 
Conduitt,  proposed  to  publish   an  account  of 
his  life,   and  requested    Mr.    Maclaurin's   as- 
sistance.    "I'Jiis  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  his  great  benefactor,  cheerfully 
promised,  and  soon  finished  the  history  of  the 
progress  which  philosophy  had  made  before  sir 
Isaac's  time.     That  history,  wliich  met   with 
the  approbation  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in 
London,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn, 
■was  the  first  draught  of  this  "  yVccount."     But 
Mr.  Conduitt's  death  having  prevented  the  exe- 
cution  of  his  part  of  the  proposed  life,  Mr. 
Maclaurin's  manuscript  was  returned  to  him, 
and  received  considerable  additions  and  altera- 
tions, till  it  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  was 
given  to  the  public.     The  author's  chief  design 
in  this  work  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain 
only    those    parts    of    sir    Isaac's    philosophy 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  controverted. 
This  is  probably  the  reason,  why  his  grand  dis- 
coveries concerning  light  and  colours  are  but 
transiently  and  in  general  touched  upon.      For 
it  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  the  experi- 
ments   on   which   his    doctrine    of   light   and 
colours   is  founded,  have  been  repeated  with 
due  care,  this  doctrine  has  not  been  contested; 
whereas  his  accounting  for  the  celestial  motions 
and  the  other  great  appearances  of  nature,  on 
the  principle  of  gravity,  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  even  attempted  to  be  ridiculed  by 
some    to  this   day.     Account   of  the   Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author  prefixed  to  the  luork  last 
vientio7H'd.      Htittcn's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

M  ACPMERSON,  James,  a  writer  of  much 
temporary  fame,  related  to  the  chief  of  the  clan 
of  that  name  in  the  Hij;hlands  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  He  studied  at  t'ne  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh ;  at  the  latter  of 
which,  in  1758,  he  printed  a  poem  entitled 
"  ihe  Highlander,"  which  displayed  some  fire 


and  fancy,  but  as  yet  undisciplined  by  taste. 
He   appears   to   have   been    designed   for   the 
church,    but  was   never  settled  in   any  cure ; 
and  in  1 760  he  was  Jiving  as  private  tutor  in 
the    family    of   Mr.    Graham,    of   Balgowan. 
About    this    time    he    surprized    the    literary 
world  by  publishing    "  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  translated   from   the  Galic   or  Erse  Lan- 
guage."    The  singularity  of  these  pieces,  the 
novelty  of  their  style   and  imagery,   and  the 
idea   that   they  were  the  product  of  a  remote 
age   and  rude   people,   caused  them  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  great  interest  by  many  lovers   of 
poetry ;  and  as  hopes  were  given  of  the  reco- 
very of  other  remains  of  the  kind,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  to  enable  Macpherson  to 
leave  his  employment,  and  visit  the  Highlands 
for  that  purpose.     Of  this  mission,  or  of  his 
leisure,  the  fruit  was  the  epic  poem  of  "  Fin- 
gal,"  with  several  other  poems,  said  to  be  com- 
posed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  king  of 
the  Highlands.     The  next  year  brought  forth 
"  Temora,"  an  epic  poem,  with  other  smaller 
ones,  also  in  the  name  of  Ossian.     A  warm 
controversy  was  soon  kindled  relative  to  their 
authenticity,   in   which   the    Scotch    were   in 
general  on  the  side  favourable  to  the  national 
honour,  v/hilst   many  oppugners  arose  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.    The  improbability 
of  the   existence  and  preservation  of  regular 
epic  poems  among  an  uncivilized  people  who 
had  not  the  use  of  letters,  the  abundance  of 
poetic  ornament,  and  the  elevation  and  delicacy 
of  moral  sentiment,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  all  mixture  of  puerility  and  extravagance, 
were  I'egarded  by  the  unprejudiced  as  strong 
presumptions  ag.iinst   their   being  real   speci- 
mens of  ancient  Erse  poetry.     Meantime  they 
met  with  a  number  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
not  only   in   Great  Britain,  but   on  the  con- 
tinent, into  several   languages  of  which  they 
were  translated.     They  were  commented  upon 
by  critics,  and  admitted  as  evidence  of  man- 
ners and  customs  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
The  blind  Ossian  was  placed  next  to  the  blind 
Homer,  and  the  mountains  and  heaths  of  the 
Highlands  were  converted  into  classic  ground. 
A   state  of  uncertainty  respecting  works   be- 
come so  famoiis  could  not  be  permitted  to  last, 
and  the  originals  were  loudly  called  for.     Ex- 
pectations were  frequently  given  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  were  not  fulfilled;  and  tlie  supposed 
translator,  instead  of  convincing  or  conciliating 
the  sceptical,  attempted  to  silence  them  by  a 
tone  of  arrogant  assumption.     For  this  he  was 
severely  chastised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tour 
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to  Scoilmd  i  and  a  menacing  letter  which  this 
attack  provoked  from  Macphcrson  was  retorted 
by  the  great  author  in  terms  of  dcfi  nice.  The 
controversy,  however,  continued  during  the 
life  of  Macphcrson,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  yet  terminated  ;  although  the  late  ni.isterly 
discussion  of  the  topic  by  Mr.  Laing  seems  to 
have  produced  a  general  opinion  tli.it  at  least 
the  great  mass  of  the  poems  is  modern  fiction; 
and  curiosity  is  novv-  mostly  limited  to  the  en- 
quiry how  far  it  may  have  h.id  a  foundation  in 
the  tr.iditionary  stories  still  current  in  the 
Highlands. 

To  resume  our  biographical  narrative,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  anticipated  by  pursu- 
ing one  subject:  Mr.  Macphcrson,  who  was 
found  to  have  talents  for  business  as  well  as 
for  invention,  was  taken,  in  1764,  by  governor 
Johnson,  to  Pensaeola  in  Florida,  as  his  secre- 
tary. After  executing  his  office  in  settling  the 
government  of  that  colony,  he  visited  several 
of  the  West-India  islands,  and  some  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  and  returned  in 
1766.  Resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  he  pub- 
lished in  1 77 1  "  An  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  quarto. 
This  work  is  elegantly  written,  and  contains 
much  valuable  matter ;  but  its  partiality  to 
Celtic  origin  brought  upon  the  author  some 
controversial  attacks  in  a  strain  of  illiberal  in- 
vective. The  success  of  his  Ossian  tempted 
him  to  undertake  a  task  from  which  he  derived 
neither  profit  nor  reputation.  '1  his  was  a 
"  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,"  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1773,  written  in  the  same  kind 
of  poetic  and  disjointed  prose  in  which  his 
Erse  remains  were  given-  At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  underwent  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  cri- 
ticism, and  was  soon  dismissed  to  total  obli- 
vion. From  this  period  he  fecms  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  historical  and  political  compo- 
sition-, aiui  such  was  his  industry,  that  in  1775 
he  published  "  The  History  of  Great  Britain, 
from  tiie  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,"  two  volumes  quarto.  It 
was  accompanied  with  two  other  volumes 
quarto  of  "  Original  Papers,"  serving  as  docu- 
ments and  authorities  for  the  History  :  these 
•were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  collected  by 
Carte,  the  historian,  from  the  Stuart  papers  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  and  the  papers  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  Luiienburgh  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Duane;  but  many  were 
added  which  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Mac- 
phcrson himself.  Although  in  this  publication  the 
author  discovered  a  considerable  predilection  lor 
the  Stuart  family, and  appeared  to  have  placed  too 


muehconfuience  in  the  representations  of  facts 
madeby  James  II.  in  the  manuscript  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  yet  it  certainly  made  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  iinportant 
part  of  English  history.  By  a  critic  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  writer  or 
his  party,  it  is  denominated  "  a  work  of 
great  importance  and  merit;  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  hitherto  unknown  or  much  mis- 
taken, are  set  in  a  just,  as  well  as  in  a  striking 
light ;  of  which  the  characters  are  drawn  witli 
ingenuity,  and  the  reflections  are  often  pro- 
found and  judicious."     Ahiith.  Rev.  vol.  LIV. 

Whatever  offence  lie  might  have  given  to 
tlie  zealous  friends  of  civil  liberty,  he  was  far 
from  having  injurcil  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  at  that  time  conducted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  and  when  the  resistance 
of  the  Americans  called  forth  the  pen,  as  well 
as  the  sword,  of  authority,  his  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  ablest.  His  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Tlie  Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against 
theClaimsof  theColonies,"  1 776, obtained  great 
applause  for  its  force  of  style  and  argument, 
and  was  industriously  circulated.  He  also 
wrote  "  A  short  History  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,"  1779, 
which  was  much  admired  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  assistance  was  given  to  government  in 
other  political  pieces.  His  services  received 
an  ample  reward  in  the  lucrative  post  of  agent 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  concerns  with 
the  East  India  company  were  at  this  time  mul- 
tifarious and  perplexed.  Mr.  Macphcrson 
wrote  several  appeals  to  the  public  in  behalf  of 
this  potentate  ;  and  it  being  thought  necessary 
that  the  nabob  should  have  a  representative  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was  returned  in  1 780,  for 
the  borough  of  Camelford,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1784  and  1790.  His  health  now  declining, 
he  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  to  a 
seat  which  he  had  built  called  Bellevue,  near 
Inverness,  where  he  died  in  February  1796. 
His  exertions  were  productive  of  opulence  \ 
and  among  his  bequests  was  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expence  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  original  Ossian.  He 
also  directed  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  monument  of  him,  to  be  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  at  Bellevue  ;  and  he 
ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  West- 
minstvr-abbey,  where  they  were  accordingly 
deposited  in  Poet's-corner.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagiiud  that  this  distinction  was  claimed  for 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator. — A. 

MACQUER,  Josfph,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1710.     He  was  brought 
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up  to  physic,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
professor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor-royal.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sci- 
ences of  Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Paris  ;  and  he 
held  the  medical  and  chemical  departments  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans.  M.  Macquer  made 
himself  well  known  by  several  useful  and  po- 
pular works  on  chemistry,  of  ^/hich  science  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  on 
the  modern  rational  plan,  before  the  new 
modelling  which  it  has  received  of  late  years. 
His  publications  were  "  Elemens  de  Chymie 
Theorique,"  1749 — i753j  i2mo.  "Elemens 
de  Chymie  Pratique,"  two  volumes  121110. 
1751 — 1756:  "Plan  d'un  Cours  de  Chymie 
experimentale  &  raisonnee,"  i2mo.  1757:  this- 
was  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  M.  Baume, 
who  lectured  on  chemistry  in  partnership  with 
him  :  "  Dictionnaire  de  Chymie,"  two  volumes 
octavo,  1766.  These  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  German  :  the  Diction- 
ary, particularly,  by  Mr.  Keir,  with  great  ad- 
ditions and  improve.ments.  He  wrote  like- 
wise "  Formulae  Medicamentorum  Magis- 
tralium,"  1763,  and  "  L'Art  de  la  Teinture  de 
Soie,  1763  ;  and  he  had  a  share  in  the  "  Phar- 
macopeia Parisiensis"  of  1758.  This  meri- 
torious writer  died  in  1784.  D/cf.  Hist,  de  la 
MerJ.  par  Eloy.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MACQUER,  Philip,  a  historical  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1720.     He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  the  weakness 
of  his  breast  not  permitting  him  to  plead,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  labours.     His  works 
were,    "  Abrege   Chronologique  de  i'Hibtoire 
Ecclesiastique,"  three  volumes  octavo,  compos- 
ed after  the  manner  of  Hesnault's  Chronolo- 
gical History  of  France  :    "  Les  Annales  Ro- 
maines,"    octavo,   1765,   also   a   chronological 
abridgment,  in  which  the  author  has  inserted  all 
tht*'  best   pieces  of  St.   EvremontI,  St.   Real, 
Montesquieu,  and  Mably,  concerning  the  Ro- 
mans :    "  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,"  two  volumes  octavo, 
1759 — 1765:  this  work  was  begun  by  Resnault, 
and  the  author  was  assisted  in  it  by  Lacombe. 
Macquer  had  also  a  share  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,"  and  in  Lacombe's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Syphilis"  of  Frac.istorius.     All 
liis  writings  are  accounted  exact  and  judicious, 
though  somewhat  dry.      Me  died  in  i  770,  leav- 
ing the  character  of  a  modest,  iiidustiiuus,  up- 
right and  unaftected  man.  ATokv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 
MACRINUS,  Opilius,  one  of  the  short- 
lived masters  of  the  Roman  empire,   was   a 


native  of  C;T:sarea  in  Africa,  of  a  low  origin, 
and  of  Mauritanian  extraction.     He  is  said  to 
have  been  a   slave  and  a  gladiator,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  sinca  he  first  raised  himself 
as  a  pleader  of  causes.      Having  in  this  capa- 
city been  serviceable  to  a  friend  of  Plautianus, 
the  niinister  of  Severus,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  favourite,  who  made  him  his  stcv.'ard. 
On  the  fall  of  Plautianus  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  life,  and  was  banished  to  Africa,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  the  united  professions 
of  rhetorician,  pleader,  and  counsellor.    iJeverus 
at  length  recalled  him,  and  made   him   post- 
master on  the  Flaminian  way.   Caracalla  created 
him   a    Ronran  knight,   and  he  rose  through 
different   employments    to   the   high  office  of 
pretorian-prefect.   In  tliis  post  he  is  said  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  honour  and  regard  to 
justice.     It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  accom- 
pany the  emperor  in  his  campaigns,  where,  be- 
ing rather  a  n)an  of  the  pen  than   the  sword, 
he  incurred  the  perpcrual  raillery  of  his  disio- 
lute  mastt-r.     He  likewise  fell  under  his  suspi- 
cion and  displeasure,  and  had  reason  to  think 
his  life  insecure,  v/hcn  an  incident  happened 
which  brought  him  into  itist-int danger.     Cara- 
calla,  who  was  equally  timid  and  superstitious, 
employed  ail  the  arts  of  divinaf;ou  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  especially  to  be  iiiform- 
ed  of  any  plots   against  his   person.      During 
his   absence  from  Rome  he   had  ordered  the 
prefect  of  the  city  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
any  predictions  of  this  sort ;  and  an   African 
soothsayer  having  foretold  that  Macriniis  and 
his  son  were  destined  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  prefect  thought  it  necessary  to  give  in;mc- 
dlate   information  of  the  circum-tance  to  the 
emperor,     i  he  dispatches  containing  this  intel- 
ligence, according  to  one  account,  were  sent 
first    to    the    emperor's    mother    at  "Antioch, 
which   gave  time   for    a   friend   of  Macrinus 
to  forewarn  him  of  his  danger ;  according  to 
another,  they  were  delivered  to  him  unopened 
by   Caracalla  himself  to  be  read.     He  found 
that  his  safety  entirely  depended  upon  striking 
the  first  blow;  and  engaged  a  discontented  sol- 
dier  to   stub   the   tyrant,    which   he    effected. 
(See  Caracalla.) 

An  election  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  pavt  Macrinus  had  had  in  the  death 
of  their  detestable  favourite,  elcv.ited  him  to  the 
vacant  throne,  in  .April  A.  D  217  The 
senate  readily  confirmed  the  nominaton, 
and  tlie  new  emperor  conferred  the  title 
of  Caesar  on  his  young  son  Diadumcni- 
anus.  Micrinus  wasaot  destituto  of  qualities 
and  principles  worthy  of  his  stadon ;  and  by 
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the  punishmont  of  infoimers  nnd  tlic  respect 
lie  pjiil  to  the  laws,  lie  riStorcJ  the  internal 
order  ami  trjniiuillitywhich  the  preceding  roign 
had  abolislicil.  1  lis  choice  of  ministers  of  low 
hirth,  like  himself,  however,  and  a  lofty  car- 
riage which  he  assumed,  gave  di^gust  to  the 
senators,  and  rendered  him  unpopular.  As  his 
disposition  was  far  from  warlike,  he  attempted 
by  humiliating  concessions  to  pacify  Artaba- 


execution  of  this  and  other  plans  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Heiodiaii.  Di).  Cnvicr.  Gibbtn, 
—A. 

MACRINUS,  Salmonios,  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  whose  proper  name  was  '):iljn  Salmon ^ 
was  born  at  Loudu.i,  and  flourished  in  tiic  six- 
teenth century.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  le 
Fcvre  d'Estaples,  and  displayed  such  a  f.<cility 
in   composiri)^  Latin   verse,  especially  of  the 


nus  the  Parthian  king,  against  whom  Caracalla     lyric  class,   that  he  was  called  the  I  lorace  of 


had  begun  hostilities.  Two  actions,  however, 
took  place,  in  both  of  wJiieh  the  Romans  had 
the  disadvantage,  and  i\lacrinus  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a  peace.  He  returned  dishonour- 
ed to  Antioch,  where  he  indulged  in  luxurious 
magnificence,  neglecting  the  alfairs  of  the  em- 
pire. He  had  in  view,  however,  certain  re- 
forms, one  of  which  proved  his  ruin.  While 
he  continued  to  the  soldiers  already  in  the  ser- 
vice the  extravagant  pay  and  privileges  confer- 
red by  his  predecessor,  he  put  the  new  recruits 
upon  a  reduced  establishment  and  severer  dis- 


his  time.  It  is  supposed  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Macrinus  on  account  of  his  extenuat- 
ed form.  He  was  matL-  preceptor  of  the  two 
sons  of  Rene  of  Savoy,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  well  in  this  employment,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived at  court,  wliere  he  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  the  seigneuis  de  liellai.  He  wrote  a 
great  nuniucr  of  verses,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  estsemcd  are  addressed  to  his  wife  under 
the  name  of  Gelonis.  He  died  at  Loudun  in 
1557.  Several  of  the  poems  of  this  writer  are 
contiined  in  the  second  volume  of  the    "  De- 


cipline.     This    salutary  alteration    occasioned  licia:  Poetarun*  Gallicorum."     A  collection  of 

great  discontents  in  the  army,  where  the  empe-  his  select  hymns  was  printed  by  R.  Stephens, 

ror  was  already  despised  ;  and  his  impolicy  in  octavo,  1540. 

suffering  a  l.irgc  force  to  remain  united  in  Sy-  The  son  of  the  preceding,  Charles  or  Charl- 
ria  during  the  winter,  atlbrded  an  opportunity  laus  Jllacri/iut,  was  also  a  good  Latin  poet  and 
for  the  propagation  of  a  mutinous  spirit.  At  a  learned  man.  He  was  preceptor  to  Catha- 
this  juncture, the  young  Bassianus  wasproduced  rinc  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Henry  IV.,  and  pe- 
at Emesa  by  his  grandmother,  Julia  Massa,  rished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew'*. 
as  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  and  was  declar-  Baillet.     Moreri.—A. 

ed    emperor   by    the   troops   in   that    station.         M  ACROBIUS,  Aurelius  Theodosius,  an 

(See  HuLiOGABALUS.)  Macrinus,  after  wasting  ancient  grammarian  or  philologist,  flourislied 

his  time  in  inactivity,  at  length  marched  from  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.     The 

Antioch  to   confront    his    competitor.       At   a  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ;   for  although 

village  about  a  day's  march  from  that  capital,  he  is  claimed  by  the  people  of   Parma,  who 

the  two  armies  met,  and  a  battle  ensued,  the  siiow   liis   toiMb,  he   hnnself  speaks  of  being 


fortune  of  which  was  still  dubious,  when  Ma- 
crinus shamefully  fled  from  the  field.  He 
pa.ssed  through  Antioch,  crossed  I^esser  Asia 
in  disguise,  and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia  with  the 
intention  of  passing  over  into  Europe ;  but 
being  there  recognized,  he  was  seized  and  con- 


born  in  a  country  where  the  Latin  tongue  was 
not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly  lived  at  Rome; 
hut  whether  he  was  the  same  Microbius  who 
was  great-chamberlain  under  Honorius  and 
Tlieodosius  II.  is  uncertain.  The  supposition 
that  he  held  that  olFicc  has  probably  been  the 


veyed  into  Cappadocia.     On  the  road,  learning     only  ground  for  imagining  him  to  have  been 
that  his  son  had  been  taken  and  killed,  he  leapt     a  Christian,  since  the  language  of  his  writings 


from  his  chariot,  and  in  the  fall  broke  his  arm. 
The  attendants  presently  dispatched  him,  and 
tarried  his  head  10  his  rival.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  June  218,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen 
months.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  tliis  emperor, 
that  he  meditated  a  great  reform  in  jurispru 


and  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogue  are  en- 
tirely heathen.  The  e.xtant  works  of  this  au- 
thor are  a  small  piece  on  grammar,  inserted  in 
the  collection  ot  "  Gramatici  Vetcres ;"  two 
bojks  of  commentaries  on  that  part  of  Cicero 
De    Repiiblica   wliicli    contain    the    Somiiiuni 


dencc,  by  abolishing  all  those  imperial  rescripts  Seipionis,  irom  which  he  appears  to  have  been 

which  hadobtained  theauthorityof  laws,  though  aPlatoni'-t;   and  a  dialogue  entitled   "Satur- 

often  issue<l  on  particular  occasions,  accord-  inlia,"  supposed  to  have  been  h;ld  at  the  fes- 

ing  to  the  caprice  of  the  prince  on  the  throne;  tlval  of  Saturn  by  a  company  of  learned  per- 

but  the  shortness  of  his  reign  prevented  the  sons,  whose  names  are  those  of  some  of  d»« 
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most  eminent  scholars  of  tliat  time.  The 
qu  stions  treated  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiqui- 
ty, mythology,  history,  and  poetry,  discussed 
in  a  miscellaneous  way,  with  many  references 
to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Romans;  and  although 
the  style  is  by  no  means  pure,  and  the  compo- 
sition is  without  skill,  yet  the  work  is  of  much 
utility  as  a  help  to  classical  erudition.  From 
the  frequent  passages  transcribed  without  ac- 
knowledgment from  known  authors,  Macro- 
bius  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  a  plagiarist; 
but  as  he  expressly  mentions  in  his  preface  an 
intention  of  borrowing  in  this  manner,  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted  of  that  charge.  The 
editions  of  this  author  are  numerous;  the  best 
are  those  of  the  Variorum  and  Gronovius, 
LiJgd.  Bat.  octavo,  1670;  of  the  Vulpii,  Fatav. 
octavo,  1736;  and  of  Zeunius,  Lips,  octavo, 
1774.  Tiraboschi.  Moreri.  Bihliogr.  Diet. 
—A. 

MADDOX,  Isaac,  an  English  prelate  of 
some  note  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  obscure  parents,  and  born  at 
London  in  the  year  1697.  Having  lost  his 
parents  while  very  young,  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  an  aunt,  who  placed  him  in  a  charity 
school,  where  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  a 
taste  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Afterwards  he 
was  sent  on  trial  to  a  pastry-cook;  but  before 
he  could  be  bound  an  apprentice,  the  master 
told  his  aunt  that  he  was  not  fit  for  trade,  as 
his  sole  delight  was  in  reading  books  of  learn- 
ing, and  therefore  advised  that  she  should  send 
him  back  to  school,  where  he  might  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.  By  the  assistance 
of  some  friends  who  were  dissenters,  an  exhi- 
bition was  afterwards  obtained  for  him  to  one 
of  the  universities  in  Scotland.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  formerly  heard,  that  after  going 
through  a  course  of  academical  studies,  he 
officiated  for  a  time  as  a  dissenting  minister, 
in  one  of  our  northern  counties.  We  do  not 
vouch,  however,  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
anecdote;  and,  if  such  were  the  fact,  he  must 
have  very  soon  determined  on  conformity  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  authority  from 
■which  our  narrative  is  taken  states,  that  not 
caring  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotlar.d, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  bishop  Gibson, 
and  was  admitted  of  Queen's-coUege,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Having  received 
episcopal  ordination,  he  at  first  served  as 
curate  at  .St.  Bride's;  was  then  appointed  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Dr.  Waddington,  bisliop  of 
Chichester,  whose  niece  he  married ;  and  was 
aftejrwards  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Vc- 


dast,  in  Foster-lane,  London.  In  the  year 
1729,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
queen  Caroline;  about  which  time,  most  pro- 
bably, he  was  created  doctor  by  a  diploma 
from  Lambeth.  In  1773,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Wells;  and  in  the  same  year  published  the 
piece  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  consisting 
of  "  A  Revievif  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans," under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Government,  Doctrine,  and  Worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  established  in  the 
Reign  of  Qiicen  Elizabeth,"  octavo.  In  1736, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  and 
in  1743,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester. As  a  prelate  of  the  church,  he  is  com- 
mended for  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  prudence  and  paternal  treat- 
ment which  he  displayed  in  the  government  of 
his  clergy.  Of  his  generous  attention  to  their 
interest  he  afforded  evidence,  by  many  boun- 
tiful donations,  and  by  assigning  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  during  his  life,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  benefices  of  his  diocese. 
He  was  also  a  zealous  encourager  of  public, 
useful,  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  was 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  British  fishery,  by 
which  he  lost  some  money.  To  the  London 
hospitals  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  he 
was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Worcester  infir- 
mary, in  1745.  He  abounded,  likewise,  in 
private  charities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
hospitality  and  generosity,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  cheerfulness,  affability,  and  good  na- 
ture. As  a  proof  that  he  possessed  these  qua- 
lities, and  also  as  an  honourable  testimony  that 
he  was  above  the  false  pride  of  concealing  his 
humble  origin,  a  gentleman  has  related,  that, 
dining  with  him  once  at  Hartlebury,  after  a 
handsome  entertainment  some  tarts  were  in- 
troduced ;  when  the  bishop  pressed  the  com- 
pany to  taste  his  pastry,  saying  pleasantly  "  that 
he  believed  that  they  were  very  good,  but  that 
they  were  not  of  his  own  making."  This  was 
a  joke  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating.  He 
died  in  1759,  about  the  age  of  sixty- two.  Ex- 
cepting the  article  already  noticed,  he  only 
published  fourteen  single  "  Sermons,"  preach- 
ed on  public  occasions  between  the  years  1734 
and  1752.  'NLhols^ s  Anecdotes  of  Bower. — M. 
MADiLRNO,  Charles,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1556  at  Bissona,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Como,  in  Ijombardy.  He  went  at  a 
very  early  age  to  Rome,  where  his  uncle,  Do- 
minico  Fontana,  was  then  in  full  employ  as  an 
architect.  After  studying  design,  his  genius 
appearing  to  point  to  sculpture  he  was  placed 
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vi-ith  an  arfist  in  that  branch.  His  progress  in 
modelling  was  such,  that  his  uncle  confidfd  to 
him  the  works  in  stucco  of  the  buildings  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  but  at  length  he  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  arcliitecture.  At  the 
death  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  magnificent  catafalque 
for  his  interment  was  designed  and  executed 
by  ^laderno.  Under  the  three  succeeding 
short-lived  popedoms,  the  public  works  in 
Rome  were  suspended;  but  when  they  were 
resumed  by  Clement  VIII.  they  were  chiefly 
committed  to  this  artist.  Several  cardinals  and 
nobles  also  employed  him  for  their  palaces  and 
other  edifices;  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
tliat  when,  on  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  in  1605, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
should  be  brought  to  a  termination,  the  plans 
of  Maderno  were  preferred  to  those  of  eight 
cariipetitors,  and  the  work  was  placed  under 
his  direction.  Three  branches  of  the  Greek 
cross,  which  was  Michael  Angelo's  original 
design,  were  completed  ;  and  the  fourth,  with 
the  portico,  remained  to  be  constructed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pope's  orders,  Maderno  lengt'a- 
ened  the  fourth  branch  so  as  to  change  the  plan 
into  a  Latin  cross.  His  portico  and  west  front 
have  been  censured  for  want  of  magnificence; 
•and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  vast  edi- 
fice, wliich  was  108  years  in  building,  was  not 
finished  with  the  same  ability  that  it  was  com- 
menced. But  it  is,  in  fact,  often  more  diifi- 
cult  to  bring  to  perfection  the  plan  of  another 
than  to  execute  an  original  one.  This  archi- 
tect was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  ponti- 
fical palace  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  He  also 
raised  a  fine  fluted  column  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  peace,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  pedestal  in  the  square  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Besides  his  proper  architectural 
employment  in  building  and  decorating  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  palaces,  he  was  sent  by 
the  pope  on  a  commission  to  examine  the  ports 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  afterwards  sur- 
veyed the  lake  of  Perugia  and  circumjacent 
country,  in  order  to  divert  the  inundations  of 
the  river  Chiana.  He  was  consulted  upon 
most  of  the  great  edifices  undertaken  in  his 
time,  as  well  in  France  and  Spain,  as  in  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy.  His  last  work  was 
the  magnificentBarberini  palace  of  Urban  VI II., 
which  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  complete. 
Suflcring  under  the  stone,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  in  a  cliair  to  superintend  the  work- 
men ;  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours  in 
1629,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  had 
ietn  ten  popes,  by  most  of  whom  he  had  been 


regarded  with  favour.     D' jlrginvlUe  Via  dtt 
ylrchit. — A. 

M.i^CeNAS,  Caius  CiLNius,  a  celebrated 
minister  of  state  and  patron  of  letters,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  who  derived  his  orii;in  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  Of  his  education 
and  early  life  nothing  is  known;  nor  arc  we 
informed  of  the  origin  of  that  great  intimacy 
between  him  and  Augustus  which  so  much 
distinguished  him.  He  appears  to  have  been 
with  him  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  his  great-uncle  Julius  Cccsar, 
and  to  have  attended  him  afterwards  through 
all  fortunes.  He  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of 
Mutina  fought  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa  agiinst 
Antony,  and  also  at  that  of  Philippi,  and  is 
said  to  have  displayed  both  valour  and  military 
skill.  He,  however,  chiefly  served  his  master 
in  a  civil  capacity,  and  was  011^  of  the  three 
intimates  who  were  delegated  by  him  to  effect 
an  accommodation  with  Antony,  when  that 
triumvir,  arriving  from  Egypt,  had  laid  siege 
to  Brundubium.  He  afterwards  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  prevent  those  disturbances  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  intelligence  that 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  had  sufl^ered  greatly  from 
a  storm;  and  by  his  address  he  preserved  the 
public  tranquillity.  When,  in  the  early  part  of 
ins  reign,  Augustus  held  a  consultation  with 
this  minister  and  his  other  confident  Agrippa 
on  the  great  question  whether  he  should  retain 
or  lay  down  his  power,  Maecenas  is  related  to 
have  given  the  advice  that  he  should  keep  the 
supremacy,  but  exercise  it  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  cover  of  those  authorities  to  which 
the  Roman  people  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  republican  constitution.  During  a  long 
period  he  held  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
Rome,  to  which  his  political  talents  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted ;  and  with  perfect  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  and  vigilance  to  maintain  his  in- 
terests, he  was  not  chargeable  with  any  acts 
of  cruelty  or  oppression.  Of  his  great  fami- 
liarity with  his  master,  and  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  exerted  his  influence,  the  following 
remarkable  instance  is  related:  Augustus  once 
sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  as  was  his  fre- 
quent custom,  had  condcmmed  several  crimi- 
nals to  death,  and  was  proceeding,  when  M;h- 
cenas,  unable  10  approach  him  through  the 
crowd,  wrote  on  a  billet,  which  he  caused  to  be 
handed  to  him,  "  Surge,  carnifex,"  "  Rise, 
hangman!'"  and  the  emperor  immediately  obey- 
ed. No  minister  appears  to  have  been  more 
the  personal  friend  of  his  sovereign  tlian  Mae- 
cenas; bit  he  was  partly  indebted  for  die  em- 
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peror's  frequent  visits  to   the   attachment  of  death,  however,  B.  C.  8,  he  instituted  Augustus 

the  latter  for  his  wife  Terencia,  at  which,  like  his  general  heir,  making  him  arbiter  of  the  lega- 

a  true  courtier,  he  connived.     Terentia  was  of  cies  ht  left  to  his  friends.      To  M:tcenas  is  at- 

a  capricious  and  haughty  disposition,  and  their  tributed  by  the  historian  Dio  the  introduction 

domestic  quarrels  were  frequent;  but  such  was  of  warm  baths  into  Rome,  and  also  the  inven- 

her  influence  over  her  husband,  that  he  could  tion  of  a  species  of  short-hand,  by  the  help  of 

not  resolve  to  part  with  her.     Although  active  which  orations  could  be  taken  down  from  the 

and  vigorous  in  his  official  character,  he  was  a  mouth  of  the  speaker:  this,  however,  is  by  most 

man  of  singular  softness  and  effeminacy  in  his  writers  ascribed   to  Cicero's  freedman   Tiro; 

manners,    addicted    to  pleasure,   and   all   the  and   it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  perfected 

modes    of    luxurious    indulgence.       Velleius  under  the  inspection  of  this  minister.     Mcreri. 

Paterculus  sketches  his  portrait  in  a  few  mas-  Univin.  Hist.     Crevier. — A. 
terly  strokes.     "  A  man,  where  vigilance  was         MAFFKI,  Giampietro,  a  learned  Jesuit, 

required,  sleepless,  provident,  and  active;  but  was  born  at  Bergamo  in   1535.     By  his  two 

as  soon  as  a  relaxation  from  business  could  be  maternal  uncles,  Basil  and  Chrysostom  Zanchi, 

permitted,  dissolved  in  more  than  feminine  in-  nobles  of  that  city,  he  was  instructed  in  the- 

•dolence  and  delicacy."      He  was   learned,  as  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  philosophy 

well  as  a  lover  of  learning,  and  displayed  proofs  and  theology.    He  accompanied  Basil  to  Rome, 

of  grfat  literary  talents;  but  his  style  was  in-  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Care, 

fected  with  the  satne  softness  which  character-  the  Manuzzi,   and  other  learned  men  then  in 

ised  his  manners,  and  was  overrun  with  affec-  that  capital.     After  the  death  of  liis  uncle,  he 

tstion  and  false  taste.     Yet  the  soundness  of  accepted  in  1563  an  invitation  from  the  republic 

his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  writings  of  of  Genoa  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 

others  seems  apparent  from  the  merit  of  those  that  city,  with  an  ample  salary.     He  acquired 

on   whom    he    bestowed   his  patronage.     His  great  applause  in  this  oihce,  and  was  also  made 

name  is  perpetuated  by  the  two  great  Roman  secretary  to  the  state;  but  in  1565  he  chose  to 

poets,  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  their  munificent  return   to   Rome,   where  he  entered  into  the 

friend  and  intimate  associate.     Horace,  in  par-  society  of  Jesuits.     Ke  passed  six  years  in  the 

ticular,  lived  with  him  upon  a  footing  of  free-  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  Roman  college,  dur- 

dom  and  familiarity  which  docs  equal  hotiour  ing  which  he  translated  into  the  Latin  the  his- 

to  both ;   and  no  name  appears  with  so  much  tory  of  the  Indies  by  Acosta,  with  many  letters 

distinction  in   his  works  as  that  of  Majcenas.  of  Jesuit  missionaries  In  the  East  Lidies,  pub- 

,In  one  passage  in  his  satires  a  highly  respect-  lished  in   1570.     The  reputation  he  gained  by 

able   idea^  is  given  of  the  terms  on  which  he  this  performance  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
opened  his  house  to  men  of  letters,  discourag 


ing  all  intrigue  and  rivalry,  and  assigning  to 
each  a  place  according  to  his  merit.  (Sat.'ix. 
I.  i.J.  Virgil  de^licated  to  him  his  admirable 
Georgics,  which  appear  to  have  been  compos- 
ed at  his  request.  Both  these  poets  were  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Augustus;  and  so  signal  were  his  good  offices 
towards  literary  genius,  that  the  name  of  .1 
Macetias  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  its  li- 


Liibon  by  cardinal  Henry,  in  order,  from  me- 
moirs that  were  to  be  furnished  him,  to  draw 
up  a  complete  history  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests in  the  Indies,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
christian  religion  in  those  countries.  He  was 
engaged  many  years  in  this  work,  much  re- 
spected at  court,  both  during  the  cardinal's  life, 
and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Re- 
turning to  Italy  in  1581,  he  spent  several  years, 
partly  ;-t  Rome  and  partly  at  bienna,  in  learned 


beral   patrons.     Of  his  own    writings   several  hbours,  and  at  length  was  placed  by  Clement 

pieces  existed  in  the  time  of  Seneca;  but  the  VIl  1.  in  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 

only  specimen  of  his  composition  which  has  ing  in  Latin  the  annals  of  Gu-gory  XIII.,  begun 

come  down  to  modern  timts  is  a  few  verses,  by  him  in  the  Italian  laiiguage.'He  had  written 

the  sense  of  which  ^s,  th.it  under  all  the  bodily  three  books  of  this  work,  when  lie  was  seized 

sufferings  and  infirmities  ihat  could  be  accumu-  with  a  disorder  of  which  he  died  at  Tivoli,  in 

lated  upon  him,  he  would  bt  content  merely  to  October  1603. 

live;  a  sentiment    which   an  old    Roman,   or  The    principal    work  of  this  writer,  is  his 

a   Grecian  philosopher,    would   doubtless    re-  "  Historiarum  Indicarum,  lib.  xvi,"  frequent- 

gird  as  the  extreme  of  biiseutss  and  coward-  ly  printed  in  folio  and  octavo,  and  finally  at 

KC.     It  is  said  that  a  coolness  took  place  in  his  Ikrgamo  in   two  volumes   quarto,   1747.      It 

latter  years  between  him  and  the  emperor;  at  his  does  not  pass  for  a  judicious  composition,  much 
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fabulous    matter  being   intermixed    with   true 
history,  so  as  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  whole. 
Its  cliicf  merit   is  tint  of  the  style,  which  is 
very  pure  and  elegant,  though  sometimes  in- 
flated.     The  author   was   indeed    fastidiously 
nice   in   his  language,    often   spending   whole 
hours  in   polishing  a  phrase,  which  rendered 
him  a  very  slow  composer.     It  is  said  that  he 
requested  permission  of  the  pope  to  recite  liis 
breviary  in  Greek,  that  he  might  not  sully  the 
purity  of  his  taste  by  barbarous  Latin.     His 
work   "  De  Vita  &  Moribus  Saneti  Ignatii"  is 
also   much   valued   for  its  style.     He  was  an 
elegant  writer  in  Italian,  in  which  he  compos- 
ed  the  "  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,"  not  pub- 
lished  till  1742,  and  the  "  Lives  of  Seventeen 
Holy  Confessors."     Tirakschi.     Monri — A. 
MAFFEI,    pRANCis-Scifio,    marquis,    an 
eminent    Italian    writer,    born    at    Verona  in 
16'' 5,  was  the  third  son  of  the  marquis  Jolm 
Francis   Mallei   and  of  Silvia  Pellegrini.     His 
early  education   was  entirely  conducted  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  superior  accomplishments. 
At  A  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege at  Parma,  where  he  liistinguished  himself 
by  his  attachment  to  poetry,  both  Latin  and 
Italian.     After  completing  his  studies  he  vi- 
sited   Milan,    Genoa,   and    Rome,  and  at  the 
latter  capital  was  adaiittcd  into  the  Academy 
degli   Arcadi.     Returning  to  his  native  city, 
he  assiduously  cultivated  polite  literature,  and 
in  1 700  wrote  a  criticism  on  the  "  Rodogune" 
of  Corncille.     Uniting  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
with  that  of  gallantry,  he  maintained  before  an 
assembly  of  both  texcs  in  the  Academia  Fiia- 
monica  of  Verona  certain  "  Conclusioni  il'A- 
more,"  in  which  the  elegance  of  his  language 
and  vivacity  of  his  sentiments  were  equally  ad- 
mired. 

Not  contented  with  the  laurels  of  peace,  he 
took  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  succession- 
war  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field  ;  and  in 
1703  joined  his  second  brother,  who  was  a 
general  of  the  Bavarian  troops  in  alliance  with 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
jiawert,  and  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  his  brother's  life  by  disarming  an  officer 
whose  pistol  was  pointed  at  him.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Verona, 
and  resumed  those  literary  occup.itions  which 
he  never  afterwards  quitted.  After  some  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  retorin  the  literary  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  he  undertook  the  more  im- 
portant task  of  reforming  their  moral  princi- 
ples, especially  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  to  which  his  brother  was  near  falling 
i.  Sicrifice.     The  rules  for  conducting  private 


quarrels  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  system, 
under  the  name  of  the  ictence  of  chivalry.   This 
he  attacked  first  in  a  small  publication  entitled 
"  La  Vanlta  della  sci.nza  cavalleresca,"  and 
afterwards  in  a  large  work,  "   Della  seisnza 
chiamata  cavalleresca,"  dedicated  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XL,  and  first  printed  at  Rome  in  3710, 
quarto.    •  This   was   a   performance    of  much 
learned  research  and  solid  argument,  written 
in  an  admirable  style  and  with  great  clearness 
of  method.     It  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause,   and    passed   through   several  tilitions. 
The   enquiries  in  wl.icli  he  had  been  engaged 
led  him  to  detect  a  fiction  respecting  a  suppos- 
ed  religious  order  of  knighthood  founded  by 
Constantine  the  Great;  and  as  he  was  a  decid- 
ed enemy  of  imposture  of  all  kinds,  he  exposed 
it  in  a  tract  "  De  Fabul.i  Equestrls  Ordinis  Con- 
stantiniani,"    1712,  under  the  name  of  Zurigo. 
Somewhat  before  this  time  he  had  displayed 
his  zeal  for  Italian  literature  by  urgmg  Vallis- 
nieri  and  Apostolo  Zeno  to  set  on  foot  a  good 
literary  journal  in  the  Italian    language;    and 
he  contributed  to  it  a  learned  preface  and  two 
dedications,    with  several  articles  relative  to 
science  and  letters. 

The  reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  was 
another   point    in    whicli  the  marquis  greatly- 
interested  himself.      In  order  to  banish  from 
the  .scene  the  unworthy  pieces  which  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  he  first  made  a  collection  of 
the  best  Italian  tragedies,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Teatro  Italiano,"  prefixing 
a  dissertation  containing  a  short  history  of  the 
Italian  stage,  with  some  strictures  on  ;!ie  French 
dramatists.     He  then,  by  way  of  model,  pro- 
du-ced  in  1714  his  tragedy  of  "  JNIerope.''     Few- 
pieces  of  the  kind  were  ever  more  successful. 
The  number  of  editions  is  scarcely  to  be  reckon- 
ed ;  it  was  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages; and  it  had  that  certain  mark  of  cele- 
brity, an  attendant  swarm  of  critics  and  cen- 
suicrs.      Among  these  was  Voltaire,  who  af- 
terwards  wrote  a  tragedy  of  the  same  name 
and  subject  by  way  of  comparison,  which  is  one 
of  his  finest  works.     If  that  of  MafFei  is  in- 
ferior to  the  French  master-piece,   it   cannot 
however  be  denied  to  possess  great  beauties  of 
language  and  sentiment.       The  marcjuis  also 
gave  a  specimen  of  comedy  in  .i  piece  entitled 
"  Commedia  delle  Ccrimonie;"    and   he   en- 
riched   the   stage   with  a  drama,  called  "  La 
Fida    Ninfa."      Of  his   more  serious  studies, 
those  of  antiquity  and  theology  were  the  fa- 
vourites; the  first,  chiefly  directed  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  native  country  and  citv;  the  se- 
cond, animated  with  zeal  for  the  Roman  catho- 
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lie  faith  Of  his  numerous  p'ubHcations  relative 
to  these  objects,  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal,  in  chronological 
order.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  early- 
attention  paid  in  Italy  to  ancient  literature,  he 
published  in  172c,  "  Traduttori  Italiani,"  or  a 
notice  of  versions  of  Latin  njid  Greek  authors 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Having  discovered 
an  ancient  manuscript  library  in  Verona,  which 
had  long  been  unknown,  he  published  from  it, 
in  1 72 1,  "Cassiodovii8enatorisComplexiones," 
■with  a  learned  introduction  and  annotations. 
A  commission  which  he  received  from  Victor 
Amadcus,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  he  was 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  collect  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  scattered  through  his 
country,  was  a  very  agreeable  variation  of  his 
sedentary  employments.  To  this  prince  he 
dedicated  his  useful  worlc  entitled  "  Istoria 
Diplomatica,"  being  an  introduction  to  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  pieces  uinlnguished 
under  the  name  of  diplomas,  with  a  collection 
of  several  documents  hitherto  Inedited  :  it  was 
published  in  1727,  4to. 

He  had  already  manifested  his  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  city  by  aii  attempt  to 
prove  that  Verona  was  never  subordinate  to 
Brescia,  as  was  commonly  affirmed  ;  and  in 
1732  he  raised  a  durable  monument  to  her 
fame  by  his  learned  work  "  Verona  Illustrata." 
In  this  was  comprised  his  "  Trattato  degll 
Anfiteatrl,"  published  four  years  before ; 
a  noble  ancient  armphitheatre  being  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  Verona.  This  per- 
formance, in  four  parts,  is  replete  with  curious 
information  relative  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities, not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the  north 
ofJtaly  in  general,  and  ranks  among  the  ablest 
and  most  interesting  of  topographical  works. 
In  the  same  year,  tlie  fifty-seventh  of  his  age, 
he  undertook  a  tour  into  foreign  countries, 
with  the  advantage  of  mature  experience,  and 
a  reputation  fully  established  throughout  Eu- 
rope. One  of  his  principal  objects  was  the 
collection  of  ancient  inscriptions,  with  a  design 
to  unite  them,  together  with  all  those  collected 
by  Gruter  and  others,  Into  one  body.  He 
passed  through  Geneva  to  the  south  of  France, 
all  the  principal  towns  of  which  he  visited, 
every  where  examining  the  relics  of  antiquity 
and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Paris  In  1733,  he  printed  an 
account  of  what  he  had  surveyed  under  the 
title  of  "Galilee  Antlqultates  qusgdam  Selectse," 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  learned  friends. 
In  that  capital  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  excited  general  admiration  by 


his  vivacity,  gayety,  and  social  qualities,  joined 
to  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  worth,  and  the  in- 
formation of  an  universal  scholar.  1'hese 
excellencies  of  character  procured  an  easy 
pardon  for  his  prepossession  in  favour  of  his 
own  Ideas,  his  dictatorial  manner, his  Impatience 
of  contradiction,  and  his  excessive  praises  of 
his  native  country,  which  could  not  but  try 
the  patience  of  his  French  auditors.  He  was 
elected  by  acclamation  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  although  there  was 
no-yacancy,  and  was  a  frequent  attendant  on 
Its  meetings.  The  disputes  concerning  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  at  that  time  divided  all 
Paris,  int'jrested  him  so  warmly,  that  he  sat 
down  to  sc'idy  the  doctrines  of  grice,  freewill, 
and  predestl^^atlon,  with  as  much  application  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a  solitude,  and  composed  a 
work  on  the  subject  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
He  spent  near  three  years  and  a  half  irL  that 
capital,  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  and 
then  paid  a  visit  to  England.  There  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  notice  of  the  royal  family, 
of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters.  He  visited  both  uni- 
versities, and  was  honoured  at  Oxford  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  panegyrical 
oration  in  which  this  was  conferred  might  be 
heard  by  him  (says  his  Italian  eulogist)  without 
a  breach  of  modesty,  since  Latin  pronounced 
in  the  English  manner  would  certainly  be  less 
Intelligible  to  him  than  the  sallar  verses  of 
Numa  !  He  saw  Pope,  and  had  the  pleasure 
(It  is  said)  of  findlnghlm  occupied  in  translating 
his  Merope.  As  no  such  translation  has  ap- 
peared, and  dramatic  poetry  was  in  no  other 
instance  cultivated  by  Pope,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  a  little  complimentary  finesse  was  practised 
on  the  occasion.  From  England  he  went  to 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  proceeded  through 
Germany  to  Vienna,  Vvhere  he  had  a  most 
gracious  reception  from  the  emperor  Charles  V  I. 
to  whom  he  was  well  known.  He  returned  to 
Verona  before  the  close  of  1736.  In  that 
year  he  began  to  publish  the  *'  Osservazioni 
Letlerarle,"  Intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Italian  literary  journal.  Several  pieces  of  his 
composition  relative  to  history  and  antiquities 
appeared  In  the  successive  tomes  of  this  work. 
In  1742  he  published  the  result  of  his  long 
theological  studies  in  an  elaborate  folio  volume 
entitled  ''  Istorla  teologlca  della  Dottrlne  e  delle 
Oplnloni  corse  ne'  cinque  prlml  SecoU  della 
Chlesa  in  Proposito  della  divlna  Grazia,  del 
Libero  Arbltrlo,  e  della  Predestlnazionc."  In 
this  work  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the 
Molinists  against  the  Jansenists,  and  the  de- 
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fender  of  the  hull  Unigenitus  ;  and  so  con- 
formable wore  ]ii$  sentiments  to  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  tiiat  it  was  supposed  they  were  its  real 
authors,  and  p.ntieularly  that  father  Tourne- 
niine's  posthumous  papers  were  its  foundation. 
But  as  it  is  certain  that  the  marquis  was  very 
conversant  in  theological  studies,  and  had 
spent  much  time,  on  this  performance,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  his  own,  as- 
sisted, perhaps,  by  the  coun.sel  of  some  learned 
men  of  that  society.  To  this  volume  were 
subjoined  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  tracts  by 
the  same  author,  some  new,  others  republished. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author  of 
such  a  work  should  escape  witliout  some  con- 
troversial attacks.  Several  pieces  appeared  on 
both  sides,  which  it  cannot  be  of  importance  to 
enumerate.  The  rigorists  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church  having  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  that  taking 
interest  of  money  to  any  degree  was  the  crime 
of  usury,  Maffei  opposed  this  doctrine  in  his 
book  "  Deir  Impiego  del  Danaro,"  1744,  4to. 
which  was  a  learned  and  rational  dissertation 
on  the  employment  of  money  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  true  principles  of  morality  and  policy 
on  this  head.  As,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  free  with  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  he 
brought  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  himself,  which 
was  urged  so  warmly,  that  ha  was  forbidden  to 
remain  in  the  city,'?nd  was  confined  to  his 
country  »eat.  The  storm  at  length  passed  over, 
and  he  returned  in  triurnph.  The  enlightened 
pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  discouraged  further  at- 
tacks upon  hinri,  and  issued  an  enciclic  letter, 
which  was  expressed  with  such  a  happy  am- 
biguity, that  both  parties  might  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour.  The  practice  of  lending 
upon  interest  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all 
affected  by  this  dispute. 

The  composition  of  another  comedy  on  the 
prevailing  affectation  of  Italianizing  French 
words ;  the  metrical  version  of  the  two  first 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  some  piecesof  Hebrew 
poetry ;  a  learned  treatise  on  the  Greek  lapidary 
sigla, or  abbreviations;  and  some  inquiries  into 
the  generation  of  lightning  and  other  physical 
phenomena,  served  to  dissipate  the  chagrin 
which  his  polemical  writings  had  occasioned, 
and  to  display  tlie  unabated  vigour  and  versa- 
tility of  liis  mind.  Ever  actuated  by  zeal  for 
tlie  credit  and  advantage  of  his  native  city,  in 
■which  he  had  already  promoted  liberal  studies 
by  transplanting  a  colony  of  learned  teachers 
from  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  establishing  a 
literary  assembly  in  his  own  house,  he  exerted 
])i&uelf  in  tlie  foundation  of  a  museum  of  anti- 


quities and  other  curiosities,  'uhich  became 
very  consilerable,  and  was  announced  to  the 
public  by  a  catalogue  entitled  "  Museo  Ve- 
ronese." His  services  in  this  and  other 
matters  were  so  acceptable  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  a  bust  of  him  was  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Philharmonic  .Academy,  with  this  in- 
scription ;  Scipiotii  Majfcio  adhtic  vivetiti  Acca- 
cUmia  Filnnn'.iiica  are  C?  decrclo  PubUco.  But 
fond  as  the  marquis  was  of  glory,  he  would 
not  suffer  this  mark  of  honour  to  remain,  and 
preferred  the  greater  glory  of  removing  it. 

Being  no  less  an  enemy  to  superstition  than 
a  friend  to  true  religion,  he  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  popular  notions  concerning  magic 
and  witchcraft,  and  for  that  purpose  wrote  his 
"Arte  niagica  dileguata,"  1749,  4to.  But 
although  he  had  been  careful  not  to  call  in 
question  the  accounts  of  past  diabolical  agency 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  church,  so 
jealous  were  many  of  his  cotcmporaries  of  any 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  devil,  that  no- 
fewer  than  fourteen  antagonists  started  up  to 
refute  his  reasonings.  He  was  not,  however, 
deterred  by  the  charge  of  heresy  brought 
against  him  on  this  occasion,  but  pursued  his 
argument  in  his  *'  Ar^e  niagica  distrutta," 
published  in  1750,  under  the  name  of  Ant. 
Fiorio  ;  and  his  "  Arte  magica  annichilata," 
published  in  1754.  Another  warfare  he  had 
to  maintain  was  against  the  sentence  of  some 
rigorists,  that  all  theatrical  .spectacles  were 
unlawful  to  a  Christian.  This  he  opposed  in  a 
treatise  "  De' teatri  Antichi  e  Moderni,''  1753, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  superior 
morality  of  the  modern  stage  above  the  ancient. 

A  variety  of  other  literary  plans  were  in  his 
contemplation  ;  for  his  thirst  of  knowledge, 
and  ardent  desire  of  fame  in  every  department 
of  science  and  letters,  counteracted  the  natural 
inactivity  of  age.  But  his  constitution  began 
to  break  in  the  spring  of  1754,  and  the  severe 
ensuing  winter  brought  him  to  a  dying  con- 
dition early  in  the  next  year.  When  his. 
danger  was  known,  the  council  of  the  city 
ordered  public  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  him 
during  three  days.  He  viewed  his  approaching 
end  with  tranquillity  ;  and  on  February  nth, 
1755,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
placitlly  expired.  He  was  magnificently  in- 
terred amidst  a  great  concourse  of  lamenting 
fellow-citizens,  and  his  statue  was  erected  in 
the  principal  square  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Fracastoroand  others  whohad  conferred  honour 
on  Verona.     Elogi  Ilaliar.i. — A. 

INIAFFEI  Raphael.     Sec  Volaterjiano. 

MAFFEO.    SeeVEGic. 
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MAGALHAENS,  Ferdinand  de,  usually 
called  Magellan,  an  eminent  navigator,  was 
by  birth  a  Portuguese  of  a  good  family.     He 
served   v.ith    reputation    for   five   years    under 
Albuquerque    in    the    I'.ast    Indies,    and    par- 
ticularly distin-juished  himself  at  the  conquest 
of  AlaJacca  in  1510.     Thinking  his  services  ill 
requited  by  his  own  court,  he  expatriated  Isim- 
self,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  the 
king   of  Spain,  Charles  V.     The   Portuguese 
writers  charge  him  with  peculation,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  misconduct  of  this 
kind  caused  him  to  quit  his  country.     He  was 
accompanied  by   Ruy  Falero,    another  Portu- 
guese, well  versed  in  geography  and  astronomy. 
They  formed  the  bold  design  of  discovering  a 
new   passage    by    the  -west    to    the    Molucca 
isl.inds,  which  they  offered  to  prove  fell  within 
the  division  of  the  globe  assigned  by  the  pope 
to  the  crown  of  Castiile.   It  is  affirmed  that  they 
had  first  proposed  this  enterprize  to  Eraai.uel 
king  of  Portugal,  who  rejected   it,  as  opening 
*  way  for  other  nations  to  have  access  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  trade  of  which  was  now  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Portuguese.     The  king  of 
Spain  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  15  i9,M3galhaenssailed  from  San  Lucar, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men  under  his  com- 
mand.    Murmurs  soon  began  to  arise  among 
his  officers,  who  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
be   commanded   by    a    renegade   Portuguese; 
find  when,  in  the  following  Easter,  the  fleet 
was  lying  at  a  port  in  South  America  which 
they  named  San  Julian,  three  of  the  captains 
formed   a  conspiracy   against   him.     This   he 
discovered  and  quelled.     To  one  of  the  ships 
he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the  captain 
and  a  dagger,  ordering  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  captain's  breast  while  he  was  reading  the 
letter.     He  boarded  the  second  ship  and  secur- 
ed   the   mutineers,   and   the   third   submitted. 
One  of  these  captains  was  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm,  and  the  other  set  on  shore.     Magalhaens 
was  enabled  to  perform  these  acts  of  vigour  by 
the  attachment  of  the  majority  of  the  seamen 
and   petty  officers,   many  of  whom  were  liis 
countrymen.     The   coast   on   which   they   lay 
was  that  of  Patagonia  ;  and  this  first  voyage 
contains  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  stature 
ef  the  natives,  concerning  vvhicii  so  much  dis 
cussion  has  since  arisen.      Towards  the  end  of 
October  they  reached  a  cape  which  they  named 
De  las  Vireines,  formint;  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  straits  since  bearing  the  name  of  .Ma- 
gellan.    The  commander  was  obliged  to  exert 
all  his  authority  to  induce  his  men  to  venture 
ueon  this  unknown  passage  with  a  view  of 


crossing  a  vast  ocean  beyond  it,  at  the  harard 
of  running  short  of  provisions,  of  which  a  sup- 
ply for  tl'.ree  months  alone  remained.     One  of 
the  ships  actually  deserted   him,   and  steered 
back   for  Europe.     The   rest   proceeded,   and 
discovered  the  South-Sea  on  the  twenty  seventh 
of  November,  which  brought  tears  of  joy  into 
the  commander's  eyes.     They  continued  their 
voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  were  not  long  in  suffering  those 
evils  from   fapine  which  they  had  apprehend- 
ed.    The  crews  were  at  length  reduced  to  eat 
the  hides  with  which  the  rigging  w.'s  covered, 
and  many  men  fell  victims  to  their  scanty  and 
unwholesome  diet.     It  happened  also  that  only- 
two  of  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  and 
those    barren    and    desert,    were    descried    by 
them.     The  weather,  however,  proved  so  uni- 
formly calm  and  temperate,  that  they  gave  the 
nr:rne  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over  which  they 
sailed.     On  the  sixth  of  March  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Ladrones,  so  named  by  tiiem  from 
the    thievish    disposition    of    the    inhabitants. 
Thence  they  reached   the  archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.    At 
one  of  these  islands,  named  Zebu,  Magalhaens 
with  little  difficulty  obtained  the  conversion  of 
the  king,  using  the  argument  that  by  becoming 
a  Christian  he  would  be  rendered  superior  to 
his  enemies.     Under  the  further  condition  of 
his  becoming  a  vassal  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese 
assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection some  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the 
cross   was   erected  over   some  burnt  villages. 
The   chief  of   a    neighbouring    island    named 
Matan,  being  summoned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Spaniards  and  make  submission  to  the  king  of 
Zebu,  bravely  rejected  the  claim;  and  Magal- 
haens, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  and 
of  his  own  officers,  resolved  to  punish  his  dis- 
obedience.    With  about   fifty  men  he  landed 
upon  Matan,   and  was   met  by  its  chief  with 
his  people,  when  a  kind  of  distant  engagem.ent 
t()ok  place,   which   lasted   during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day.     At  length  the  fire  of  the  Spa- 
niards   slackened  from   want   of  ammunition  ; 
and  the  islanders  pressing  on,  a  retreat  became 
necessary.    Magalhaens  received  a  wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  leg,  and  being  ill  supported  by 
his  men,  who  fled  in  disorder,  he  was  beaten 
down,   and  at  length  slain  with  a  lance.      I  his 
catastrophe  took  place  in  1521  ;  and  by  this  act 
of  imprudence  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  circumnaviga'or  of  the  globe,  which  ac- 
crued   to   Cano  (see  his  article),  who  brought 
his  ship  home  by  the  East-hulics,    Magalhaens, 
however,  has  secured  an  immortal  name  among 
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maritime  discoverers,  by  tlic  commencement  of 
tJiis  great  cntcrprize,  in  wliich  he  ilisphiyed 
extraordinniy  bkiil  and  n-solutioii,  but  accom- 
panied with  r!)c  disregard  ol  justice  and  huma- 
nity then  almost  universal  among  adventurers 
of  liiis  class.  Vignfittii.  Bunieys  Discov.  in 
i/.'f  Suuth  Sffi. — A. 

MAGALOTTI,  Count  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  Italian  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  sevciitecih  and  early  part  of  the 
(iglhtecnlh  century,  was  descended  from  a 
uohle  family  originally  of  Florence,  and  born 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1637.  His  early  in- 
struction was  undertaken  by  his  father,  till  he 
W.1S  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  wis  placed 
undiff  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
Le  went  tlirough  a  course  of  philosophy.  In 
the  year  lO^t),  he  was  .'icnt  to  the  university 
of  Pisa,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
jurisprudence  ;  in  which  science  he  made  so 
rapid  a  proficiency  as  astonished  his  tutors, 
who  in  sixteen  months  pronounced  his  farther 
attcndar.cc  on  their  lectures  to  be  unnecessary. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  anatomy,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Malpighi  and  Borelli ;  but  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  devote  his  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  These  branches  of  science 
he  cultivated  at  Florence,  daring  three  years, 
under  the  celebrated  Vincent  Viviani,  who 
passed  a  high  tulogium  on  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  in  the  preface  of  his  treatise 
"  i)e  Maximis  et  Minimis."  Scarcely  could 
Magalotti  be  said  to  liave  arrived  at  years  of 
manhood,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Viviani  and  BortUi,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Academy  tie/  Cirrento,  which  had  been 
established  in  1656,  by  prince  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  phi- 
losophical science  by  a  series  of  expeiimcnts. 
The  duties  of  this  appointment  Magalotti  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  care  ; 
and  being  directed  by  the  prince,  who  was 
both  patron  and  presider.t  of  the  academy,  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
there,  he  aimed  at  rendering  his  work  entitled 
to  commendaiion,  irom  its  eh  gance  as  well  as 
perspicuity.  '1  his  attempt,  however,  cost  him 
much  labour  5  as  he  had  hitherto  been  so  occu- 
pied with  his  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  style  and 
language.  But  he  was  determined  by  his  ap- 
plication to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  bccomiiTg  a  fine  writer,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  close  study  of  the  best 
models,  particuhrly  Boccaccio,  who  was  of  all 
ethers  his  favouiite   writer.     From   the  taste 
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which  by  this  means  ho  acquired,  during  the' 
progress  of  his  work,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  for 
some  time  after  his  having  entered  on  the 
oflice  of  secretary,  and  was  desirous  of  com- 
posing it  a  second  time  ;  but  various  impedi- 
ments prevented  him,  before  he  was  ordered 
to  publish  it,  when  he  could  only  introduce 
into  it  such  corrections  and  alterations  as  the 
hurry  of  passing  it  through  the  press  per- 
mitted. This  work  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1666,  and  was  received  witli  universal 
applause  by  men  of  science.  Notwitlistanding 
tl;e  author's  fastidiousness  on  the  subject  of  its 
compo?ition,  it  was  equally  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  its  stylo  as  for  the  Ilo^■cI  and  in- 
teresting matter  which  it  contained,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  and 
the  judicious  reflections  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  subjects  which  it  embraces  are,  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  natural  and  artificial  freezing, 
the  various  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  the  com- 
pression of  water,  the  magnetic  virtue,  colours, 
the  motion  of  sounds,  the  projection  of  bodies, 
light,  &e. 

While  Magalotti  was  engaged  with  the 
other  members  of  the  academy,  in  pursuing 
the  experiments  of  which  he  is  the  historian, 
he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  other 
countries,  pp.rticularly  in  France  and  England. 
He  also  addressed  a  little  work  to  lluygens,  m 
the  year  1060,  containing  some  astronomical 
observations,  chiefly  furnished  by  Borelii,  in 
confirmation  of  that  astronomer's  discovery  of 
Saturn's  ring.  This  piece  was  given  to  the 
public  fifteen  years  afterwards.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  Academy  del  Cimtnto,  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  elevation  of  prince  Leopold  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  was  an  event,  the  prospect 
of  ^^■hich  greatly  affected  .Magalotti,  and  he 
endeavoured,  in  an,  Italian  poem  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  prince,  to  preserve  him  steady 
in  his  attachment  to  'he  study  and  patronage 
of  science  ;  but  his  efforts  jrroved  ineffectual. 
While  he  was  cngiged  in  drawing  up  his 
account  of  the  experiments  of  the  academy,  he 
obtained  leave  from  I»eopold  to  pay  a  visit  to 
liis  father  at  Rome,  where  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  learned  Aiichael  Angelo  Ricci,  on  the 
subject  of  that  work.  But  his  prmcipal 
motive  for  this  journey  was  to  use  the  interest 
of  his  friends  with  cardinal  Barberini,  whose 
mother  was  of  the  Magalotti  family,  f"  o!  tain 
some  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Having  faded 
in  this  object,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  to  apply  for  the  place  of  one  of 
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the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  grnnd  duke 
Ferdinand  II.     This  post  he  obtained  without 
difficulty,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Leo- 
pold, strengthened  by  tlie  powerful  impression 
in   his  favour,   which   his  own   extraordinary 
accomplishments  had  made    on   the  mind  of 
Ferdinand.     For  he  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  eminent  mental  qualifications,  but  by  a 
prepossessing  figure,   tlie  most  polished  man- 
ners, and  superior  skill  in  dancing  and  horse- 
manship.     He    liad    also    acquired    no    little 
knowledge     and    taste    in    architecture     and 
painting.     With  these  recommendations^  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Magalotti  should  become  a 
favourite  with  the  grand  duke,   and  be   con- 
sidered as  one  of  the   principal  ornaments  of 
liis  court.     He  likewise  received  no  slight  mark 
of  esteem  from  pope  Alexander  VII.,  to  whom 
prince  Leopold   presented  a  considerable  part 
of  the  instruments  used  in  making  experiments 
at  the  Academy  del  Cimeiito.     On  this  occasion 
our  author  drew  up  a  perspicuous  and  elegant 
account   of  the  manner  of  using  them  ;    for 
.which  his  holiness  bestowed  on  him  a  pension. 
His  honours  and  rewards  excited  in  Magalotti 
a   keener   ardour    for   scientific    and    literary 
pursuits.      As    at   that    time    perfumes   were 
much  used  in  the  polite  world,  he  studied  the 
composition  of  them,  and  undertook  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  tlieir    scent    being   com- 
municated, without  any  apparent  diminution 
or  loss  to  the  bodies  which  exhale  it.     This 
subject  he  intended   to  illustrate  not  only  by 
physical  reasonings,  but  by  collecting  together 
the    scattered   opinions  of  the    ancients   con- 
cerning it.     What  he  wrote  upon  it,  however, 
•was  left'  in  a  very   imperfect  and  unfinished 
state.      About   the   same    time    he    employed 
himself  in  drawing  up  a  work  on  electricity,  in 
two  parts,   consisting  of  a  history  of  experi- 
ments, and  an  examination  of  them  ;  but  so 
little  was  then  known  of  that  science  by  the 
most  learned  philosophers,  that  any   thing  of 
moment  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  him.     While  engaged  in  these  studies, 
Magalotti  did  not  neglect  that  of  astronomy  ; 
and  that  no  subject  might  be  overlooked  by 
him,  and  no  part  of  his  time  pass  away  unem- 
ployed,   he    devoted   those    afternoon   hours 
which  are  commonly  spent  in  leisure  to  the 
reading  of  theological  works,  and  particularly 
the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

When  in  the  year  1665,  the  Jesuit  John 
Graeber,  who  had  resided  several  years  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  came  to  Florence,  Maga- 
iotti  procured  from  him  a  variety  of  curious 
particulars   relative  to  the   history  and  pecu- 


liarities of  that  country.     From  these  materialj 
he  drew  up  a  little  work,  dedicated  to  Cosmo, 
son  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  published  about  the 
year    1666;  which    was  received   with    grcit 
applause,   and    much    admired,    not    only   on 
account   of   the    novelty    and    variety    of   the 
subjects  contained  in  It,  but  for  its  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  composition.     About  the  same, 
time,    with   the    assistance    of   anotlier    Jesuit  - 
missionary  as  his  interpi-etcr,   he  published  a 
little  elegant  compendium  of  the"  moral  doctrine 
of  Confucius.     Besides  employing  his  pen  on 
such  publications,  by  way  of  relaxation  during, 
his  scientific  pursuits,   our   author  frequently, 
with   the  same  view,   paid   his   court    to    the 
muses.     Among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante  was 
his  favourite,    and   he    endeavoured   to   make 
him.  his  model  in  his  own  compositions.     He 
was  the    first   who   conceived   the  -design    of 
publishing  a  comment  on  that  poet ;  but  he 
did  not  carry  It  into  execution,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him  excepting  some  valuable  notes  on 
the  four  first  cantos  of  the  Infi^rvo.     From  his 
early  years  he  occasionally  tried  his  talent  at 
Latin   poetry,    without    producing    any    piece 
which  has  claims  to  excellence.     He  was  also 
sufficiently  acquainted  vv-ith    Greek,  to  relish 
the  poets  in  tha^t  language  ;  and  he  published  a 
translation  of  Anacreon,  in  Italian  verse,  which 
Is  tgrss,   elegant,   and  lively,   and  very  happily 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  original.     To  his 
praise  It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  ths 
first,  or  one  of  the  first  persons,  who  attempted 
such  a  version.     This  work  was  not  given  by 
him  to  the  public  before  the  year  1670.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Bar- 
tholomew D'Herbelot  at  Florence,   on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  grand  duke,  furnished  Magalotti 
with  the  opportunltyof  advantageously  studying 
the    oriental    languages ;    of  which  he  made 
himself  master   with    astonishing  expedition, 
particularly    the   Arabic  j_and    Turkish.       But 
while  he  cultivated  the  idioms  of  the  east,   he 
did  not   neglect  those  of  the   more   polished 
European   nations,    being   able    to  write   and 
speak  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  with  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  natives  of  tliose 
countries.    Of  this  he  gave  evidence  in  different 
visits    which   he  paid    to    them,   either  iri   a 
private  or  official  character.     He  entered  on 
his  first  excursion    beyond  the    Alps    in    the 
year  1667,   together  with  his  Intimate  friend 
count  Paul  Falconieri ;   and  was  recalled  from 
it  by  the  grand  duke,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying his  son  Cosmo  in  a  tour  through 
Europe. 

In  the  course  of  tliis  tour  Magalotti  was> 
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attnckeil  by  a  fever,  from  the  efTL-cts  of  which 
ho  itiil  not' recover  for  above  six  months.  As 
30011  ns  Ijc  came  to  Englaiul,  his  first  wish  was 
to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  Robert 
Boyle,  to  whom  he  was  well  known  by  fame  ; 
and  this  introduction  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship 
between  those  eminent  men,  which  terminated 
only  with  tlieir  lives.  As  a  striking  proof  of 
their  regard  for  each  other  it  is  related,  that 
duving  the  confinement  of  Magalotti  to  his 
room  at  London  by  illnes=,  for  almost  two 
months,  Mr.  Boyle  regularly  spent  two  or 
tliree  hours  every  day  with  him.  During 
the  correspondence  whicli  afterwards  took 
place  between  them,  our  Italian,  who  was 
rCalousiyattachedto  liis  principles  as  a  Catliolic, 
attempted  in  a  very  long  letter  to  convert  his 
friend  from  the  protestant  heresy,  and  sincerely 
lamented  his  want  of  success.  But  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Boyle's  obnoxious  creed,  Maga- 
lotti read  his  works  with  increasing  pleasure, 
and  translated  a  considerable  part  of  his  tre- 
tisc,  "  On  Seraphic  Love,"  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  the  collection  of  "  Inedited  Letters  of 
illustrious  Men,"  published  at  Florence  in  1 773, 
much  of  our  author's  correspondence  with  the 
grand  dukcFerdinand  II.  andprince  Leopokl  dur- 
ing this  tour  is  preserved ;  which,  while  it  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety with  which  he  uniformly  conducted  him- 
self, will  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting 
and  entertaining  information  relative  to  the 
coiMitries  through  which  he  passed,  and  the 
state  of  knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among 
the  inhabitants.  Not  long  after  his  return  to 
Florence,  Cosmo,  having  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  deputed  Magalotti  as 
his  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  on  business 
of  considerable  moment;  which  he  concluded 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master.  He 
now  became  desirous  of  being  employed  on 
embassies  of  greater  importance,  and  made  use 
of  all  his  interest  with  the  grand  duke  to  be 
sent  either  to  the  Imperial  or  French  court ; 
but,  to  his  no  little  mortification,  instead  of 
being  preferred  to  such  an  honourable  post, 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ducal 
collection  of  natural  history.  In  the  year  167 1, 
his  father's  death  having  created  some  unplea- 
sant disputes  between  him  and  his  two  bro- 
tliers,  respecting  some  matters  of  a  domestic 
nature,  he  determined,  with  the  duke's  leave, 
to  withdraw  for  some  time  from  Italy ;  and  as 
his  friend  Octavio  Falconieri  was  then  appoint- 
ed papal  internuncio  in  the  Low-countries,  he 
resolved  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission. 


But  while  he  resided  in  the  Belgic  province*, 
he  was  not  left  unemployed  by  the  grand 
duke,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  execution 
of  various  commissions,  and  required  from 
him  a  weekly  account  of  the  state  of  public 
atfairs,  during  the  war  which  then  prevailed 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  king  of 
France.  And  when,  in  the  year  1673,  ^  '^""" 
gress  was  held  at  Cologne,  for  the  purpose  of 
negociating  a  peace,  he  was  empowerecf  to 
attend  it,  as  the  grand  duke's  representative. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  easily  obtain- 
ed leave  to  visit  Denmark  and  Sweden;  and  in 
traversing  those  kingdoms  formed  a  rich  col- 
lection of  observations  on  the  studies,  customs, 
manner  of  living,  laws,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  learning  the  Swedish  language,  he  detected 
numerous  errors  of  those  etymologists,  who 
are  for  deriving  all  Italian  words  from  the 
Greek,  or  Latin,  overlooking  the  northern 
idioms,  to  which  many  of  them  are  clearly  to 
be  traced.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  has 
lately  been  ably  supported  by  our  countryman 
Home  Tookc. 

While  Magalotti  was  employed  in  these  en- 
quiries, and  intended  to  protract  his  stay  in  the 
north,  he  unexpectedly  received  an  order  from 
the  grand  duke  to  repair  to  Florence;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  that  city  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1674,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Imperial  court.  At  Vienna,  whither  his  fame 
had  long  preceded  him,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and  acquired  the  particular  favour  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  readily  assented  to  all  the  propositions 
with  which  he  was  charged  on  behalf  of  the 
court  of  Florence.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  men  most  eminent 
for  science  and  literature,  and  spent  his  time 
agreeably  in  learned  leisure,  till  he  was  morti- 
fied by  the  delay  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  re- 
mittances from  his  court.  The  embarrassments 
to  which  this  neglect  exposed  him,  added  to 
the  intelligence  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
dangerously  ill  at  Florence,  determined  him  to 
return  to  that  city,  without  leave,  in  the  year 
1678.  About  this  time  he  liad  some  thoughts 
of  marrying  a  lady  of  a  respectable  family;  But, 
fmdiug  that  the  grand  duke  disapproved  of  the 
connection,  he  relinquished  his  design.  That 
prince  also  now  superseded  him  in  his  embassr 
at  Vienna,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  hij 
palace,  with  a  considerable  pension.  Not  con- 
ceiving, however,  that  he  possessed  a  due 
share  of  courtly  favour,  and  being  severely  af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
year  1679    he  was  desirous  of  seeking  for  con- 
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solation  In  doinestic  life,  and  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  more  ih>in  one  lady.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  offers  heat  length  withdrew  in- 
to retirement,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  studies.  In  the  year  1C84,  he  composed 
fifteen  Italian  odes,  in  which  he  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  and  esqui- 
site  beauty,  distinguished  not  only  by  every 
personal  but  mental  charm,  and  yet  rendering 
herself  chiefly  the  object  of  atiiniration  and  de- 
light by  her  manners  and  conduct.  Not  be- 
lieving that  such  an  original  e.xisted  in  nature, 
he  gave  this  piece  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Imaginary 
Lady."  On  this  production  of  our  author's 
pen  his  Italian  critics  bestow  very  high  com- 
mendation, on  account  of  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive luiowlcdge,  as  well  as  poetical  beauties 
%^-hich  it  displays.  But  they  bestow  still  higher 
praise  on  the  next  work  which  he  composed, 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  familiar  letters  against 
atheists,  in  which  his  learning,  philosophy, 
and  ingenuity  appear  to  eminent  advantage, 
and  he  shews  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
formed  no  slight  acqu.dntance  with  theology. 
In  the  year  1687,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
some  family  affairs  and  lawsuits,  which  de- 
tained him  there  nearly  two  years;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Florence  in  1689,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  counsellor  of  state  to  the  grand  duke, 
who  sent  him  his  ambassador  into  Spain,  to 
jiegociate  a  marriage  between  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  king  Charles  II.  In  the  year  1691, 
Magalotti  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
timated an  intention  of  embracing  the  eccle- 
siastical life  in  the  college  of  St.  Philip  Nori-, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  taking  that  step  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends.  However,  he 
sunk  into  a  temporary  melancholy,  v/!iich  led 
him  to  seclude  himself  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  for  nine  months,  at  a  country 
seat  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence;  till  the 
intreaties  of  the  grand  duke  prevailed  upon  him 
once  more  to  return  to  his  post  at  court. 

Magalotti  now  resumed  his  philosophical 
Studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time  neglected, 
and  drew  up  his  valuable  scientific  letters, 
which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
He  also  translated  into  Italian  several  of  the 
works  of  St.  Evremond;  and  into  Italian  verse, 
part  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  the  Cyder  and 
Splendid  Shilling  of  John  Phillips,  and  Wal- 
ler's Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands.  From  an 
English  version  of  u  work  originally  Portuguese, 
he  likewise  translated  into  Italian  an  account 
of  the  river  Nile  and  its  inundations,  tlie 
Empire  of  Ethiopia,  the  Red  Sea,  &c.;  and  a 
volume  of  poems  which  he  called  Anacreontic 


canzonets,  from  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish, 
Spanish,  French,     and    Portuguese   languages. 
Bv-'sides  emploving  his  pen  on  his  own  produc- 
tions, he  contributed  by  it  to  the  improvement 
of  the  works  of  his  friends;  and  Fabroni  has 
given  the  names  of  several  who  were  greatly 
indebted   to    his    friendly    assistance.     In  the 
year    1707,    he   was  elected   a   fellov/  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  he  had  before  been  admit- 
teil  a  member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca  at 
Florence,  and  of  that  of  the  Arcades  at  Rome. 
Towards  the  latt:r  part  of  his  life  he  was  muc!» 
afflicted   with  a   pulmonary  complaint,  which 
baffled  all  remedies,  and   proved  the  cause  of 
his  death  in    17  I2,-' when   he  was  in  the  7Sth 
year  of  his  age.     Magalotti  was  as  eminent  for 
his  piety  as  he   was  for  his  hterature,  unim- 
peachable in   his   morals,    liberal,    ben-'licent, 
friendly,  polite,  and   a  lively  and   cheerful  as 
well   as  instructive  companion.     His-house  at 
Florence   was    the    report   of   men  of   letters 
from  all  countries,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
most  elegant  hospitality.     With  the  writings  of 
all  the   ancient  philosophers  he  was  intiniately 
acquainted,  and  followed  the  Platonic  doctrine 
in  his  poems.     In   his   investigations  into  na- 
ture, however,  he  discarded  all  authority,  and 
submitted  to  no   other  guide  but  experiment. 
Among  modern  philosophers,  he  was   particu- 
larly attached  to   Galileo.     After  his  death  a 
medal  was  struck   in  honour  of  his   memory, 
with  the  figure  of  Apollo  raised  on  the  reverse, 
and    the   inscription    omnia   lustrat.      We 
shall  subjoin  the  titles  of  his  principal  publica- 
tions, to  most  of  which  we  have  adverted   in 
the  preceding  narrative,  with  the  dates  of  the 
editions  given  in  our  first  authority.     "  Saggi 
di  natural!  Esperienze  fatte  nell'  Academia  de 
Cimento    sotto    la   Protezione    del    Sereniss. 
Principe  Leopoldo  di  Toscana,  e  descritte  del- 
segrctario,"     &c.    1666,   folio,    and   again   in 
1 69 1,  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared 
in   1684,  by   R.   Waller,  F.  R.S.   in  quarto;- 
"  Lettera  proemiale   per  la  Traduzione  della 
Concordia   dei    quattro  Evangalisti    di    Gian- 
senio,"  &c.  1680;    "  llelazione  varie  Cavate 
da  una  Traduzione  Inglese  dell'  originale  Portu- 
gh.ese,  del  Nilo,  c  perche  il  Nilo  inondi  e  metta. 
sotto   le   Campagne   d'Egitto  nei    Giorni    del 
maggior  Caldo  d'Europa,"  &c.  1693,  octavo; 
"  II  mendicare  abolito  nella  Citta  di  Monteal- 
bano  da  un  publico   Ufizio    di    Carita,"    &c. 
1693, octavo;    "  Relazione  della  China  Cavata" 
da  un  Ragionamento  tenuto  col  Jesuita  Gra» 
eber,"  1693,  octavo;  "  Raj»ionamenti  di  P'ran- 
ceso   Carl^tti   Fiorentino  sopra  le  Cose  de   lui 
vedute  ne  suoi  Vaggi  si  dell'  Indice  Qccideii.* 
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tali,  e  Orientali,  come  di  altri  Paesi  ec."  1701, 
octavo,  with  amendments  by  Magalotti ;  "  Ld- 
tcre  faniiliari  del  Coiitc  Lorenzo  Magalati 
Gciuiluomo  Fiorentino,  See.  Oivise  in  due  I'ar- 
ti,"  volume  I.  176 1,  quarto,  comprising  the 
author's  celebrated  letters  against  the  atlu-ists, 
and  voiume  II.  1768,  octavo;  "  Lettere  Sci- 
eiitifiche  ed  erudite  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Genti- 
luomo  trattcnuto,  e  del  Consigliu,"  &c.  1721,- 
quarto  ;  "  Canzonettc  Anacreontiche  di  Lindo- 
ro  Elateo,"  the  poetic  name  by  which  our  au- 
thor was  known  among  the  Arcadians,  172^, 
octavo;  "  Lettore  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Maga- 
lotti," &c.  consisting  of  fimiiiar  letters  to  Leo 
Stroctio,  i73f),  quarto;  "  11  sldro,  Poema  tra- 
dotto  dsU'  Inglesc,"  1749;  "  La  Donna  Lm- 
maginaria,  Canzonicre  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Ma- 
galotti con  altre  di  lui  leggiandrissime  Compo- 
sizione  inedite,"  1762,  octavo,  ckc.  A  long 
list  of  the  titles  and  subjects  of  his  incdit- 
ed  pieces  may  be  seen  in  I'ltbionii  Vit.  Italorum 
d:ct.  exctll.  vol.  III.  I.atidi  Hist,  cle  la  Lit. 
dc  r halie,  I'd.  V.  liv.  xiii.  art.  2.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hijt.—^h 

M AGATTI,  Cff.SAR,  Lat.  AIngaius,  an  emi- 
nent writer  in  surgery,  was  born  in  1579  of  a 
reputable  family  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of 
Repgio.  He  received  his  medical  education 
at  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1597.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  principally  to  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery.  Returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  acquired  so  much  re- 
putation, that  the  marquis  Bentivoglio  drew 
him  to  Ferrara  as  professor  of  surgery  in  that 
university.  He  occupied  that  chair  with  great 
applause  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  pupils, 
from  1612,  during  several  years,  till  the  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness caused  liim  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  of 
capuchiirs.  He  continued,  however,  to  practise 
his  art  with  a  success  which  acquired  him  the 
confidence  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
fspecially  of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena,  till 
his  grievous  sufferings  from  the  stone  induced 
him,  in  1647,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  at  the 
age  of  si.xty-eight.  Magatus  was  the  author  of 
a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  surgery  by 
his  work  entitled  "  De  Rara  Medicatione  Vul- 
nerum,  seu,  dc  Vulneribus  raro  tractandis,  Lib. 
ii."  f(i].  1616.  In  this  work  he  strenuously 
recommends  the  rejection  of  tents  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  a  simple  easy  mode 
of  dressing,  without  irritation  or  wiping  ofF 
ihe    tender    granulations  ;     which    practice. 


th-^ugh  already  inculcated  by  some  practition- 
ers, he  was  tin-  first  to  support  at  length  with 
proper  arguments.  His  book  likewise  contains 
a  number  of  valuable  observations  rcsp'.-cting 
particular  wounds;  and  it  has  an  appendix  con- 
cerning gun-siiot  wounds,  in  which  the  notion 
of  their  being  envenomed,  or  attended  with 
cauterization,  is  refuted.  His  doctrine,  in 
general,  is  rational,  except  where  too  much 
reliance  is  placed  on  Galenical  theories,  and 
later  writers  are  said  to  have  bcirrowed  much 
from  him.  Remarks  on  his  work,  with  a  de- 
fence of  the  use  of  tents,  being  published  by 
Sennertu  ,  Magatus,  now  a  monk,  wrote  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  John- Baptist  (if  that  was 
not  his  own  convcntu.il  name)  a  reply,  entitled 
"  Tractatus,  quo  raniVulnetum  deligatiodefen- 
ditur  contra  Sennertum,  1637.  lirabosthi. 
Hallcri  Bibl.  Chirurg.  Eky  Diet.  Hut.  Med. 
—A. 

MAG  CI,  GiROLAMo,  (Jerom\  a  lawyer,- 
philologist,  and  engineer,  wjs  born  at  Anghiari, 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteentK 
century.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Perugia,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  and  together  with 
the  professional  knowlege  of  jurisprudence,  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  with  antiqui- 
ties and  polite  literature.  While  yet  a  young 
man,  he  was  sent  by  his  townsmen  as  their 
embassador  to  the  state  of  Florence.  Li  1558- 
James  Vitelli  appointed  him  judge  at  Aniatri- 
ca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  usual  resi- 
dence was  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  learned 
works.  Of  his  legal  studies  the  fruit  was  a 
"  Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of  Justi- 
nian's In:  titutcs."  His  philological  and  anti- 
quarian erudition  was  displayed  in  "  Variarum 
Ltctionumseu  Miscellaneoruni  lib.  iv."  Venet, 
1563,  a  work  ele-gantly  written,  in  whicli  he 
examines  a  variety  of  learned  questions,  and 
proves  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  ancient  and  modern  autliors.  He  wrote 
comments  on  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
then  attributed  to  EiTiilius  Probus.  He  also 
appeared  as  a  theologi.in  in  a  treatise  "  De 
Mundiexustionc,  et  de  Die  Judicii,"  commend- 
ed by  Dupin  for  its  learning  and  elegance. 
Italian  poetry  was  another  object  of  his  pur- 
suit, and  he  composed  live  cantos  of  the  War 
in  Flaiiilcrs,  edited  by  Peter  Aretine  in  155  r. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  obtained  the  great- 
est reputation  was  relative  to  the  subject  of 
military  engineering,  and  entitled  "Delia  For- 
tificazione  delle  Citta,"  first  printed  in  1564. 
with  the  treatise  on  the  •iame  subject  by  Cas- 
triotto ;    and  separately  wiiii  some  iidditionaL. 
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discourses  In  1584.     It  contains  a  description 
of  many   ingenious   machines  nnd  instruments 
of  his  own  invention.     It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  skill   in   this  department   that  he 
was  sent  by  the  republic  of  Venice  in  a  judicial 
capacity  to  Famagojta,  in  t!ie  isle  of  Cyprus, 
tlien  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  'Furks. 
His  services  as  an  engineer  were  of  great  use 
in  the  celebrated   siege  of  that  place,  and  en- 
abled it  to  hold  out  a   long  time,  with  a  great 
destruction  of  the  enemy.     It  fell  at  last,  and 
Maggi  was  carried  by  the  barbarous  foe  as  a 
slave    to   Constantinople,    vv'here  he   endured 
much  hardship.     He  solaced  his  wretchedness 
by  his  learned  recollections,  by  which  he  was 
enabled,  without  the  help  of  books,  to  com- 
pose  two   treatises,    "  De   Tintinabulis,"  and 
"  De   Equuleo  ;"    the   latter  (On   the   Rack,) 
suggested  by  the  reflexion   on  the  tortures  to 
which  he  was  daily  liable.     At  length,  while 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  the   emperor 
were  consulting  on  the  means  to  obtain  his  li- 
berty, having  been  imprudently   taken  to   the 
hotel  of  the  latter,  he   was  arrested,  brought 
back  to  prison,  and  there  strangled  in  the  night 
of  March  27,  1572.      Tirahoschi.      Bajle. — A. 
MAGIN'I,  John-Anthony,  a  learned  Ita- 
lian astronomer  and  mathematician  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Padua,  in  the   year  1556. 
He  was   remarkable  for  his   great  assiduity  in 
acquiring  and  improving  the  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  sciences;  was  an  excellent  geo- 
metrician  and   geographer ;  and   obtained  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Bologna.     In  his  astronomical  lectures,  he 
appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  openly  em- 
bracing the  Copernican  system,    through  the 
apprehenbion   of  embroiling  himself  with  the 
inquisition;  but   he  shewed,  notwithstanding, 
the  real  opinion  which  he  entertained  concern- 
ing it,  by  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  from  it 
in  correcting  his  ephemerides,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the   inaccuracy   of  the  Alphonsine  tables. 
And  while  he  adhered  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
he  endeavoured  to  correct  and  amend  it,  in  a 
treatise  which  he  published,  entitled   "  Nova 
Caelestium  Orbium  Theoria."     Among  other 
optical   instruments  which  he  constructed  and 
used  in   his    astronomical   observations,    were 
large  concave  mirrors,  five  feet  in   diameter, 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  published  a  treatise 
in    the    Italian    language.      But    with    all    his 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  was  a  dupe  to  the 
pretended   science    of  judicial    astrologv,    and 
busied  himself  in  making  horoscopes,  and  pre- 
dicting events,  both  relating  to  persons  and 


things.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  "  De  As- 
trologica  Ratione,  Lib.  II."  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis Gonzague,  hereditary  prince  of  Mantua 
and  Montfcrrat,  whose  extraordinary  favour 
he  acquired,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
princes  in  his  time,  by  his  reputation  for  un- 
rivalled skill  in  that  art.  Among  others,  the 
emperor  Rodolph  honoured  him  with  his  no- 
tice, and  about  the  year  1517  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  would  have  given  him  a 
professor's  chair;  and  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  Pvlagini  to  leave  Bologna,  settled  on 
him  a  handsome  pension.  Our  professor  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  161 7,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  works,  which  reflect  honour 
on  his  memory,  are  his  "  Ephenseriiles,"  in 
three  volumes,  from  the  year  1580  to  the  year 
1630;  "  Tabulse  secundorum  Mobilium  IL** 
"  rheoria  Planetarum  juxta  Copernicas  Ob- 
servationes;"  '•  Scaligeris  Diss,  de  Precess. 
jEquinoct.  Confut;"  "  Problemata  astronomi- 
ca,  gnomonica,  et  geographica  ;"  primum  mo- 
bile, in  Lib.  XII;  "  De  Planis  Triangulis  Lib." 
"  Trigonometria  Sphericorum;"  "Comment, 
in  Geograph.  Ptolemei;"  "  ItaHx  Descriptio 
chorographica,"  illustrated  with  sixty  maps; 
"  De  Metopoicopia,"  &c.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Land! s  Hut.  de  la  Lit.  de  /'  Lalie,  voi.  IV.  liv. 
xi.  art.  2.   Huttori's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

MAGIO,  Francis-Mary,  a  canon  regu- 
lar, and  learned  missionary  of  the  congrega- 
tion a^^ />ro/)(7j-a/;i/a  F/V(?,  was  born  in  161 2,  and 
died  at  Palermo  in  the  year  1686.  In  the  year 
1636,  he  was  sent  by  the  congregation  into 
the  east,  and  is  praised  for  the  zeal,  prudence, 
and  success  with  which  he  pursued  the  object 
of  his  mission  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Arme- 
nia. He  is  entitled  to  this  brief  notice,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  the  author  of 
"  Syntagmata  Linguarum  orientalium,"  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1670,  in  folio.  He  also 
published  a  treatise  "  De  Sacris  Cajremoniis;" 
"  De  Pauli  IV.  inculpata  Vita  disquisitiones 
Historicje;"  and  several  tracts  "  On  the  Ri- 
tual," as  well  as  ascetic  pieces.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Antony,  a  person  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  books,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1633.  After  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  he  was  placed  in 
the  shop  of  a  jeweller ;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  sole  passion  was  that  for  reading,  in 
which  he  employed  every  leisure  moment  that 
he  could  command.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  death  of  both  his  .parents,  in  1673, 
that  h«  entirely  abandoned  the  trade  to  which 
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he  was  brouglit  up,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature  iiloiic  The  princip.il  director  of  his 
ftiulii's  wns  Michnel  Erinini,  librarian  to  car- 
dinal Leopold  de  Medici;  anil  he  was  likewise 
assisted  by  ivnny  oilier  learned  men  resident  in 
riorcncc.  i.'y  mcan.s  of  an  astonishing  metriory 
and  incessant  application,  he  became  more 
conversant  witl*  literary  history  than  any  man 
of  liis  tin;c,  nnj  was  very  properly  appointed 
by  the  graiid  duke  Cosmo  III.  the  keeper  of 
the  splendid  library  collected  by  him,  with  free 
admission  to  the  Laureniian  library,  to  copy 
from  its  manuscripts  whatever  lie  chose. 
Magliabecchi  was  a  man  of  a  most  forbidding 
and  savage  aspect,  aggravated  by  total  neglect 
of  his  person,  amounting  to  squalid  filthiness. 
His  habits  of  life  were  solitary  and  cynical ; 
never  ir.dulging  in  the  pleasures  of  society  or 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  but  always  im- 
mersed in  liis  books.  He  would  not  be  waited 
upon  by  a  single  servant  till,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness in  1708,  he  was  induced  by  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends  to  admit  of  the  attendance  of 
one  in  the  day-time,  but  dismissed  him  as  soon 
as  it  was  candle-!ig!it.  He  usually  passed  the 
•whole  night  in  study,  except  when,  oppressed 
by  sleep,  he  took  a  little  repose  in  a  kind  of 
cradle-chair  on  which  ha  sat.  He  very  rarely 
took  ofl"  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  collest  winter,  he  would  lie  down 
wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  whicli  served  for  a  robe 
de  chambre  in  the  day  and  a  quilt  at  night. 
His  dinner  was  usually  three  hard  eggs  with  a 
draught  of  water,  and  he  never  left  his  house 
after  it.  In  the  morning  he  went  only  to  the 
palace-library,  where  he  commonly  passed 
three  hours;  and  he  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  gone  farther  from  Florence  than  to  Prato, 
whither  he  once  accompanied  cardinal  Noris  to 
.ste  a  manuscript.  He  hatl  accumulated  a  co- 
pious and  valuable  library  of  his  own,  which 
was  pilr:d  about  his  chamber  and  small  house 
in  singular  disorder;  the  books  heaped  upon 
one  another,  so  that  it  was  often  necessary  to 
remove  a  hundred  volumes  to  get  at  one  that 
was  wanted :  yet  such  was  the  locality  of  his 
memory,  that  when  any  one  came  to  consult 
him  about  a  passage,  he  could  not  only  direct 
to  the  veiy  page  in  the  book,  but  to  the  book 
itself  by  its  place  in  the  pile  under  which  it  was 
buried.  It  is  not  to  be  svirposed  that  such  a 
man  would  be  very  courteous  to  those  who  vi- 
sited him  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  to  the 
truly  learned  no  man  was  more  communicative 
•  "^T  his  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  time  have  expressed  their 


obligations  to  him.     He  could  at  once  direct 
an  author  to  all  the  works  which  treated  upon 
the  subject  on  whieli  he  was  ^.  .'ting.     Father 
Mabillon,  who  had  been  mud;  obliged  to  him 
in  this  \\ay,  calls  him  a  walking  museum  and 
a  living  library.     He  had   made  a   hole  in  his 
door  through  whieli  he  spied  all   approaching 
visi'ors,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  their  com- 
pany, he  would   not  admit  them.     From  tlie 
distinguished   post  he  occupied,  and  the  won- 
derful extent  of  his  erudition,  he  was  a  well- 
known  character  throughout  Europe,  not  oidy 
to  the  learned,  but  to  princes  and  men  of  rank, 
many  of  whom   sent  him   tokens  of  their  re- 
gard.    Lewis  XIV.  always  commissioned  the 
French    literati    who    visited    Italy,    to    salute 
Magliabecchi  in  his  name.     The  grand-dukes 
and  their  families   excused  his  unfitness  to  act 
the  courtier,  and  often  conversed  with  him  at 
the  library.     A  great  number  of  letters  were 
written  to  him  from   the  learned  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  many   of  them  filled  with  the 
most  fulsome  flattery.      Although  so  replenish- 
ed with  erudition,  he  himself  published  scarce- 
ly any  thing;  and  a   few  letters,  and  a  short 
catalogue  of  oriental   manuscripts  in  the  Lau- 
rentian   library,    are   all  Iiis   printed    remains. 
He  also  edited  some  works  of  authors  of  the 
lower    ages.       Notwithstanding    his    singular 
mode  of  life,  he  preserved  a  good  general  state 
of    health.       After  his   illness   in    1708,     the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand  wished  him  to  lodge  in 
the  palace,  and  prepared  for  him  a  commodious 
apartment  and   a  large    room   for   his   books. 
Against  his  inclination   he  made  trial  of   his 
new  habitation  for  four  months,  and  then  re- 
turned   to  his   cottage,  leaving  behind  him  all 
his  books  that  had  been  removed.     He  died  in 
June  1 7  1-1,   at  the  age  of  81.      Tirabcscki. — A. 
M.-YtjiNEN  riUS,  Mac;nus,  an  usurper  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  by  birth   a   German, 
who  being  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  enrolled 
himself  in   the   Roman  troops,  and   soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  valour.      He  wa,s  com- 
mander of  the  Jovian   and   Herculian   bands, 
stationed  to  guard  the   hanks  of  the  Rhine,  at 
the    time   when    Constans  1.,  emperor  of  the 
West,  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  army 
for  his  indolence  and  voluptuou.sness.  Through 
the  contrivance  of  count  Marcellinus,  the  troops 
quartered  at   Autun  were  induced  to  declare 
INIagntntius   cniperor,    A.   D.    350,    and   the 
murder  of  Constans  soon  following,  left  him 
without  a  rival  in  the  Gallic  and   Italian   pr.-e- 
fectures.    The  Illyrian  legions,  however,  set  up 
their  aged  general  Vciranio,  who  made  an  al- 
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i:,mce  with  Magnentius  as  joint  emperor.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to   Constantius,  emperor  of 
the   east,  proposing  terms  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship ;  but  that  prince  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  usurpers 
of  the    throne   of  Const.mtinc.     In  the  mem- 
time  another  pretender  to  the  purple,  Nepo- 
tianus,    arose   at  Rome,    and    obtained    some 
temporary  success  ;  but  was  reduced  by  iVIar- 
cellinus,  and  put   to  death  with  many  of  his 
party.     Magnentius  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
wlicre  he  acted  with  great  tyranny,  and  by  his 
extortions  was  enabled  to  levy  a  very  powerful 
army  to  maintain  his  usurped  authority.    Con- 
stantius, who  had  artfully   dL-taclicd  Vctranio 
from  his  partner,  advanced  to  Sardica,  where 
that  leader  met  him  with  his  army;  and  the 
reviving  loyalty  of  tire  soldiers  to  the  house  of 
Constantine  enabled   him  to  depose  Vetranio 
and  unite  his  troops  to  his  own.      Magnentius, 
entering  Pannonia,    took  the  town   of  Siscia; 
and  during  the  summer  of  351   maintained  the 
■war  with  various  success,  but  upon  the  whole 
was  master  of  the  field,     bo  formidable  did  he 
appear,  that  Constantius  condescended  to  make 
him  offers   of  peace,  on  .the  terms  of  le.aving 
hinr  in  poosession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain; 
but  his    proposals  were  rejected.     At    length 
the  main  armies  met  at  Mursa,    the  modern 
Essek    on  the    Drave,    where,    in   September 
c;;5i,  a  most  obstinate  and   bloody  battle  was 
fou-'ht,  which  terminated   in  the  total  defeat 
of  iVlagnentius.     He  fled  unpursued  to  the  foot 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  collecting  the  scattered 
relics  of  his  army,  posted  them  to  defend  the 
passes,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Aquileia.    Ihe 
defection  of  Italy,  which  recollected  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  usurper  and   his   nrinis- 
ters  after  the  revolt  of  Nepotianus,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the   troops  of  Constantius,    induced 
INIjgnentius  to  quit   Aquileia  and   retire   into 
Gaul;  he,  however,  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
van  of  the  pursuing  enemy  at  Pavia.      Amidst 
the  Cottian  Alps,  the  modern  Upper  Dauphine, 
his  troops  sustained  another  defeat,  after  which 
he  took  refuge  in  Lyons.     There,  finding  him- 
self universally  forsaken,  and  suspecting  an  in- 
tention to  deliver  him   up  to  Constantius,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his   sword,    having  first, 
according    to    Zonaras,    murdered  his  mother 
and   h^s  brother  Eebiderius.     His  death  1  ap- 
pencd  in  August  353,  about  the  fiftieth   year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  se- 
ven months.     His  brother,  the  Caesar  Dccen- 
tius,  imitated  his   example  of  suicide.     Mag- 
nentius was  a  professed  Chiistiun,  and  notwith- 


standing his  barbarian  origin,  is  said  to  KaTC 
been  a  friend  to  polite  literature,  and  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  speaker.  Uaivers.  Hiit. 
Gibbon. — A. 

MAGNI,  Valerian,  a  celebrated  Italian 
capuchin  monk  in  the  seventeeth  century,  w.ti 
descended  froinan  illustrious  f.jmily,  and  born 
at  Milan,  in  1587.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
master  of  the  novices  ;  was  frequently  chosen 
superior  of  different  houses;  and  passed  through 
all  the  considerable  posts  in  his  order.  He 
likewise  acquired  high  reputation,  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  divine,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  functions  of  professor 
in  those  faculties.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who 
had  a  great  regard  for  him,  made  him  apor.to- 
lieal  missionary  for  Germany,  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  chief  of  the  missions  to  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  He  was  also 
considered  to  be  no  less  able  a  politician  than 
he  was  a  divine,  and  was  frequently  eirployed 
on  important  embassies.  As  a  reward  for  his 
services,  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  endeavoured 
to  procure  him  the  honour  of  a  cardinal's  hat; 
but  was  disappointed,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  his  bitter 
enemies.  For  an  account  of  his  controversies 
with  them,  and  also  with  the  Protestants,  we_ 
refer  our  readers  to  Moreri.  Out  of  revenge 
for  wliat  he  wrote  against  thein  in  his  "  Apo- 
logy," the  Jesuits  accus.'d  him  of  heresy,  in 
maintaining,  witii  the  Protestants,  that  the 
primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope  had  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  but  in  tradition  alone. 
In  consequence  of  this  accusation  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  Vienna;  and  owed  his 
liberty  and  future  safety  to  the  interposition  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Saltzbuig, 


where  he  died  in  1 66 1 , about  the  age  of  sevent 


five.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Des  Cartes,  and  attacked  that  of 
Aristotle  with  equal  spirit  and  ability.  In  one 
of  his  treatises  against  him,  entitled  "  The 
Atheism  of  Aristotle,"  dedicated  to  father  Mer- 
senne,  he  introduced  the  expeririients  of  Torii- 
celli  on  a  vacuum,  as  if  they  were  his  own  in- 
ventions ;  for  which  he  was  convicted  of 
plagiarism,  without  attempting  to  set  up  any 
defence.  He  was  also  the  author  of  sever.il 
other  philosophical  works,  such  as  "  Occuiaris 
Demonstratio  Loci  sine  loeato  Corporis  succes- 
sive moti  in  Vacuo,  et  Luminis  nulli  Corporis 
inhxrentis,"  1639  ;  "  De  Luce  mtntium  et  ejus 
Imagine,"  1642;  and  a  collection  of  philoso- 
phical treatises  "  De  Peripatu  ;  de  Logica  ;  de 
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fcr  sc  notis  ;  de  Syllogismo  denionstrativo ;  de 
iicorruptibilitate  aquse  ;  de  Vino  mirabiliter 
fracto,"  &C.  published  ill  1648.  liayk.  Aio- 
tai. — M. 

MAGNOL,PETER,a  physician  and  botanist, 
was  born  at  Montpcllicr  in  1638.  He  was 
brought  up  to  medicine,  and  took  tlic  degree 
of  doctor  in  1659.  He,  however,  devoted 
himself  ahiiost  entirely  to  the  study  of  plants, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  reputation  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  Tournefort.  That  great  botanist 
recommended  Magnol  so  warmly  to  l''agon, 
the  king's  first  physician,  that  the  vacant  chair 
of  botany  at  Montpcllicr  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1694.  He  afterwards  was  Tournefort's 
successor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1715.  J  he  works  of  Magnol  are, 
"  Botanicon  Monspeliense,"  a  list  of  all  the 
plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpollier, 
1676,  8vo.  and  with  a  copious  appendix  in 
1686,  Svo.:  thi»  is  a  valuable  and  very  numerous 
local  catalogue,  and  contains  some  account  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants,  with  figures  of 
the  rarer  ones.  "  Prodromus  Historise  generalis 
Plantarum,  in  quo  Plant?e  per  familias  dis- 
ponuntur,"  1609,  Svo  ;  the  method  here  fol- 
Ijowcd  is  primarily  founded  on  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  with  furtlier  distinctions  taken  from  the 
root  and  general  habit.  "  Hortus  regius  Mons- 
peliensis,'  1697,  8vo. ;  this  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Montpellier  is 
iirranged  according  to  the  system  of  Tourne- 
fort.  In  172c,  his  son  Antony  published  his 
posthumous  work,  entitled,  "  Novus  character 
Plantarum,"  in  which  the  method  is  alledged 
to  be  founded  on  the  calyx,  and  the  natural 
characters  are  added  to  each  species.  It  is 
however  an  imperfect  and  faulty  performance. 
He  wrote  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  some  observations  against  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  plants,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  medulla  or  pith.  The  name  of  this  botanist 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  fine  genus  Alag- 
iidia  of  the  class  polyandria.  ilalleri  Bibl. 
Botan.     L/oy.  Vict.  Jint.  de  la  Medicine. — A. 

MAGNUS,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Skara  in  Swe- 
den, surnanied  IVexioiuiuiSf  from  Wcxio,  the 
placeofhisbirth,  was  born  in  1583;  and  in  1614 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political 
economy  at  Upsal.  In  1624  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  obtained 
tiie  degree  of  doctor,  together  with  the  bishopric 
of  Skara,  where  a  school  was  established,  two 
years  after,  in  consequence  ot  an  application 
v/hidi  he  made  for  that  purpose  to  queen 
Christina.  He  died  in  1651.  His  principal 
works  are:    "Epos   in    coronatione   (Justavi 
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Adolphl  regis;  Synopsis  Historix  Universalis," 
Ufsal,  1622,  8vo.  ;  "  Oratio  de  Regnorum 
Suecia;  et  Gothix  per  externos  Gubtrnatorej 
opprcssione,  corundcmque  per  Gustavutn 
Adolphuni  I.  felicissima  liberatione  ;  disputa- 
tiones  Political  XlII.  ex  politices  Lipsii ;  Sc- 
renissimi  et  potentissimi  Principis  ac  Domini 
D.  Gustavi  Adolphi  S.  G.  W.  R.  dcbitum 
lilogium,"  [//>w/,  1632;  "Tuba  Angelica, 
being  an  Explanation  of  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations,"  Upsal,  1637.  Gezelius  Biogra- 
phiska  Lexicon  — J . 

MAGNUS,  John,  called  in  Swedish  S/ar, 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in 
1488,  and  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  his 
education,   that  he    was    appointed   canon   of 
Linkoping  and  Skara  before  he  had  completed 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.     Having  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  great  success  at  various 
academies   in  Germany   and    Italy,  but   parti- 
cularly at  Louvain,  he  was  made  choice  of  by 
Steno  Sture  the  younger,  to  manage  his  afTairs 
at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  while  in  Italy,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Brin- 
disi,   or,  as  others  say,  at    Perugia.     In    the 
year   1522,   he   was  sent  to  Sweden  by  pope 
Adrian   VI._,  under  whom  he   had  studied  at 
Louvain,  as  apostolic  nuncio,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes which  had  taken  place  in  the  church;  and 
in  this  new  character  was  received  witli  every 
mark  of  friendship  by   Gustavus  I.,   who  had 
succeeded  Christian,   styled  the  Nero  of  the 
North.     Soon  after,  he  was  appointed   arch- 
bishop of  Upsal  ;  but  having  opposed  with  too 
much  zeal  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  Gus- 
tavus was  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  Swe- 
den, he  lost  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  who, 
to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  to 
Poland   to   demand   for  him   in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  king  Slgismund  ;   but   before  his 
departure  he  collected  all  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom   and  of  the  cliurch  of   Upsal,    and 
carried   them   along    with    him.     After  some 
stay  in  Poland,  he  repaired  in  1533  to  Rome, 
where  he  got  himself  consecrated  archbishop  ; 
and  next  year  he  proceeded  to  Dantzic,  where 
he  remained  four  years  endeavouring  by  letters 
to  induce  Gustavus  to  alter  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  reformation.     In   1537  he  was  invited 
to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  council  intended  to  be  held  at  Vicenza  ; 
but  as  the  meeting  of  this  assembly  was  pre- 
vented by  various  obstacles,    he  resided  nine 
months  with  Quirini,  patriarch  of  Venice,  and 
employed  tliat  tnne  in  compiling,  in  twenty- 
four  books,  a  chronicle  of  Sweden  and  Goth- 
land,  which,  after  his  death,  was   published 
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with  portr;iits  by  his  brother  at  Rorije,  in 
1554,  In  1541,  he  was  recalled  by  P?.ul  III. 
to  that  city,  Vv'here  he  resided,  in  great  poverty, 
in  the  hoppit,:!  of  the  Holy  Gho<,t,  supported  by 
A  small  pension  from  the  pope  snd  cardinals, 
till  the  period  of  his  denth,  which  look  phce 
in  1544,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  his  "  Histoiria  Gothorum  Suecorum- 
que,  libris  XXIV,"  he  wrote  also  "  flistopa 
Metropolitana,  seu  Episcoporum  et  Archie- 
piscorum  Upsaliensium  Epistolre  varia."  In 
1649  queen  Christina  sent  to  Rome  the  cele- 
brated Ludolph  to  recover,  if  possible,  the 
Swedish  archives  which  IMagnus,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  carried  with  him  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  strictest  search,  they  were 
never  found.  Hei  ^Igemeeii  Hist.  IFocrdni- 
Boek  duor  Luiscius;  jf ackers  dlehrt.  Lexicon; 
Allgemeiv.es  Hist.  Lexicov.  — J. 

MAGNUS,  Olacs,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  first  provost  of  Stregnes,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  his  brother  to  Rome, 
where,  on  his  death,  he  was  appointed  titular 
archbishop  of  Upsal.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  council  of  Trent,  to  which  he  was 
deputed  by  the  pope  ;  was  made  a  canon  of 
St.  Lambert  at  Liege,  and  spent  th^  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Rome,  where  he  was  maintained 
in  tlie  hospital  of  St.  Bridget  by  the  pension 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  brother.  He 
died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  Vatican. 
Tfie  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  liis 
"  Historia  de  Gcntibus  Septentrionalibus  eo- 
rumque  diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus,  Mo- 
ribus,  Ritibus,  Superstitionibus,  Disciplinis," 
&c.  first  printed  at  Rome,  1  ^55,  and  afterwards 
at  Easle,  1567,  folio.  These  are  the  only 
complete  editions,  the  rest  being  merely  abridge- 
ments. This  work,  which  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  though 
not  into  Swedish,  contains  a  great  many 
curious  things  respecting  the  northern  nations, 
but  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  fables,  which 
shew  that  the  author  possessed  more  credulity 
than  discernment,  and  that  he  did  not  examine 
his  materials  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher. 
He  wrote  also  "  Tabula  Terrarum  Septentrio- 
iialium  et  Reruni  mirabilium  in  eis  ac  Oceano 
vicino,"  printed  at  Venice  1539.  Messenius 
ascribes  to  him  another  work  called  "  Epitopie 
Revelationum  S.  Brigitt?e,  printed  at  Rome  in 
folio.  Gezctius  Biographiska  Lexicon  ;  Nouvcatt 
Diet.  Historique. — J. 

MAGRI,  Dominic,  a  learned  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  v/here  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1604.     Renaoving  into  Italy,  he  became 


canon  of  Viterbo,  and  died  in  1672,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  witli  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing an  uncommon  share  of  erudition,  and 
with  a  high  character  for  virtue  and  piety. 
He  was  the  autlior,  conjointly  with  a  brother 
of  his,  named  Ciiarles,  of  a  "  Hierolexicon," 
or,  Sacred  Dictionary,  published  ac  Rome  in 
1677,  in  folio,  which  is  commended  as  a  very 
useful  assistant  to  students  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  of  a  treatise  in  Latin,  "  On  ti.is 
apparent  Contradictions  in  the  Scriptures," 
1645,  i2mo.  which  has  undergone  varicu.. 
impressions,  at  different  places,  and  was  pub- 
blished  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Paris,  by  James 
Le  Fevre,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  as  we  have 
already  seen  under  his  article.  Father  Magri 
was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Latinus 
Latinius,"  prefixed  to  that  writer's  "  Biblio- 
thcca  sacra  et  profana,"  edited  at  Rome  by 
Charles  Magri,  in  1677,  folio;  of  a  treatise 
"On  the  Virtue  of  Coffee,"  1671,  quarto; 
and  of  "  A  Journey  to  Mount  Lebanon,"  1664, 
quarto.     Moreri.   Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

M  AHMOUD,  first  sultan  of  the  Gazneviile 
dynasty,  and  a  great  conqueror,  was  the  son 
of  Sebecteghin,  governor  of  Chorasan,  and 
sovereign  of  Gazna.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  A.  D.  997  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  soon  displayed  a  vigour  which  announced 
his  future  greatness.  Having  secured  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Gazna,  he  marched  into 
Chorasan,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  kinjj 
of  Turkestan,  drove  him  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  province.  In  this  he  was  con- 
firmed in  999  by  investiture  from  the  caliph 
Cader,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the 
titles  of  Temin  addulat,  right-hand  of  the  state, 
and  Amin-al-miliat,  protector  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  year  100 1  Mahmoud  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan,  and  twice  made  prisoner  and 
released  Gebal,  a  powerful  prince  in  that 
country,  who  in  consequence  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
flames.  An  immense  booty  was  the  fruit  of 
this  expedition.  In  the  following  year  he 
reduced  Khalif,  the  revolted  governor  of 
Sejestan,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  He 
repeated  his  invasion  of  India  on  the  side  of 
Hebath  and  Multan  in  1005,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a  career  of  success,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  irruption  of  Ilek  khan,  king  of 
Turkestan,  into  Chorasati.  Ilek  was  soon 
expelled,  when  he  applied  for  succour  to 
Kader  khan,  sovereign  of  Kathai,  who  joined 
him  with  '50,000  horse.  The  combined  army 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Balk,  where  they  were 
met  by  Mahmoud,  wiicn  a  battle  ensued,  which 
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wns  fought  for  :i  considerahle  time  with  groat 
ohstinacy.  At  length  Mahinoiul,  mounted  on 
his  white  elepiiant,  penetrated  to  lick,  who  was 
on  horseback;  and  his  sagacious  beast,  dragging 
Ilek  from  his  horse,  threw  him  into  the  air, 
and  tlien  trampled  under  foot  his  bravest  fol- 
lowers. \  rout  ensued,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turkish  army  perished ;  and  the 
conqueror,  returning  to  Hindostan,  confirmed 
his  authority  in  that  country.  In  1009, 
Mahmoud  extended  his  conquests  in  India, 
and  defeated  Bal,  a  very  rich  and  potent  pflnce, 
from  whom  he  acquired  vast  treasures.  The 
emperor  of  Hindostan, or  king  of  kings, dreading 
his  arms,  sent  to  demand  peace  from  him, 
which  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  tribute. 
In  the  next  year  he  took  prisoner  the  prinec  of 
Gaur  ;  and  penetrating  into  Gurgistan,  or 
Georgia,  made  liimsclf  master  of  the  country. 
His  next  conquest  was  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Marwin;  and  in  10 18  he  subdued  the  northern 
part  of  India,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Ki- 
frage,  a  country  three  months  journey  from 
Gazna.  Besides  other  spoil,  he  took  such  a 
number  of  captives,  that  ihcy  were  sold  at  six 
dr.-:chms  a-p  ece.  After  other  successes  in 
India,  he  added  to  his  dominions  in  1029  the 
great  province  of  Persian  Irak,  containing  the 
cities  of  Ispahan  and  Ciisbin,  and  settled  in  it 
his  son  Massoud,  whom  he  destined  for  his 
successor.  His  health  was  at  this  time  in  a 
declining  state;  and  in  the  year  1030  he  died 
at  Gaznj,  after  a  most  prosperous  reign  of 
thirty-one  years. 

Tliis  great  conqueror,  who  stript  so  many 
neighbouring  sovereigns  of  their  territories,  is 
extolled  by  the  Mahometan  writers  for  his 
regard  to  justice,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion,  which  he  spread  in 
India  by  the  extermination  of  a  vast  number 
of  idolaters,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 
They  admit,  however,  that  he  was  too  greedy 
in  amassing  treasures,  the  passion  for  which, 
seemed  to  intrcase  with  the  means  of  it's  grati- 
fication, which  were,  indeed,  immense.  Of 
his  regard'  for  justice,  and  the  patience  with 
■v/hich  he  bore  remonstrance,  the  following  \i 
«n  instructive  instance.  A  caravan  passing 
from  Irak  to  Hindostan  was  robbed,  and  several 
of  the  merchants  killed.  Among  these  was  the 
son  of  a  M'idow,  who  repaired  to  Mahmoud's 
court  and  demandix.1  justice  on  the  perpetrators. 
The  suhan.  replied,  tjiat  the  great  distance  of 
Irak  from  G;izna  rend.'rcd  it  v^ry  dilficult  for 
him  to  prevent  such  disorders.  "  Why  then 
Jsaid  the  widow)  do  you  conquer  more  ter- 
ritory than  you  can  gov-::rn,  and  of  ■K-liich  yoU 


can  render  no  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.'"' 
Her  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
prince,  who  sent  her  back  consoled  with  rich 
presents,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  through- 
out Irak,  that  he  would  himself  be  responsibK: 
for  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  should 
in  future  travel  thence  to  India  in  caravans. 

Another  story  of  his  strict  execution  cf 
justice  is  still  more  memorable.  A  Turk  in' 
his  army  one  night  entered  a  poor  man's  habi-' 
tation  and  turned  him  out  of  doors,  while  he' 
remained  with  his  wife.  Ihe  man  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  sultan,  who  ordered  him  to 
bring  word  whenever  the  Turk  should  repeat 
the  outrage.  Three  days  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, and  the  poor  man  instantly  informed 
the  sultan  of  it.  Mahmoud,  taking  a  few 
attendants,  went  to  the  cottage  ;  and  causing 
the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  immediately  put 
the.  offender  to  death.  Then,  ordering  a  torch 
to  be  rekindled,  he  looked  on  the  dead  man's 
face,  and  falling  prostrate,  returned  thanks  to 
God.  He  next  asked  for  something  to  eat, 
and  partook  heartily  of  some  barley-bread  and 
sour  wine  that  were  set  before  him.  The  poor 
man  humbly  requested  to  be  informed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conduct  he  had  witnessed. 
The  sultan  answered  him  in  the  following 
terms.  "  When  you  brought  your  compl.iint 
to  me,  I  suspected  that  no  one  could  have  had 
the  boldness  to  commit  such  an  insolence  but 
one  of  my  own  sons.  Resolved,  however,  to 
do  you  justice,  I  caused  the  light  to  be  put 
out,  that  I  might  not  be  induced  tluoujjh 
pjrental  tenderneisto  spare  the  criminal.  On 
discovering  that  he  vras  not  my  son,  I  was 
overjoyed,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  eat 
with  an  appetite  of  your  poor  fare,  v.-hen  I 
inform  you  that  I  liad  not  tasted  food  siuce 
your  first  application."  D'hsrMot.  Mod. 
Univirs.  Hist. — A. 

MAHOMET,  mote  properly  Mch.^mmed, 
the  founder  of  n  religion  wlilch  has  spread! 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  east,  was  a  nhtive  or 
Ar:.bia.  He  wai  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and 
the  family  of  .TIashen),  illustrious  among  theit 
countrymen  as  the  princes  of  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca,  and  the  guardians  pf  its  famous  tcmp'e, 
the  Caaba.  His  birth,  according  to  tiie  most 
probable  chronology,  is  placed  at  Mecca  A.D; 
569.  His  grandfather,  Abdol  Motalleb,  was  a 
wealthy  and  generou.s  citizeu,  the  lather  of 
thirteen  sons.  One  of  these,  Abdallah,  ac- 
counted the  handsomest  among  the  youth  of 
his  tribe,  married  Amira,  and  died  while  his 
tan  Mahomet" \('a3'  an  infant.     As  he  left  a 
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Tery  small  prcpertj',  the  child  v/ns  brought  up 
first  by  his  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  by 
his  eldest  uncle,  Abu  I'aleb.  This  relation 
instructed  tlie  youth  in  his  own  profession  of 
a  merchant,  and  took  him  with  him  at  an  early 
age  in  a  con  mercial  journey  to  Syria.  It 
appears  that  on  this  occasion  he  paid  a  visit  to 
a  Nestorian  monastery,  where  he  was  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  one  of  the  monks  ;  antl 
without  adopting  the  kgendary  tales  of  presages 
of  his  future  greatness,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  received  impressions  in  this  interview  which 
were  afterwards  ripened  into  fanaticism.  I  he 
IVlahometan  writers  are  profuse  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  admirable  qualities,  mental  and 
corporeal^  which  distinguished  their  prophet 
from  his  youth  :  he,  however,  partook  of  the 
common  ignorance  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  untaught  in  the  use  of  letters.  Having 
been  recommended  by  his  uncle  to  Khadijah, 
a  rich  widow,  as  her  factor,  he  conducted  liim- 
self  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
married  him,  and  raised  him  to  a  state  of 
affluence,  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
twenty- five  years  of  age  when  this  event  took 
.  place.  She  was  fifteen  years  older  ;  but  grati- 
tude or  prudence  caused  him  to  restrain  those 
propensities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable,  and  during  her  life  she  was  the 
only  sharer  of  his  bed.  He  still  acted  as  a 
merchant,  and  made  another  journey  into  Syria, 
in  which  the  Christian  writers  find  a  further 
communication  with  Nestorian  monks.  A 
disposition  to  religious  contemplation,  however, 
seems  to  have  attended  him  from  his  youth  ; 
and  hs  was  accustomed  every  year,  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  to  a  cave  at  a  short  distance  from 
Mecca. 

How  soon  the  idea  of  introducing  a  new 
religion  started  into  his  mind — whence  he 
derived  his  persuasion  of  the  unity  of  God 
■mid  a  people  of  idolaters- -and  how  far  he 
joined  the  ambition  of  personal  grandeur  with 
that  of  the  prophetic  character — are  points  on 
■which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held,  and 
■which  must  lemain  matters  of  conjecture. 
That,  however,  an  illiterate  Arab  should  have 
taken  the  enlarged  view  of  the  state  of  mankind 
at  that  period,  and  have  formed  the  extensive 
plans  which  some  theorists  have  ascribed  to 
him,  is  scarcely  credible;  and  his  first  designs 
were  probably  limited  to  his  own  countrymen. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 
idolatry  and  propagate  a  purer  theology,  not- 
withsanding  he  employed  imposture  as  the 
jneans,  will  readily  be  credited   by  one  who 


recollects  the  many  instances  of  a  similar  com- 
bination in  the  characters  of  legislators  and 
religious  reformers. 

It  was  in  609  that  Mahomet,  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  opened  his  pretended 
mission.  His  first  convert  was  his  wif-j 
Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  declaring  him 
th.e  apostle  of  God.  She  received  with  easy 
faith  a  revelation  so  honourable  to  her  beloved- 
husband,  and  gained  over  her  uncle  or  cousin 
Waraka,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Mahomet's  servant  Zeid  (whom. 
he  enfranchised),  and  his  young  cousin,  the 
ardent  AH,  were  his  next  converts.  A  very 
important  one  succeeded  in  Abubeker,  a  man 
of  respectable  character  and  great  influence  in,. 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  brought  over  ten  of 
tlie  principal  citizens  of  Mecca.  All  these 
were  privately  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Is- 
lamism  (by  which  name  the  new  religion  was 
distinguished),  of  which  the  fundamental  dogma 
was,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet, 
is  his  apostle."  Its  precepts  were  pretended, 
to  be  successive  communications  of  the  divine 
will  by  means  of  Gabriel;  and  of  these,  col- 
lected and  written  by  his  disciples,  was  com- 
posed the  Koran,  or  the  Book,,  which  is  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  MahometanSa 
Three  years  were  consumed  in  silent  progress. 
In  the  fourth,  assembling  his  kindred  of  the 
race  of  Hasliem  at  a  banquet,  he  openly  an- 
nounced to  them  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
asked  which  among  them  would  accept  the 
office  of  his  vizir  or  iirst  minister.  No  answer 
was  returned,  till  the  youthful  Ali,  with  all  the 
fiery  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  declared  his  willing 
acceptance  of  the  post,  and  his  resolution  to 
fall  upon  any  one  who  should  dare  to  oppose, 
his  master.  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  Ali  and 
uncle  of  Mahomet,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  new  prophet  to  desist  from  his 
proselyting  attempts ;  but  though  he  himself 
remained  unconverted,  he  was  of  the  greatest 
service  in  protecting  his  nephew  against  his 
enemies,  and  afFordmg  him  a  refuge  in  times  of 
danger.  For  it  was  not  long  before  his 
preaching  excited  the  opposite  zeal  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  idolatry  ; 
and  for  many  years,  fanaticism  on  one  side, 
and  bigotry  on  the  other,  e(|ually  agitated  the 
fiery  spirits  of  the  Arabians.  In  the  seventli 
year  of  the  mission,  ninety-nine  converts  of 
Mecca  were  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethiopia  to 
avoid  the  storm  of  persecution.  Mahomet 
himself  was  frequently  assailed  by  op.en  force 
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or-  secret  conspiracy,  and  con3tr;iined  to  shift 
h'ls  liabitatioii.  1  (c  often,  however,  hail 
die  satisfaction  of  making  converts  of  Iiis 
bitterest  enemies  -y  and  no  history  of  the  kiiul 
affords  more  examples  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  enthusiasm,  than  that  of  the  rise  of  Islamism. 
in  the  tentli  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
both  his  generous  protector  Abu  Takb,  and 
his  faithfiil  Kh;ulij'ih.  Deprived  of  these 
supports  he  was  still  more  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  the  Korelshites,  and  at  one  time  he 
found  it  necessiry  to  make  a  temporary  retreat 
to  the  city  of  I'ayof.  He,  however,  had  con- 
siderable success  in  preaching  to  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca,  and  he  made  proselytes  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  About  this  time  is  dated 
Mahomt-t's  famous  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven 
on  his'  beast  Al  Borak,  under  the  conduct  of 
Gabriel,  when  he  had  a  personal  vision  of  the 
deity.  This  ascension,  which  is  at  most  ob- 
scurely iiiiitcd  at  in  the  Koran,  makes  a  p.irt 
of  [he  legendary  history  of  the  prophet,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  tlic  orthodox  believers,  though 
they  are  not  quite  agictd  whether  he  was  con- 
veyed to  heaven  corporeally,  or  only  in  the 
spirit. 

The  twelfth  year  of  the  mission  was  signalised 
by  the  reception  of  Islamism  in  the  city  of 
Yathreb  or  iVJedini,  several  inhabitants  of 
'Aihich  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet, 
and  can.e  to  Mecca  to  protlcr  him  their  as- 
sistance, At  this  tiiTie  it  is  supposed  that  he 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  propagating  his 
religion  by  force  of  arms,  or,  at  least,  of 
defending  himself  from  his  enemies.  The 
people  of  Mecca  were  naturally  more  exas- 
perated against  him  by  this  shew  of  open 
xesi?tance  ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
his  assaSbination  by  the  daggers  of  one  man 
from  every  tribe,  that  nil  mivbt  equally  partake 
of  the  deed.  Mahomet  by  some  means  ob- 
tained inform  ition  of  this  design,  and  at  the 
dead  of  night,  acconipunie'l  only  by  Abubckcr, 
fkd  fronn  Mecca,  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
near  it.  lie  was  pursued,  and  strict  search 
made  through  all  the  neighbourh(jod.  The 
pursuers,  it  is  said,  even  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  ;  but  seeing  a  spider's  web  spirn 
across  it,  and  a  pigeon's  nest  with  eggs  at  the 
entrnncc,  they  concluded  that  no  one  could 
lately  have  passed  into  it.  After  a  conceal- 
ment of  three  days,  the  fugitives  proceeded  on 
their  way,  but  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the 
hostile  Korcish.  Supeistitious  apprehensions, 
or  some  other  motives,  induced  them  to  return 
without  olTeting  violence  to  the  two  friends, 


who  at  lengtli  arrived  safe  at  Medina.  Tin's 
event,  under  the  name  the  Hegim  (Hejiaj, 
ihe  fi'ght,  has  been  rendered  memorable  as 
tlie  era  whence  all  the  Miliometan'  nations 
commence  the  reckoning  of  their  lunar  years  : 
it  corresponds  with  A.D.  622,  the  thirteenth 
of  the  prophet's  mission. 

Mahomet  was  received  with  great  honour  at 
Medina,  live  hundred  of  its  citizens  advancing 
to  meet  him,  and  conducting  him  within  the 
gates  in  a  triumphal  procession.  .Several  of 
the  bravest  of  his  Meccan  disciples  followed 
his  exile  ;  and  lest  jealousies  should  arise  be- 
tween these,  who  were  called  Mshagerians, 
and  the  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  they 
were  coupled  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity.  He 
now  assumed  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities. He  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly 
assemblies,  and  administered  justice  from  the 
simple  seat  of  judgment;  and  a  new  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  was  always  at  hand  upon  an 
emergency,  and  was  received  without  hesita- 
tion or  enquiry.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Hegira  he  consummated  his  marriage  with 
Ayesha,  the  young  daughter  of  Abubekcr,  the 
first  of  his  numerous  wives  after  Khadijah, 
and  the  only  one  who  came  a  virgin  to  his  bed. 
His  followers  rapidly  increased  j  and  he  now 
began,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  to  declare 
his  resolution  of  propagating  his  religion  by 
the  sword,  and  destroying  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  employed  • 
the  Jove  of  plunder  in  addition  to  religious 
enthusiasm  as  a  motive  to  attract  adventurers 
to  his  standard,  and  made  a  law  for  the 
equi.able  distribution  of  the  spoil  among  the 
captors,  after  the  deduction  of  one  fifth  for 
lioly  uses. 

The  first  considerable  exploit  of  the  ISIosIems, 
or  followers  of  Mahomet,  was  the  inttrception 
of  a  rich  caravan,  conducted  by  Abu  Sophian, 
the  chief  of  the  Korcish,  with  a  powerful 
escort.  Mahomet,  with  a  body  amounting  to 
a  third  of  their  number,  met  tlumin  the  valley 
of  iJeder,  and  deU  ated  them  by  the  force  of 
tlw  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  Much 
spoil  asid  many  captives  were  the  fiiiit  of  this 
victory,  which  was  obtained  with  a  trifling 
loss.  Other  petty  succi  ss'S  followed  ;  but  i.T 
the  third  year  of  the  Higira  .1  reverse  attended 
the  Moslem  arms,  whicn  was  near  proving 
fatal  to  their  cause.  .\bu  Sopliun  with  three 
thousand  well-appointetl  soUiiers  nut  Mahomet 
witli  950  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  from 
Medina;  and  a  fierce  lombat  ensued,  in  which 
the  prophet  was   woiuided  in   the   face,   and. 
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narrowly  escnped  with  his  life.  His  troops 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  after  seventy  of  them 
had  been  slain  ;  and  the  cruel  Henda,  the  wife 
of  Abu  Sophian,  has  merited  the  eternal  exe- 
crations of  the  RIoslems  by  her  savage  ferocity 
in  tasting  the  entrails  of  one  of  ftlahomet's 
uncles. 

A  tribe  of  Jews  settled  at  Medina  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  securing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship.  On  occasion 
of  a  tumult  in  whicli  a  Moslem  was  slain,  the 
sword  was  drawn  against  them,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  submit.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  Mahomet  .spared  their  lives ;  but  all  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  they  were 
banished  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  A  hatred 
of  this  nation,  from  wliose  scriptures,  however, 
he  had  borrowed  the  best  parts  of  his  religion, 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  new  prophtt. 

The  defeat  at  Ohud  considerably  impaired 
the  credit  of  one  whose  pretended  commission 
from  heaven  ought  to  have  secured  him  the 
victory  over  his  enemies-;  but  by  imputing  the 
disaster  to  the  sins  of  the  IMoskms,  by  an 
assurance  of  Paradise  with  all  its  sensual  de- 
lights to  the  fallen,  and  by  inspiring  a'  full 
conviction  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
he  was  able  to  support  his  authority  and  raise 
their  drooping  spirits.  He  had  occasion  for 
all  their  cour.nge  in  the  following  year,  625, 
when  Abu  Sophian,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  appeared  before  Medina.  IMahomet 
prudentlv  kept  upon  the  defensive  ;  and  after 
twenty  days  spent  in  skirmishes,  the  Kortihh, 
divided  among  themselves,  despaired  of  re- 
ducing the  foe,  and  retired.  Soon  after  their 
retreat,  under  the  pretext  of  a  divine  command, 
Mahomet  led  his  troops  against  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Koraidha,  who  had  joined  his  enemies. 
They  defended  their  principal  fortress  for 
twenty-five  days,  when  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Their  hopes  of  pardon  through 
the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina 
proved  fruitless  :  the  bloody  conqueror  caused 
all  the  men,  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  to 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  led  away  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity.  J  he 
capture  of  Chaibar,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia,  with  its  strong  castles  and 
fertile  territory,  which  took  place  some  years 
afterwards,  completed  liis  successes  against 
this  unhappy  nation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  instances  of  private 
a.isassination  by  means  of  his  devotees,  practised 
against  some  particular  enemies  about  this 
period,  were  regarded  by  his  fanatical  and 
sanguinary  followers  as  sufficiently  jujilficd  by 


his  prophetic  inission  ;  but  his  violat  "rr  rf  jia 
tice  and  decency  in  the  indulgence  of  his  pas- 
sion  for  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  enfranchised 
servant  and  adopted  son  Zeid,  was  the  cause 
of  much  scandal.  Chancing  to  see  her  in  a 
becoming  undress,  he  expressed  a  desire,  which 
Zeid,  through  gratitude  or  policy,  determined 
to  gratify.  He  therefore  divorced  Zeinab ; 
and  Mahomet,  first  authorised  by  a  chapter  of 
the  Koran  revealed  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
took  her  to  wife  in  the  most  public  manner, 
disregarding  a  degree  of  affinity  hitherto  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabians  as  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition. It  appears  that  weakness  with  respect 
to  the  female  sex  grew  upon  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  authority.  Besides  the 
numerous  wives  who  were  succestively  called 
to  his  bed,  he  indulged  himself  in  more  tran- 
sient amours,  and  such  as  his  own  law  forbids. 
One  of  his  wives  detected  him  in  dalliance  in 
her  own  chamber  with  Mary  a  Coptic  slave, 
when,  to  silence  her  reproache?;'  he  swore 
never  to  repeat  the  offence.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstance  was  made  known 
to  his  other  wives,  and  that  they  joinetl  in  re- 
senting it,  he  separated  himself  from  all  of 
them  during  a  month,  which  he  spent  in  the 
company  of  Mary  ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his 
infidelity  and  breach  of  an  oath,  he  produced 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran  containing  a  spe- 
cial dispensation.  That  such  impudent  for- 
geries, which  were  repeated  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  should  be  successful,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  the  credulity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  do  than  of  his 
own  talents  in  imposture. 

Meantime  his  religion  and  authority  were 
spreading  oir  all  sides  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  his 
officers  seldom  failed  to  bring  in  a  quantity  of 
booty.  He  was  treated  by  his  followers  v.'ith 
a  reverence  bordering  on  idolatry ;  so  that  an 
emissary  of  the  Korcish,  who  had  been  sent  to 
carry  him  a  defiance,  reported  on  his  return, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Per.-^ia,  but  had  never 
seen  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  a  prince  as  was  shewn  by  the 
Moslems  to  their  prophet.  His  views  now 
began  to  extend,  and  in  the  seventli  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  sent  an  invitation  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  surrounding  sovereigns  to  embrace 
the  new  revelation  of  the  divine  law  of  whiclj 
he  was  the  apostle.  Tliese  were,  Kliosru  Par- 
viz,  king  of  Persia;  Heraclius,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople; IMokawkas,  ruler  of  Egypt;  the' 
king  of  Etliiopia;   and  the  kings  of  different 
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districts  in  Ar;ibia.     Tlie  reception  of  his  mes- 
jago  Viiriccl  ;iccor<liii;^  to  the  power  and  prulc 
of  tliose  to  whom  it  wis  addressed :  the  more 
reinotc  and  potent  doubtless  regarded  him  as  an 
inipiuleni  impostor;  while  the  nearer  and  weak- 
er already  had  heard  of  his  fame,  ami  stood  in 
some  awe  of  his  arms.     It  was,  however,  of 
greater   present    importance    to    him   that  lie 
should  cease  to  be  a  banished  man  from  his 
birth-pl  ice  Mecca;  the  holy  city  to  which  tiie 
devotion  of  all  the  Arabs  was  peculiarly  direct- 
ed.    For  this  purpose,  l-.e  went  at  the  head  of 
fourteen  hundred  men  on  a  pretended  peace- 
able visit  to  the  temple  of  Mecca;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  territory  of  tlic  city,  tlie  jealousy 
of  th>»  Korc-ish  was  roused,  -and  they  sent  liim 
word  that  they  should  oppose  his  entry.     His 
first  resolution  was  to  force  his  way;  but  on 
comparing  his  strength  with  that  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  thought  it  best  to  propose  a  treaty. 
This  was  at  length  concluded,    not  without 
iome    circumstances    of   humiliation    on   his 
part ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  truce  between 
the  parties  should  sub>ist  for  ten  years,   and 
that  in  the  following  year  Mahomet  should  be 
permitted     to   visit  the    Caaba    during    three 
<iays< 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  this  so- 
lemn visitation.  "With  the  same  number  of 
attendants,  who  deposited  their  arms  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  he  proceeded,  mounted  on 
his  camel,  and  entered  Mecca,  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  paid  his  devotions  in  the  Caaba,  kissed  the 
black  stone,  the  great  object  of  veneration  in 
it,  and  with  his  train  encompassed  the  temple 
seven  times.  He  afterwards  made  seven  turns 
between  the  mountains  of  Saffa  and  Mtrwa, 
without  regarding  the  scruple  of  some  of  his 
followers  on  account  of  two  idol  temples  erect- 
ed upon  it;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  prejudices  of  his  unconverted 
countrymen.  On  the  fourth  day  lie  evacuated 
Mecca,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  holy  pilgrimage  was 
the  conversion  of  three  persons  of  great  note 
among  the  Koreish,  and  afterwards  of  still 
greater  fame  as  Moslems,  Caled,  Amru,  antl 
Othman. 

The  first  conflict  between  the  troops  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place 
in  tlie  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira.  A  body 
under  the  command  of  Zeid  advanced  to  at- 
tack Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, the  governor  of  which  had  assassinated 


one  of  the  Moslem  envoys.  They  were  met 
by  a  much  superior  but  hastily  levied  force  of 
imperialists,  and  in  the  sharp  conflict  that  en- 
sued, /,;.id  with  the  two  next  in  command  was 
sl.iin,  and  the  skill  and  valour  of  Caled  alone 
restored  the  day.  'J  he  advantage  to  the  Mo- 
slems was,  however,  on  the  whole,  ilubious, 
and  did  not  compensate  the  loss  of  their  brave 
leaders.  Zeid  in  particular  w.",s  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  former  master  and  friend,  Ma- 
homet Caled  on  this  occasion  obtained  ti;e 
title  of  the  Sivortl  of  God. 

An  imprudent  breach  of  the  truce  by  tho 
Koreish  gave  Mahomet  the  desired  occasion 
of  turning  his  arms  against  Mecca.  He  wa? 
now  able  to  collect  a  body  of  io,oco  warriors, 
well  disciplined,  and  actuated  by  the  most  en- 
thu?ia,stic  zeal.  At  their  approach  the  Koreish 
were  struck  with  a  consternation  which  de- 
prived tlietn  of  all  power  of  resistance;  and  tha 
Moslems  in  three  divisions  marched  into  u'lec- 
€3,  one  of  them  only  seeing  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  presently  dispersed.  Maho- 
met was  desirous  of  shedding  no  blood  on  this 
occasion;  but  the  fierce  Caled,  after  putting  to 
the  sword  some  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
field,  pursued  them  into  the  town,  and  massa- 
cred several  of  tlie  inhabitants.  The  recep- 
tion of  Islamism  was  the  condition  on  which 
the  rest  preserved  their  hves  and  liberties.  All 
the  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  destroyed,  but  the 
black  stone  was  rendered  an  object  of  new  ve- 
neration by  the  prophet's  devout  touch.  The 
temple  became,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  the  most 
sacred  siirine  of  tlie  religion  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  holy  city  of  .Mecca  was 
thenceforth  prohibited  to  all  but  true  believers. 
This  important  event  took  place  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  629. 

The  destruction  of  some  famous  idols,  and 
the  subjugation  of  some  Arabian  tribes,  next 
employed  the  iMoslem  arms.  A  confederacy 
was  at  length  formed  among  the  still  inde- 
pendent and  idolatrous  tribes,  who  advanced,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  encamped  above 
the  valley  of  .Honain  near  Mecca.  I'he  Mo- 
slems,  much  superior  in  force,  marched  to  meet 
them  with  careless  contempt;  but  the  enemy, 
having  beset  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  valley,  received  them  with  such  a  shower 
of  arrows  that  they  took  to  a  precipitate  flight. 
Mahoinct,  mounted  on  a  white  inulc,  was  with 
dilhculty  prevented  from  rushing  into  the  mid;t- 
of  the  toe;  tmd  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  till 
his  men,  recovering  from  their  panic,  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  in  the  end  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.     The  fugitives  took  refuge,  -a 
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the  fortified  city  of  Tayef,  whither  the  victor 
immediately  proceeded,  and  commenced  the 
siege  of  the  plr.ce.  He  was,  however,  unable 
to  take  it;  and,  after  several  fruitless  attacks, 
abandoned  the  attempt.  He  brought  b;ick  a 
great  spoil,  which  he  divided  among  the  new 
converts,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment. 
The  following  year  is  called  by  the  Mahomet- 
ans "  the  year  of  embassies,"  from  the  num- 
ber of  Arabian  tribes  which  sent  deputies  to 
make  their  submissions  to  the  prophet,  and 
announce  their  conversion.  Even  the  people 
«f  Tayef,  who  had  so  vigorously  defended 
heir  independence,  thought  proper  at  length 
tO  propose  terms  of  allegiance,  which  were 
those  of  three  years  toleration  of  their  ancient 
worship,  dispensation  from  the  contribution  of 
alms,  and  from  the  burthensome  duty  of  prayer. 
These  were  absolutely  rejected,  and  they  sub- 
mitted unconditionally :  their  favourite  idol 
/as  destroyed  amidst  the  lamentation  of  its 
lotaries. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  power,  Mahomet, 
row  the  head  of  a  numerous  host,  determined 
to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  declared  war  against  him.     A 
body  of  20,000  foot  "and  10,000  horse  accom- 
panied him  somewhat  unwillingly  in  a  march 
towards  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
drought  of  the  desert.     They  arrived  at  length 
at  Tabuc,  a  fertile  spot  half  way  between  Me- 
dina and  Damascus,  where  they  pitched  their 
camp.     Here  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
made  their  submission,  and  became  tributaries. 
Finding  that  the  imperialists  were  so  far  from 
meditating   an   attack   upon   Arabia  that  they 
had  retired   to   a  greater  distance,   Mahomet 
contented  himself  with  writing  a  second  letter 
to  Heraclius  urging  his  conversion,  and  then 
marched  back  to  Medina.     After  his  return  he 
promulgated  a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revok- 
"ing  all  former  edicts  in  favour  of  the  idolaters, 
and  annulling  all    treaties    made  with  them. 
He  now  might  be  regarded  as  master  of  all 
Arabia,  although  the  people  were  not  all  con- 
verts to  his  religion ;  but  he  suffered  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship upon  the  condition  of  paying  tribute ;  a 
degree  of  toleration  which  has  ever  since  ac- 
companied the  Mahometan  jurisdiction. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet 
performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valediction  at 
Mecca.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied 
by  ninety  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  fellow-pilgrims; 
such  was  the  spread  of  his  doctrine  since  he  was 


a  fugitive  from  the  same  place.     He  took  with 
him  all  his  wives,  with  a  vast  number  ot  camels 
intended  for  victims;  and  the  ceremonial  which 
he  observed  at  the  sacred  city  has  served  as  a 
model  to  the  ^loslems  of  succeeding  ages.  This 
was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  life,  for  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Medina.      His 
health  had  been  gradually  declining  during  four 
years,   which  he  himself  attributed  to  poison 
administered  in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  by  a  Jewess  of  Chaibar,  who  meant  it 
as  a  trial  of  his  prophetic  character.     It  was, 
however,  a  fever  wliich  proved  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
days,  of  which  the  circumstances  have  been 
minutely  recorded  by  his  disciples.     He  em- 
ployed all  the  intermissions  of  his  disease  in 
publicly  haranguing  the  people  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  performing  the  other  religious  offices 
of  his  function,  and  in  giving  orders  respecting 
things  to  be  performed  after  his  decease;  and 
throughout  this  trying  scene  he  seemed  to  dis« 
play  a  real  faith  in  his  mission,  and  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  consciousness  of  great  benefits 
conferred   on   mankind.      He   expired   in   the 
arms    of   his  favourite  wife  Ayessha,  in  the 
month  of  June  A.  D.  632,  Hegira   ii,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.     Such  was  the  fanaticisn* 
of  his  followers,  that  they  would  not  believe  hi^ 
death  real    or  possible,   till  Abubeker  by  his 
calmness  and  good  sense  dissipated  their  illu- 
sion.    He  was  interred  at  Medina  in  a  grave 
dug  beneath   the  bed  on  which  he  lay  in  the 
apartment  of  Ayessha,  over  which  a  magnifi- 
cent building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding caliphs.     Of  all  his  wives,  in  number 
at  least  fifteen,  the  first  only  bore  him  children, 
and  of  these,  his  daughter  Fatima,  married  to 
All,  alone  survived  him.     He  had  a  son  by  his 
Egyptian  concubine,  Mary,  who  died  not  long 
before  him. 

The  most  exaggerated  description  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their 
prophet  is  given  by  the  Mahometan  writers, 
from  which  great  deductions  must  doubtless  be 
made;  but  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  he  had 
a  commanding  presence,  an  engaging  address, 
much  natural  eloquence,  a  resolute  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  the  popular  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  to  raise  himself  above  his  equals, 
by  acquiring  tlieir  confidence  and  attachment. 
If  his  measure  be  taken  from  the  level  of  his 
countrymen,  he  may  be  called  great;  other- 
wise, among  the  legislators  and  directors  of 
nations,  he  appears  to  be  entitled  only  to  a  low 
place  in  point  of  enlargement  of  ideas  and  ex- 
tent of  capacity.     For  all  that  was  valuable  in 
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Us  religion  he  was  indebted  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  ills  civil  policy  was  rude  and 
barbarous,  and  being  rendered  immutable  by 
its  ;;lliaiice  with  religion,  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  complete  stagnation  of  improvement  in  all 
the  countries  which  have  received  his  law. 
His  moral  character  may  be  estimated  from 
the  preceding  narrative:  it  may  be  added,  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  remove  by  assas- 
sination a  prophetic  competitor  who  had  apos- 
tatised and  set  up  for  himself  in  Yemen. 

As  the  promulgator  of  a  new  faith,  he  must 
appear  a  gross  impostor  to  all  but  his  prejudic- 
ed followers;  yet  real  enthusiasm,  and  a  con- 
viction of  the  great  truth  of  the  ui.ity  and  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  deity,  which  is  the  base  of 
his  doctrine,  seem  to  have  been  blended  with 
the  arts  of  imposition.  As  he  did  not  pretend 
to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  early 
conversions  he  made  were  probably  owing  to 
what  was  pure  and  rational  in  his  system. 
For  the  sensual  indulgfiices  permitted  by  the 
INIahometan  law  are  real  restrictions  upon  the 
boundi.is  licence  of  Arabian  idolatry;  and  the 
tempting  pictures  he  drew  of  future  happiness 
could  operate  only  upon  those  who  already 
believed  in  his  divine  mission.  The  obliga- 
tions of  prayer,  purification  and  alms  were 
not  a  little  burthensome;  and  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  wine  was  a  severer  trial  of  obedience 
than  almost  any  other  legislator  has  ventured 
upon.  A  sincere  purpose  of  amending  the 
fuitli  and  manners  of  his  coimtrymen  may  be 
admitted,  as  well  as  the  baser  motives  of  pride 
and  ambition ;  and  the  characters  of  patriot 
and  reformer  seem,  on  a  candid  estimate,  not 
quite  oblite'rated  by  those  of  usurper  and  im- 
postor. Gagnkr  Vie  de  Mahomet.  Mod. 
Uriivers.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

MAHOMEJ'  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  born 
about  1374,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Tamerlane.  After  that 
event  the  Turkish  empire  was  torn  by  civil 
wars  between  tne  brothers,  during  which  Ma- 
Ivomet  retained  the  government  of  Amasia, 
with  which  his  father  had  entrusted  him,  and 
caused  his  neutrality  to  be  respected.  His 
brother  Isa,  of  whose  designs  he  was  jealous, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  one  of  Mahomet's 
generals.  After  his  uterine  brother  Solyman 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  war  with  his  brother 
Musa,  Mahomet  declared  himself  his  avenger; 
and  being  assisted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Ma- 
nuel, defeated  Musa,  who  was  either  killed  in 
the  field,  or  made  captive  and  put  to  death  by 
Alahomtt's  orders.  The  victor  was  proclaim- 
ed sultan  at  Adrianople  in  1413)  which  city  he 
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made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Soqn  affr  hig 
accession  he  passed  over  with  an  army  into 
Lesser  Asia,  and  brought  to  suba  ission  Kara- 
man  Oglu,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Prusa  and 
ravaged  the  circumjacent  toiintry.  Various 
other  military  transactions,  but  of  no  grest  ex- 
tent, took  place  in  this  reign,  which  was  chief- 
ly employed  in  recovering  what  had  been  lost 
to  the  I'urkish  empire  in  the  late  confusions, 
and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity.  The  re- 
bellion of  one  of  the  Mustiphas,  either  an 
impostor,  or  the  real  .son  of  Bajazet,  occasion- 
ed a  considerable  temporary  disturbance,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  of  its  author. 
After  having  subdued  Servia,  part  of  Sclavonia 
and  Macedonia,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  he  died  of  a  sudden 
illness  in  142 1,  having  reigned  eight  years 
with  great  prudence  and  success,  and  with  a 
character  respectable  for  justice  and  clemency. 
j\Icd.  Univers.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

AL\HOMET  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
called  the  Great  and  the  Victorious,  was  son 
of  sultan  Amurath  (or  Morad)  II.  He  was 
born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  received  aa 
education  superior  to  that  generally  bestowed 
on  the  Ottoman  princes.  He  is  said  to  have 
understood  five  languages  besides  his  native 
tongue,  and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
history  and  geography.  He  was  twice  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereignty  on  his  father's  resigna- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  twice  relinquished  it 
upon  his  desire  of  resuming  it;  but  though  he 
made  no  opposition  to  his  father's  will,  he  never 
forgave  the  ministers  who  were  advisers  of  the 
measure.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  sway 
were,  indeed,  his  ruling  passions,  which  he 
soon  began  to  display  after  the  death  of  Amu- 
rath in  1 45 1.  His  first  professions  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  who  congratulated  him 
on  Ills  accession  were  entirely  pacific ;  and  he 
renewed  with  solemn  oaths  and  assurajices  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Greek  emperor ' 
Constantine.  The  possession  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  which  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
district  the  eastern  empire  was  now  nearly 
contracted,  was,  however,  the  object  nearest 
his  heart;  and  after  a  short  expedition  into 
Asia,  where  he  reduced  Karaman  Oglu,  who 
had  begun  hostilities,  to  submission,  he  se- 
riously commenced  his  preparations  for  the 
meditated  conquest.  He  gave  indications  of 
his  unfavourable  disposition  towards  the 
Greeks  by  suppressing  the  pension  usually  paid 
to  them,  and  expelling  tlieir  officers  from  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon;  and  he  performed  a  di- 
rectly hostile  act  by  building  a  strong  fortres* 
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n  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  not-    fugitive  Creeks,  to  whom  he 
/uhstandinfT   the  remonstrances    of  Constan-     exercise  of  their  religion.     T, 


on 
w 

tine.      A  pretext  was  soon  taken  for  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople   commenced    in   the    spring  of    I453. 
Mahomet  caused  cannon  of  a  prodigious  size 
to  be  cast,  and  assembled  a  vast  army  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  with  a  great  fleet.     He 
himself  superintended  the  operations-,  andbya 
severity  that   punished   the  smallest  disobedi- 
ence   with    death,   and   the  most  magnificent 
promises  of  reward,  stimulated  the   exertions 
of  his   troops.      The   vast  disparity  of   force 
between  the  assailants  and  the  defenders,  the 
jatter    of    whom    were    even    divided    among 
themselves,    leaves    little  room    for    admiring 
the  military  skill  and  prowess  of  tlie  victorious 
party.     The   sultan,   violent,   inexorable,   and 
determined  at  any  cost  to  gain  his  point,  drove 
on  his  men  to  the  attack;  and  it  was  by  dint  of 
numbers  that  the  final  success  was  obtained. 
Five    ships    of    the    Christians    which    broke 


allowed  the  fres 
he  great  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  however,  was  converted  into 
a  mosk,  with  many  other  edifices  for  Christian 
worship;  and  the  crescent  took  place  of  the 
cross  in  this  second  capital  of  Christendom, 
After  this  event,  the  western  writers  giveMa- 
homet  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  whole  reign  of  this  monarch  vs'as  spent 
in  martial  projects,  which  upon  the  whole 
proved  successtul,  and  rendered  him  equally 
the  terror  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Mahometan.  A  particular  narra- 
tive of  those  transactions  belongs  to  history; 
and  it  will  here  suffice  to  mark  the  principal 
results.  In  1454  he  invaded  Servia, and  made 
it  tributary.  His  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1456 
was  rendered  Jruiiless  by  the  valour  of  Hu- 
niades,  who  in  ■a  sally  destroyed  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  men,  wounded  the  sultan  himself, 
and  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  object.  In- 
terfering in  the  disputes  in  the  Morea  between 


tlirough   and   discomfited   the  whole  Turkish  Thomas    and    Demetrius,   the   two  surviving 

squadron,  showed  what  might  have  been  done  princes  of  the   P.dKologi,  Mahomet  marched 

for  the   relief  of  the  place,  had  the  western  in  person  to  the  country,  and  at  length  reduc- 

powers  acted  with  any  vigour  and  unanimity  •,  ed  the  whole  of  it,  except  some  maritime  towns 

but   the  fatal  discord   between  the  Latin  and  possessed  by  the   Venetians.     Soon   after,   he 


Greek  churches  prevented  any  effectual  mea- 
sures for  succour.  The  transportation  of  the 
Turkish  navy  across  the  land  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  construction  of  a  vast 
floating  bridge  or  mole,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances that  denote  invention  or  genius  on  the 
.part  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May  1453,  the  general  assault  was  given  which 
determined  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  After  a 
most  gallant  resistance  with  his  few  followers, 
the  last  Greek  emperor  lost  his  life  in  the 
press,  and  the  Turks  burst  into  the  city  through 
tlic  breaches  of  the  walls.     The  number  of  lives 


subdued  Trebizond,  where  a  prince  of  the 
Comnenian  family  had  founded  a  petty  empire, 
and  put  to  death  the  emperor  and  his  sons. 
His  frequent  attacks  on  Scanderbeg,  the  famous 
prince  of  Epirus,  the  dread  of  the  Turks,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  valiant  leader,  all  Albania  submitted  to 
his  arms.  He  took  Mitylene,  the  ancient 
Lesbos,  with  other  islands;  and  reduced  Bos- 
nia under  his  dominion,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  Matthias  king  of  Hun- 
gary, together  with  part  of  Servia.  He  main- 
tained a  long  war  against  the  Venetians  with 


sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  victors  was  not  various  success,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
great,  as  their  object  was  the  prize  accruing  peace  to  his  advantage.  He  entirely  subdued 
from  captives,  of  whom  a  vast  number  was  Caramania,  the  sovereigns  of  which  had  long 
carried  into  slavery.  Mahomet  appeared  at  been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turk- 
first  to  regard  the  vanquished  with  sentiments  ish  sultans.  He  conquered  Negropont,  the 
of  compassion  and  humanity;  but  he  sullied  ancient  Euboea;  and  wrested  Kalhi  in  Krim  . 
his  victory  as  v;ell  by  setting  apart  several  Tartary  from  the  Genoese.  He  had  various 
victims  to  his  brutal  and  unnatural  lust,  as  by  conflicts  with  Uzun  Hassan,  sovereign  of  Per- 
the  execution  of  the  first  minister  or  grand-  sia,  and  finally  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle 
duke,  and  his  two  sons,  with  a  number  of  when  he  had  invaded  the  Turkish  dominions, 
officers  and  men  of  rank,  whom  he  had  pro-  One  of  his  latest  attempts  was  the  siege  of 
mised  to  spare.  This,  indeed,  is  by  some  at-  Rhodes,  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  the  valour 
tributed  to  his  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  of  the  knights.  The  capture  of  Otranto  in 
recovering  the  city.  As  he  determined  to  fix  Italy,  which  gave  him  a  footing  in  that  fine 
the  seat  of  his  empire  in  this  admirable  situa-  country,  was  some  compensation.  But  the 
ti«n,  he  repaired  and  repeopled  the  city  partly  restless  spirit  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
from  his  own  subjects,  and  partly  from  the  repose  of  mankind,  was  now  near  its  extinc- 
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tion.     At  a  small  town  in  Bithyni.i,  nenr  which 
he  had  pitched  his  tent  with  a  numerous  army 
rendy  to  proceed  against  Uzun  Hassan,  he  was 
carried  oft'  by  a  fit  of  the  pout  in  May  148 1, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-onc,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years.     Tlie   vigour   of  mind  and   body,   and 
the  loftiness  of  cnterprizc,  by  which  this  con- 
queror was  characterised,  raise  him  above  those 
possessors  of  an  hereditary  throne  who  merely 
give  a  date  to  the  great  actions  performed  by 
their  ministers  and  generals  -,  nor  was  he  only 
ambitious   to  extend   his  dominion    by  arms, 
but  entertained  enlightened  ideas  of  the  value 
of   knowledge  and   the  arts.      His   successes, 
however,  were  chiefly  obtained  by  the  force  of 
numbers,    urged  on    by   unfeeling    despotism, 
and  he  generally   failed   in   the  contest  with 
combined    skill    and    valour.       The   evils    he 
brought   upon  Christendom  have    caused    his 
moral   qualities  to   be  painted   in  the  darkest 
colours  by  its  writers  ;  nor  can  it  be   denied 
that  he  equally  employed  perfidy  and  dissimu- 
lation, with  open  violence,  to  compass  his  de- 
signs ;  that  he  was  brutally  licentious  and  in- 
exorably cruel.     He  has  been  accused  of  irre- 
ligion,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  tolerant  spirit 
which  directed  his  conduct  towards  the  van- 
quished of  ditlerent  religions;  yet  he  displayed 
the  usual  zeal  of  princes  in  founding  splendid 
edifices  for  the  public  worship  of  his  sect.  The 
romantic  story  of  his  stern  triumph   over  the 
power  of  love,  by  striking  oil"  with  his  own 
hand   the  head  of  a  beautiful  slave  in  whose 
embraces  he  appeared  to  have   forgotten  his 
martial  projects,  first  appeared  in  the  work  of 
an  Italian  novelist,  and  is  probably  a  mere  fic- 
tion.    That  of  his  causing  fourteen  pages  to 
be   ript   open   in  order  to   discover  which   of 
them  had  stolen  a  melon  ;  and  that  of  the  les- 
son in  anatomy  which  he  gave  to  Bellini,  the 
painter,  by  beheading  a  slave  in  his  presence 
to  show  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  may  be 
l)Llieved   or  not   according  to  the  impression 
which  his  general  character  has  made   upon 
the  reader.     Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist.    Gibbon. — A. 
MAHOME  I    ML,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
was  the  son  of  Amurath  HI.     He  was  born 
about  15^4,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  Janu- 
ary 159S,  on  the  death  of  his  father.     His  first 
act  is  said  to  have  been  the  slaughter  of  nine- 
teen brothers,  and  of  ten  of  his  father's  wives 
or  concubines  from  whom  offspring  might  be 
apprehended.  Having  secured  his  tlironc  by  this 
inhuman  sacrifice,  and  appeased  a  mutiny  of  the 
janizaries,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  indolence 
and  sensuality  which  arc  the  usual  vices  of  the 
Ottoman  princes,  litilo  regarding  the  affairs  of 


his  empire,  which  were  seldom  more  unpro<- 
perous  than  in  his  reign.  The  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  formed  a  confederacy  against  th; 
Turks  with  the  princes  of 'IVansylvania,  \Va- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia,  and  made  several  succ  sj- 
ful  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories. 
In  the  succeeding  years  many  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Turks,  who  lost  the  city  of  Gran  and  the  lower 
town  of  Buda,  with  many  important  fortresses. 
Mahomet  was  once  induced  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  which  he  march- 
ed into  Hungary  and  took  some  places.  His 
camp,  however,  was  forced  by  the  imperialists  -, 
and  he  escaped  a  total  ilefeat  only  through  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  who  were  more  intent 
on  the  booty  than  on  securing  the  victory.  A 
rebellion  in  Asia  increased  the  disorders  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  at  length  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  janizaries  mutinied,  and 
obliged  M.ihomet  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  ofli- 
cers,  and  banish  the  queen-mother  from  his 
counsels.  Discontents  still  prevailing  in  the 
capital,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing 
him,  and  raising  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  ; 
but  it  was  discovered,  and  quelled  by  the  death 
of  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  sultana  his  mother.  Peace  at 
length  appeared  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  negociations  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose,  when  Mahomet  was  carried  off  by  a 
sudden  disease  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  after  an  inglorious  and  troublesome  reign 
of  about  eight  years.  Tliis  prince  had  all  the 
haughtiness  and  severity  of  his  race,  with  little 
.courage  or  enterprize  ;  and  was  addicted  to 
gross  debauchery  and  indolence,  by  which  he 
ruined  his  health  and  shortened  liis  days. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MAHOMET  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
horn  in  1642,  succeeded  his  deposed  father 
Ibrahim  in  1649.  During  his  minority  tlie 
government  was  administered  by  his  mother, 
assisted  by  the  council  of  twelve  bashaws. 
War  was  continued  with  the  Venetians,  and 
carried  on  with  various  success.  At  home, 
dissen.^ions  between  the  janizaries  and  sp.ihis 
disquieted  the  capital,  and  the  empire  was  fur- 
ther convulsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  bashaw 
of  Aleppo,  who  at  first  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  grand-vizier,  but  in  the  end  lost 
his  life.  War,  in  1660,  was  rekindled  with 
great  vigour  in  llungirv,  and  the  Turkish 
arms  were  at  first  successful.  A  great  victory, 
however,  gained  by  Montecuculi,  the  imperial 
general,  ai  the  Raab  in  1664,  inclined  the  Otto- 
man coutt  to  a  peace,  which  was  soon  after 
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«oncIu(led.  The  conquest  of  the  city  and 
island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians  in  1669, 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  years,  was  one  of 
the  memorable  events  of  this  reign.  A  war 
with  Poland  in  1672,  in  which  the  Turks  took 
Kaminiek,  was  terminated  by  a  peace  very 
humiliating  to  the  Poles;  but  the  nation  refus- 
ing to  ratify  it,  the  grand-marshal  John  Sobi- 
eski  in  the  following  year  gave  the  Turks  a 
complete  defeat  at  Choczim,  which  was  the 
means  of  raising  him  to  the  Polish  throne.  A 
new  peace  was  made  between  the  two  nations 
in  1677  ;  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  war 
with  the  Russians,  to  whpm  the  Cosacks  had 
revolted.  The  Turks  lost  a  battle,  but  took 
Czechrim,  a  town  of  the  Ukraine,  and  hostili- 
ties were  at  length  terminated  by  a  truce. 

The  revolt  of  Emeric  Tckeli  and  a  great 
part  of  Hungary  from  the  German  dominion 
tempted  the  Ottoman  court  to  infringe  their 
peace  with  the  emperor,  by  making  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in 
that  country;  and  in  1682  assistance  was  openly 
given  to  Tekeli,  and  war  was  declared  by  the 
Porte.  The  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  marched  for  Vienna, 
and  appeared  before  that  capital  in  July  1683. 
Such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Turks, 
that  the  emperor  lieopold  retired  to  Lintz, 
and  the  siege  commenced.  The  relief  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  great  losses 
sustained  by  the  Turks  in  their  retreat,  have 
been  related  in  the  life  of  that  hero.  (See 
John  Zahteshi.)  This  ill  success,  with  several 
instances  of  misconduct,  caused  the  vizier  to 
be  strangled,  by  orders  from  the  Porte.  After 
this  period  fortune  almost  entirely  deserted  the 
Turkish  arms.  A  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive against  the  Turks  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  Poles,  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  latter  sent  troops  into  the  Morea, 
and  took  a  number  of  places  ;  while  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  the  1  urks  at  We- 
issen,  and  took  Vicegrade  and  other  towns. 
Buda,  after  a  long  siege,  was  at  length  stormed 
by  the  imperialists  in  sight  of  the  grand  vizier 
and  his  army.  Seghedin  was  next  taken;  and, 
in  1687,  prince  Charles  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Mohatz,  which  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Sclavonia  and  Transylvania.  This 
career  of  ill  fortune  excited  great  discontents 
among  the'l'urks,  and  the  army  broke  out  into 
a  fierce  mutiny.  Quitting  their  camp  near 
Belgrade,  they  marched  for  Constantinople, 
and  sent  before  th<  m  a  demand  of  the  grand 
vizier's  head.  After  some  vain  attempts  to 
soften  them,  this  was  granted,  and  their  prin- 


cipal leader  was  appointed  in  his  stead.     They, 
however,  proceeded.to  the  capital,  where  the 
populace  joined  them  in  their  cries  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  what  was  more  alarming,  the  ulema, 
or  men  of  the  law,  took  the  same  side.     The 
sultan  was  upbi  aided  with  his  neglect  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  exhorted  to  resign  a  government 
which  he  was  unfit  to  conduct,  to  his  brother 
Solyman.      Mahomet    thought    that    the    best 
means  of  preventing  his  deposition  would  be 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  and  sent  orders 
for  the  purpose ;  but  his  design  being  made 
known,  they  were  safely  guarded.     At  lei^th 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  th?  "mandate  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  nakib  or  keeper  of  the 
holy  standard,  and  pronounce  his  resignation. 
He  quitted  the  throne  in  1687,  3"<^  w-'S  confin- 
ed  to   his  apartment,   where  he  survived  till 
1691  ;  a  proof  of  the  greater  mildness  which 
began  to  prevail  in  the  Ottoman  policy.     Two 
of"  his   sons   afterwards   came   to  the  empire. 
Mahomet  IV.  is  described  as  distinguished  for 
justice,    clemency,  and  valour.     The  history 
of  his  reign,  however,  is  that  of  his  generals 
and   ministers ;    and   his  activity   was   shown 
only  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chace,  to  which  he 
was  immoderately  addicted,  and  on  which  he 
bestowed  vast  expence.     Mod.  Unlvers.  Hist. 
—A. 

MAIER,  MiCHAKL,  a  distinguished  writer 
among  the  German  Rosycrusians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
who,  having  been  educated  a  chemist,  con- 
ceived the  visionary  idea,  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  grand  secret  of 
transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  sacri- 
ficed his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  understand- 
ing, in  the  ruinous  pursuit  of  it.  The  principal 
works  in  which  he  has  published  reveries  on 
this  subject  are  his  "  Atalanta  Fugiens,"  1618, 
quarto  ;  and  his  "  Septimana  Philosophica," 
1620,  quarto.  Those  Of  our  readers  who  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  see  the  titles  of  the  other 
pieces  in  which  he  exposed  his  folly,  we  refer 
to  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAIGNAN,  Emanuel,  a  French  religious 
.  minim,  and  a  very  able  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  bora  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year -1601.  He 
gave  very  early  indications  of  an  inquisitive 
disposition,  anji  an  inclination  for  learning; 
for  when  he  was  a  child,  and  out  of  humour, 
nothing  would  so  soon  pacify  him  as  the  put- 
ting a  little  book  into  his  hands,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  would  turn  over  and  examine  with 
no  little  pleasure.     He  went  through  a  course 
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of  grammar-learning  at  the  college  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  and  at  that  period  of  lite,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  his  school-fel- 
lows during  the  hours  of  recreation,  he  used 
to  spend  them  in  walking  in  the  convent  of 
Minims,  listening  to  serious  conversation.  By 
this  means  he  became  predisposed  to  embrace 
the  religious  life;  and  the  chagrin  which  he 
felt  at  having  a  prize  v/hich  he  considered  to 
be  his  due  adjudged  to  another  scholar,  de- 
termined him  ,to  renounce  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  Minims. 
While  he  was  going  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy, he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  which  his  preceptor 
taught,  and  disputed  against  them  on  every 
opportunity.  He  also  took  delight  in  inventing 
and  solving  geometrical  problems;  which  he 
•would  do  with  as  much  in^^^nuity  and  neat- 
ness, as  if  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  in 
Euclid's  ELments,  which  he  had  ni^ver  seen. 
In  a  short  timi  his  tutor  wa^  astonished  by  the 
discovery,  that,  without  any  assistance  from  a 
master,  our  )oung  monk  had  become  quite  a 
proficient  in  mathematical  learning.  The  nu- 
merous proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  which 
he  exhioited,  durluji  his  piipil.ige,  pointed  him 
out  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  sciences  toothers;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by  his  superiors  to  the 
mathematical  chair,  which  he  fjlled  with  such 
address  and  judgment,  that  his  reputation  soon 
spread  beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  his  own  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1636,  the  general  of  the 
Minims  seut  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
him  mathematical  professor  in  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  upon  mount  Pincio.  Afterwards 
lie  was  appointed  to  teach  divinity  also  in  the 
same  seminary.  Here  he  spent  fourteen  years 
in  the  most  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  appointments,  eminently  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  mathematical  discoveries,  and  phy- 
sical experiments,  which  extorted  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  those  who  were  the  most 
conversant  in  those  sciences.  One  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  extend  the  fame  of 
his  great  abilities,  was  a  contest  which  arose 
betv,  een  him  and  father  Kircher  the  Jesuit, 
concerning  the  first  invention  of  a  catoptrical 
work;  which  was  decided  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  learned  men  at  Rome,  as  that  the  glory  of 
the  discovery  was  left  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties.  In  the  year  1648,  father  Maignan 
printed  at  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  cardinal 
Spada,  his  treatise  "  De  Perspectiva  Horaria;" 
whieh  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 


and  particularly,  as  no  one  had  at  that  time 
undertaken  a  performance  of  that  kind.  It 
contains  a  method  of  making  telescopes,  in- 
vented by  himself,  which  he  explains  at  large, 
having  no  wish  to  conceal  as  a  mystery  wiiat 
his  ingenuity  had  found  out.  So  far  from 
being  of  such  a  disposition,  he  was  always 
ready  to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  on 
the  subject,  to  such  artists  as  were  desirous  of 
making  dioptrical,  or  other  instruments,  ac- 
cording to  his  discoveries  and  method. 

In  the  year  1650,  father  Maignan  returned 
from  Rome  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  satisfaction,  and  created 
provincial  in  the  same  year,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  wish  not  to  have  any  office  confer- 
red upon  him,  which  might  interrupt  his  atten- 
tion to  his  studies.  In  the  year  1652,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  his  "  Course  of  Philosophy," 
in  four  volumes  octavo;  by  which  work  he 
might  at  least  expect  to  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  it.  And  if,  because  he  explained 
physics  by  the  four  elements,  the  glory  of  that 
invention  should  be  denied  him,  and  given  to 
Empedocles,  or  as  others  contend,  to  Plato, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  done  the 
same  thmg  with  respect  to  this  hypothesis, 
which  Gassendi  did  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
atomists.  To  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1673,  in  folio,  the  author  added 
a  treatise  against  the  vortices  of  J^escartes, 
and  another  upon  the  speaking  trumpet,  in- 
vented by  our  countryman  sir  Samuel  Morland. 
He  also  illustrated  the  first  of  these  treatises  by 
the  invention  of  a  machine,  the  movements  of 
which  satisfactorily  overthrew  Descartes's  sup- 
position concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
universe  was  formed,  or  might  have  been 
formed,  and  concerning  the  centrifugal  force. 
When  this  work  first  appeared,  the  partizans 
of  Aristotle  insisted,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  author's  opinions  with  the  truths 
of  religion.  This  objection  our  author  under- 
took to  refute  in  a  work  entitled  "  Philosophia 
Sacra;"  but  he  was  for  some  time  prevented 
from  carrying  his  design  into  execution,  by  an 
illness  which  attacked  him  in  1654,  by  the 
functions  of  visitor-general  of  his  order,  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  by  a  journey  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1637,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  supply  the  place  of  father  Mersenne,  in  a 
society  of  learned  men  who  held  their  meetings 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Lewis  de  Montmort, 
master  of  requests.  In  the  year  1.60,  Y'hen 
Lewis  \IV.  passed  through  Toulouse  on  his 
return  from  his  marriage,  he  would  visit  the 
cell  of  fatlier  Maignan,  as  one  of  the  most  cu-. 
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j-ious  objects  in  that  pvcrvince.  On  tliis  occa- 
sion he  was  so  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
mathematical  instrument?,  and  different  ma- 
chines which  it  contained,  all  the  father's  own 
workmanship,  that  he  was  desirous  of  trans- 
planting such  an  extraordinary  genius  to  Paris; 
and  he  commissioned  cardinal  Mazarine  to  ac- 
quaint him  on  the  following  day  with  liis 
wishes.-  Had  our  author  possessed  ambition, 
such  an  intimation  from  the  monarch  would 
have  furnished  him  with  a  fair  opportunity  of 
gratifying  that  passion.  But  for  his  modest 
humble  mind,  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies had  .stronger  charms  than  the  pomp  and 
honours  of  a  court;  and  he  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestly for  permission  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  cloister,  in  which  he  had 
taken  upon  him  the  habit  of  his  order,  thjt  the 
cardinal  desisted  from  urging  a  proposal  so 
contrary  to  his  inclination. 

In  the  year  1662,  our  author  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  "Philosophia  Sacra,"  octavo, 
which    drew    him    into    a   long    controversy 
with  several  learned  opponents,  of  which  the 
reader  may  find  a  particular  account  in  Bayle. 
His   replies   to  their  strictures  were  published 
ill   five  separate  appendixes,  which  were   col- 
lected together   in    one  volume,    in    the  year 
1672.     In  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the  world 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Philosophia  Sacra;" 
and  in  the  following  year,  a  dissertation  "  De 
Usu  licito  Pecunise,"   1 2mo.     In  the  midst  of 
these  occupations  old  age  was  stealing  on  our 
author,  with  the  infirmities  inseparable  from  a 
very  studious  and  austere  life.     As  long  as  his 
strength   permitted,    however,    he    continued 
making  experiments,  reading  lectures,  and  su- 
perintending  the    instruction   of  the    younger 
members  of  his  order;  and  he   had   the   satis- 
faction, after  the  age   of  seventy,  of  forming 
several  excellent   philosophers,    who   reflected 
honour  on  their  master,  and  rendered  no  little 
service  to  the  interests  of  science.     He  was 
consulted   by    the    greatest   philosophers,    all 
whose  numerous  enquiries  he  answered,  either 
by  word  otmouth,  or  in  writing.     No  person 
ever  loved   idleness   less  than  he   did.      He  is 
said  to  have  studied  even   in   his  sleep:  for  in 
his  dreams  he  was  often  employed  on  some 
theorems,  the  deduction  of  which  he  pursued, 
till  he  arrived  at  their  demonstration;  and  he 
was  often   suddenly    aw.ikened    by    the    great 
pleasure    which    he    felt    in   such    discoveries. 
That  those  ideas  might  not  be  lost,  he  marked 
them  down  in  short  characters  upon  paper,  as 
well    as  the   darkness   would  permit,    with   a 
piece  of  chalk  or  pencil  which  he  laid  under 


his  pillow.  The  innocence  of  his  life,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  vir- 
tues, rendered  him  no  less  the  object  of  esteem, 
than  he  was  of  respect  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nius and  learning.  He  died  at  Toulouse  in 
1676,  in  the  seventy- fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  with  great  facility, 
and  with  such  correctness  that  he  made  no  al- 
terations in  his  m.anuscripts.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit. — M. 

MAILLA,  Joseph-Anne-Mary  de  Mov- 
RiAC  DE,  a  learned  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  in  1669  at  Maill.ic,  in  the  district  of 
Bugey.  He  was  sent  by  the  society  on  the 
mission  to  China  in  1703,  and  applied  himself 
with  so  much  assiduity  and  success  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  characters,  sciences,  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  that  country,  that  the  na- 
tives themselves  were  surprised  at  his  progress. 
He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Kam  hi  with 
other  missionaries  to  make  the  map  of  China 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  engraved  at 
Paris,  and  he  afterwards  made  particular  maps 
of  some  provinces.  Being  fixed  at  the  imperial 
court,  he  had  access  to  the  "  Great  Annals  of 
China,''  which  he  translated  into  French,  and 
sent  over  his  manuscript  to  France  in  1737. 
It  was  to  make  twelve  volumes  quarto,  and 
some  of  the  first  were  published  by  tlie  abb '^ 
Grosier  in  1777.  This  work  forms  the  only 
complete  history  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its 
style  has  been  retouched  by  the  translator,  and 
the  long  and  insipid  harangues  have  been  sup- 
pressed. This  father  died  at  Pekin  in  1748, 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  after  a  residence  of 
forty- five  years  iu  China,  and  was  buried  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperor  Kien  Long.  Nctiv. 
Diet.  Hut.—k. 

MAILLEF,  Benedict  de,  born  of  a 
good  family  of  Lorraine  in  1659,  was  nomi- 
nated at  the  age  of  thirty-three  consul  general 
of  the  French  nation  in  Egypt.  He  exercised 
this  employment  during  sixteen  years  with  great 
credit  and  success,  and  was  recompensed  with 
the  consulate  of  Leghorn,  the  most  consider- 
able belonging  to  the  French  commerce.  In 
1-7 1 5  he  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  factories 
of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  and  executed  his 
commission  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire 
with  a  handsome  pension.  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Marseilles,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  in  1738.  De  Rlaillet  was  a 
man  of  exact  probity,  of  pleasing  and  gentle 
manners,  and  of  a  warm  imagination.  He 
was  all  his  life  a  great  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  his  lively  fancy  turned  into  a  sys- 
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tem  that  for  a  time  interested  the  lovers  of 
scientific  speculation.  He  helil  that  all  the 
laiui  of  this  earth,  and  its  vcgct  ible  and  animal 
inhabitants,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  on 
the  successive  contrjction  of  its  waters;  that 
men  had  originally  been  tritons  furnished  with 
tails  ;  and  that  they,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
had  lost  their  marine,  and  acquired  their  terres- 
trial forms  by  thejr  agitations  when  left  on  dry 
ground.  This  whimsical  system  appeared  af- 
ter his  death  in  a  work  entitled  "  Telliamed," 
from  the  letters  of  his  name  transposed,  and 
which  pretended  to  be  the  substance  of  a  con- 
ference between  an  Indian  philosopher  and  a 
French  missionary,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1748,  and  put  into  its  dialogue-form  by  the 
editor,  the  abbe  la  Mascrier.  It  is  addressed 
in  a  jocular  epistle  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerae, 
author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  is  there 
announced  as  a  mass  of  reveries;  but  the  work 
itself  is  written  with  great  gravity  and  apparent 
seriousness,  atid  contains  many  curious  and 
philosophical  observations,  though  applied  to 
support  an  extravagant  theory.  The  same 
editor  also  published  in  1743,  "  A  Description 
of  Egypt,"  drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  de 
Klaillet.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  '  Halleri  Bit/. 
Jinatom. — A. 

MAIMBOURG.Lewis,  a  celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  born  at 
Nancy  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  16 10.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits;  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  usual  course  of  studies,  was  made  teacher 
of  classical  learning  for  six  years.  Aft<'rwards 
his  superiors  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
preacher,  which  he  discharged  with  great  po- 
pularity in  the  principal  citie>s  of  the  kingdom. 
His  popularity  he  owed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  peculiarity  of  the  subjects  of  his 
sermons,  the  strange  deser'iptions,  and  bur- 
lesque sallies,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  which  he  introduced  into  tliem.  15ayle 
has  preserved  a  curious  account  of  one  of  his 
discourses,  furnished  by  a  writer  of  Port- 
Royal,  which  exhibits  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  pulpit  bulfuonery.  And  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  caricature,  though  evidently  drawn 
by  an  unfriendly  hand,  may  be  concluded  from 
what  Moliere  s  dd  in  reply  to  a  person  wh(} 
found  fault  with  liis  TartufFe  for  being  too 
moral:  "  is  it  at  all  surprizing  that  I  should 
introduce  sermons  into  the  theatre,  after  fatiier 
Maimbourg  has  acted  comedies  in  the  pulpit?" 
The  sermons  which  he  published  are  of  the 


controversial   kind,    and   attack    the   Janscnis 
version   of   the    New  Testament,    commonly 
called  "  The  New  Testament  of  Mons."     The 
defence  of  that  work  against  his  strictures,  was  ■ 
warmly  undLTtakcn  by  M.  M.  Arnauld  and  Ni- 
cole.    He  also  wrote  other  controversial  pieces  ■ 
against  the  Protestants,  father  Bouhours,  &c. 
ot  wliich  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  ac- 
coimt  in  Bayle.     But  as  a  writer  he  has  been 
principally   known   by   the    difl'erent    histories 
published  by  him,  of  wliich  a  list  is  added  at 
the  end  of  this  article.     Several  of  these  works 
drew  on  him  the  attacks  either  of  the  Jansenists, 
or  of  protestant  writers;  but  the  author  made 
no  reply  to  their  criticisms.     In  the  year  1682, 
having  written  a  treatise  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  pope  Innoeent 
XI.  ordered  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to  expel 
him    from  their    society.     For    this    disgrace, 
however,  the  king  made  him  ample  compcns^l 
tion  by  the  grant  of  a  pension,  on   whicVi  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  a)^'  Paj-js 
where  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apopifxy  in  16S6 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.     B;^  the  Protestant* 
he  is  not  unjustly  accusc-j  of  gross  errors  and 
misrepresentations  J'- Ms  histories  of  Lutlieraii- 
ism  and  Calvinism;  and   his  catholic  critics, 
while  they  allow  him  vivacity  and  fluency,  pro- 
nounce him  extravagant  in  his  colouring,  and 
essentially  defective  in  solidity,  and  a  proper 
discrimination  of  facts.     The  following  is  the 
judgment  of  Bayle,  when  speaking  of  his  his- 
tories: "  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  a 
peculiar  talent  for  such  works.     They  are  very 
agreeably  written,  contain  many  lively  strokes, 
and  a  great  variety  of  occasional  instructions, 
There   are  few  historians,  even  among  tlKse 
who   write  better,  and  are  more  learned  and 
exact  than  he,  wlio  have  the  art  of  engaging 
the  reader  so  much  as  he  \loes.     I  wish  that 
those,  who  would  exceed  him  in  candour  and 
knowledge,    would    give   us   all    the    histories 
which   he  had   undertaken  to  write,  if  he  had 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  and  that  they  would 
set  them  off  with  the  same  attractions  that  he 
does:  it  would  be  no   small  advantage   to  the 
learned    world."      His   historical    productions 
were  all  originally  published  in  quarto,  forming 
an    aggregate    of   sixteen   volumes,    with    the 
chronological  order  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted; but  as  the  editions  which  we  have 
seen  are  in    i2mo.   we  shall  enumerate  them 
under  that  size.     They  consist  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,"  in  four  volumes;  "Th; 
History    of  the    League,"    in    two    volume.; 
"  The  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empa  e 
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after  Charlemagne,"  in  two  volumes;  "  The 
Histories  of  the  Pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  of  St.  Leo,"  in  four  volumes ; 
"  The  History  of  the  Schism  of  the  Greeks," 
in  two  volumes;  "  The  History  of  the  grand 
Schism  in  the  East,  in  two  volumes;  "The 
History  of  y\rianism,"  in  three  volumes; 
•'  The  History  of  the  Heresy  of  the  icono- 
clasts," in  two  volumes;  "  The  History  of 
Lutheranism :"  and  "  The  History  of  Calvin- 
ism." Ba^le.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—M. 

MAIMONIDES,  or  Ben  Maimon,  Moses, 
a  very  learned  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews,  the 
Eagle  of  the  Doctors,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Doctor-,  was  born  at  Cordova 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  1131.  He  was  of  illus- 
trious descent,  his  father,  and  six  of  his  pre- 
ceding ancestors  having  sustained  the  rank  of 
judges,  or  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
*be  wise.  The  early  part  of  his  education  ap- 
_gj.;'s  to  have  been  undertaken  by  his  father, 
who  a/j'^/^^'^'''^''  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  son  of  Megas,  a  person  on 
whose  profound'  learning  he  has  bestowed  the 
highest  praise;  ancTj- ^according  to  Leo  Africa- 
•nus,  he  had  also  amo.>.his  tutors  the  learned 
Arabians  Ibn  Thophail,  and  Aferr063.  As  he 
possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application,  he  made  a 
most  astonishing  proficiency  under  such  able 
instructors,  both  in  his  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  other  languages,  he  was  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  but  reflect- 
ing, that  with  the  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages only,  his  intercourse  must  be  chiefly 
confined  to  his  own  people,  he  also  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Chaldee,  Turkish,  Median, 
and  other  tongues;  and  that  he  understood  the 
Greek,  may  Ise  concluded  from  the  quotations 
•which  occur  in  his  writings  from  /\ristotle, 
Plato,  Galen,  Themistius,  &c.,  and  from  the 
circumsta-~.ce  that  some  of  his  latest  works,  and 
several  of  his  letters  to  foreigners  were  written 
in  that  language.  With  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted,  as  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony;  and  in  his  "  More  Nevochim"  he 
has  particularly  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  mathematical 
science.  He  was  also  well  informed  in  di- 
vinity, and  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  while  he  rejected  the  Talmudical 
fables  ?nd  traditions  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered and  debased.  Th.it  he  was  pre-eminently 
skilled  in  Jewish  jurisprudeucc,  he  shewidj 


not  only  by  the  comments  with  which  he  il- 
lustrated the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  tlic 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  ability  and  judgment 
with  which,  from  a  confused  and  most  intri- 
cate mass,  clothed  in  corrupt  and  varying  dia- 
lects, he  reduced  them  to  a  regular  system, 
and  perspicuous  aphorisms,  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
He,  likewise,  acquired  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  medical  art,  in  the  pnactise  of  which  he 
attained  the  highest  reputation,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  particulars  which  one  of  his  own  letters, 
relates,  and  whicli  we  shall  presently  quote. 

The  extraordinary  ^cconipiishments  of  Mai- 
monides,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
persons  of  superior  endowments,  ex'  ited  against 
him  the  erivy  and  ill-v/ill  of  some  of  his  nation 
at  Cordova;  whence  circumstances  arose,  which 
determined  him,  before  he  v"as  thirty  years  of 
age,  to  quit  Spain  and  remove  into  Egypt. 
From  his  residing  in  this  country  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  he  is  by  some  writers 
called  Moses  JEgjpiius ;  as  h.e  is  by  others 
named  Moses  Coniubensis,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  Egypt  he  opened  a  school,  to 
which  a  number  of  pupils  resorted  from  all 
parts,  and  particularly  from  Alexandria  and 
Damascus,  who  made  such  improvement  un- 
der his  instructions,  that  they  proved  the  means 
of  spreading  his  fame  thraugiiout  the  world. 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  such  eminent 
success  in  the  medical  art,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  physician  to  Saladin,  sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  entertained  the  highest  value  for 
him.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben 
Tybbon,  he  lias  given  account  of  the  services 
connected  with  that  appointment,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  medical  practice  occupied 
the  rest  of  hit.  time,  which  affords  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  great  estimation  in  which  his  cha- 
racter was  h^ld,  both  at  court  and  by  the  coun- 
try in  general.  Tybbon  had  written  to  him  for 
his  ailvice  on  some  dubious  points,  and  added, 
that  when  he  should  have  leisure,  it  was  his 
intention  to  pay  him  a  visit,  that  th'  y  might 
discuss  them  more  fully  in  conversation.  In 
his  reply  Maimonides  said,  that  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  presenceand 
conversation  of  his  friend;  but  that  he  must 
add,  that  he  could  not  encourage  him  to  un- 
dertake so  long  a  voyage,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tertaining much  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
for  that  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied-,  that  he 
"ould  scarcely  promise  him  his  company  for  a 
.single  hour,  either  in  the  daytime  or  at  night. 
*'  I  iive,"  said  he,  "  in  Egypt,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  Sabbath-day's  journeys  from  Al 
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Cairo,  wlierc  tlie  king  resides.  On  him  tlie 
duties  ot  my  appointment  require  a  very  regu- 
lar attendance.  I  generally  visit  him  every 
morning;  but  when  either  he  himself,  or  one 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  concubines,  is  indis- 
posed, I  am  not  allowed  to  stir  from  tlic  pa- 
lace; so  that  I  very  often  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  nt  court.  Besides,  when  any  one  of 
the  king's  principal  officers  is  sick,  my  medi- 
cal assistance  is  required.  In  short,  1  go  to 
Cairo  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and,  if 
I  find  nothing  amiss  there,  return  home  to- 
wards noon.  But  when  arrived  nt  my  house, 
almost  famished  for  want  of  food,  I  find  all 
the  approaches  to  it  crowded  with  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  men  of  rank  and  of  the  lowest 
order,  judges,  and  tax  gatherers,  friends  and 
enemies,  who  have  been  impatieiwly  waiting 
my  return.  No  sooner  have  I  alighted  from 
my  horse,  and  washed  my  hands,  than  I  hum- 
bly request  the  indulgence  of  tlie  multitude 
till  I  have  appeased  my  craving  appetite.  As 
soon  as  I  have  dined,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
cases  of  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  for  them. 
This  employment  commonly  lasts  till  night, 
and  often  till  several  hours  after  dark,  when  I 
am  so  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  hearing, 
speaking,  and  prescribing,  that  I  can  scarcely 
talk  any  longer,  or  even  keep  myself  awake." 
This  e.xtraordinary  man  died' in  Egypt,  in  the 
year  1204,  or  1205,  of  the  Christian  xra, 
when  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  three  whole 
days  did  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  bewail  his 
death,  and  they  called  the  year  in  which,  it  took 
place  Lamenium  Lamentabile.  When  speaking 
of  him  the  Jews  frequently  make  use  of  this 
proverbial  saying:  "  a  Mose  ad  Moseni  noii 
surrexit  sicut  Moses;"  meaning,  that  from  the 
•time  of  Moses  the  prophet,  no  one  approached 
so  nearly  to  him  in  wisdom  and  learning,  as 
Moses  the  son  of  Maimon.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  is  frequently  desig- 
nated in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  by  the  word 
Rambam,  the  consonants  of  which  form  the 
initials  of  the  words  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mai- 
mon. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  avocations, 
Maimonides  found  leisure  to  compose  a  variety 
of  works,  some  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  display  much  profound  erudition,  u  sur- 
prizing extent  of  reading,  great  critical  ability, 
and  a  spirit  of  liberal  and  philosophical  en- 
quiry. We  shall  insert  the  titles  and  subjects 
of  the  principal  of  tlu:m,  referring  our  readers 
for  tlic  rest,  to  the  two  first  of  our  subjoined 
juthoiities.     The  first  of  his  productions,  in 
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order  of  time,  was  his  Pinisb  Htmishnnh,  of 
commentary  on  the  Alishna,  which  was  begun 
by  him  in  Spain,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  artd  finished  in  Egypt,  when  he  was 
about  thirty.  The  object  of  the  author  w.is, 
to  give  such  an  explanation  of  the  Mishna,  and 
sucli  a  short  and  ea.->y  interpretation  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  Jcwisli  doctors,  that  the 
reader  may  without  difliculty  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  decisions  and  constitutions. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Ar  ibic,  and  trans- 
lated into,Hebrewby  R.  Aben  Tybbon.  Several 
copies  of  tlie  original  Arabic  were  lately  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Vatican,  and  other  public 
libraries.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  pub- 
lished with  the  Aiishna  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1698,  in  sixteen  volumes  ft)!io.  The  prefaces 
of  Maimonides  were  published  in  Arabic,  but 
Hebrew  letters,  bv  Dr.  E.  I'ococke,  under  tlie 
title  of  "  Porta  Mosis,"  in  1655,  quarto,  at 
Oxford.  Our  author's  next  work  is  entitled. 
Jail  Chazekeh,  or  Strong  Hand;  it  is  also  called 
Mishna  Hathora,  or  the  Reception  of  the  Lou-, 
and  is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  which  are 
subdivided  under  various  titles.  It  consists  of 
a  compendium  of  the  Talmw's  and  presents  us 
with  a  complete  code  of  Jewish,  civil,  and 
canon  law,  digested  into  regular  order,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  intelligible  commentary,  di- 
vested of  the  gross  fables  of  the  Tabmtd.  Ic 
was  published  by  the  author,  in  pure  Hebrew, 
twelve  years  after  the  preceding  work.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
by  Athias,  in  1702,  in  four  volumes  folio. 
'1  he  third  great  work  of  Maimonides,  which 
was  esteemed  by  himself,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  others,  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  his  productions,  is  his  Alore  Nivo- 
chim,  or,  Guide  to  the  Perplexed;  which  was 
written  by  him  in  Arabic,  when  he  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
R.  Aben  Tybbon.  It  is  partly  critical,  partly 
philosophical,  and  party  theological.  Its  de- 
sign is,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  several  difll- 
cult  and  obscure  words,  phrases,  metaphors, 
parables,  allegories,  &c.  in  scripture,  which,  if 
interpreted  literally,  seem  to  have  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  at  least  such  as  is  very  absurd  and  r 
rational;  and  by  this  means  to  shew,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fanatical  advocates  for  the  fables 
of  the  Talmud,  that  all  the  precepts  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Mosaic  religion,  instead  of  ovU 
ginating  in  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  were  founded  in  reason,  and  capable 
of  being  explained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  After  R. 
Aben's  translation  of  this   work  had  been  rc- 
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ceived  by  the  Jews  in  different  countries,  it  ex-    he  was  entrusted.     In   1492  he  wae  sent  by 


cited  violent  disputes  among  them,  and  occa- 
sloned  their  division  into  two  parties;  one  of 
which  highly  commended  the  author's  work, 
as  what  was  calculated  to  do  honour  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  obviate  the  objections  of  unbe- 
lievers; while  the  other  party  accused  the  au 


the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  homage  to  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  that  was  printed.  When 
the  emperor  Maximilian  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  duke  Giangaleazzo  Maria,  Jason  was 
sent  to  compliment  him  at   Inspruck  in  I494» 


tlwr  of  innovation  and  heresy,  and   were   for  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and 

having  his  book  condemned,  and  committed  count-palatine.      On    the  assumption   of   the 

to  the  flames.     In   the  life  of  R.  Kimchi  we  dukedom   of  Milan  by   Lodovico   the  Moor, 

have  seen  to  what  lengths  those   disputes  car-  Jason  recited  a  harangue,  for  which  he  ob- 

ried  the  Jews  in  France,  and  the  success  of  his  taincd  the  title  of  patrician  and  the  honorary 


efforts  for  terminating  them.  R.  Aben's_ trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
155  I,  in  folio;  and  the  best  Latin  version  of 
it  is  that  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  younger,  which 
v,-as  first  published  at  Basil,  in  1629,  in  quarto. 
The  next  important  work  of  Maimonides  is  his 
Scpher  Hamitzoth,  or,   Book  of  Commandinents, 


post  of  senator.  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France 
bestowed  a  fief  upon  him,  and  once  honoured 
his  school  at  Pavia  with  his  presence,  attended 
by  five  cardinals  and  many  other  persons  of 
rank.  Jason  was  richly  clad  on  this  occasion, 
and  conducting  the  king  to  the  door  of  his 
school,  humbly  requested  him  to  enter  first ; 


containing  an  exposition  of  the  precepts  of  the    but  Lewis,  observing  "  that  he  was  no  king 

Mosaic   law,   both  positive  and   negative.     It     ''' — "  '"■'  ''--'   ''- ' '"-"- ■  '^ '" 

vas  printed,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1640,  in  quarto.  The  titles  of  our 
author's  other  works  which  are  still  extant, 
may  be  seen  in  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebnea.  Pie- 
face  to  Buxtorf  s  Fersion  of  More  Nevochim. 
Cla-verhigs  Diiscrt.  de  Mahnonidei  tsfr.  Bas- 
nages  Hht.  Jews,  b.  vii.  ch.  8.  t^ouv.  Diet. 
Bist.—M. 

MAINARD.     See  Maynard. 

MAINFROY,     See  Manfred. 

MAINO,  Jason  del,  an  eminent    Itahan 


there,"  and  that  the  professor  was  the  only 
person  entitled  to  respect  in  that  place,  obliged 
him  to  precede-  After  the  lecture  he  embraced 
Jason,  and  in  a  familiar  conversation  asked  him 
why  he  was  never  married.  The  professor 
replied,  "  That  the  pope  might  knovs^,  froni 
your  majesty's  information,  that  I  am  not  dis- 
qualified for  a  cardinal's  hat."  In  this  object 
of  his  ambition,  however,  he  was  frustrated. 
He  occupied  his  chair  till  15 11,  after  which 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  dotage.  He  died  at 
Pavia   in   15 19.     This  lawyer  was  accounted 


lawyer,  born  at  Pesaro  in  1405,  was  the  natural  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  jurisprudence  in 
son  of  Andreotto  del  Maino,  an  exiled  Milanese,  his  time,  and  is  enumerated  by  Alciatus  among 
who  had  retired  to  that  city.  He  waS  sent  to  the  five  jurists  who  alone  deserve  to  be  read. 
Pavia  for  the  study  of  law,  but  during  the  first  He  is,  however,  accused  of  having  been  a  great 
year  he  applied  much  more  to  cards  than  to  disparager  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  the 
the  code  and  digest,  and  was  reduced  by  same  time  a  great  plagiarist  of  their  labours ; 
gaming  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence.  The 
animadversions  of  his  father,  with  his  own 
sufferings,  effected  such  a  change  in  his  con- 
duct, that  he  soon  became  the  admiration  of 
the  professors  for  his  learned  acquisitions.  It 
appears  that  he  studied,  for  some  time  at 
Bologna  under  the  famous  Alexander  da  Imola, 
but  whether  he  graduated  there  or  at  Pavia  is 
not  known.     At  the  latter   university  he  be- 


yet  it  is  not  doubted,  th.Jt  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  during  his  life.  His  works 
are  for  the  most  part  commentaries  upon  the 
code  and  pandects,  and  responses  upon  legal 
subjects,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Tiriiboichi. —  A. 

MAINTENON,  Frances  d'Aubigne,  mar- 
chioness of,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  accom- 
plishments, and  still  more  for  the  singularity  of 
c'ame  a  professor  in  1467,  and  continued  there     her  fortune,  was  born  in    1635  in  a  prison  at 
till  1485,  when  he  accepted  a  chair  at  Padua.     Niort,  in  which  her  father.  Constant  d'Aubigne 
'  •       <"  T>--       (son  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  gentle- 

man of  the  bed-chamber  to  Heniy  iV.)    was 
confined    on   a    political    account.      She   was 


In  1488  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Pisa, 
to  which  the  republic  of  Florence  invited  him 
on  a  very  liberal  salary.  He  afterwards  re- 
sumed his  chair  at  Padua,  v/here  his  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  he  is  said  to  have  liad  three 
tliousand  auditors. 

To  his  professional  dignity  was  added  that 
of  several  honourable  commissions  with  which 


brought  up  in  this  prison  till  sJie  was  three 
yeai>>  old,  at  which  time  her  father,  having 
obtained  his  liberation,  carried  her  with  his 
wife  and  son  to  Martinique.  From  her  mother 
she  received  an  eiceileut  and  solid  education, 
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the  base  of  all  her  after  elevation.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1647,  ^'^"^  family  re- 
turned to  France,  when  Frances  was  taken  hy 
her  relation  M.ul.  de  Viileite,  who  educated 
her  in  the  Calvir.ist  religion,  vhich  had  been 
that  of  her  father.  Her  mother,  who  w:i;;  a 
strict  Catholic,  ohtained  an  order  from  court 
for  her  ix'moval  to  the  house  of  another  re- 
lation. Mad.  de  Neuillant,  who  used  great 
severity  to  induce  her  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished faith.  Her  conversion  M'as  completed 
by  a  residence  for  some  time  in  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  Niort.  Her  mother  then  took  her 
to  Paris,  where  she  had  a  law-suit  pending, 
and  soon  after  died,  leaving  her  two  children 
in  indigence.  Frances  liad  much  more  to 
suffer  from  the  harsiiness  of  her  relations  ;  and 
was  at  length  induced,  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  comic  poet  and  novelist 
Scarron,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of  decrepitude 
from  disease.  She  chose  this  union  rather 
than  the  other  alternative  whitli  he  offered 
her,  of  paying  her  portion  to  be  received  into 
a  nunnery.  The  house  of  Scarron  was  fre- 
quented by  many  men  of  rank  and  wit,  and 
the  young  wife  attracted  general  admiration 
by  the  graces  of  her  person  and  tli?  charms 
of  her  conversation.  In  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion she  conducted  herself  in  such  a  manner 
that  her  virtue  was  unsuspected,  unless  it  were 
by  some  who  had  none  of  their  own.  Even 
her  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  her  re- 
putation ;  and  the  testimony  of  that  licentious, 
but  sincere  female,  in  favour  of  her  morals, 
has  been  admitted  as  good  evidence.  Scarron 
died  in  1660,  and  his  widow  was  left  in  indi- 
gence. After  some  solicitation,  she  obtained 
from  the  queen-mother  the  pension  whicli  lur 
husband  had  enjoyed  ;  but  she  lost  this  at  her 
patroness's  death,  and  tlie  interest  of  all  her 
friends  was  not  able  to  procure  its  continuance. 
At  this  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  her  through 
the  Portuguese  embassador  to  go  to  Portugal  and 
undertake  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  prin- 
cess of  that  nation ;  and  she  determined  to  accept 
it.  Before  her  intended  departure,  Iiowcver, 
she  waited  upon  die  king's  mistress  Mad.  de 
Montespan,  then  in  the  height  of  her  favour, 
and  by  a  well-turned  comphment  pleased  her 
so  much,  tlrat  she  told  her  she  must  not  think 
of  quitting  France.  She  also  engaged  to  pre- 
sent a  new  petition  for  her  to  the  king 
(Lewis  XIV.)  ;  who,  upon  seeing  the  name, 
which  had  so  often  before  met  his  eyes,  ex- 
rtaimed  "  Shall  I  never  hear  of  any  thing  but 


the  '.vidow  Scarron  ?"  "  Indeed,  sire,"  replied 
the  favourite,  "  you  ought  long  since  to  have 
ceased  to  hear  of  her;"  and,  in  fine,  the  pensioa 
was  granted,  and  she  remained  in  France. 
Mad.  de  Montespan  upon  farther  acquaintance 
conceived  such  an  esteem  for  her,  that  she 
confided  to  her  the  secret  of  the  children  she 
had  by  the  king,  and  placed  tliem  under  her 
care.  Mad.  Scarron  received  but  a  small 
pension  for  the  troublesome  ofiice  with  whicli 
she  was  entrusted,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  tliat  she  was  displeasing  to  the  king, 
who  rtgarded  her  as  a  M-rs/iri/,  a  class, 
whicli  his  consciousness  of  a  narrow  education, 
and  his  jealousy  of  superior  abilities,  rendered 
the  objects  of  his  particular  aversion.  She, 
however,  gradually  rose  in  favour;  and  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  young 
duke  of  Maine,  Mad.  de  Montespan's  eldest 
son,  to  the  waters  of  Bareges  with  a  confidential 
superintendant,  she  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
■  pose.  Tlii.s  situation  engaged  her  in  a  direct 
correspondence  with  tlie  king,  who  found  her 
more  a  woman  of  good  sense  than  a  wit  ;  and 
her  success  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  young 
duke  operated  still  farther  to  her  advantage. 
'1  he  king  augmented  her  pension,  and  made 
her  a  liberal  present,  with  v/hich,  in  1674, she 
purchased  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  whence 
s!ie  afterwards  took  her  name.  Her  serene 
and  equal  temper  and  rational  converse  gra- 
dually gained  upon  the  king,  who  began  to  be 
wearied  with  th^  imperious  and  capricious  dis- 
position of  Mad.  de  Montespan,  now  in  the 
wane  of  her  charms.  Satiated  with  beauty, 
and  beginninjj  to  feel  remorse  for  his  licentious 
amours,  he  sought  for  a  complaisant  and  tender 
friend,  and  found  one  in  Mad.  de  Maintenon. 
Her  age,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  king,  the 
moderate  share  of  personal  attractions  which 
she  had  retaint<l,  and  the  strictness  of  Jier 
religious  principles,  appear  sufiicicnt  assurances 
of  the  innocence  of  their  connexion.  Siie  is 
cliarged  by  Voltaire  and  others  with  ingrati- 
tude towards  her  benefactress.  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan, in  taking  her  place  in  tlie  royal  favour. 
That  ambition  might  lead  her  to  employ  some 
artifice  in  enforcing  the  king's  scruples  with 
respect  to  his  illicit  connexions,  is  nor  im- 
probable-, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  blame 
her  for  promoting  a  change  in  his  disposition 
that  meliorated  his  character,  and  for  t;.king 
advantage  of  it  to  render  herself  instrumental 
to  !iis  comfort.  Her  situation,  however,  was  for 
some  years  equivocal.  She  was  an  acknow- 
ledged favourite,  but  of  what  kind  was  dubious. 
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A  singular  mixture  of  devotion  and  gilhntty 
appeared  in  the  correspondifnce  between  the 
ling  and  her.  "  This  strange  commerce,"  says 
^'oltaire,  "  of  tenderness  and  scruple  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  of  ambition  and  devotion  on 
that  of  the  new  mistress,  seems  to  have  1  isted 
from  1 68 1  tx)  i6S6,  which  was  the  epoch  of 
tlieir  marriage."  This  union,  which  is  a  strong 
proof  that  no  improper  familiarity  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  proposed  by  the  king's  confessor, 
father  de  la  Chaise,  and  privately  solemnized 
by  Havlay  archbishop  of  Paris,  but  was  never 
openly  declared  at  court ;  and  Mad.  de  Main- 
tenon  preserved  that  name  whilst  she  was 
regarded  and  honoured  as  a  queen.  The 
manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  in  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  elevation  proved  the 
good  sense  and  moderation  by  which  she  was 
governed.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and 
modest  than  her  mode  of  living,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  her  household  and  eqiiipagc. 
Extremely  reserved  in  asking  favours  for  her- 
self or  her  family,  she  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  preceding  favourites.  Indeed,  ex- 
cessive caution,  amounting  to  timidity,  and 
seeming  to  extinguish  every  warm  and  generous 
emotion,  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  her 
conduct.  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  pleasing  the  king  and  preserving  her 
influence  over  him  ;  and  this  she  found  a  task 
which  rendered  her  high  fortune  a  most  pain- 
ful and  joyless  station.  "  What  a  punish- 
nent,"  said  she  to  her  niece,  "  to  be  obliged 
tT  amuse  a  man  who  is  no  longer  amusable  !" 
In  a  letter  to  an  intimate,  slie  thus  expresses 
herself.  "  Why  cannot  I  give  to  you  my  ex- 
perience .'  Why  cannot  I  make  you  sensible 
of  the  wearisomeness  to  wliich  the  great  are  a 
prey,  and  the  labour  they  undergo  to  fill  up 
their  days  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  con- 
sumed with  melancholy  in  a  condition  which 
it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  I  should  ever 
have  attained  .''"  The  void  she  felt  in  her  soul 
she  attempted  to  supply  by  the  practices  of  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  devotion  ;  and  she  in- 
spired the  king  with  a  similar  taste,  which 
gave  the  colour  to  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
She  was,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  of 
the  pleasure  of  ruling,  and  in  the  choice  of 
ministers  and  measures  she  exerted  an  in- 
fluence which  was  in  many  instances  preju- 
dicial to  the  state.  But  in  this,  she  w^as 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection  ;  for 
licwis  could  not  bear  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  dictated  to,  and  if  he  suspected  any 
design   to  controul  his  will,    lie  was    apt   to 


determine  upon  the  direct  contrary.  As  Mad. 
Maintenon  lived  in  perfect  retirement,  her 
apartment  was  the  place  in  which  consultations 
were  held  with  ministers  on  important  affairs, 
to  which  she  listened  in  silence  sitting  at  her 
work,  and  if  asked  her  opinion,  replied  with 
great  modesty  and  deference,  at  the  same  time 
artfully  throwing  in  the  weight  of  her  opinion 
to  the  side  taken  by  her  favourites  and  de- 
pendants. Early  habits  of  constraint  had 
formed  her  to  a  timid,  soft,  and  insinuating 
character,  which  in  the  summit  of  power  she 
never  laid  aside.  As  the  king's  infirmities 
grew  upon  him,  she  became  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  she  shared 
with  his  confessors  the  possession  of  his  mind 
to  his  last  hour.  Though  without  the  spirit 
to  incur  hazards  for  her  fricilds,  she  performed 
good  ofiiccs  for  many  whom  she  had  known 
in  earlier  life,  and  employed  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  moderate  incoine  in  charity. 
Her  most  splendid  work  was  the  establishment 
of  St.  Cyr  near  Versailles,  including  a  religious 
community,  and  an  institution  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  three  hundred  young  ladies  of 
quality.  This  she  persuaded  the  king  to  endow 
richly  ;  and  she  herself,  with  the  assistance  of 
Godet  bishop  of  Chartres,  drew  up  a  set  of 
rules  for  it,  which  were  a  model  of  prudence 
and  good  sense.  It  was  for  the  young  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  that  she  engaged  Racine  to  compose 
his  sacred  dramas  of  Esther  and  Athaliah,  in 
which  they  performed  their  parts  so  well  that, 
said  she,  "  they  shall  never  act  again."  The 
tender  devotion-  of  the  quictists,  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fenelon,  had  nearly  got 
footing  in  this  female  seminary,  when  the  cry 
ofheresyjexcited  against  it  alarmed  the  foundress, 
and  occasioned  its  proscription.  Her  happiest 
hours  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  this  peaceful 
mansion  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  king  in 
17  1 5,  she  made  a  final  retreat  to  it,  thenceforth 
resigning  all  concern  with  the  great  and  po- 
litical world,  and  acting  as  the  directress  of 
the  institution  and  the  instructress  of  the 
young  people  educated  in  it.  She  was  occa- 
sionally visited  by  a  few  very  particular  friends, 
among  v/honi  her  former  pupil,  the  duke  of 
Maine,  was  always  received  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  truly  maternal  affection.  She  was 
generally  regarded  with  much  respect,  and  re- 
ceived unbounded  veneration  and  attachment 
from  the  whole  house  of  St.  Cyr.  She  died 
tlu're  in  17 19,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  A 
collection  of  "  Letters  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon," 
in  nine    volumes    lamo.   appeared  in   1756, 
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vliich,  tliou(;K  less  easy  and  natural  than  those 
of  Mad.  de  Scvigne,  are  very  well  written,  and 
contain  many  things  worthy  of  notice.  A^o- 
rni.  Noitv.' Diit.  His!.  Siecle dc  Louis  X 11^. 
j\Jem.  dii  Due.  de  St.  Simon. — A. 

MAJOR,  George,  a  celebrated  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1502.  When 
he  was  very  young  we  find  him  removed  into 
Saxony,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  elector  Frederic  III.  in  whose  palace  he 
was  educated  among  tlie  choristers.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy under  Melancthon,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  then  entered  on 
the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
great  diligence,  under  the  instructions  o(  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  whose  esteem  he  acquir- 
ed, and  whose  theological  opinions  lie  zealously 
embraced.  In  the  year  1529,  he  was  appoint- 
ed rector  of  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  over 
which  he  presided  with  great  reputation  for 
seven  years;  and  in  1536,  was  made  pastor 
and  superintendant  of  Eysleben.  He  did  not 
continue  long  in  this  situation,  before  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  university,  and  minister 
of  one  of  the  churches.  In  1544,  he  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  chosen  one  of  the  protestant 
deputies,  together  with  Martin  Bucer,  to  de- 
fend the  reformed  doctrines  in  a  conference 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  the  emperor 
had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Saxon  war,  he  was 
driven  into  exile;  and  in  1547,  was  nominat- 
ed by  ^laurice  duke  of  Saxony,  superintendant 
of  the  church  of  Mersburg.  From  this  situ- 
ation he  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  church  of  A'lansfield,  in  1551  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  resumed  his  former  posts,  and 
retained  them  during  the  remaintler  of  his  life. 
He  had  not  been  long  returned  to  the  divinity 
chair,  before  he  incurred  the  odium  of  tiie 
more  rigid  disciples  of  Luther,  by  maintaining 
with  great  ability  the  opinionhcldby  IMelancthon 
and  others,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
Hence  arose  a  controversy  between  the  rigid 
and  moderate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on 
with  that  keenness  and  animosity,  wliich  were 
peculiar  to  all  debates  of  a  religious  nature  at 
that  period.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
^lajor  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  malice  or 


ignorance  of  his  adversaries,  who  explained  his 
doctrine  in  a  manner  quite  diflVrcnt  from  that 
in  which  he  intended  it  should  be  understood; 
and,  at  length,  he  renounced  it  entirely,  that 
he  might  not  appear  fond  of  wrangling,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two. His  works,  consisting  of  "  Connnen- 
taries  "  upon  the  evangelists,  and  tlie  aposto- 
lical epistles,  "  Homilies"  on  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  Sundays  and  festivals,  learned 
"  Dissertations,"  "  Theses,"  £vc.  have  been 
collected  togetlier,  and  published  in  three  vo- 
lumes, folio.  Melchior.  Adam  Vit.  Germ. 
Theol.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eal.  sac.  XFI. 
sect.  Hi.  par,  ii.  cap.  I. — M. 

M.^JOR,  JoH.\,  a  scholastic  divine  and  his- 
torian, w-is  born  in  1469,  in  the  parish  of 
North  Berviick,  in  East-Lothian,  Scotland.  He 
Studied  for  some  time  at  Christ's-collcgc  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  at  Oxford.  In  1 493  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  successively  resided  in  the 
colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  Montacute,  and  Navarre. 
In  1505  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  ;  and  in  15  19  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  where  the  celebrated  Knox  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  at  length  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  that  university,  where  he  died  in 
1547,  at  the  age  of  seventy-ei^ht.  John 
Major  was  a  famous  logician,  and  wrote  a 
voluminous  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  and  a 
multitude  of  dialectic  treatises.  He  was  an 
equally  copious  theological  writer  in  the  scho- 
lastic form  then  in  vogue.  His  bulky  folios 
in  these  branches  of  science  have  sunk  into 
total  oblivion  ;  and  he  is  now  only  knowni 
and  quoted  as  a  historian  of  his  own  country. 
His  work  "  De  Gestis  Seotorum"  in  six 
books,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1521,  begins 
from  the. earliest  periods,  and  comes  down  to 
the  marri-.fge  of  James  ill.  in  1495.  He  has 
the  merit  of  rejecting  the  fictions  of  antiqua- 
rians relative  to  the  remote  history  of  the  na- 
tion, and  greatly  reduces  the  list  of  its  early 
kings.  He  intermixes  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
and  England,  and  has  derived  the  gre.iter  part 
of  his  materials  from  the  writers  of  the  latter 
country,  for  which  he  has  incurred  censure. 
He  is,  however,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  speaks  freely 
of  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  parliament.  Ho  displays  a  liberal 
spirit  in  condemning  the  profuseness  of  some 
of  the  kings  in  alienating  their  revenues  for 
the  endowment  of  monasteries,  and  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be  rcstraiucd  by,  law  from  such 
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atuse.  The  style  of  his  work  is  not  entitled 
to  commcmlatioi).  Bishop  Leslie  says  that  he 
is  "  Veritatis  ubique  quam  eloquently  studi- 
osior."  Dempster's  judgment  of  his  history 
is,  that  It  contains  "  some  valuable  things, 
many  erroneous,  some  ridiculous,  others  de- 
fective, and  in  fine  is  througliout  negligently 
written."  A'icclson's  Hist.  Libr.  Biograpb. 
Scot.—K. 

MAJORAGIO,  Marcantonio,  an  elegant 
Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  in  15  14  at  a  village  of  that  name  in  the 
diocese  of  Milan.  The  family  name  was 
Cotiti,  but  his  father  assumed  that  of  the  place 
in  which  he  was  settled.  The  wars  in  Lom- 
bardy  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  Marcan- 
tonio  v/.is  indebted  for  a  literary  education  to 
his  cousin  Primo  Conti,  professor  in  Como. 
He  afterwards  was  received  iiito  the  house  of 
Lancellotto  Fagnani  at  Milan,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  during  five  years  with  an  ar- 
dour which  brought  his  life  into  danger.  One 
of   his   preceptors    was    the    famous    Cardan. 


an  authority  in  the  old   and  approved  Latin 
writers."     He  contributed  greatly  to  revive  the 
study  of  letters  in  Milan  by  restoring  the  prac- 
tice of  public  declamations,  by  promoting  the 
establishment  of  the  academy  de'  Trasformati, 
and  by  his  attempts  to  found  a  public  library. 
It  appears  that  in  1550  he  obtained  an  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known. 
He  died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.     In 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  life,  his  writ- 
ings were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  ora- 
tions, prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
tracts    on   various    subjects.       He   employed 
much   time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the  rhetoric 
and  other  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  hi 
which  latter  he  borrowed  much  from  the  pre- 
ceding labours  of  Viciorius,  but  not  without 
acknowledgement. 

He  undertook  to  defend  Cicero  from  the 
censure  of  Calcagnlni  on  his  work  "  De  Offi- 
ciis;"  but  not  long  afterwards  he  declared 
hostilities  against  the  same  great  writer,  in  an 


Such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age   of    attack  on  his  book  on  Paradoxes.     This 


twenty-six  he  was  made  public  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Milan  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  held 
this  office  two  years,  when  the  new  wars  in 
that  state  broke  up  the  university,  and  obliged 
the  professors  to  change  their  abode.  Majo- 
ragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  juris- 
prudence under  Maggi  and  Alciati.  At  the 
return  of  peace  he  resumed  his  station  at  Mi- 
lan, when  a  storm  was  raised  against  him  on 


volved  him  in  a  controversy  wifh  Mario  Nlz- 
zoll,  a  great  adorer  of  Cicero,  in  which  both 
parties  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  other  Italian  literati,  who 
took  pains  to  reconcile  them.  This  is  the  sole 
blot  on  the  memory  of  Majoragio,  who,  for 
eloquence  and  elegant  erudition,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  scholar  of  his  time.  Bayle.  Ti- 
raboschi.. — A. 

MAJORIANUS,  Julius,  Roman  emperor 


a  subject  which  is  curiously  characteristic  of    of  the  West,  was  grandson  by  the  mother's 


the  times.  Majoragio  had  received  at  baptism 
the  name  of  Anion-maria,  the  latter  part  of  the 
compound  being  a  result  of  his  mother's  par- 
ticular devotion  for  the  Virgin.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  acquired  the  classical  delicacy  which 
distinguished  the  Italian  scholars  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  authority 
in  pure  latinity  for  the  junction  of  a  masculine 
and  feminine  name,  he  subscribed  himself,  in 
the  title  of  a  Latin  work,  Marcus-Atitouius, 
instead  of  Autotiius-Maria.  On  this  circum- 
stance his  enemies  founded  a  charge  of  im- 
piety, and  he  was  obliged  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  senate.  By  his  eloquence  he  obtain- 
ed an  acquittal,  and  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  public  lectures.  In  his  vindication  he 
mention?  the  habitual  attention  he  had  paid  to 
preserving  purity  of  style.  "Inthechoicc  of  ex- 
pressions (says  he)  I  M'as  so  careful,  I  may  almost 


side  of  a  commander  of  the  same  name  under 
Theodosins  I.,  and  son  of  a  respectable  officer 
of  the  revenue  in  Gaul.  He  served  with  re- 
putation in  the  army  under  Aetius,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  general  was  promoted  through 
the  friendship  of  count  Ricimer,  and  rose  to  a 
high  military  station  under  the  emperor  Avitus, 
He  concurred  with  Ricimer  in  the  deposition 
of  Avitus,  and  during  the  vacancy  that  follow- 
ed was  appointed  muster-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Hence  he  made  an  easy  step  to 
the  imperial  throne,  which  he  ascended  at  Ra- 
venna A.  D.  457.  His  address  to  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  one 
fully  sensible  of  his  dutjes ;  and  although  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Procopius,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  predec  essors  in  every  virtue, 
cannot  but  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  many  excellent 


say  superstitious,  that  I  never  allowed  myself  qualities, bothoftheheartandtheunderstanding. 
to  use  a  single  word,  a  conjunction  of  words.  His  laws,  which  are  extant  at  the  end  of  the 
or  a  form  of  speech,  for  which  I  had  not  found    Theodosian  code,  are  proofs  of  his  attention 
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to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire.  lie  granted  a  discharf^c 
to  the  provincials  from  all  arrears  of  tribute, 
removed  many  exactions  in  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and  restored  the  assessment  of  them 
to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  in  place  of  the 
extraordinary  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  in  former  rtigns.  He  enjoined 
severe  penalties  against  the  dilapidation  of  the 
public  edifices  of  Rome  ;  and  made  reguli- 
tions  to  encourage  marriage  and  restrain  adul- 
tery. In  the  year  after  his  accession,  a  body  of 
Vandals  and  Moors  having  made  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  were  surprised  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  driven  to  tlieir  ships  with 
slaughter.  Their  commander  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Genseric,  the  Vandal  usurper  of 
Africa ;  and  Majorianus,  in  order  to  prevent 
fresh  assaults  from  the  same  quarter,  resolved 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  province  to  the 
Roman  dominion.  In  the  degeneracy  of  Italy 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  native  troops  adequate 
to  such  an  enterprize ;  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  assemble  a  great  number  of  men 
from  the  surrounding  barbarian  tribes,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  marched 
through  Gaul  into  Spain,  overcoming  in  his 
way  the  Visigoth  king  Theodovic,  whom  he 
converted  into  an  ally.  He  collected  a  numer- 
ous fleet  of  armed  gallies  and  transports  in  the 
harbour  of  C.irthagena,  whence  he  intended  to 
sail  for  the  African  coast.  Procopius  relates  a 
romantic  story  of  his  visiting  Carthage,  the 
metropolis  of  Genseric,  disguised  as  an  embas- 
sador, in  order  to  make  observations  in  person-, 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  dresses  the 
narration  are  void  of  probability.  Genseric 
attempted  to  gain  time  by  submissive  messages, 
but  secretly  prepared  a  fleet,  wliieh  boldly  sail- 
ed to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  took  or  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman  navy  at  anchor. 
Majorianusreturned  to  Gaul,  and  wasengagedin 
repairing  his  misfortunes,  when  new  proposals 
of  peace  came  from  the  Vandal,  which  were 
too  advantageous  to  be  rejected,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them. 

His  absence  from  the  seat  of  government, 
however,  had  given  Ricimer  an  opportunity  to 
retain  or  recover  the  ascendency  which  he 
before  possessed:  and  tliinking  himself  neglect- 
ed, he  resolved  to  destroy  his  own  work.  He 
promoted  a  sedition  in  the  army,  which  broke 
out  at  Tortona  as  Majorianus  was  upon  his 
march  to  Rome.  Ihe  unfortunate  prince 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  authority  in 
August  461,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  soooe  months ;  and  five  dny<>  afterwards, 


his  Ac^th  from  a  dyscnt<ry  was  reported  :  the 
rcal  disease  was,  doubtkss,  tint  which  gene- 
rally provis  fatal  to  deposed  sovereigns  Univ. 
Hist.     Giii.n.—A. 

MAIRAN,  John  James  d'Ortous  df,  an 
eminent  French  philosopher  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  at  IJeziers,  where  lie  was  born  in 
the  year  1678.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  by  his  merit  obtained  seats 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  French 
Academy,  of  both  which  institutions  he  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  members.  In  the 
former,  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary, 
after  the  death  of  Fontenclle,  in  1 741.  The 
duties  of  this  post  he  discharged,  with  great 
reputation,  till  the  year  174)-,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  possessed  a  happy  talent  at  placing 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible light.  In  his  eulogies,  likewise,  with- 
out imitating  Fontenelle,  he  nearly  cqu.illed 
hiin  in  the  faculty  of  characterising  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  and  of  impartially  tippreciating 
their  merits.  He  died  of  a  defluxion  on  the 
lungs  in  1771.  The  reputation  of  M.  de 
Mairan  was  widely  spread  in  foreign  countries, 
and  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  ^ciences  at  Petersburg, 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh, Upsal,  &c.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  an  intelligent,  polite,  amiible, 
and  cheerful  companion.  I'he  principal  of  his 
productions  are  '•  A  Dissertation  on  Ice,"  the 
last  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1749,  in 
l2mo.  •,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Light  of  Phosphoric  Bodies,  and  Glow-worms," 
Sec.  17 1 7,  i2mo. ;  "  An  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical Treatise  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,"  1733, 
l2mo.  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1754,  in  quarto; 
"  A  Letter  to  Father  Parennin,  containing  se- 
veral Qiiestions  relating  to  China,"  i2mo. 
which  is  a  curious  work,  and  full  of  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  characterises  the  other 
works  of  the  author;  a  vast  number  of"  Me- 
moirs" inserted  among  those  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  after  the  year  1719;  several  "  Dis- 
sertations" on  particular  subjects,  of  less  mag- 
nitude; and  "  Eulogies  on  the  Academicians 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died  in  the 
Years  1741,  1742,  and  1743,"  published  in 
1747,  in  i2mo.     Niiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAIRE,WiLLiAM  LE,  a  celebrated  French 
prelate  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and 
in  the  early  part   of  tlvc  fourteenth  century, 
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IS  said  to  have  been  born  at  Baract  in  Anjoii, 
-but  in  what  year  .is  unknown.  He  was  cre- 
.ated  doctor  of  laws,  of  which  science  he  was 
for  soine  time  a  profesfor'',  and  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  was  principal  chaplain  during 

■  seven  years  to  Nicholas  Gellant,  bishop  of 
Angers.  He  was  also  canon-  and  grand  peni- 
tentiary of  that  church ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  tiie  bishop  in  1290,  was  nominated  to  the 

-vacant  see.  During  the  famous  quarrel  be- 
•twecn  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  king  Philip 
■the  Fair,  intimidated  by  the  papal  menaces,  our 
prelate    went    to    Rome,  notwithstanding^  the 

■  king's  prohibition;  but  afterwards  returned  to 
his  duty,  and  signed  his  majesty's  act  of  ap- 
peal to   a   future  council,  against  all  that  the 

-pope  had   done,  or  might  do,  contrary  to  his 

personal   dignity,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws 

and  privileges  of  his  kingdom.      He  took  an 

active  part  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  Ijis 

time,  and    assisted   at  the  general  council  of 

Vienne,  in  the  year  131 1,  and  presented  to  it 

.a  "  Memoir,"  recommending  regulations  to  be 

adopted  for   the  good   of  the   church,  which 

contains  much  important  and  valuable  matter, 

and    may    be    seen    in    Raynaldus's  "  Anna). 

Eccles."  under  the  year  1311,  but  without  the 

author's  name.     He  died  about  the  year  1317. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  journal  of  the'princi- 

ipal  events  which  took  place  during  his  episco- 

43ate,  entitled,  "  Gesta  Guillelmi  Majori  An- 

,tleg.   Episc.    ab  ipsomet  relata,"  which  is  of 

material  service  in  illustrating  the  history  of 

that  period.    It  is  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 

of  D'Achery's    "   Spicilegium ;"    and    in    the 

•eleventh  volume  of  the  same  work  are  given 

his  "  Synodal  Statutes,"  together  with  those 

of  his  predecessor,   collected  by  our  author. 

Moi-eri. — M. 

MAISTRE,  Anthony  le,  the  concealed 
author  of  many  pious  and  controversial  pieces 
which  are  held  in  estimation  by  Catholics, 
particularly  in  the  Jansenist  connection,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  le  Maistre,  master  of 
requests,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1608. 
He  was  educated  to  the  bar;  and  having  com- 
menced pleader  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent, 
learned,  and  successful  advocate.  While  he 
ivas  yet  under  thirty,  the  chancellor  Seguier, 
sensible  of  his  merit,  procured  hint  the  rank 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  offered  him  the 
post  of  advocate  general  to  the  parliament  of 
Met2.  This  offer,  however,  he  declined,  and 
soon  afterwards  renounced  the  world,  and  re- 
tired among  the  solitaries  of  Fort-Royal. 
Jlere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the 


practice  of  the  severest  mortifications,  in 
writing  various  works,  and  in  the  study  of  re- 
ligious books.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
written  new  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  divested 
of  the  fabulous  legends  with  which  ignorance 
or  pious  fraud  have  disgraced  them  ;  and  his 
lives  "  of  St.  Ignatius,  Biihop  of  Antioch," 
"  of  St.  John  Climachus,"  "  of  St.  Bernard," 
together  with  his  "  History  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Lyons,"  are  said  to  be  excellent  specimens  of 
such  a  design.  He  was  prevented,  howevefj 
from  proceeding  any  further  in  it  by  his  pre- 
mature death,  which  took  place  in  1658,  soon 
after  he  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  acknowledged  works  were,  "Plead- 
ings," which  were  repeatedly  printed,  but  are 
much  less  applauded  at  present  than  when  they 
first  appeared ;  a  French  translation  of  ths 
treatise  "  On  the  Priesthood,  by  St.  John 
Chrysostom,"  i2mo.;  and  translations  of  several 
of  the  treatises  of  St.  Bernard.  He  had  also 
employed  himself  on  a  French  version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  For  the  titles  of  his 
anonymous  and  controversial  pieces,  we  refer 
to  Moren.     Noitv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAISTRE,  Lewis-Isaac  le,  better  known 
by    the  name  of  Sacy,  a   learned,  pious,  and 
much  admired  French  writer,  was  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1613.     He  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  the  learned  Du  Verger,  abbe  of  St. 
Cyran,  and  also   of  his   uncle    Anthony  Ar- 
nauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais  ;  and  having  by  his  proficiency  re- 
flected great  credit   on  their  instructions,  he 
was  ordained   priest  in  the  year  1648.     iioon 
afterwards  the  fame  of  his  virtues  occasioned 
his  being  chosen  confessor  by  the  solitaries  of 
Port-Royal ;  from  which  time  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly   to   prayer,   and  reading,  and   the 
composition  of  works  of  piety.     The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  in  which  the  members 
of  Port-Royal  were  involved,  obliged  our  au- 
thor to  conceal  himself  in  the  year  1661  ;  and 
being  discovered  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  in 
1666,  he  was  sent  to   the  Bastille.     Here  he 
was  confined  more  than  two  years  and  a  half; 
during  which  time  he  employed  himself  on  a 
traiislation  of  the  Bible,  and  finished  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.    After  his  liberation  he 
completed  his  version  of  the  New  I'estament, 
which  he  went  over  thrice,  before  he  had  given 
it  the  finishing  hand.    M.  le  Maistre  continued 
at  Paris  till  the  year   1675,    when    he    retir- 
ed again  to  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal;    but 
being  obliged  to  quit  that  situation  in  1679,  '^^ 
removed  to  the  chateau  of  Pomponej  where  he 
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died  in   1684,  about  the  age  of  scventy-onc. 
Dupiu  says  of  him,  thiit  "  he  is  ihe  only  jier- 
son  anionj;  all  the  solitaries  of  Port-Koyal,  who 
■was  perfect  master  of  the  Frcncli  Jangnage,  aiu! 
■wrote   it  elegantly.       He   avoiilf  J   all  his  life 
disputes  and  contests,  and  was  clntily  employ- 
ed on  works  of  piety.     He  had  a  great  facility 
of  writing  and  speaking  with  purity,  and  had  a 
vast  fund  of  morality  and  virtue."     He  never 
put  Iiis  name  to  his  works,  and  is  known  to  the 
world  hy  that  of  M.  de  Sacy,  which  is  an  inver- 
sion of  liis  christian  name.     The  first  of  his 
productions,  in  point  of  importance,  is,  "  Tlie 
Holy  Bible,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  Explica- 
tions of  the  literal  and  spiritual  Sense,  taken 
from   the    holy  Fathers."     In,  con-.piling  the 
exegetical  part  lie  was  assisted  by  INT.  M.  dii 
Fosse,  Hurcs,  and  Le  Tourneux.     The  publi- 
cation   of  this  version   and   commentary  was 
begun  at  Paris,  in   16^2,  in  octavo,  and  con- 
tinued during  several  years,  till  (he  whole  was 
completed  in  thirty-two  volumes.     Afterwards 
it  underwent  a  variety  of  editions,  of  which 
the  best  are  those  of  Brussels,  in  1700,  in  three 
volumes   quarto ;   of    Amsterdam,   under   the 
name  of   Paris,    in     1716,  in  eight  volumes, 
i2nio.;  of  Paris,  in   1713,  in  eight  volumes, 
i2nio.  and  two  volumes,  quarto;  and  tliat  of 
1715,  with  notes  and  harmonies,  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio.      M.  le  Maistre  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  version  of  "  The  Psalms,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate,"  in  i2mo.-,  a  version 
of  "  '1  he  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  St. 
Matthew,"  in  three  volumes  octavo;  a  version 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  "  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  under  the  name  of  de  Beuil,  prior  of 
St.    V'al,   1663,    I2mc. ;   a  version  of  "  The 
Fables  of  Phxdrus,"  under  the  name  of  St. 
Aubin,  1 2mo. ;  a  version  of  "  Three  Comedies 
ofTerrencc,'  i2mo.;  a  version  of  "  The  fourth 
and    sixth   Books   of  the  /Eneid    of  Virgil," 
under  the  name  of  Bonlicu,   1666,  quarto;  a 
version  of  "  Ihe  Poem  of  St.  Prosper,  against 
the     Ungrateful,"    in    French   verse,    i2mo.; 
"   The    Hours   of  Port-Royal,"  called  by  the 
Jesuits  "  Hours  of  Jansenism,"  i2mo.;  "  Let- 
ters of  Piety,"    1690,  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 
"  A   Life  of  Dom.  Bartholemew  of  the  Mar- 
tyr?,"   1663,   octavo,  wliich   is  spoken  of  as  a 
masterly  composition,  &:c.      Dupin.,    Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hiji.—  M. 

MAITLAND,  William,  a  topographical 
and  antiquarian  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland,  about  1693.  His  employment,  which 
was  that  of  a  hair-merchant,  led  him  to  travel, 
and  he  visited  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germa- 
ny, and  finally  settled  in  London.     What  cir- 
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cumstance  gave  him  a  turn  to  literature  does 
not  appear;  but  after  he  liad  become  stationary 
lie  applied  himself  to»  the  study  of  antiquities, 
of  which  tlie  first  fruit  ■was  his  '•  History  of 
Londrn,"  folio,  1739.  This  work,  an  im- 
provement upon  Stowe,  becaine  popular,  and 
has  since  been  reprinted  with  variou.s  augment- 
ations. He  probably  after  this  period  retired 
to  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing enquiries  info  its  historical  antiquities ; 
for,  in  I  75:3,  he  published  a  "  History  of  Edin- 
b;;rgh.,"  folio,  vliich  was  well  received.  Ex- 
tending his  researches  to  a  wider  compass, 
he  composed  the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  from  the  earliest  Account  of  Time 
to  the  Death  of  James  1.;  continued  by  an- 
other Hand  to  the  Accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Crown  of  England;"  two  volumes  folio,  1757. 
This  performance,  though  it  did  credit  to  his 
industry,  seems  to  have  been  jud;;ed  deficient 
ill  the  erudition  and  critical  stgacity  requisite 
for  such  a  design.  Indeed  this  autlior  has  no 
pretensions  to  rank  among  literary  characters 
of  the  superior  class,  either  in  point  of  style  or 
depth  of  reflexion.  He  died  at  Montrose  in 
1757.  Scots  ami  Gent.  3Ligaz.  Month!.  Rli\ 
—A. 

MAITRE-JEAN,  Antony,  a  surgeon 
and  oculist,  practised  at  Mcry-sur-Scine,  and 
wasa  correspondent  of  the  Academyof  Sciences. 
He  became  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  his  success  in  treating 
disorders  of  the  eye,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject  which  was  long  a  standard,  and  is  >till 
in  esteem.  It  is  entitled,  "  Traite  de  Maladies 
de  rceil,  et  des  remedes  propres  pour  !eur 
guerison,"  quarto,  1707,  several  times  reprint- 
ed and  translated.  It  begins  with  an  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  eye,  and  .some  experi- 
ments concerning  the  nature  of  vision;  and 
then  procec-ds  to  the  diseases  in  every  part  of 
it,  of  which  he  states  a  great  number,  more 
than  modern  practice  distinguishes.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  ascertained  the  seat  of  the 
cataract:  to  be  exclusively  in  the  crystalline 
lens;  and  he  treats  largely  on  couching,  and 
all  the  variations  in  the  operation.  His  "  Ob- 
servations sur  la  formation  du  Poulet,"  iimo,, 
1722,  is  said  by  Haller  to  be  a  better  book  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  containing  many  origi- 
nal experiments  and  new  remarks.  He  has 
also  some  papers  in  the  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des 
Sciences.  Halhri  ^Bibl.  Anat.  £3*  Chhiirg, 
Eloy.  Dli-f—\. 

MAriTAIRE,  Michael,  an  eminent  bi- 
bliographer and  philologist,  was  born  in  1668. 
Froni  his  name  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of 
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French  origin;  and  as  nothing  is  mentioned  of 
Lis  birthplace  or  early  education,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  came  over  with  refiic;ee  parents. 
Dr.   South,  canon  of  Christ-cluirth,  Oxford, 
nominated   him   a   student   of  that  house,   in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  school,  which 
post  he  occupied  till   1699.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear   that    he    entered    the  church,    although 
among  his  writings  are  "  Remarks  upon  Whis- 
ton's  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convo- 
cation," and  an  "  Essay  against  Arianism  and 
other  Heresies,"  both  in  1711.     He  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  first  earl  of  Oxford,  and  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  second  earl ;  and  was 
Latin  tutor  to  lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son, 
Mr.   Stanhope.      These    are  all  the  circum- 
stances recorded  of  his  life,  which  closed  in 
1747.     His  first  appearance  in  print  was  as  a 
grammarian,  Westminster-school  being  indebt- 
ed  to  him   for  "    Grsecas   Lingua:   Dialecti," 
1706,  and  afterwards  for  an  "  Engiisli  Gram- 
mar."    The  study  of  typographical  antiquities 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  its  first  result 
■was  '■  Stephanorum  Historia,  vitas  ipsorum  ac 
libros  complectens,"  octavo,  1709.   It  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1717,  by  "llistoria  Typographorum 
aliquot  Parisiensium,"   octavo.      In    17 19   he 
published    the    first  volume   of  his   principal 
work   "   Annales  Typographici  ab  artis  inven- 
tione,"    Hag.   Com.    quarto;    in   this,    the  his- 
tory of  printing  was  brought  down  to  the  year 
1500.     The   second   volume,  continuing  it  to 
1536}  was  published  also  at  the   Hague,   in 
1702;  as  was  the  third,  continued  to  1664,  in 
1725.     A  volume  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1773,  usually  reckoned  the  fourth,  is  properly 
a, revision  of  the  former  three.     In  1741  the 
author  published  at  London,  the  fifth  and  last 
volume,    containing   an    index   to    the   former 
four.     This  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  read- 
ing, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  bibliographers. 
Ji  supplement  to  it,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  at  Vienna,  by  Denis,  in  1789; 
and   an   enlarged  edition  of  the  wliole  is  now 
in  the  course  of  printing  at  Nuremburg,  by  G. 
W.  Panzer. 

Maittaire  edited  a  number  of  classics,  both 
separately  and  in  a  collected  form.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  "  Opera  &  Fragmenta  ve- 
terum  Poetarum,"  two  volumes  folio,  17 13;  a 
•'  Greek  Testament,"  two  volumes,  17 14; 
"  Miscellanea  Graecorum  aliquot  Scriptorum 
Carmina,"  quarto,  1722  ;  "Anacreontis  Carm." 
quarto,  1725,  1741.  He  addressed  a  "  Car- 
men Epinicium,"  of  his  own  composition,  to 


the  empress  of  Russia  in  1739;  and  published 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  in  1742,  under  the 
title  of  "  Senilia."  J/iec-d.  of  Bowya-  by  Ni- 
chols.     Blbliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MAIUS,  John-Henry,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  hebraist  hi  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Pfortzheim,  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden- 
Dourlach,  in  the  year  1653.         "^  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  literature, 
and  taught  the  oriental  lane;uages  in  different 
universities,  with  great  reputation,  particularly 
at  Dourlach  and   Giessen.     In  the  place  last 
mentioned    he  discharged    the   pastoral  func- 
tions, and  died  there  in  1719,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-six.     He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  sacred 
and  profane  antiquities,  and  wrote  a  great  va- 
riety of  works,  which  bear  honourable  testimo- 
ny to  his  laborious  industry,  and  extensive  eru- 
dition.    The  principal  of  them  are  "  Historia 
Animalium  Scripture  sacrre,"  octavo;  "Vita 
Johanwis  Reuchlini  Phorcensis,  primi  in  Ger- 
'.iiania  Hebraicarum  Grxcarumque  et  aliarum 
bonarum  Literarum  Instauratoris,"   1687,  oc- 
tavo; "  Examen  Historix  critics  Ricardi  Si- 
monis,"  quarto;  "   Synopsis    i  heologi^  Sym- 
bolicae,"  quarto;  "  Synopsis  Theologice  Chris- 
tians," quarto;  "  Introductio  ad  studium  phi- 
lologicum,   criticum,  et  exegeticum,"  quarto; 
"  Paraphrasis  Epistolt  ad  Hebr?eos,"  quarto; 
"  Theologia  Evangelica,"    1701  and   1719,10 
four    parts,    quarto ;    "   Theologia  Lutheri," 
quarto;  "  Sciagraphia  Scholarum  prophetica- 
rum,"    1701,   quarto;   "    Animadversiones  et 
Suppleinenta   ad   Coccei  Lexicon  Hebrsum," 
1 703,  folio;   "    Specimen  Lingua:  Punicasin 
hodierna  Melitensium  Superstitis,"   1718,  oc- 
tavo; "  Harmonia  Evangelica,"  quarto;  "  CEco- 
nomia    Temporuni    Veteris    et    Novi    Testa- 
menti,"     cjuarto;     "   Historia     Reformationis 
I^utheri,"   quarto;    "   Institutio   Linguae    He- 
braicje,"  1715,  octavo;  "  Dissertationes  Philo- 
logies et  exegeticse,"    17 11,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  iVc.     He  also  published  a  good  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  quarto.     Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.      Saxii  Ononiast. — M. 

MAKO,  Paul,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Waizen,  &c.  a  learned  Hungarian,  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  was  born  at  Jasz-apatin 
in  the  year  1724.  About  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he 
was  soon  appointed  teacher  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics at  Tymau,  and  afterwards  professor 
in  the  university  of  Vienna,  at  the  latter  of 
which  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  baron  von  Swieten.    He  was  next 
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teacher  of  tlie  matlicmatlcs,  natural  philosophy, 
and  nK'clKin'k's,  in  ;Iie  'rhcrosiaiium,  where  Jie 
procured,  by  his  amiablo  disposition,  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  the  young  nobility  who  fre- 
quented ihat  seminary  from  almost  every  pirt 
of    Europe;    and    when   the   Hungarian   high 
school  of  Tymau  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Ofen,   the   empress  iMary   Theresa   appointed 
him  a  member  of  tlie  academic  senate.     He 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  introduce  a 
ta.-.te  for  scientific  pursuits  into  Hungary;  and 
during  his  moments  of  leisure,  he  amused  liim- 
self  with  poetry,  of  which  he  gave  no  unfa- 
vourabl:;specimcns  inhis  "CarminumLibri  III." 
Terini,  1 761 ;  and  his  "Elc^iacon,"  BuiI.e,  1780. 
He  applied  also  with  success  to  moral  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  as  well  as  the  m.ithematics; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  on  these  subjects, 
both   in    the   Latin    and    German    languages. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  compiled, 
from  papers  left  by  father  Eder,  a  missionary, 
"  Tlie  liistcry  of  tlic  Country  of  tic  Moxites," 
a  people  in  Peru,  which  was  published  at  Ofen 
in   1791;  and  he  maintained  a  very  extensive 
epistolary  correspondence  with  foreign  literati. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1793.      His 
principal  works,  besides  his  poems,  are  "  De- 
scriptio  rrovinci:e  Moxitarum  in  regno  Perua- 
110,    quam    e    Scriptls    posthumis    I'Vanc-Xav. 
Eder  e  Soc.  Jes.  Annis  xv.  sacri  apud  eosdem 
curionis  digessit,  enpolivit  et  adnotatiunculis  il- 
lustravit,  P.  Mako,"  Buda,  179T ;  "  Dissertatio 
Phys.dc  Natura  et  Rcmediis  Fulminum,"  Go- 
riiia,    1773.     A    German  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  the  year  before,  at  Vienna, 
by  J.  von  Retzer,  one  of  the  author's  pupils. 
"ElcmentaMatheseospurw,"7?W.r,i778;  "Ele- 
metita  GeometriaE  Purse,' '  iiul.  1778.   Schli^hte- 
grclFs  i\'ecrskgy. — J. 

MAKOUSKI,  John,  in  Latin  Maccovius, 
a  celebrated  Polish  prostestant  divine,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Eraneker,  was  born  at 
Lobzenick,  in  the  year  1588.  He  did  not  be- 
gin his  studies  very  early  in  life;  but  as  he  pos- 
sessed great  acuteness  of  genius,  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  application,  that  circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  him  from  distinguishing 
liimself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  He  stu- 
died the  Latin  language,  and  went  througli  his 
course  of  philosophy  at  Dantzic,  under  the  fa- 
mous Keckerman,  and  rose  to  eminence  among 
his  fellow-students,  particularly  in  the  practise 
of  disputation,  to  which  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached. Returning  to  his  father's  house,  ho 
obtained  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  some 
young  gentleinen,  ■whom  he  accompanied  on 
their  travels.     Wherever  they  came,  Makouski 


lost   no  oppordmity  wliich  presented  itself  of 
cultivating  his  polemic  talent;    at  Prague  at- 
tacking the  Jesuits,  and    at  I  ublin  frequently 
entering  the   lists  with   the  Socinians.     After 
spending  some  time  in  all  the  most  flourishinjj 
universities  of  (iirmany,  he  came  to  I'rancker, 
where  he  was  admiitcd  to  the  degree  of  dnctnr 
of  divinity,  in  the  year  1614.     Here  he  aiTord- 
ed  such  evidence  of  liis  genius  and  learning, 
that  the  curators  of  the  university  were  desir- 
ous  of  retaining  him   in   that  semi;iary;    and 
he  accepted  an  offer  which  tiiey  made  him  of 
an   extraordinary  professorship  of  divinity,  iu 
the  year  161 5.     During  tire  following  year  ho 
was  made  professor  in  ordinary;  and  he  exer- 
cised that  ofhce  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with 
considerable  reputation,  and  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.     His 
friends,    however,    have   been   obliged  to   ac- 
knowledge, tliat  from  the  v/armth  of  his  tem- 
per he  was  frequently  too  virulent,  particularly 
in  opposition  to  the  Arminians.     Pie  also   ap- 
pears to  have  been  the   first  who   introduced 
the  subtilties  of  scholastic  philosophy  into  the 
theological  system  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
Holland.     In  the  mysteries  of  that  philosophy 
he  was  deeply  versed;  and,  by  making  use  of 
its   minute  di>tinctions   and   intricate  specula- 
tions in   his   lectures,  exposed  himself  to  the 
charge  of  heresy,  wliich  was  preferred  against 
him   before    the    states    of   Friesland.      i"hat 
charge  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the   synod  of  Dort,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  unjustly  accused  of 
heresy;  but  that,  in   his  divinity   lectures,  he 
had   not   followed  that  simplicity  of  method, 
and  clearness   of  expression,  which  are  com- 
mendable in  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity; 
and  that  he  ratlier  followed  the  subtile  manner 
of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than  the   plain  and 
unaffected  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers. 
He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
any  tiling,  exceptirg  some  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Arminians  and  Socinians;  but  after 
his  death,  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  Polish  minister, 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Franek^-.,  printed 
from  his  MSS.  "Collegia  Theologica;"  "  Loci 
communes   Theologici,"    i6"8,    quarto;    "I. 
IMaccovius    redivivus,    seu  Manuscripta   eju» 
tvpis    exscripta,"    1659,    quarto;    "  Opuscula 
l^hilosophica,"   1660,  quarto;  "  Metaphysics;," 
1652,  octavo;  "  DistinctioneS  et  regulir  Theo- 
logicae,  ac  Philosophicce,"    1652,   i2mo.,  &c. 
Biiyle.     Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  XFL  stct.  3. 
par.  a.  cap.  2.     Moreri, — M. 

MALACHY,  the  last  in  number  and  in  or- 
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der  of  time  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  among  the  ancients,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  and  born  at  Sopha, 
after  the  return  of  tlie  captivity  from  Babylon. 
The  same  tradition  states,  that  he  died  while 
very  young.  It  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
because  his  prophecy  supposes  the  temple  to 
1)6  built,  and  the  worship  of  God  established 
in  it.  By  comparing  ch.  ii.  ii.  with  Nehem. 
siii.  23 — 27,  and  ch.  iii.  8-  with  Nehem. 
xiii.  10.  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah.  Archbishop  Usher, 
in  his  Annals,  places  him  under  the  year  416, 
and  Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  under 
436.  B.  C.  We  may  also  conclude  from  ch. 
iv.  4—6.  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  till  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  His 
prophecy  consists  of  reproofs  to  the  Jews  for 
their  ingratitude,  in  return  for  the  peculiar  fa- 
vours by  which  they  had  been  distinguished ; 
for  their  irreverent  and  careless  manners  of 
performing  the  service  of  the  temple;  and  for 
their  intermarriages  with  women  of  other 
countries  which  were  forbidden  by  their  law, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  multiplication  of  divorces 
for  the  purpose  of  contracting  them.  It  also 
contains  threatenings  of  divine  judgments  on 
the  impenitent,  and  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  fore-runner  John 
the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Elijah.  Bishop 
Lowth  observes,  that  it  "  is  written  in  a  kind 
of  middle  style;  which  seems  to  indicate,  that 
the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and 
being  past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast 
verging  towards  the  debility  of  age."  Book  of 
Alalachi.  £piphaiiii  Fit.  Prophet,  rati.  22. 
jPref.  to  Lotvth's  Comment,  on  Mai.  Ne'U'cotne's 
Improved  Version.  Bishop  Loiuth's  Lectures  on 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Heh.  Led.  21.  Gregory's 
Trans.— M. 

MALAGRIDA,  Gabriel,  a  native  of 
Milan,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
■who  was  burnt  at  an  auto  da  f'e  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  year  1761,  as  a  heretic  and  false  prophet, 
was  sent  by  his  general  as  a  missionary  into 
Portugal.  As  he  possessed  an  ardent  zeal, 
and  uncommon  fluency  of  elocution,  he  be- 
came the  fashionable  confessor,  persons  of  all 
ranks  placing  themselves  under  his  direction. 
He  was  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  consulted  as 
an  oracle.  When  the  duke  d'Aveiro  was  con- 
victed of  a  con:.piracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Malagrida  was  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  The  charges 
of  which  he  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  su- 


preme council  of  justice  were,  that  he  had  ex- 
horted the  assassins,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
take  vengeance,  by  the  murder  of  the  king,  for 
an  enterprize  against  their  honour;  of  having 
encouraged   the  criminals  by  means  of  confes- 
sion; and  of  having  told  them,  in  express  terms, 
that  it  was  no  sin,  not  even  one  of  the  venial 
sins,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  prince  who  per- 
secuted the   saints.     It   has  been  contended, 
that,  though  an  attempt  was  actually   made  to 
assassinate  the  king,  satisfactory  evidence  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world,  that  the  duke  was 
concerned  in  it,  or  that  the  Jesuits  were  privy 
to  it;  but  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  attacl^  made  upon  the  royal 
person,  to  ruin  some  noble  fam.ilies,  as  well  as 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  politically  obnoxious  to 
the  court.      Be  the  truth  what  it   may,  on  this 
occasion  the  Jesuits  were  banished   from  Por- 
tugal,   excepting    Malagrida   and  two  others, 
who  were  reserved  for  punishment.     Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  king's  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain the  pope's  consent  to  MaLigrida's  condemn- 
ation, or  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, it  was  not  thought  proper  to  proceed 
against   him    on  the   verdict   of  the    supreme 
council  of  justice.     Recourse  was  therefore  had 
to  another  method  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquisition,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy;   which  is  said   not  to  have 
been    without   foundation,    according   to  the 
popish  definition  of  heresy.     The  proofs  of  this 
charge  were  founded  on  two  treatises,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  avowed :  one  in  Latin,  entitled, 
"  Tractatus  de  Vita  et  Imperio  Antichristi;" 
and  the  other  in  Portuguese,  entitled,  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Anne,  composed  with  the  Assistance 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  lier  most  holy 
Son."     From  these  treatises  the  inquisitors  col- 
lected several  extracts,  which  were  pronounced 
to  be    heresy:  and  among  others,  "  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  consent  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  all  the  holy  trinity,  had  declared  him  her 
Son ;  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the  trinity, 
were  father,  son,  and  grandson."     They  also' 
pretended,  that  he  laid  claim  to  the   power  of 
working  miracles,  and  that  God  himself  had 
declared  him  his  ambassador,  his  apostle,  and 
his  prophet,   &c.     As  a  proof  of  his  pretending 
to  the  latter  character,  they  gave  the  following 
account  of  his  revealing  one  of  his  visions  to 
them.     The  marquis  of  Tancors,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  hap- 
pening to  die,  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  and  all  the 
fortresses  on   the  banks  of   the  Tagus,    dis- 
charged  their  cannon  as  a  mournful  compli- 
ment on  that  event.    Malagrida,  hearing  ia  his 
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dungeon  these  tllscharges,  and  Hiiring  tlic 
night,  when  they  were  umisual,  immediately 
imagined  that  they  nnnounced  the  death  of  the 
king.  In  the  morning  he  requested  an  au- 
dience; and  being  brought  before  the  inquisi- 
tors, said,  that  God  had  o»d'  red  him  to  give 
them  a  proof  that  he  was  no  impostor,  by  de- 
claring that  the  death  of  tlie  king  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him ;  and  that  he  had  seen  in  a  vision 
the  punishments  to  which  that  monarch  liad 
been  condemned,  for  having  persecuted  the 
religious  of  his  order.  Taking  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  they  pronounced 
him  "  convicted  of  various  impostures,  false- 
hoods, duplicities,  impenitent  hardness,  pre- 
varication, and  teacliing  many  heretical  doc- 
trines," and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
If  what  they  alleged  against  him  was  true,  and 
not  the  fabrication  of  the  holy  office,  it  only 
shews  that  he  should  have  been  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital for  lunatics,  instead  of  the  stake.  The 
cruel  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  executed 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September  1761,  when 
he  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hat.  Gmt.  Mag.  Oct.  1761,  and  June 
1762.— M. 

MALAPERT,  Charles,  a  learned  Jesuit 
and  excellent  mathematician  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Mons 
in  Hainault,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1581.  He  entered  into  the  order  in  1600,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  the  usual  course 
of  studies,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
he  made  in  learning  and  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  philosophy  at  Pont  a  Mousson ; 
and  was  then  sent  into  Poland,  where  he  filled 
the  mathematical  chair.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuit's 
college  at  Doway.  His  next  appointment  was 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Scotch  college  in  the 
same  city ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  college  at  Arras.  In  the  year 
1630,  on  the  application  of  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Madrid,  to 
become  mathematical  professor  in  a  new  uni- 
versity which  that  monarch  was  founding  in 
liis  capital  ;  but  he  died  on  the  journey,  at 
Victoria  in  Catalonia,  when  he  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  author  was  ac- 
customed to  relax  from  his  severer  studies,  by 
paying  his  court  to  the  muses;  and  he  pub- 
lished, while  he  was  in  Poland,  a  volume  of 
I..alin  "  Poems,"  which  are  commended  for 
the  true  poetic  genius  which  they  discover, 
and  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  latinity. 
They  have  frequently  been  reprinted  at  Dil- 
lingea,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.     But  kii 


most  important  works  were  mathematical,  and 
consist  ot  his  inaugural  oration  on  his  anpoint- 
ment  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Doway, 
entitled,  "  Oratio  deLaudibus  Mathematicis," 
1620,  octavo,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  newly  discovered  Dutch  telescope  ; 
"  Breves  Institutiones  Arithmetics  practica;," 
1620,  octavo;  "  Faciliorum  Gcometri.-c  llle- 
mentorum  Lib.  II."  1624,  i2mo.  ;  "  Para- 
phrasis  in  omnes  Aristotelis  Libros  Dialecti- 
cos  ;"  "  Austriaca  Sidera  Heliocyclia,  Astrono- 
micis  iJypothesibus  illigata,"  1633,  quarto; 
"  Brevis  Commentarius  in  VI.  priores  Lib. 
Euelidis,"  1620,  octavo.  Sctvelli  Bihl.  Script. 
Soc.  Jeiu.  Va/iri  Andrea  Bibl.  Belgic,  Nouv, 
Diet,  Hist. — M. 

MALAVAL,FRANcis,adistingui.shedauthor 
among  the  modpn  French  mystics,  was  born 
at  IMarscilles,  in  the  year  1627,  and  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  nine  months.  This  mis- 
fortune did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
himself  master  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
becoming  a  considerable  proficient  in  literature, 
with  the  aid  of  persons  who  were  employed  to 
read  to  him.  Having  been  early  imbued  with 
principles  of  piety,  he  gave  himself  up  to  fre- 
quent contemplation ;  and  having  met  with 
some  mystical  writers,  and  in  particular  witii 
"  The  Spiritual  Guide"  of  Molinos,  his  mind 
became  captivated  with  his  ideas  of  imaginary 
perfection,  and  refined  spirituality.  Adopting 
the  notions  of  that  enthusiast,  he  published 
tlicm  in  France,  with  the  extravagance  a  little 
corrected,  in  a  book,  entitled,  "  A  ready 
Method  of  exciting  the  Soul  to  Contemplation," 
which  was  censured  at  Rome,  and  inserted  ia 
tlie  Index  of  prohibited  books,  at  the  time 
when  ^lietism  was  condemned  and  persecuted. 
To  this  censure  M.  Malaval  immediately  sub- 
mitted, retracting  his  opinions,  and  declaring 
himself  openly  against  the  errors  of  Molinos ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard's  notions  on 
his  mind  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  other 
productions  which  came  from  our  author's  pen 
are  abundantly  seasoned  with  mysticism.  He 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
cardinal  Bona,  who  procured  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope  for  his  being  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  notwithstanding  his  blindness.  He 
was  also  honoured  with  frequent  letters  from 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  cardinal  Cibo,  and 
other  eminent  characters.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1719,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Spiritual  Poctry,"^ 
167  I,  octavo  ;  "  Lives  of  Saints  ;"  "  The  Lifa 
of  St.  Philip  Iknizzi,  General  of  the  Servites  ;" 
"  A  Discourse  against  the  popular  Superstition 
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«f  lucky  and  unlucky  Days,"  printed  in  the 
French  "  Mercure,"  for  June  1688  ;  and 
several  devotional  pieces.  Morevi.  Nguv.  Diet. 
Bht.—M. 

M  A LDON  AT,  John,  a  very  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  celelnated  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and  born  at  Las 
Casas  de  la  Reina,  near  Lerena  in  Estremadura, 
in  the  year  1534.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca  ;  and  when  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  of  languages  and  belles 
lettrcs,  and  attended  some  lectures  in  civil  law, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  this  science  he  had  two  celebrated 
tutors,  Dominic  Asoto,  a  Dominican,  and 
Francis  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal.  After  he  had  finished  his  divinity 
course,  he  taught  the  Greek  language,  philoso- 
phy, and  divinity  at  S.ilamanca,  with  uncom- 
mon success-  and  applause.  Here  he  en'cied 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  but  did  not  assume 
the  habit  of  the  order  before  the  year  1562, 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  In  the  following  year 
his  superiors  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  fill  the  chair 
of  philosophy  in  the  college  which  the  Jesuits 
had  just  obtained  in  that  city.  'I'o  this  course 
he  devoted  three  or  four  years  ;  and  then  com- 
menced a  course  of  divinity  in  the  same  semi- 
nary, wliich  occupied  him  for  about  four  years. 
These  courses  were  attended  by  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  scholars  ;  and  the  writers  of  the 
Bibliothequej  of  the  society  affirm,  that  his 
hearers,  lest  they  should  be  disappoiiued  of 
places,  used  to  throng  to  tlie  hall  where  he 
delivered  his  lectures,  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  mounted  the  chair ;  and  that  frequently 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lecture  in  the  court  of  the  college,  or  in  the 
street.  In  the  year  1570,  he  was  sen.t  with 
nine  other  Jesuits  to  Poitiers,  where  he  read 
lectures  in  Latin,  and  preached  in  French  ; 
but  as  he  was  not  able  to  form  a  good  esta- 
blishment of  his  order  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  maintained  some  disputes 
agaiiLst  the  Protestants.  Two  years  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain,  who 
was  founding  an  university  at  Font-a-Mousson, 
he  was  sent  thither,  where  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  ;  and  in  passing  through  Sedan,  he 
disputed  with  more  than  twenty  protestant 
ministers.  Upon  his  return  from  this  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  he  resumed  his  lectures  with  the 
same  reputation  as  formerly,  and  commenced  a 
design  of  giving  a  fuller  course  of  divinity  than 
before  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  this  more  ample 
plan  was  interrupted,  by  different  accusations 
<wliich  were  preferred  against  him.     One  was, 


that  he  had  artfully  employed  his  Influence 
over  the  weak  mind  of  the  president  de  St. 
Andre,  on  his  dying  bed,  to  obtain  a  fraudulent 
will,  by  which  his  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Jesuits.  This  charge  was  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  pronounced  our  author  innocent  of  the 
alleged  crime.  Another  accusation  charged 
him  with  heresy,  for  maintaining,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  sentiments  of  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  tiie  holy  Virgin  was 
not  a  point  of  faith.  The  particulars  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  may  be  seen  in  Bayle 
or  Dupin  ;  and  we  need  only  to  observe,  that 
of  tliis  charge  he  was  acquitted,  by  Peter  de 
Gondi,  bishop  of  Paris.  The  troubles  in  which 
these  accusations  involved  him,  determined 
him  to  relinquish  his  lectures,  and  to  retire  tu 
the  college  of  tl;e  Jesuits  at  Bourges,  where  he 
could  pursue  his  studies  without  molcstaticiv. 
In  this  retreat,  he  employed  himself  veiy  assi- 
duously for  about  eighteen  moiuhs,  on  l.is 
commentaries  upon  tl.e  Gospels,  and  upon  the 
lesser  prophets.  But  a  person  of  such  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  endowments  could  not 
be  suffered  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  "  The  Septuagint  ,"  and  he  there  finished 
his  "  Commentary  upon  the  Gospels,"  ■which 
he  presented  to  his  general  Aquaviva,  in  De- 
cember 1582.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  January 
1583,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age. 

MaJdonat  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  whom  the  society  of  Jesuits  had  to  boast, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, spake  Latin  with  the  greatest  purity, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  profane  and  sacred 
literature.  The  ancient  fathers  and  divines  he 
had  read  with  great  care.  He  had  a  clear  and 
methodical  head,  great  facility  of  elocution, 
much  vivacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  address 
in  disputation.  Instead  of  servilely  submitting 
to  the  opinions  of  the  scholastic  divines,  he 
thought  for  himself  and  thought  freely,  and,  in 
general,  shewed  that  he  possessed  sound  judg- 
ment. Not  that  he  was  entirely  superior  to 
prejudice,  or  perfectly  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial towards  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  particularly  the  Protestants.  As  a 
scripture  commentator  he  is  entitled  to  very 
high  commendation,  and  is  justly  much  valued 
by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.     "  He  ad- 
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heres,"  says  Dupin,  "  to  the  historic;il  and 
natural  sense  of  tlie  text,  and  explains  it  clearly, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  after  allegories, 
or  making  long  digressions."  Fatlier  Simon 
entertains  a  simil  ir  opinion  of  his  merits,  and 
observes,  that  "  he  does  not  allow  one  diiliculty 
to  pass  without  examining  it  to  the  bottom. 
When  a  great  number  of  literal  interpretations 
of  the  same  passage  present  themselves,  he 
usually  fixes  upon  the  best,  without  paying  too 
great  a  deference  to  tlic  ancient  commentators, 
or  even  to  the  majority,  regarding  nothing  but 
truth  alone,  stript  of  all  authorities  but  her 
own."  The  high  value  which  was  entertained 
for  his  character  De  Thou  has  placed  in  a 
striking  light,  in  his  7;  th  book,  <i  7.  where, 
after  observing  that  he  joined  a  singular  piety 
and  purity  of  life,  anil  an  exquisite  judgment, 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
divinity,  he  adds,  that  his  merit  was  the  sole 
cause  why  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed 
iiothiKg  against  the  Jesuits,  though  they  were 
suspected  by  the  wisest  lieads,  ami  the  whole 
university  hated  them  very  iiiucli.  Of  Mal- 
donat's  various  works  not  one  was  published 
during  his  life-time.  The  first  which  was 
given  to  the  world  was  his  "  Comnientarii  in 
Quatuor  Evangelistas,"  folio, which  was  printed 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  1596,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
the  college  in  that  city,  from  a  copy  of  Mal- 
donat's  original  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
general.  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Brescia 
in  Italy,  in  1598,  at  Lyons  in  1601,  at  Mentz 
about  the  same  time,  and  at  Paris  in  1617. 
The  above-mentioned  are  the  best  editions  of 
this  work.  The  next  of  his  works,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  his  "  Commentarii  in  Quatuor 
Prophetas,  Hieremiam,  Baruch,  Ezekielem,  et 
Danielem,"  which  v.'as  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1609,  and  at  Cologne  in  1611,  in  quarto,  ac- 
companied with  "  An  Exposition  of  the  i09ih 
Psalm,"  and  "  A  Letter  concerning  a  Con- 
ference held  at  Sedan,  with  some  Calvinist 
Ministers."  In  1043,  a  book  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled,  •'  Johaimis  JMaldonati  Soc. 
J.  Commentarii  in  pra;cipuos  Sacne  Scripturre 
Libros  Veteris  Testamenti,"  folio,  which,  if  at- 
tributed to  the  right  author,  have  not  the  force 
of  his  other  commentaries.  In  1601,  were 
published,  under  Maldonat's  name,  "  Disputa- 
tiones  de  Fide;"  and  in  16 17,  a  small,  but 
very  curious  work  in  French,  entitled,  "  Mal- 
donat  of  Angels  and  Demons,"  lanio.  The 
author  also  left  behind  him  many  other  MSS. 
some  of  which  were  prevented  from  being  lost 
by  ^I.  du  Bois,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
published  a    collection  of  them,   in   a   folio 


volume,  consisting  of  discourses  upon  the  sa- 
crament ;  letters  ;  miscellaneous  tracts  ;  pre- 
faces ;  harangues  ;  and  treatises  on  grace,  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  immaculate  conception,  provi- 
ilence,  predestination,  righteousness,  and  the 
merit  of  works.  As  for  the  "  Summa  Casuinn 
Confctentia;,"andthe  "Disputationes  circa  VII. 
Ecclesi'.T;  Sacramcnta,"  which  have  appeared 
under  his  name,  tiic  writers  of  the  Biblktheques 
consider  them  to  be  spurious.  Sotvellt  Bibi. 
Script.  Soc.  "Jes.  Jittouii  Bitl.  Script.  Hispan. 
Bayte.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Simon's  Hist.  Crit, 
dcs  Comment,  du  Nouii.  Test.  chap.  42. —  M. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and 
a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1638.  As  his  constitution  was  na- 
turally tender,  and  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  pubhc 
schools,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor,  who  instructed  him  in  tlie 
Latin  and  Greek  Unguages.  Afterwards  he 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  dc  la  Marche,  and  one  of  ilivlr.ity  in 
the  Sorbonne.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life,  and  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory.  The  first  brancli  of 
study  to  which  he  applied  was  that  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  of  which  he  soon  grew  weary. 
lie  then,  by  tlie  advice  of  father  Sin.on,  began 
to  study  oriental  learning,  and  biblical  criticism  ; 
but,  though  he  learned  enough  of  Hebrew  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  he  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction  from  this  kind  of  study, 
which  v.-as  no  more  suited  to  his  genius  than 
the  former.  He  was  now  inclined  to  abandon 
his  studies,  and,  giving  hiniaclf  up  wholly  to 
devotion,  to  wait  in  sll;nce  for  divine  illumina- 
tion. While  lie  was  in  this  perplexed  state  of 
mind,  he  accidentally  niet  v.ith  Des  Cartes' 
treatise  "On  Man,"  and  found  in  it  so  much 
perspicuity,  and  so  many  new  ideas,  that  he 
immediately  determined  to  make  Iiiinsclf  per- 
fectly master  of  the  author's  system  of  philo- 
sophy. From  this  time  he  immersed  himself 
in  profound  meditation,  and  spent  ten  years  in 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  in  exploring  new  regions  of 
metaphysics,  not  very  remote  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  enthusiasm.  Having  satisfied  himself 
concerning  the  mysterious  union  of  the  soul 
and  body,  and  having  discovered,  as  lie  con- 
ceived, a  still  more  mysterious  union  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  liis  famous 
treatise  "  On  the  Search  after  Truth,"  whicix 
was  first  published  in  1673,  in  three  volumesi 
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i2mo.  and  will  call  fof.  rtiore  particular  notice 
from  us  before  we  close  this  article.     The  next 
publication  which  he  sent  into  the  world  ap- 
peared in  1676,  entitled,  "  Christian  Conversa- 
tions, in  wliich  the  Truth  of  the  Religion  and 
Morality  of  Jesus  Christ  are  vindicated,"  i2mo.; 
which  was  written  to  shew  the  agreement  be- 
tween his    philosophy    and    religion.     In   the 
year    1680,    he    published     "  A    Treatise   on 
Nature  and  on  Grace,"  1  2nio.  which  originated 
in  a  conference   between  the  author   and  the 
celebrated  M.  Arnauld  on  the  subject  of  grace, 
and  was  followed  by  several  controversial  pieces 
from  tlie  pens  of  both  those  writers,  which  are 
particularized  in  the  first   of  our  authorities. 
To  the  same  work   we  refer  for  the  titles  of 
several  other  pieces  which  he  published,   with 
the  design  of  confirming   his  main  system  in 
the  "Search  after  Truth,"  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  objections  which  were  raised  against 
it,   or   from  the  conclusions  which  were  de- 
duced from  it,  &c.      Father  ?,lnlebranchc  also 
published  "  A  Treatise  on  Physical  Premoiion," 
against  Boursier's    book    "  On  the  Action  of 
God  ■,"  and  "Reilcctions  on  Light  and  Colours, 
and  on  the   Generation  of  Fiie,"   and   some 
other  papers  inserted  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences."     In  the  year  1699,  he 
was    admitted    an    honorary   member   of  that 
body.     Notwithstanding    the    delicacy  of   his 
constitution,  by  strictly  observing  a  temperate 
regimen,    he    enjoyed  a  pretty  good   state  of 
health  till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1 7 15,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
His   private   manners    were  simple,   cheerful, 
and    complaisant.     From    the    time  when   he 
began  to  read  Des  Cartes,  he  studied  only  to 
enlighten    his    mind    by    contemplation.      He 
avoided  every  thing  that  was  a  point  of  mere 
erudition  ;   an  insect  pleased  him  much  more 
than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  history.     He 
likewise  despised  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
consists  only  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  cf  different  philosophers;  since  a  per- 
son  may  know    the    history    of   other    men's 
thoughts  without  ever  thinking  himself.     He 
ridiculed  the  constraint  to  which  poets  subject 
themselves,  and  could  never  read  ten  verses 
without  disgust.     It  was  his  custom  to  medi- 
tate with  his  windows  shut,   in  order  to  keep 
out  the  light,  which  he   found   to  be   a   dis- 
turbance   to    him.     His    conversation    turned 
upon  the  same  subjects  as  his  books  ;  but  he 
was  always  so  modest  and  unassuming,  that 
his  company  was    extremely  and    universally 
desired.     There  were  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
that  were  men  of  learning,  who  did  not  visit 


him  when  they  caine  to  Paris  ;  and  it  is  said 
tliat  an  Englisli  oflictr,  who  was  taken  prisor.er 
in  the  war  between  the  king  of  France  and 
"William  III.,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being 
ordered  to  Paris,  because  he  had  long  wished 
to  see  Lewis  XIV.  and  father  Malebranche. 

Our  author's  grand  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
was   his  "  Search  after  Truth,"   which  went 
through  several  editions,  the  best  of  which  is 
that   published    by   himself   in    17 12,    in  two 
vo!umi.s  quarto,  and  four  volumes  i2mo.  with 
considerable  variations  and  enlargements.     Of 
his  philosophy,  and  tiie  reception  w-hicli  it  at 
first  met  with,  we   shall   present  our  readers 
with  the  account  which  Dr.  Enfield  has  drawn 
up  from  Brucker.     "  The  doctrine  of  this  book, 
though  in  many  respects  original,  is  raised  upon 
Cartesian  .principles,  and  is  in  some  particulars 
Platonic-     The    author   represents,  in  strong 
colours,  the  causes  of  error,   arising  from  the 
di.sorders  of  the  imagination  and  passions,  the 
abuse  of  liberty,  and  an  implicit  confulence  in 
the   senses.       He    explains   the  action   of   the 
animal   spirits  ;   the   nature    of   memory ;   the 
connection  of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the 
body,   and    their   influence   upon    the    under- 
standing and  will.     On  the  subject  of  intellect, 
he  maintains,  that  thought  alone,  is  essential  to 
raind,    and     deduces    the    imperfect    state   of 
science  from   the   imperfection  of  the  human 
understanding,  as  well  as  from  the  inconsc.mcy 
of  the  will  in  enquiring  after  truth.      Rejecting 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  species  sent  forth  from 
material  objects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  produce  ideas,   he  ascribes  their  pro- 
duction immediately  to  God,  and  asserts,  that 
the  human  mind  Immediately   perceives   God, 
and  sees  nil  things  in  him.     As  he  derives  the 
imperfection    of    the    human    mind    from   its. 
dependence  upon  .the  body,   so  he  places  its 
perfection  in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the 
knowledge   of  truth    and  the    love  of  virtue. 
Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  oi  seeing 
all  things  in  God,   and    some   other   dogmas  of 
this  writer,  must  have  appeared,  the  work  was 
written  with  such  elegance  and  splendour  of 
diction,  and  its  tenets  were  supported  by  such 
ingenious   reasonings,  that  it  obtained  general 
applause,  and    procured  the   author    a  distin- 
guished    name   among    philosophers,    and    a 
numerous   train  of  followers      Its   popularity 
might,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  the  appeal 
which  the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  whom  he  professes  to  have 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas.     The  immediate  iniercourse,   which 
this  doctrine  supposes,   between  the  human 
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and  tlie  il'ivine  mind,  lias  lod  some  to  remark  a 
strong  resenibl.iiicc  between  the  notions  of 
Malobranchc  and  those  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers."  The  writings  of  our  author  are 
now  only  read  on  account  of  the  fine  thoughts 
and. uncommon  reflections  which  they  contain, 
and  his  excellent  manner  of  expressing  them, 
while  his  philosophical  system  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  illusive  and  visionary.  Gen.  Diet. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  .V.  ch.  3.  sect.  I.— M. 

MALEK  SHAH,  third  sultan  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasty,  and  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  his  time,  born  about  1054,  was  the  son  of 
Alp  Arslan,  by  whom  he  was  publicly  de- 
clared his  sole  heir  and  successor  some  years 
before  his  death.  On  that  event,  in  1072, 
Malek  was  seated  on  a  throne  which  ruled 
Asia,  from  the  banis  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
borders  of  Syria.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  as 
the  head  of  the  INIahomctan  religion,  conferred 
upon  him,  along  with  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority  as  sultan,  tlie  sacred  title  of  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  which  had  never  before 
been  bestowed  upon  a  subordinate  prince. 
Malck  soon  had  to  contend  with  competitors 
of  his  own  kindred ;  and  with  the  most 
formidable,  his  uncle  Kadcrd,  he  fought  a  very 
bloody  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  latter ;  who  was  soon  after 
removed  by  poison.  In  1075  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Syria.  He  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  following  year,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  In 
1078  Malek  Shah  undertook  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  his  father.  He  crossed  the  Oxus 
or  Jihoon,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the 
cities  of  Bochara,  Karism,  and  Samarcaud. 
He  even  pushed  beyond  the  Jaxartes  orSihoon, 
and  extended  at  least  a  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  It  was 
his  practice  to  suffer  his  generals  to  conquer 
districts  for  themselves,  acknowledging  his 
paramount  or  feudatory  superiority ;  and  in 
this  manner  his  sway  stretched  from  the 
Chinese  frontier  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  the  Egyptian 
border,  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  He  retained 
the  personal  activity  of  his  Turcoman  ancestors, 
and  is  said  twelve  times  to  have  visited  all 
parts  of  his  wide  dominions.  In  these  pro- 
gresses hunting  was  his  favourite  employment, 
which  he  pursued  in  all  the  Asiatic  pomp, 
with  a  train  of  47,000  horsemen.  For  every 
beast  that  fell  beneath  his  royal  hand  he  gave 
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a,  piece  of  gold  in  alms  ;  and  the  amount  wat 
often  a  considerable  sum.  In  1088  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  which  he  display  d 
moro  magnificence  than  any  prince  had  done 
before  on  the  same  occasion.  B^  jidcs  abo- 
lishing the  tribute  usually  paid  by  the  pilgrims, 
he  furnished  them  all  with  provisions,  caused  a 
great  number  of  wells  and  reservoirs  to  be 
made  in  the  desert,  and  erected  places  for  rcit 
and  refrcsliment  at  tlie  difierent  stages.  He 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions  by 
filling  the  cities  with  palaces,  bazars,  and 
hospitals,  founding  niosks  and  colleges,  making 
roads  and  bridges,  diminisliing  the  taxes,  and 
attending  to  the  exact  administration  of  justice, 
'i  he  reformation  of  the  kalendar  was  one  of 
the  acts  that  distinguished  his  reign.  Through 
the  neglect  of  intercalation,  the  reckoning  of 
the  seasons  had  become  extremely  erroneous. 
An  assembly  of  all  the  astronomers  of  the  east 
was  summoned  to  rectify  it,  and  they  instituted 
the  Jalalcan  era,  so  named  from  Jalnl,  the  first 
word  of  one  of  the  sultan's  titles,  which  is 
reckoned  to  commence  on  March  15,  A.  D. 
1079. 

Much  of  the  splendor  and  wise  government 
of  this  reign  is  to  be  attribuied  to  the  illustrious 
vizir  Nizam  al  Molk,  who,  after  having  been 
principally  instrumental  in  securing  to  Malek 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  supported  it  by 
his  counsels.  His  fall  was  an  event  that 
tarnished  the  glory  of  the  reign.  One  of  his 
grandsons,  the  governor  of  Meru  in  Ivhorasan, 
presuming  upon  Nizam's  unlimited  power, 
treated  with  insolence  an  emissary  of  the 
sultan.  Malck  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  vizir,  which  the  latter,  conscious  of  his 
own  integrity  and  the  great  services  he  had 
performed  to  his  master,  answered  in  a  haughty 
style.  The  breach  was  widened  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  sultana,  who  was  embroiled  with 
the  vizir  -,  and  Malek  was  induced  to  deprive 
him,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  of  his  employ- 
ments. He  still,  however,  followed  the  court, 
and  soon  after  was  stabbed  near  Ispahan  by  a 
fanatic  of  the  Batanitc  sect,  or  Assassin?. 
Nizam  before  his  death  wrote  a  dignified  letter 
in  Persian  verse  to  his  master,  asserting  his 
fidelity,  and  recommending  his  son  to  tlic 
sultan.  Malck,  proceeding  to  Bagdad,  with 
the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  fixing  there  his  seat 
of  empire,  and  removing  the  caliph  to  some 
other  place,  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  on  his 
return  from  liuntin^-,  which  carried  Iiim  olF 
A.  D.  1092,  in  theti-.irty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign.  'J  his 
prince  is  highly  extolled  by  the  eastern  writers 
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for  his  bodiljf  and  mental  qualities,  and  all  the 
virtues  that  adorn  a  throne.  The  house  of 
Seljuk  attained  its  liighest  greatness  in  his 
person,  from  which  it  declined  immediately 
a/ter  his  death.  JlIoJ.  Unlvers.  Hist.  Gibboti. 
—A. 

MALELA,  or  Meleles,  John,  a  monk  of 
Antioch,  wrote  in  Greek  a  chronicle  from  the 
creation   to   the  reign  of  Justinian,   which  is 
extant,  but  in  an  imperfect  state.     It  was  pub- 
lished   from    a   manuscript    in  the    Bodleian 
library,   by  Jidward  Chilmead  of  Oxford,   in 
1 69 1,   octavo,  and  was  republished  as  a  kind 
of  appendix   to    tlie    Byzantine    historians  at 
W^nice  in  1733.     The  work  is  of  little  value 
for  the  iiiatter,  and  the  style  is  barbarous,  but 
it  contains  some  circumstances  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Vossii  Hist.  Gr^tc.  Bihliogr.  Diet.— A. 
INlALERiVII,  or  Malerbi,  Nicholas,   an 
Italian  monk   in  the  sixteenth  century,   and  a 
Veneti.'m  by  birth,    is  entitled  to  notice,    for 
having  been  the   author  of   the  first  printed 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.    It   is  said,   indeed,  that  the  Italians 
possess  more  ancient  translations  of  the  sacred 
books  into  their  native  idiom,  which  remain  in 
MS.     Detached  parts  of  Scripture  had   also 
before  been  given  to  the  public  in  Italian  ;  but 
laot  the  whole  of  the  bible.     Malerbi,  there- 
fore,  rendered   an   acceptable    service    to  his 
countrymen  by  this  undertaking,  which  was 
printed  and  corrected  by  himself,  at  Venice,  in 
1471,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of 
**  Biblia  volgare   Jstoriata."     This   edition    is 
now  very  rare,   and  was  succeeded  by  others, 
which  are  more  common,  of  the  dates  of  1477, 
and  1481.     It  was  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  author  did  not  spend  more  time   in 
correcting  and  polishing  it ;  as  a  work  of  such 
magnitude,  on  which  eight  months  only  were 
employed,  must  necessarily  abound  in  errors 
and  blemishes,    from   the    too  great  haste  in 
which  it  %^s  executed.      Malerbi  was  also  the 
author  of  "  The  Lives  of  all  the  Saints,"  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1475,  ^^  folio.     He  was  of 
the  order   of  Camaldolines,   and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  abbot.      Landi's  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  /' 
italiCf   vol.    HI.    lib.  ix.  art.   it.     Nouv.  Diet. 
Hisi.—M. 

MALESHERBES,  Christian-William 
DE  Lamoignon  pe,  bom  at  Paris  in  1721,  was 
son  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  William  de 
Lamoignon,  a  worthy  descendant  of  an  il- 
iustrious  family.  (See  Lamoigmn).  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Jesuit's 
college,  and  afterwards  applied  with  great 
success  to  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he 


joined  that  of  history  and  political  economy. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed 
a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  Snd  in 
December  1750  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  court  of  aids,  an  important 
jurisdiction,  the  ofheeof  which  was  to  regulate 
the  public  taxes.  At  this  period  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XV.  corruption  and  profusion  had 
introduced  great  disorder  in  the  finances,  which 
the  most  despotic  measures  of  the  court  were 
employed  to  remedy,  at  the  expence  of  the 
suffering  people.  It  was  the  painful  task  of 
Malesherbes  to  make  repeated  remonstrances 
to  the  throne  against  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  national  rights  were  encroached 
upon,  and  all  the  barriers  against  despotism 
were  overthrown  ;  and  his  language,  both  in 
these  instruments,  and  in  his  official  speeches 
when  princes  of  the  blood  were  sent  to  enforce 
the  registering  of  edicts  and  to  intimidate 
opposition,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  freedom 
and  energy  by  that  of  any  representative  of  a 
free  people.  Though  compelled  by  office  to 
sanction  oppressive  edicts,  it  was  never  with- 
out proceeding  to  the  utmost  length  of  legal 
resistance  ;  and  if  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice 
made  no  impression  on  the  ear  of  power,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  an  organ  to  make  itself 
distinctly  heard. 

The  superintendance  of  the  press  had  been 
conferred  upon  Malesherbes  by  his  father  at 
the  same  time  that  he  received  the  president- 
ship of  the  court  of  aids ;  and  this  function, 
which  had  usually  been  exercised  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  free  enquiry,  became  hi  his 
hands  the  means  of  promoting  it  to  a  degree 
beyond  all  former  example  in  that  country. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  des- 
potism alone  could  dread  the  liberty  of  the 
press  when  circumscribed  within  reasonable 
limits,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  it  every 
extension  compatible  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  sound  policy.  He  was  himself  a 
votary  of  letters  and  a  friend  of  learned  men  ; 
and  his  inquiries  had  taken  a  wide  range.  It 
was  through  his  favour  that  the  French  Ency- 
clopedia, the  works  of  Rousseau,  and  several 
other  writings  of  free  speculation,  issued  from 
the  press,  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of 
theSorbonneand  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy. 
If  this  conduct  be  considered  in  connexion 
witli  the  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
in  that  country,  Malesherbes,  as  well  as  the 
philosophical  party  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated, will  probably  be  charged  with  having 
been  materially  instrumental  in  preparing  the^ 
way  for  that  revolution  which  has  been  the 
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source  of  so  mnny  horrors ;  but  regarded  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  free  men's  minds  from  the 
fetters  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to 
enlighten  them  with  respect  to  their  rights  and 
tluties  in  society,  no  one  wlio  is  himself 
sensible  of  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and 
liberty  can  consistently  condemn  it  on  account 
of  consequences  more  justly  imputable  to 
former  abuses.  "When  his  fatlicr,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  displaced  in  order  to  make  room 
for  that  tool  of  despotism,  Maupeou,  the 
superintendence  of  the  press  was  taken  from 
Malesherbes,  and  the  former  rigorous  inqui- 
sition into  literary  productions  was  renewed. 

Freed  from  other  cares,  lie  was  only  the 
more  intent  upon  fuHiiiing  the  duties  of  his 
presidentship,  and  opposing  with  augmented 
vigour  and  resolution  every  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  shocking  injustice  practised 
against  one  Monnerat  by  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  aids 
with  so  determined  a  spirit,  that  the  king  at 
length  was  induced  by  his  ministers  absolutely 
to  prohibit  its  further  proceedings.  The  un- 
daunted president,  however,  took  occasion  to 
present  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  was 
a  free  protest  against  the  enormous  abuse  of 
lettres  de  cachet,  then  carried  to  its  height,  so 
as  to  render  every  man's  liberty  precarious ; 
for,  said  he,  "  no  one  is  great  enough  to  be 
secure  from  the  hatred  of  a  minister,  nor  little 
enough  not  to  merit  that  of  a  clerk."  When, 
in  1771,  the  tyranny  of  the  government  had 
proceeded  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  legal 
constitution  and  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, the  court  of  aids  participated  in  the 
general  destruction,  which,  indeed,  it  provoked 
by  its  remonstrances.  Malesherbes  was  ba- 
nished to  his  country-seat  by  a  lettre  de  cachet ; 
and  the  duke  de  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  abolished  the  tribunal.  It  was 
then  that  the  virtues  of  the  private  citizen 
scarcely  less  distinguished  him  in  retirement, 
than  those  of  the  patriot  and  magistrate  had 
tlone  in  his  public  life.  As  in  this  he  had 
been  characterised  by  simplicity  in  his  api 
pearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  the  most 
humane  attention  to  his  inferiors*,  so  in  his 
rural  retreat  these  qualities  were  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  His  time  was  occupied  with  his 
family,  his  books,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
grounds.  He  committed  to  paper  a  great 
number  of  observations  on  the  political  and 
judicial  state  of  France,  on  agriculture  and 
natural  history,  which  all  perished  in  the  re- 
volutionary wreck.  Though  economical  in  his 
table  atul  domestic  establishment,  his  expen- 


diture was  large,  for  it  comprised  not  only 
private  charities,  but  the  employment  of  a 
great  number  of  labourers  in  works  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  his  estate  and  the  public  benefit. 
lie  drained  marshes,  cut  canals,  constructed 
roads,  built  budges,  planted  <ralks  with  con- 
venient seat?,  and  e%en  carried  his  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  the  lowtr  classes  so  fir,  as  to 
raise  sheds  on  tiie  side  of  the  river  for  the 
shelter  of  the  women  at  tiji.'ir  domestic  labours. 
Thus  he  filled  the  part  of  the  beneficent  parent 
of  a  village,  till  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI. 
recalled  him  to  a  public  station.  It  was  the 
first  object  of  that  well-disposed  prince  to  re- 
pair the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  in 
November  1774,  Malesherbes  received  an  order 
to  appear  at  the  place  where  the  court  of  aids 
had  sat,  and  resume  the  presidentship  of  the 
restored  tribunal.  He  pronounced  a  very, 
affecting  and  patriotic  harangue  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  afterwards  addressed  the  king  in  art 
eloquent  speech  of  thanks.  Thinking  nothing 
so  important  as  that  truth  should  reach  the 
tlirone,  he  laid  before  his  majesty  an  ample 
memoir  on  the  calamitous  state  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  free  exposure  of  the  faults  which  had 
produced  it.  He  particularly  inveighed  aj*ainst 
that  spirit  of  deipotiim  which  had  abrogated  lavr 
and  justice,  and  abolished  every  vestige  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Such  principles  were  so. 
much  in  unison  with  tliose  of  the  young  and 
uncorrupted  king,  that  they  procured  for 
Malesherbes  the  appointment  of  minister  of 
state,  in  June  1775.  This  elevation  was  re- 
garded by  him  only  as  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  Dis- 
daining all  the  shew  and  parade  of  office,  he 
preserved  the  simplicity  of  appearance  which 
had  distinguished  him  as  a  magistrate.  One 
of  his  first  concerns  was  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  restore  to  liberty  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  former  tyranny  ;  and  Ills  praises,  with  those 
of  the  new  reign,  were  carried  throu^^h.out 
France  by  persons  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
their  families  from  the  gloom  of  dungeons. 
It  was  greatly  his  wish  to  have  entirely  abo- 
lished that  arbitrary  power  of  issuing  lettres 
de  cachet  which  had  been  the  instrumeiit  of 
these  evils  ;  but  not  able  to  introduce  so  im- 
portant a  change,  he  procured  the  appoiniment 
of  a  commission  composed  of  uprigiit  and  en- 
lightened magistrates,  to  wiiic'i  every  applica- 
tion for  such  letters  should  be  submitted,  and 
whose  unanimous  decision  should  be  vecjuicitc 
for  their  validity.  The  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  was  also  a  le.idlng 
object  in  his  administration,  in  which  he  had 
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the  co-opsration  of  the  able  and  virluous 
Turgot,  then  controller-general  of  the  revenue, 
frcm  which  post  he  was,  however,  soon  after 
cUsmissetl  through  th^  intrigues  of  the  financiers. 
Mrileshtnbcs  himself  did  not  long  remain  in 
office  after  his  friend.  The  rejection  of  his 
proposal  to  free  the  Protestants  from  the  dis- 
abilities they  lay  under  vs'ith  respect  to  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages  and  the  legitimating 
of  their  children,  convhiced  him  that  the 
period  for  governing  upon  liberal  and  equitable 
principles  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  resigned 
his  post  in  May  1776.  After  some  time  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rural  retreat,  he  re- 
solved to  indulge  the  desire  of  travelling  which 
had  long  possessed  him  ;  and  his  object  being 
to  mix  freely  with  different  classes  of  society, 
that  he  might  obtain  an  accurate  view  of 
manners  and  modes  of  policy,  he  took  the 
humble  title  of  M.  Guillaume,  and  commenced 
his  journey  in  a  suitable  style  of  simplicity  and 
frugality.  He  visited  tb.e  different  provinces 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  frequently 
travelling  on  foot,  and  lodging  in  villages,  that 
he  might  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  assiduously  noted  down  every 
thing  worthy  of  observation  relative  to  the 
products  of  nature  and  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  after  an  absence  of  some  years, 
returned  to  his  beloved  mansion,  enriched  with 
a  store  of  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
the  value  of  which  he  was  fully  enabled  from 
age  and  experience  to  appreciate.  He  found 
his  native  country  so  much  advanced  in  philo- 
sophical principles,  that  he  was.  encouraged  to 
draw  up  and  present  to  the  king  two  elaborate 
memoirs,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
testants, the  other  on  civil  liberty  and  toleration 
in  general,  replete  with  the  enlarged  views  of 
an  enlightened  statesman  who  was  also  a  friend 
of  mankind.  The  difnculties  which  were  now 
accumidating  about  the  government,  rendered 
it  desirable  for  ministers  to  associate  to  their 
body  a  man  whose  character  both  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  stood  high  with  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  in  1786  the  king  again  called  Malesherbes 
to  his  councils,  but  without  appointing  him  to 
any  particular  post  in  the  administration.  He 
soon  found,  however,  tliat  his  opinions  were 
by  no  means  in  unison  with  those  of  the  other 
ministers,  md  that  his  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  weie  regarded  as  "  a  good  man's 
dreams,"  too  chimerical  to  be  adopted.  In 
this  critical  state  of  things  he  made  one  effort 
for  opening  the  king's  eyes,  and  drev/  up  two 
■energetic  memoirs  "  On  the  Calamities  of 
France  and  the  Means  of  repairing  them  j" 


but  such  was  the  unfortunate  ascendency  which 
the  queen's  party  had  over  the  mind  of  the  ill- 
fated  monarch,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
even  reading  them,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  the  writer  one  private  interview  j 
he  therefore  took  his  final  leave  of  the  court. 

Returning  to  his  country  abode,  he  con- 
sulted the  public  good  in  a  mode  which  was 
still  open  to  him  ;  and  in  1790  published  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Pro- 
gress of  rural  Economy  in  France,"  in  which 
he  offered  a  variety  of  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  subject,  and  proposed  an  establishment  to 
facilitate  the  national  improvement  in  this  im- 
portant point.  He  was  particularly  led  to 
make  his  proposal  at  this  period,  from  the 
hopes  he,  with  so  many  other  excellent  citizens, 
entertained  that  the  revolutionary  changes, 
though  so  awful  and  tumultuary,  would  finally 
issue  in  a  free  and  well-balanced  constitution. 
The  dreadful  scenes  which  soon  followed  ex- 
tinguished his  hopes,  and  left  him  to  mourn  in 
solitude  over  the  miseries  of  his  country.  He 
was  at  length  roused  by  an  event,  which  though 
in  its  copsequences  it  proved  fatal  to  him,  yet 
gave  occasion  to  his  displaying  a  nobleness  of 
mind  which  has  few  parallels.  This  was  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention  for  the  trial 
of  Lewis  XVI.  Although  he  might  have  en- 
tertained some  displeasure  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  banished  from 
his  counsels,  yet  he  was  so  penetrated  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  king's  goodness  of  heart  and 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that 
he  felt  nothing  but  the  desire  of  serving  him  at 
this  emergency.  He  instantly  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  convention,  requesting  to  be 
permitted  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  of  the 
illustrious  culprit.  Three  had  been  already 
appointed;  but  one  of  them  declining  the  ofhce, 
Lewis,  who  wept  at  this  proof  of  attachment 
from  his  old  servant,  immediately  nominated 
Malesherbes  in  his  stead.  'i  heir  interview 
was  extremely  affecting ;  and  the  deposed 
monarch,  during  the  short  interval  before  his 
death,  shewed  every  mark  of  affection  for, 
and  confidence  in,  his  generous  advocate. 
Malesherbes  was  the  person  who  announced 
to  him  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  last 
who  took  leave  of  him.  After  that  catastrophe 
he  again  withdrew  to  his  retreat,  but  with  a 
deeply  wounded  heart.  He  refused  to  hear  of 
any  thing  more  that  was  acting  on  the  bloody 
theatre  of  Paris,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
recovered  serenity  enough  to  resume  his  former 
studies  and  occupations.  As  he  was  one 
morning  working  in  his  garden,  he  observed 
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four  ill-loukltir;  incn  dlrectiiif;  their  course  to 
his  Iiouse  ;  niul  Iiastt-ning  home,  he  found  them 
to  be  revolutionary  satellites  come  to  arrest  his 
daughter,  Mad.  Lepelletier  Rossnibo,  and  her 
husband,  once  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.     This   fatal    separation   seems  to    have 
aftected  him  more  tlian  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  life  ;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of  his 
grandchildren  shortly  after,  was  rather  a  relief 
to  his  feelings.     The  villagers  crowded  round 
to  take  leave  of  their  ancient  benefactor  with 
tears  and  benedictions,  and  four  of  the  muni- 
cipality accompanied    him   to   Paris,   that   he 
might  not  be  escorted  by  soldiers  like  a  criminal. 
He    was   shut   up   in   prison  with  one  of  his 
grandchildren  only,  but  upon  his  petition  the 
whole    unfortunate     family     was     afterwards 
united.     The  guillotine  soon  separated  Lepel- 
letier  from   his  wife ;  and  the   accusation  of 
Malesherbes    with    his    daughter    and    grand- 
daughter "  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  the   French  people,"   a   most  absurd   and 
unsupported  charge  !  was  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,   by  a  sentence  of  death.     In  fact, 
the  convention  never  pardoned  his  defence  of 
the  king,   an  act  in  which  he  gloried.     The 
condemnation  of  these  females  almost  over- 
came his  fortitude  ;  his  courage,  however,  re- 
turned at  the  prison,   and  they  prepared  for 
death.     His  daughter  had  already  shewn  the 
spirit  by  which   she  was  inspired ;  for  upon 
taking  leave  of  Mademoiselle  Sombrcuil,  who 
had  saved  her  father's  life  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, she  said  to  her,  "  You  have  had  the 
happiness  to  preserve  your  father  ;   I  have  the 
consolation  of  dying  with  mine."     On  the  fatal 
day,  Malesherbes  left  the  prison  with  a  serene 
countenance  ;  and  happening  to  stumble  against 
a  stone,   he  said   (with   the  pleasantry   of  sir 
Thomas    More),    "  a    Roman    would    have 
thought  this   an  unlucky   Omen,   and   walked 
back   again."     He  conversed  calmly  with  his 
children  in   the  cart,  took  a  tender  farewell, 
and  received  the  stroke,  in  iVpril  1794,  in  the 
seventy- third  year  of  his  age.     Thus  died  one 
of  the  most  spotless  and  exemplary  characters 
of  the  time  I     1  he  government  has  since  made 
some  reparation  for  the  injustice  done  him,  by 
ordering  his  bust  to  be  placed  among  those  of 
the  great  men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon 
their    country.       Vie    de     Lamoigrwii    Aialei- 
herbes. — A. 

MALHF.RBE,  Francis  be,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  born  about  1556  at  Caen,  of 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family.  His  father,  who 
was  an  inferior  law-officer,  became  a  Calvinist 
before  his  death  -,    which  so  much  displeased 


the  son,  whose  maxim  was  "  That  a  pcnfle- 
man's  religion  should  be  that  of  his  prince," 
that  he  left  his  native  province,  and  entered 
into  the  housohold  of  Henry  d'Angouleme,  natu- 
ral son  of  king  Henry  II.,  governor  of  Provence. 
He    married    the   widow  of  a  counsellor,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who   all  died 
before  him.     It  does  not  appear  how  he  pass- 
ed the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  nor  how  soon 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet.     We  only 
leani  that  du  Perron  mentioned  Iiim  to  Henry 
IV".  as  one  who  had  surpassed  all  other  com- 
posers of   French   poetry;    and   tliat    two  or 
three  years  after  this  time,  in  1605,  Malherbe 
first  came  to  court,  being  then  about  in  liis 
fiftieth  year.      The  king  received  him  into  his 
service,  and  gave  him  a  horse,  a  table,  and  ;i 
liberal  salary.     After  the  death  of  Henry  he 
had  a  pension  from  the  queen-dowager.     He 
died  at  Paris,  in  1628.     Though  the  recorded 
incidents  of  his  life  are  few,  several  aiiL'cdotes 
have  been  given  respecting  his  character  and 
manners.     His  temper  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  amiable  :  he  was  splenetic  and  sarcastic, 
and  liad  little  feeling  for  the  common  charities 
of  kindred.     He  was  perpetually  at  law  with 
some  of  his  relations-,  and  once,  on  being  re- 
proved for  it  by  a  friend,  he  replied,  "  With 
wliom  would  you  have  me  go   to  law  ?  witlv 
the  Turks  and  Muscovites, who  contest  nothing 
with  me.'"     He  composed  an  epitaph  for  one 
M.  d'ls,  whose  heir  lie  was;  in  which  lie  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  all  Iiis  relations.    This  was,  indeed, 
an  effusion  of  pleasantry  ;  but  a  man  of  tender 
affections   could  never   have  jested  in  such  a 
manner.      Plis  bon  mots  were  frequently  rude 
and  severe,     'lb  a  young  lawyer  of  family  who 
showed   him  a  poem   of  his  composition,  lie 
said,  "  Had  you  the  alternative  of  being  hang- 
ed or  writing  these  verses .'  nothing  less  could 
excuse   you  for  producing  such   a   ridiculous 
piece."     Dining  once  with  the,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  lie  fell  asleep  after  dinner.      The  pre- 
late waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a   sermon  he 
was  to   preach.      "  1-  can   sleep  well   enough 
without  that,"  said  IVFalhcrbe.  lie  was  equally 
sparing  in  his  praise  of  others,  and  extravagant 
in  his  owni  pr.iise ;  yet  he  wa^  not  one  of  those 
poets   who  extol  the  importance  of  their  own 
art ;  and  he  was  used  to  maintain, that  poets 
deserved  litt)e  encouragement  from  the  st.ifc,. 
to  which  they  wereof  no  more  use  than  players 
at  bowls.   He  was,  however,  greedy  of  presems  j 
and  it  was  said  of  him  "  that  he  asked  alms 
with  a  sonnet  in.his  hand."     He  was  extremely 
licentious  in  speakingiof  women,  andvervb.v: 
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ill  point  of  religion.  When  the  poor  asked 
icharity  of  him,  with  the  promise  of  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  he  would  tell  them 
that  he  thought  their  interest  in  heiv.-en  was 
very  small,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  same 
ofFer  from  Mons.  de  I^uyne's  or  some  other 
court-favourite.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  with 
dithculty  persuaded  to  confess  himself,  and 
not  till  a  friend  used  the  argument,  that  as  he 
had  professed  to  live  like  other  men,  he  should 
also  die  like  them.  His  "  ruling  passion," 
that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, shewed  itself  an  hour  before  he  expired, 
when  lie  reproved  his  nurse  for  using  a  word  that 
was  not  of  good  authority;  and  it  is  said,  that 
when  his  confessor  was  painting  to  him  the 
joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he 
desired  he  would  say  no  more;  lest  his  bad 
style  should  give  him  a  disgust  to  it. 

With  all  these  defects  of  character,  the 
name  of  Malherbe  is  revered  as  the  father  of 
cultivated  French  poetry ;  and  if  his  own 
•works  are  no  longer  much  read,  his  eulogy  by 
Boileau  cannot- fail  of  immortalising  his  name. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  ("  Enfin  INIalherbe 
viiit")  is,  that  he  was  the  ftrst  in  France  wlio 
wrote  verse  with  a  just  cadence,  who  har- 
monised and  purified  the  language,  and  re- 
duced the  Muse  within  the  limits  of  duty.  Nor 
was  he  only  an  excellent  versifier :  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  real  poet  ;  not 
indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  ingenious,  or- 
nate, elegant,  and  lofty.  His  nicety  in  diction 
rendered  him  a  very  slow  and  laborious  com- 
poser ;  and  the  sum  of  his  works  is  but  small, 
considering  the  length  of  his  life  and  leisure. 
They  consist  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epi- 
grams, songs,  and  otlier  short  pieces,  many  of 
them  complimentary  addresses  to  the  great, 
and  several  of  a  devotional  cast.  He  publish- 
ed also  in  prose  a  translation  of  Seneta 
"  De  Beneficiis,"  and  of  the  thirty-second 
book  of  Livy  ;  and  some  letters.  The  best 
editions  of  Malherbe  are  those  of  1722,  in 
three  volumes  i2mo.,  with  the  remarks  of  Me- 
nage ;  and  of  1757,  octavo,  Paris,  by  Saint 
J^Iarc.      Momri.     Nciiv.  Diet.  Hist.' — A. 

MALLEMANS,  Claude,  an  able  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy, 
about  the  year  1646.  He  came  to  Paris  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  appears  to  have  pur- 
sued his  acad-^mic  studies  in  that  city.  In 
1764,  he  entered  among  the  priests  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  after  a  short 


stay  in  their  community,  attached  himself  to 
the  university  of  Paris.  Here  he  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  du  Plessis,  for  thirty-four  years, 
M-ith  considerable  reputation,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  selected  to  give  lessons  in  this 
science  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Falling 
into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  he  retired  to  the 
community  of  the  priests  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  where  he  died  in  1723,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  He  was  an  able  man,  who 
possessed  an  inventive  genius,  and  was  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
He  invented  "  a  machine  for  making;  all  sorts 
of  dials  ;"  and  was  the  author  of  "  A  Physical 
Treatise  on  the  World,  a  new  System,"  1(379, 
12 mo. ;  "  A  new  System  of  the  Load  Stone," 
1674  ;  an  attempt  to  solve  ♦'  The  famous  Pro- 
blem of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,"  1683; 
and  several  pieces  in  defence  of  the  same,  and 
on  other  scientific  subjects,  inserted  in  •  the 
'Jouinnux  dt:s  Savans  for  1 674,  1698,  1699, 
170^,  and  1716.  From  the  volume  for  1699 
we  End,  that  the  same  idle  question  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  literati  in  that  year, 
which  was  gravely  debated  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  a  hundred  years  afterwards;  and  that 
our  author  was  among  the  contributors  on  that 
subject.  He  also  published  "  An  Answer" 
to  a  satirical  piece  of  criticism,  entitled,  "  The 
Apotheosis  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,"  1696,  1  zmo.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MALLEMANS,  John,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Beaune,  in  the  year  1649. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the  army,  and 
became  either  a  captain  of  dragoons  or  of 
infantry.  Afterwards  he  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical life,  and,  in  1702,  obtained  a  car.onry 
of  the  royal  and  collegiate  church  of  St.  Oppor- 
tune in  Paris.  Before  and  after  that  tnne,  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  Holland,  England, 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Once,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Mons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  first  edition  of  the  trauslation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  commonly  called 
"the  New  Festament  of  Mons."  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  critical 
acumen ;  but  he  entertained  the  most  singular 
and  wild  opinions,  which  are  abuiulanily  scat- 
tered through  all  his  productions  ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  highest  opinion  of  his  own  under- 
standing and  acquirements,  together  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  those  of  other  men. 
■  According  to  him,  Des  Cartes  was  a  poor  phi- 
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losopher;  and  Augustine  knew  little  of  divi- 
nity, particularly  on  the  subject  of  };rnce.  The 
latter  notion  we  do  not  produce  as  a  decisive 
evidence  of  the  obliquity  of  his  judgment. 
He  died  in  the  year  1740,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one.  In  171 6,  lie  published  *'  A  French 
Translation  of  Virgil,"  in  three  volumes, 
izmo.  ;  the  style  of  which  is  inflated  prose, 
deformed  by  inelegancies  and  barbarisms.  In 
his  preface  he,  pn  tends  to  have  explained  the 
original  in  a  hundred  places,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  had  not  been  discovered  ;  but  the 
learned  world  has  not  given  him  credit  for 
such  a  notable  service  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature. Afterwards  he  published  "  Tha  His- 
tory of  Religion,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Jovian," 
in  six  volumes  i  2niO.  ;  two  of  which  are  taken 
up  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  extracted  from 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  harmony.  This  work  the  author  va- 
lued as  superior  to  all  other  productions  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of 
the  critics,  and  tlie  indifferent  reception  which 
it  met  with.  In  the  year  1718,  he  published 
"Thoughts  on  the  literal  Meaning  of  the  first 
eighteen  Verses  of  the  Gcspel  of  St.  John,"  in 
l2mo. ;  which  are  said  to  contain  some  happy 
conjectures,  and  judicious  criticisms  on  former 
versions  ;  but  intermingled  witli  the  most  ex- 
travagant opinions  and  reveries.  It  was  his 
intention  to  publish  "  Thoughts"  on  the  first 
eighteen  or  twenty  verses  of  the  three  otiier 
Evangelists,  on  the  same  plan ;  and  he  spent 
some  years  in  preparing  them  for  the  press. 
The  singular  notions,  however,  which  were 
introduced  into  them,  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  a  licence  for  printing  them.  M. 
Mallenians  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
"  Dissertations,"  or,  "  Keflections"  on  difFv'r- 
ent  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Alemiires  de  Treimtx^ 
from    1706  to    1709.     Aloverl.     Nouv.   Diet. 

Hist.—n. 

MALLET,  David,  a  poet  and  miscellane- 
ous writer,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Scotland,  and  probably 
in  Perth.shire.  The  name  of  his  fan.ily,  which 
•appears  to  have  been  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
life,  was  Alallcch.  Of  his  earlv  education 
nothing  furtlier  is  known  than  that  he  received 
some  part  of  it  under  Mr.  iver,  a  professor  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1720  he  was  in  the  station  of 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  Mr.  Home  near 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  lec- 
tijres  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had 
already  exercised  himself  in  poetical  compo- 


sition, and  a  pastoral  and  some  other  pieces 
which  he  wrote  about  this  period  brought  him 
into  notice  among  the  Sconish  literati.     The 
illiberal  manner   in    which   he  was  treated  at 
Mr.  Home's,  made  l.im  impatient  to  change  his 
situation;  and  in  1723  he  gladly  .iccepted  the 
ofier  of  accompanying  the  two  younger  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winchester.    He  was 
kindly    received    in    his    grace's    family,    and 
coming  to  London  in  the  winter,  utteiidcd  his 
pupils  to  places  of  public  amusement,  and  im- 
proved himself  by  the  study  of  books  and  tlic 
world.     In  1723  his  admired  ballad  of  "  Wil- 
liam  and  Margaret  "  was  printed  in  a  periodi- 
cal work  of  Aaron  Hill's,  called  the  Plain-Dealer; 
and   its   success   induced   him    to   resume   his 
poetical  studies,  which  he  had  for  somt;  time 
neglected.     The  fame  acquired  by  his  friend 
Thomson  was  probably  nn  additional  .stimulus; 
and  he  appeared  as  an  imitator  of  his  style  and 
mode  of  description  in  a  poem  published  in  i  "28 
under  the  title  of  "The  Excursion."  About  this 
time  he  softened  his  original  name  of  Mtil!ocf%. 
to  Mallet^  without  any  other  licence  than  his 
own  choice.     It   may   be   supposed   :hat   this' 
change  was  not  merely  for  the  s.ikc  of  euphony,, 
but  to  conceal  from  common  observation  his 
country  and  origin,  although  the  illiberal  alone 
would  feel  prejudice  against  liim  on  their  ac- 
count.   It  was  probably  about  this  period  also 
that  he  accompanied  his  noble  pupils  in  the 
usual  continental  tour.    His  tragedy  of  "Eury- 
dice,"  which  he  had  planned  some  years  before,, 
was  first  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1731,  and 
favourably  received ;  its  revival  some  years  after, 
however,  obtained   little   success,    and   it  has 
disappeared    from  the  dieatre.     He  was  now 
of  conseiiuence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
company  of  men  of  rank  and  literary  eminence. 
Among    the.se    he    particularly    courted    the 
favour  of  Pope,  v/hose  ridicule  of  critics  and 
commentators  he  echotd  in  a  poem,  published 
in    1733,    on    "Verbal    Criticism."      When. 
Frederic   prince  of  Wales  kept  an  opposition 
court,  and   atrected  the  patronage  of  n)en  of 
letters.    Mallet  was  made  his  under-secretary, 
with  a  snlary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num.    He  attended  the  prince  of  Orange  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford  in  1734,  and  presented  to  him 
a   copy  of  verses  written  in  the   name  of  the 
university,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted  ' 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.     I'iad  thfn  the  Oxford. 
muses  lost  their  voice  .?  or  did  he  a.-sume  a  fic- 
titious character  for  the  purpose  of  spontane- 
ous aduhnion  r  The  circumstance  ib  certainly 
cxtraorthnary.     His  tragedy  of    "  Mustapha" 
was  brought  on  the  stage  in  1739,  under  the 
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protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  it  liad  a 
temporary  success,  but  was  never  revived 
His  priiicipal  prose  performance,  the  "  Life  of 
Lord  Bacon,"  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
works,  appeared  in  1740.  Though  an  elegant, 
and  in  many  respects  a  judicious,  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, it  is  defective  in  the  display  of  what 
constitutes  the  great  point  of  that  wonderful 
man's  merit,  his  character  as  a  luminary  of 
science.  In  the  same  year  he  was  associated 
with  Thomson  in  the  composition  of  the 
patriotic  "  Masque  of  Alfred,"  represented  at 
Cliefden.  He  afterwards  altered  it  for  the 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

Mallet  married  his  first  wife  in  1 74 1 .   From 
that  time  he  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  style.    His  longest  poem, 
"  Amyntor  and  Theodora,"  was  published  in 
1747.     It  is  a  pathetic  tale  in  blank  verse,  inter- 
mixed with   much  poetical   description ;    but 
its  length  and  affected  splendour  of  language 
take   off  from  its  interest,  and  there  are  few 
readers  to  whom   it  will  not  appear  tedious. 
One  of  the  distinguished  persons  whom  Mallet 
courted  vias  lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  when,  after 
Pope's  death,  that  nobleman  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  memory  for  having  clandes- 
tinely printed  his  "  Patriot  King,"  Mallet  was 
employed  to  bring  forward  the  charge  in  an 
advertisement  to  a  publication  of  that  and  some 
other  tracts.     This  office  he  performed  with 
so  much  severity,  that  Warburton  interposed 
with    an    apologetical    letter    to    the    editor ; 
which  Mallet  retorted  by  "  A   Letter  to  the 
most  impudent   Man   living."      He   was   re- 
warded for  this  service  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by 
the  bequest  of  his   lordship's,  works  ;  and  in 
1754  he  published  them  in  iive  volumes,  quar- 
to.    As  a  part  of  them  consisted  of  an  attack 
upon  revealed   religion,  the   publication   urew 
down  much   obloquy   upon    .Viallet,   and  was 
even   followed  by  a  presentment  ol  the  grand 
jury  of  Westminster.    What  more  affected  him 
was,  that  the  expectation  of  great  emolument, 
which   was   probably   his   principal  motive  in 
undertaking  the  task,  was  fiustrated.     in  an- 
otherconcern  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  emolu- 
ment  without  any   adequate   service.     When 
Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough  left  a  legacy  of 
one  thousand  pounds  to  Glover  and  Mallet  on 
condition  of  writing  the  life  of  her  great  lord, 
the  former  refused  the  business,  but  the  latter 
undertook  it,  and  received  a  pension  in  con- 
sideration  of  the   supposed   progress   he    was 
making  in  it ;  but  no  vestige  of  any  labour  of 
this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers.     The 
unfavourable  commencement  of  the  war  of 


1756  rendering  the  ministry  unpopular,  our 
author  was  employed  to  divert  the  public  odium 
upon  admiral   Byng ;  and   a  paper  which  he 
wrote  for  this  purpose  under  the  signature  of 
"  A  Plain   Man"    was   circulated   with  great 
industry  and  effect.     He   was  rewarded   by  a 
considerable   pension ;  and  it  is  to   be  hoped 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence which  proved  fatal  to  that  unfortunate 
commander.      He    continued    to  exercise    his 
poetical  talents  on  occasional  topics,  and  pub- 
lished   collections  of  his   works  dedicated   to 
great  patrons.      When  lord   Bute   came  into 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
Mallet  had  a  double  motive  for  listing  under 
the    ministerial    banners,    and    he    served   the 
cause    by  his    "  Truth   in   Rhyme,"   and   his 
tragedy  of  "Elvira"  imitated  from  La  Motte, 
and   pointed   to  a  political  end.      His  recom- 
pence  was  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  the  port  of  London.     He  had  mar- 
ried for  a  second  wife  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man's steward,  possessed  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, which  she  kept  in  her  own  hands.  From 
his  various  sources  of  income.  Mallet  may  be 
rcvkoned  among  the  best  provided  of  the  sons 
of  the  muses  ;    ajid  as  he  v/as  by  no  means 
devoid  of  vanity,  his  external  appearance  an- 
nounced the  prosperity  of  his  circumstances. 
He  passed  some  time  in  France  after  the  peace; 
but  finding  his  health  decline,  he  returned  to 
England,  and   died  in    1765.      Mallet  was  a 
man    of   agreeable    conversation    and   amiable 
manners  in  private  life,  sufficiently  attentive  to 
his    interest,  but   ready    to   serve   liis  friends. 
Nothing  elevated  or  dignified  can  be  discerned 
in  his  character  or  principles.     As  a  poet,  he 
njay  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction,  splendid  ima- 
gery, and  pathetic  sentiment;  but  is  deficient  in 
energy  and  judgment.     His  works  are  admitted 
into  the  collections  of  English  poetry,  but  his 
name  is  scarcely  known  but  as  ti  e  author  of  two 
b;illads,  one,  of  dubious  originality.     Jolmsoris 
and  AniUrson's  Liiifs  of  the  Brit.  Poets. — A. 

MALLET,  Edme,  an  estimable  writer,  was 
born  at  Melun  in  17 13.  He  served  a  cure 
near  his  native  place  till  1751,  when  he  came 
to  Paris,  to  the  professorship  of  tlieoiogy  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  house  he  was 
an  aggregated  doctor.  The  opposite  impu- 
tations of  Jansenism  and  freethinking  under 
which  he  laboured,  at  first  indisposed  towards 
him  Boyer,  the  dispenser  of  ecclesiastical  favours; 
but  upon  acquaintance  with  his  real  character, 
he  recompensed  his  learning  and  morals  with 
a  canonry  of  Versailles.  He  made  himself 
known  by  various  publications,  of  which  the 
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foHowing  were  the  principal :  "  Principcs  pour 
la  l.ecture  des  Poetes  :"  "  Essai  sur  I'EtuJe  Acs 
Belles  Lcttres :"  "Essai  sur  les  Bionscances 
Oratoires  :''  "  Principe  pour  la  Lecture  desOra- 
teurs  :"  a  "Translation  of  Davila's  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France."  He  likewise  en- 
gnged  to  furnish  the  articles  of  theolop;y  and 
belles  lettros  for  the  "  Encyclopedic."  His 
style  in  all  these  performances  is  neat,  clear, 
and  unaflected.  In  his  treatises  on  poetry  and 
polite  literature  he  limited  himself  to  an  accu- 
rate exposition  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
the  best  masters,  illustrated  by  select  examples. 
He  had  planned  two  other  considerable  works, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  premature  death 
at  Paris  in  1755.  His  modesty,  mildness,  can- 
dour, moderation,  and  attachment  to  his 
friends,  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem  to  all 
who  knew  him.     Nctiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MALLEJ',  James  Andrew,  professor  at 
Geneva,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fa- 
mily in  that  city,  and  born  in  1 740.  His  father, 
■dx\  officer  in  the  French  service,  destined  him  at 
first  lor  the  military  profession;  but  having  scorch- 
ed his  leg  by  an  accident  when  very  young,  the 
muscles  of  it  became  contracted,  and  he  con- 
tinued lame  ever  after.  He  laid  the  grounds 
of  his  education  in  the  public  school  of 
Geneva ;  and  displayed  at  an  early  period  a 
very  strong  attachment  to  the  mathematics. 
At  Basle  he  improved  himself  in  that  branch 
of  study  under  the  celebrated  David  Bernoulli; 
and  after  residing  there  two  years,  he  returned, 
in  1  762,  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  the  esteem 
of  his  preceptor,  who  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  talents,  and  with  whom  he 
afterwards  carried  on,  till  his  death,  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  chiefly  on  mathematical 
subjects.  In  1764116  obtained  an  accessit  from 
tlie  Academy  of  Lyons  for  the  best  answer  to  a 
mathematical  prize  question,  and  next  year 
he  made  a  tour  to  France  and  England,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Lalande  at  Paris,  and  doctors  Ma^kelyne 
and  Bevis  at  London  •,  and  the  taste  which  he 
afterwards  shewed  for  astronomy  was  no  doubt 
a  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  these  emi- 
nent men.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
study  of  the  mathematics.  During  that  time, 
he  sent  to  Bernoulli  two  papers  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  chances,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Acta  Helvetica  ;  and  he  soon  after  obt.iint.il  an 
acccssii  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin.  At  the  request  of  Lalande,  he  calcu- 
lated a  table  of  the  aberration  and  nutation  of 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  which 
was  published  in  the  Connoissance  des  Terns, 
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and  in  Lahnde's  Astronomy.  On  his  return  he 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  till 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Academy  of  Peters- 
burgh,  on  the  recommend.ition  of  Lalande  and 
Bernoulli,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Vc;;us,  in 
1769,  at  one  of  the  northern  stations  made 
choice  of  for  that  purpose.  Being  allowed  an 
assistant,  he  engaged  v.\  tiiat  capacity  J.  L. 
Pictet  ;  and  the  two  observers  reached  in  safety 
the  pl:\ce  of  their  destination,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  un favourableness  of  the  weather 
from  accomplishing  the  full  object  of  their 
mission.  Rlallet  was  able  to  observe  only  a 
part  of  the  transit  at  Penoi  in  Lapland  ;  and 
Pictet,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Onomba, 
in  the  neiglibourhood,  met  with  equal  disap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  continual  rain. 
On  his  return  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  J.  A.  Pictet,  of  Geneva;  and  as 
Mallet  had  procured  from  England  some  ex- 
cellent astronomical  instruments,  lie  erected  at 
his  own  expence  an  observatory,  where  he 
made  observations  with  liis  friend  for  nine 
years.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  liis 
talents,  and  the  moderation  so  peculiar  to  his 
character,  induced  his  fellow  citizens,  in  1777, 
to  elect  him  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  plan  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes by  which  the  harmony  of  the  republic  had 
for  fifteen  years  been  disturbed,  and  which 
were  at  length  silenced  for  some  time  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  As  RIallet 
suspected  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  country  might  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences  to  his  instruments,  he  caused 
them  to  be  removed  to  his  country-house  at 
Arully,  where  he  had  built  an  observatory 
which  he  used  till  his  death.  Though  unam- 
bitious of  literary  fame,  he  was  honoured 
with  unsolicited  marks  of  distinction  bv  several 
foreign  societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  of 
his  best  astronomical  observations  may  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  that  learned  body. 
He  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  greatest  astronomers  in 
Europe,  such  as  Lalande  and  Messier  at  Paris; 
d'Arguier  at  Toulouse,  doctor  Maskelyne  at 
London,  Wargentin  at  Stockholm,  Euler  junior, 
and  Bernoulli.  At  his  country-house,  wliere 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  lie 
employed  himself  in  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  conversing  with  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  on  subjects  of  economy.  During 
the  time  he  resided  at  Geneva,  which  was 
only  a  few  months,  he  led  a  retired  life;  had  a 
weekly  meeting  of  literary  friends  at  his  house, 
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and  attended  the  sittings  of  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts.  He  was  visited  by 
many  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  talents,  his  integrity, 
and  benevolence.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend  Pictet,  in  the  month  of 
January  1790.      Schlichtegroll's  Necrology. — J. 

MALON  DE  CHAIDE,  P.  Fr.  Pedro,  was 
born  1 5  30  at  Cascante,  a  town  in  the  diocese  of 
Tarazona.  His  parents  were  both  of  Navarre, 
and  both  of  distinguished  extraction.  He  took 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  at  Sa- 
lamanca, graduated  as  master  in  theology,  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  first  at  Zara- 
goza,  afterwards  at  Huerca.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Nicholas  An- 
tonio or  Capmany.  Fuller  accounts  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
order,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  search  for  monastic 
history  in  England. 

what  Fr.  Pedro  is  now  remembered  for,  is 
a  single  work  upon  no  very  promising  subject. 
•'  De  la  Conversion  de  la  Magdalena,  en  que 
se  ponen  los  ires  estados  que  tuvo,  de  peccadora,  de 
fenitentc,  y  de  gracing'  Alcala  de  Henares, 
1592,  1598,  1603,  Barcelona,  1598  :  a  ser- 
mon upon  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  in  which 
every  word  which  is  recited  in  the  church  re- 
specting her  is  expounded  and  expanded.  Such 
a  sermon  had  never  been  written  before  ;  but 
he  says  in  his  introduction,  "  that  as  God  in 
the  conversion  of  St.  Magdalene  had  not  ob- 
served the  ordinary  rules  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  conversion  of  other  saints," 
neither  would  lie  follow  the  common  style  of 
preaching  as  he  did  when  he  preached  of  or- 
dinary saints.  Accordingly  the  sermon  fills  a 
volume,  and  is  interspersed  with  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  versions  from  Job,  and  divine  poems. 
It  is  remarkable,  because  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  men  of  his  time,  and 
because  he  incurred  and  braved  censure  for 
treating  upon  sacred  subjects  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Nothing  can  be  more  catholic  than 
the  subject  and  general  character  of  the  book, 
yet  it  has  passages  of  pure  pantheism.  A'^ 
Antonio.      Cciprnany. —  R.  S. 

MALOUIN,  Paul-James,  a  physician  and 
chemist,  was  born  in  1701  at  Caen,  of  a  fami- 
ly distinguished  in  literature.  He  practised 
physic  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  came  to  be 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college,  and 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  scien- 
tific merits  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Royal 
i^ociety  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  As  a  physician,  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  and 


could   not   bear  to  hear  it  ridiculed.     "  All- 
great  men  (said  he)   have  honoured  physic;" 
and  when  put  in  mind  of  Moliere,  "  and  you 
see  (he  replied)  how  he  died!"     Having  had 
for  a  patient  a  celebrated  man  of  letters,  who 
recovered  after  obediently  taking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  medicine,  he  embraced  him,  and  said 
"  you  are  worthy  to  be  sick."     Malouin  prac- 
tised his  own  precepts,  and  subjected  himself 
to  a   strict  regimen,  by  which  he  attained  a 
healthy  old  age.     He  was  frugal,  yet  disinter- 
ested ;  and  after  a  lucrative   practice  in  Paris, 
went    to    a  small   employment  at   Versailles, 
which   he  called   "   retiring   to   court."      He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in  1778.     He 
left  by  his  will  a  legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  that  capital,  on  the  condition  of  their 
holding  an  annual  public  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  account  to  the  nation  of  their 
labours  and  discoveries.     Malouin  had  a  great 
fund  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  time> 
which  he  chiefly  applied  to  the  service  of  me- 
dicine.     He   published   "  Traite  de  Chymie 
contenant  la  maniere  de  preparer  les  Remedes," 
&c.  1734,  i2mo.:  '' Pharmacopee  Chymique, 
on  Chymie  Medicinale,"  two  volumes,  i2mo. 
1750  and  1755;  a  valuable  work,  written  in  a 
clear   and  elegant  style,  and  containing  many 
useful  observations  from  his  own  experiments: 
"  Les  Arts  du  Meunier,  du  Boulanger,  &  du 
Vermicelier,"  in  the  dictionary  "  Des  Arts  & 
Metiers,"published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He    also   communicated    to  the   Academy  an 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  Plombieres;  an  ac- 
count of  epidemic  diseases  at  Paris;  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  from   1746  to  1754. 
Nouv.   Diet.    Hilt.      Eloy   Diet.    Hist.    Med. 
—A. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcei.lo,  a  physician  cele- 
brated for  his  anatomical  and  phybiological  re- 
searches, was  born  in  1628  at  CrevaJcuore,  in 
the  district  of  Bologna.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Bologna, 
and  particularly  attended  to  anatomy  under 
Massari,  who  had  a  school  for  dissecting  in 
his  own  house.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  medical  chair  by  the  senate  of 
Bologna;  but  he  had  scarcely  occupied  it, 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited 
by  the  grand -duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  professor- 
ship of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Pisa.  In  that  seat  of  learning  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Borelli,  from  whom 
he  received  assistance  in  his  physical  studies, 
which  he  repaid  by  the  communication  of  his 
anatomical  observations.     Although  he  passed 
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Ms  time  with  much  satisfaction  at  Pi>a,  yet 
the  unwholesome  air  of  the  place  induced  him, 
after  a  residence  of  tliree  years,  to  request  his 
dismission;  and  in  1660  lie  resumed  his  chair 
at  Bologna.  He  there  pursued  his  enquiries 
witli  great  diligence,  and  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  microscope  in  examining  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  His  microscopical 
discoveries  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  lungs  were  given  to  the  public  in  two 
epistles  to  Borelli,  "  Dc  Pulmonibus,"  ii^rti, 
frequently  reprinted.  On  the  death  of  Cas- 
telli,  professor  of  medicine  at  Messina,  Mal- 
pighi  was  invited  by  that  university  to  suc- 
ceed him,  at  a  large  salary,  and  removed  tlii- 
ther  in  1662.  He  remained  there,  acting  both 
as  a  physician  and  a  professor,  about  four 
years;  but  the  little  respect  he  paid  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  toge- 
ther with  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
volved him  in  controversies,  and  rendered  Iiis 
life  uneasy.  He  therefore  returned  to  Bolog- 
na in  1666;  and  although  the  senate  of  Mes- 
sina sent  him  pressing  letters  to  resume  liis 
chair  in  that  city,  lie  chose  to  accept  the  offers 
of  the  Bolognese  to  continue  among  them. 
He  passed,  however,  great  part  of  his  time  at 
a  villa,  intent  upon  his  favourite  pursuits.  In 
1669  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  which  afterwards  demonstrated  its 
regard  for  him  by  printing  his  works  at  its 
expence.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  had  known 
him  at  Bologna,  when  raised  to  the  pontificate 
in  1691  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.,  call- 
ed Malpighi  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
physician,  chamberlain,  and  domestic  prelate. 
His  constitution,  Iiowever,  was  now  r.iuch 
broken ;  and  a  second  attack  of  an  apoplexy 
carried  him  off,  in  September  1694.  He  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  honours  at  Bolog- 
na, and  a  statue  was  erected  to  liis  memory. 
He  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  pf 
his  anatomical  preceptor,  Massari. 

The  works  of  Malpigiii  are  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  variety  of  subjects.  Besides  the 
treatise  on  the  lungs  already  mentioned,  he 
published  separate  tracts  concerning  the  brain, 
the  tongue,  the  omentum,  and  adipose  ducts, 
the  organ  of  touch,  the  structure  of  the  visce- 
ra, the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  uterus,  S>;c; 
also  on  the  silkworm,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg,  and  on  the  conglobate 
glands.  He  was  likewise  a  very  diligent  en- 
quirer into  the  vegetable  economy,  and  wrote 
an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  of  very  curious  and 
minute  observations.  In  all  these  investiga- 
tions he  made  great  use  of  the  microscope,  as 


well  as  of  other  modes  of  detecting  the  in- 
timate structure  of  parts;  and  although  he  fell 
into  some  errors  throu;;h  his  propensity  to  ex- 
tend tlie  glandular  fabiic  as  widely  as  possible, 
yet  he  has  merited  a  distinguislicd  rank  among 
discoverers,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  modern  physiology.  The  greater 
part  of  his  separate  writings  were  collected  in 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  London, 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  1686,  and  more  correct- 
ly at  Amsterdam,  1687,  quarto.  A  volume  of 
his  posthumous  works  was  published  at  London, 
folio,  i6c)7,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  and  Ley- 
den.  His  "  Consultationum  Medicarum  Ccn- 
turia"  was  edited  by  Gaspari  in  1713,  Pattiv. 
quarto.  He  is  not,  however,  distinguished  as 
a  practitioner,  being  attached  to  the  chemical 
theories  of  his  age ;  yet  he  deserves  praise 
for  having  shewn  the  mischiefs  of  letting 
blood  in  the  malignant  epidemics  prevalent  in 
Italy  at  his  time.  The  Latin  style  of  Malpighi 
is  harsli  and  difficult.  Fahroiii  Fit.  Ital.  Tt- 
raboschi.  Halleri  Bib!.  Aiiat^m.  Botan.  et  Med. 
Pract.—  h. 

MALVENDA,  Thomas,  a  learned  Spanish 
dominican  monk  in  the  sixteenth  and  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Xativa  in  Valentia,  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  Latin  language  and  philoso- 
phy by  a  preaching  friar;  and  afterwards,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
In  the  year  1582,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he  applied 
to  his  studies,  particularly  tliose  of  biblical  li- 
terature, divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
No  sooner  had  he  passed  through  his  state  of 
pupillage,  than  his  superiors  selected  him  for 
the  office  of  tutor;  and  lie  taught  philosophy 
for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  ten  years,  with 
extraordinary  success  and  reputation.  Having 
discovered  several  mistakes  in  the  volumes  of 
Baronius's  "  Annals"  which  had  already  been 
published,  as  well  as  in  liis  "  Martyiology,"  in 
the  year  1600  he  sent  an  account  of  them  tu 
that  cardinal;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  learning,  judgment,  and  politeness  which 
his  letter  discovered,  that  he  applied  to  tlie 
general  of  his  order  to  send  for  him  to  Rome, 
wliere  he  might  conveniently  avail  himself  of 
his  assist-nnce.  Here  Malvenda  was  fully  oc- 
cupied ;  for  besi'.es  the  review  of  Baronius's 
"  Annals,"  who  adopted  3  great  number  of 
his  corrections,  iic  was  ordered  by  the  general 
to  review  and  correct  the  "  Missal,"  •'  Mar- 
tyrology,"  and  "  Breviary"  of  his  order ;  and  his 
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-amended  editions  of  them  were  published,  with 
the  papal  sanction,  in  the  year  1603.  He  was 
then  directed  to  examine  the  "  Bibliotheca  vete- 
rum  Patrum"  of  Margerin  de  la  Eigne ;  and 
his  observations  on  it,  and  suggestions  of  im- 
provements, were  made  use  of  in  the  edition 
of  that  work  published  in  1605.  In  the  year 
1604,  our  author  published  "  De  Antichristo 
Lib  xi.,"  in  folio,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause  at  Rome;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  De  Pa- 
radiso  Voluptatis"  in  quarto.  The  next  task 
which  his  general  ordered  him  to  undertake 
was,  "  Annals  of  the  Order  of  preaching 
Friars  j"  but  the  interruption  which  his  various 
other  engagements  and  studies  occasioned, 
permitted  him  only  to  compile  imperfect  me- 
moirs, which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  send 
into  the  world,  but  to  leave  them  as  useful 
materials  for  some  future  writer,  who  might 
be  able  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  that 
work.  In  this  imperfect  state,  however,  and 
against  his  consent,  they  were  published  at 
Naples  in  1627,  in  folio.  In  1608,  Malvenda 
returned  to  his  native  country  with  Aliaga, 
provincial  of  Arragon,  who  made  him  his  de- 
puty ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  taken  up  in 
assisting  the  different  provincials,  and  other 
superior  members  of  his  order  in  Spain,  till 
Aliaga  was  made  archbishop  of  Valentia, 
when  he  took  him  to  reside  with  him  in  his 
palace,  as  his  most  intimate  companion  and 
friend.  The  opportunity  which  this  situation 
aflbrded  our  author  for  prosecuting  his  learned 
labours,  was  most  diligently  improved  by  him; 
and  from  the  year  162 1  to  1628,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Latin,  accempanicd  with  short 
commentaries.  This  work  he  carried  on  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel;  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  May  1628,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  After  his  death,  the 
MS.  of  this  translation  was  sent  to  the  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  by  whose  directions  it  was 
published  in  1650  under  the  title  of,  "  Com- 
mentariorum  in  sacram  Scripturam  una  cum 
nova  de  Verbo  ad  Verbum  ex  Hebraeo  Trans- 
latione,  variisque  Lectionibus  Volumina  quin- 
que,"  folio.  In  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities  the  reader  may  meet  with  a  list  of 
various  other  learned  productions  which  em- 
ployed his  pen,  and  were  left  behind  him  in 
IMS.  Jntonii  Bib/.  Script.  Hisp.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Dill.  Hist. — M. 

MALVEZZr,    Vjrgilio,    a  gentleman  of 
Bologna,  born  in  1599,  was  almost  an  univer- 


sal scholar.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  Philip 
IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employed  both  in 
the  field  and  in  negotiations.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  "  Discorsi 
sopraCornelio  Tacito,"  1635,  quarto  ;  more  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  erudition  displayed 
in  them,  than  for  their  judgment  and  taste.  Also 
"  Opere  Istoriclie,"  1656,  i2mo.:  "  Ragioni 
per  le  qualiLetterati  credono  non  pofer  si  avan- 
zare  nelli  corti;"  this  discourse  is  printed  in 
the  "  Saggi  Academic!"  of  Mascardi.  Moreri. 
—  A. 

MAMBRIIN,  Peter,  a  learned  Jesuit,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in 
1600,  at  Montferrand  in  Auvergne.  After 
having  taught  rhetoric  in  the  society's  college 
for  four  years,  he  was  sent  to  Caen  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  where  the  celebrated 
Huet  was  his  disciple,  and  contracted  agreat 
affection  for  him.  His  instructions  were  so 
popular  that  he  had  in  his  class  more  than 
three  hundred  scholars.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  college  of  la  Fleche, 
where  he  died  in  i66r.  Father  Mambrun  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a  "  Peripatetic  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Poetry,"  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  his  maxim,  "Veritas  sine  Aristotelis 
philosophia  ne  in  poetica  quidem  locum  habet." 
Accordingly,  he  has  framed  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  epopxia  entirely  founded  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stagyrite.  His  fame,  however, 
is  chielly  derived  from  his  own  performances 
in  Latin  poetry.  In  this  walk,  he  was  so 
exact  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  that  he  not  only 
copied  his  diction  and  versification,  but  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  composing  eclogues, 
gcorgics,  and  an  heroic  poem,  all  consisting 
of  the  Virgilian  number  of  books.  In  his 
georgics,  indeed,  he  deviates  from  the  culture 
of  the  land  to  that  of  the  soul  and  understand- 
ing. His  heroic  poem  is  entitled,  "  Constan- 
tine;  or,  Idolatry  overthrown."  But  though  he 
was  capable  of  exactly  copying  the  external 
form  of  that  great  poet,  he  was  not  inspired 
with  a  simil.ir  spirit ;  and  his  poems,  though 
praised  for  their  purity,  and  a  certain  dignity 
of  languige  and  sentiment,  seem  to  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  The  applause  of  Chapelain, 
and  the  character  given  of  him  by  Menage,  of 
"  a  great  poet  and  a  great  critic,"  will  scarce- 
ly procure  him  readers  at  the  present  period. 
Huct  ile  rebus.,  ^c.     Bail  let.     Moreri. — A. 

MAMiiRriNUS,  Claudius,  an  orator, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  third  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,  is  known  by 
two  panegyrics  which  he  pronounced  in  ho- 
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flour  oF  Maxinii.in  Hercules.  Anotlicr  CLiii- 
dius  Afamcrli'Hii,  supposed  to  be  tlic  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  in  high  favour  with  tlie 
emperor  Julian,  who  gave  him  great  employ- 
ments, and  raised  him  to  the  consulate  A.  D. 
362.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror in  his  presence,  which  is  extant.  The 
three  pieces  above  mentioned  have  been  several 
times  printed  in  the  collections  called  "  Paneg- 
grici  Latini  veteres."     Moreri. — A. 

MANARDI,  John,  a  learned  physician, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1462.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  the  learned  languages  and  in 
medicine,  he  was  appointed  medical  professor 
at  Ferrara,  which  post  he  occupied  from  1482 
to  1495.  He  tlien  resided  for  some  years 
with  Gian-francesco  Pico  of  Mirandola,  to 
whom  he  was  both  physician  and  preceptor, 
and  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  John  Pico  against  judicial 
astrology.  In  15:3  he  accepted  tlie  invitation 
of  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  to  become  his 
physician;  and  he  remained  in  that  country 
two  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  He 
returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  beginning  of  15 19, 
and  resumed  his  functions.  At  an  advanced 
age  he  married  a  second  wife,  young  and 
handsome,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in 
1^36,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  and  a  very 
honourable  inscription  to  his  memory  was 
placc<l  on  his  tomb  by  his  widow.  Manardi 
is  termed  by  Haller  a  semiarabist  and  semi- 
galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient 
doctrines,  modified  by  modern  observation. 
He  published  in  1520  "  Epistolarum  Medi- 
cinalium  I.ibri  vi."  afterwards  augmented  to 
twenty  books,  and  several  times  printed,  lastly, 
with  the  title  of  "  Curia  ISIedica  xx  Libris 
Epistolarum  &  Consultationum  adumbrata," 
Hunov.  161  I,  folio.  This  is  a  very  miscella- 
neous collection  of  remarks  upon  tlic  ancients, 
with  corrections  and  refutations  ;  and  cases 
and  observations  from  his  own  practice  ;  some 
of  winch  are  valuable,  and  show  him  to  have 
been  a  real  improver  of  his  art.  He  treats  of 
the  lues  venerea  as  a  new  disease  imported 
from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  I  y 
gur.iacum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  also 
published  "  In  primum  Artis  parvse  Galeni 
Librum  Commentarius,"  1525,  (]uarto,  Tira- 
boschi.     Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Frr.ct. — A. 

M  AN  AiSSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  the  patriarcli 
Joseph,  and  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  twtive 
tribes  of  Israel,  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  or   prince  of 


On,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  was  adopted  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed,  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother 
Ephraim;  when  the  old  patriarch  decreed  that 
from  that  day  they  should  rank  as  his  sons, 
and  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  two  distinct 
tribes,  which  should  be  called  after  their  names. 
In  tlie  distribution  of  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  one 
half  of  tlie  tribe  of  Manassch  Iiad  its  inlicrit- 
ance  assigned  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  hav- 
ing the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Hernion  on  the 
cast,  part  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the 
tribe  of  Gad  to  the  south.  Tlie  territory  of 
the  other  half  cf  this  tribe  was  bounded  by 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  on  the  north,  that  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  by  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and  west. 
Genesis,  chap.  xli.  and  x/viii.  Joshua,  chap.  xiii. 
and  xvi.      Blair  s  Chrcn.  Tables — M. 

RIANASSk-H,  king  of  Judah,  ascended  the 
tlirone  <m  the  death  of  his  father  Heztkiah, 
about  the  year  710-B.  C.  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  prince  appears  to 
have  been  most  unhappy  in  liis  comp;:nions 
and  counsellors,  and  to  have  made  it  his  study 
to  become,  in  every  possible  instance,  the  re- 
verse of  that  virtuous  pious  character,  of  which 
his  father  had  given  him  a  shining  example. 
He  disgraced  himself  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  abominable  vices;  revived  that  idolatry 
which  it  had  been  Hezokiah's  first  care  to  ex- 
terminate, introducing  new  and  unheard  of 
deities  and  superstitious  ceremonies ;  and  he 
polluted  the  temple  of  God,  not  only  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  the  altars  and  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  but  by  setting  up  an  idol  even  in  the 
most  holy  place.  For  these  abominations  he 
was  severely  reproved  by  diiTerent  prophets, 
who  threatened  both  him  and  his  subjects, 
who  had  too  readily  imitated  his  wickedness, 
with  the  same  dreadful  judgments  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  their  bretliren  the  Israelites. 
Their  reproofs,  however,  instead  of  produenig 
amendment,  only  excited  liis  rage ;  and  he 
now  added  to  his  other  vices,  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  So  much  innocent  blood  did  he 
cause  to  be  shed,  not  sparing  the  prophets 
themselves,  that  he  is  represented  as  having 
filled  Jerusalem  with  it,  from  one  end  to  an- 
other. At  length,  he  was  stopped  in  his  san- 
guinary career  by  the  invasion  of  an  Assyrian 
army,  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  wh;ch 
plundered  and  depopulated  the  country,  and, 
having  by  an  artifjce  seized  his  person,  carried 
him  away,  in  chains,  a  captive  to  Babylon, 
In  the  miserable  condition  lo  which  he  was 
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thus  reduced,  Managseh  becanje  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  criminality  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
sincerely  penitent  on  account  of  his  cruelties 
and  impieties.     He,  therefore,  humbled  him- 
self   before    God,    offering  the   most  earnest 
prayers    for    mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  en- 
treating that  his  enemy  might  be  inclined  to 
humanity  towards  him,  and  to  grant  him  his 
liberty.     These  prayers  were  heard,  and  Ma- 
jiasseh    was  restored   to  his  kingdom ;    from 
which   time  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  his   impiety 
and  tyranny  had  occasioned,  and  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  a  pious  and  patriotic  sove- 
reign.     Ke   purified   the   temple  from   idols, 
and  all  the  relics  of  superstition ;  restored  the 
v/orship  of  the  true  God  in   its  ancient  order 
and  splendour-,  and  left  no  means  in  his  power 
unattempted,   for  reclaiming  his  people  from 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  confirming  them 
in  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.     After- 
wards he  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  king- 
dom by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  other  cities;  and  having  reigned  in 
peace  and  happiness  about  thirty-three  years 
after  his  return  from  Babylon,  died  about  the 
year  643  B.  C,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  reign.     In 
the  chapter  of  Chronicles  referred  to  below, 
mention  is  twice  made  of  Manasseh's  "  Pray- 
and  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Testament,  may  be  seen  a  composition  of 
that  nature,  entitled,  "  The  Prayer  of  Mmas- 
seh  King  of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  Cap- 
tive in  Babylon."     Of  the  claims  of  this  piece 
to  genuineness,  however,  considerable  doubts 
have  been  entertained.  II.  Kings,  ch.  xxi.  i — 18. 
//.  Chron.  xxxiii.  I — 20.      Joseph.  Jntiq.  Jtiil. 
Jib.  X.  cap.  3.      Blmrs  Chron.  Tab. — M. 

MANCO  CAP  AC,  legislator  and  first  Inca 
of  the  Peruvians,  was  the  twelfth  in  ascent 
from  the  inca  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Peru  in  1532,  which  in- 
terval was  computed  by  the  natives  at  about 
four  hundred  years.  Their  tradition  was, 
that  this  personage,  with  his  wife  and  sister 
Mama  Ocollo,  otherwise  called  Caya  Mama, 
both  of  a  majestic  form  and  clothed  in  decent 
garments,  appeared  in  an  island  of  the  lake 
Titicaca,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  sent  down  by  their  parent  to 
civilise  and  instruct  the  savage  people  who 
then  inhabited  that  country.  Manco  accord- 
ingly instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  arts,  whilst  his  wife  taught  the 
women  to  spin  and  weave.    When  the  rude 
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natives  were,  thus  rendered  capable  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  necessaries  and  fixed  to  a 
spot,  Manco  began  to  form  them  into  regular 
society,  and  to  give  them  a  system  of  laws  and 
policy.     If   what   is  supernatural   be   rejected 
from  this  tradition,  it  will  appear  that  some 
stranger  from  a  civilised  land  arrived  in  Peru, 
and  making  use  of  that  association  of  religion 
which  so  many  other  legislators  have  employ- 
ed, obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
the  barbarous  natives,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  a  regular  government  and  place  himself 
at  its  head.     He  was  regarded,  like  one  of  the 
demigods  of  Greece,  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
nature,  and  his  descent  from  the  sun  was  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Peru- 
vians.    This  notion  of  a  sacred  race  was  kept 
up  by  the  inviolable  practice  of  restricting  all 
marriages  in  the  families  of  the  incas  to  those 
of  the  same  blood.     The  sor.s  of  Rlanco  mar- 
ried their  sisters,  as  he  himself  had  done,  and 
no  royal  lineage  was  ever  preserved  more  pure 
and   unmixed.     Absolute  power   in   the    mo- 
narch was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
sanctity  of  character,  and  the  government  took 
the  form  of  a  theocracy.     If^  civil  institutions 
were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  its  religious  rites  were  for  the  most 
part  innocent  and  humane;  and  gentleness  and 
submission  distinguished  the  Peruvians  among 
the  nations  of  that  continent.     Alanco  Capac, 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  is  said,  when 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  to  have  as- 
sembled  his    numerous   family   and   principal 
subjects  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  he  founded; 
and  after  a  long  exhortation   to  preserve  the 
divine  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  promul- 
gator, and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity,  to  have 
expired  in  their  sight.     His  memory  was  held 
in  the  utmost  veneration  by  his  own  people; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  tradition 
annexed  to  his  name,  he  seems  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.      Gar- 
cUassoik  la  Vega.  Robertson's  Hist.  America. — A. 
MANDELSLO,  John-Albert,  a  native  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  and   accompanied,  as  gentleman   of  the 
chamber,    the  embassadors  whom  that  duke 
sent  to  Muscovy  and  Persia  in   1636.     From 
the  court  of  Persia  he  went  to  Ormuz,  and 
there  embarked  for  the  Indies  according  to  a 
permission  obtained  from  his  sovereign  before 
his  departure.     On  his  return  he  drew  up  a 
"  Journal  of  his  Voyages,"  beginning  in  Ja- 
nuary   1638,   and   terminating   in  May   1 640. 
It  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  tlie  Tra- 
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vels  of  Okarius,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  and 
is  held  in  esteem.     Moreri.^K, 

MHNDEVILLE,  Bernard  de,  a  writer  of 
temporary  fame,  was  born  about  1670  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  brought  up  to  physic,  in 
which  he  took  tlie  degree  of  doctor.  Whether 
he  was  of  English  extraction  docs  not  appear, 
but  he  fixed  his  resilience  in  this  country,  and 
wrote  his  books  in  its  language.  His  first 
publication  was  the  "  Virgin  Unmasked  ;  or,  a 
Dialogue  upon  Love,  Marriage,"  &c.  1709; 
which  is  not  praised  for  its  moral  tendency. 
In  171 1  he  published  a  work  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Hypo- 
chondriac and  Hysteric  Passions,  vulgarly 
called  the  Hyppo  in  Men  and  the  Vapours  in 
Women,"  octavo.  This  is  a  much  more  en- 
tertaining performance  than  medical  works 
usually  are,  containing  many  shrewd  and  sar- 
castic remarks,  and  displaying  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  no  mean  acquaintance 
with  medicine.  From  the  satirical  strokes 
upon  the  modern  practice  of  pliysicians  and 
apothecaries,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  had 
not  much  interest  with  the  faculty;  and  indeed 
he  seems  never  to  liave  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able share  of  professional  employment.  A 
poem  which  he  printed  in  17 14,  entitled, 
"  The  Grumbling  Hive ;  or,  Knaves  turn- 
ed honest,"  was  the  ground-work  of  the 
publication  by  which  he  is  best  known,  which 
appeared  in  1723  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees  ;  or,  Private  Vices  made  Pub- 
lic Benefits;  with  an  Essay  on  Charity  and 
Charity  Schools,  and  a  Search  into  the  Nature 
of  Society,"  octavo.  The  foundation  of  the 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  the  sophism  that 
every  thing  which  lias  been  called  luxury  or 
superfluity  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society 
is  vice;  whence  is  deduced  the  prevalence  of 
vicious  principles  in  human  nature,  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  vice  in  producing  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  states.  His  general  views  of 
mankind  are  of  the  most  disparaging  and  de- 
grading kind;  and  from  his  idea  of  the  lower 
classes,  lie  declares  against  all  attempts  to  en- 
lighten or  raise  them  by  education.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  work  was  thought  to  be  so  im- 
moral, that  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex  (a  favourite  mode  at  that  time 
of  refuting  obnoxious  books),  and  raised  a 
swarm  of  answers  of  different  persuasions  and 
principles.  To  some  of  tliese  he  replied,  de- 
fending himself  from  the  immoral  inferences 
drawn  from  his  work.  One  of  his  answers 
■was  to  bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  animadvert- 
ed upon  him  in  liis  Alciphron,  or  Minute  Phi- 


losopher. Mandeville  in  the  same  year,  1732, 
published  "  A  Letter  to  Dion,  occasioned  by 
his  Book  called  Alciphron,"  in  which  he  has 
pointed  out  some  misrepresentations  and  false 
reasonings  of  his  adversary.  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees  is  now  scarcely  read,  aad  is  only  remem- 
bered as  a  work  of  bad  repute.  Tlie  author 
liad  b<^fore  published  in  1720,  "  Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,"  by  wliich  he  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  deism,  though  he  appeared  only  as  an 
advocate  for  rational  Christianity.  In  1732  he 
published  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Honour,  and  Usefulnessof  Christianity  in  War." 
He  died  in  1733.  New  Biogr.  Diet.  Mande- 
ville's  Works.- -\. 

MANDEVILE,  Sir  John,  a  celebrated 
early  traveller,  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  was  bred  to  physic, 
which  he  probably  practised  for  some  time ; 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  distant 
countries  of  which  he  had  read  induced  him,  ia 
1332,  to  set  out  upon  a  course  of  travels,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty-four 
years.  During  this  period  he  extended  his 
peregrinations  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Lybia,  making  himself  master 
of  many  languages,  and  collecting  a  great  mass 
of  information,  true  or  fabulous,  which  he ' 
committed  to  writing  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English.  He  at  length  died  at  Liege  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  exists  to  his  memory.  He 
is  there  called  John  de  Mandevil,  alias  de  Barba, 
lord  of  Campoli,  Extracts  from  his  travels 
are  found  in  various  collections,  but  the  only 
genuine  edition,  entitled  "  The  Voiage  and 
'JVavaile  of  Sir  John  Mandevile  Knight,"  was 
printsd  from  an  original  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library,  1727,  octavo.  The  character  of  sir 
John  for  veracity  has  been  very  differently 
regardcil  by  different  persons.  In  general  he 
passes  for  a  mere  fabler,  and  indeed  liis  many 
marvellous  and  absurd  tales  seem  to  entitle  hira 
to  no  other  appellation  ;  but  some  have  endea- 
voured to  make  a  distinction  between  what  he 
picked  up  from  reading  and  report,  and  what 
he  himself  observed,  and  have  beciv  willing  to 
give  him  credit  for  most  of  the  latter.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  his  narratives  were 
much  esteemed  in  his  own  age,  and  rendered 
him  famous  throughout  Europe  ;  and  he  has 
many  remarks  which  show  talents,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science.  Tanner.  Vossii  Hiit. 
Lat.     .ifcd.  Univ.  Hiu. — A. 

M.A.NES,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Greek 
writers,  Manich^us  by  the  Latins,  and  Manx 
by  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  was  the  founder 
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of  a  celebrated  Christian  sect  called  after  him 

Jlfatuchitivis,  and  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
His  history  and  that  of  hi-;  followers  has  long 
remained  in   great  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  has  come  down  to   us  from  the  ancients 
intermingled  with  so  much  invective,  and  im- 
probable,   or    evidently   fabulous,    or  contra- 
dictory matter,  that  to  draw    up    a    tolerably 
correct  and  impartial  account  of  it,  has  proved 
a    task   of    no    little    difficulty.       Among    the 
moderns,    M.   de  Beausobre  and  Dr.   Lardiier 
are  pre-eminent  for  the  studious  attention,  and 
cool  unbiassed  judgment  with  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have   examined   this  subject  ;   and  we 
shall,    therefore,   chiefly   follow  them    as   our 
guides  in  our  present  narrr.tive,   referring  our 
readers  to  them  for  their  numerous  authorities. 
That  he  was  a  native   subject   of  the  Persian 
monarchy,   is  almost  universally  allowed  ;    but 
whether  he  was  of  the  province  of  Persia,  pro- 
perly   so  called,    or   of    Babylon,    or   else   of 
Chaldea,  which  is  often  confounded  with  that 
of  Babylon,   is  uncertain.     According   to   the 
chronicle  of  Edcssa,  he   was  born  in  the  year 
259  or  240  of  the  Christian  tera.     The  Greek 
writers   concur   in    representing    him  to   have 
been  a  slave  purchased  by  a  widow,  who  soon 
set  him   at   liberty,   adopted   him  for  hev  son, 
gave    him  a   good    education,    and    ultimately 
made  him  her  heir.     The  circumstances,  liow- 
ever,   of  his  servile  state,  and  his  havinir  been 
sold,   are   not  taken   notice  of  by  the  Easterir 
writers,  which  rendcis  them  of  dubious    au- 
thority j    and   the   more  so,    since   the   Greek 
authors  speak  of  him  as  rich,  learned,  educated 
among  philosophers,  and  at  the  court  of  Persia 
in   his  early   age.      The   Eastern  authors   say 
that   he  was   a   painter  and  engraver  by  pro- 
fession ;   that  he  had   so  fine  a  hand,   as  to  be 
able  to  draw   lines  and   make  circles  without 
rule  or  compass  ;  and  that  he  made  a  terrestrial 
globe  with  all  its  circles  and  divisions.     He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  all  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  the  Persians    and  the 
other  neighbouring  nations  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  ;  to  have  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
astronomy  ;  and  to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art 
of  healing.   He  becameaconvert  to  Christianity, 
and  openly  professed  and  taught  it ;  but,  from 
his  partiality  for  the  doctrine  of  tlie  magi,   in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  was  so  bold  as  to 
attempt  a  coalition  of  it    with    the    Christian 
system,  as  we   shall  presently   see.     He  com- 
menced his  design  in  tlie  reign  of  Sapor,   and 
soon  obtained  a  number  of  disciples,  whom  he 
seduced  to  adopt   his  opinions  by  the  sublilty 
of  his  reasonings,  his  extraordinary  eloquence, 


the  gravity  of  his  appearance,  and  the  innot 
cence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  has 
been  charged  widi  having  made  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  divine  inspiration  ;  and  Epipha- 
nius,  and  other  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  writers 
affirm,  that  sometimes  he  presumed,  to  say  he 
v.as  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  other  times  that 
he  was  an  aposile  of  Jesus  Chriat.  These 
charges  are  minuiely  investigated  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  v/ho,  on  the  btrongest  evidence,  has  ac- 
quitted him  of  pretending  to  be  the  Holy. 
Ghost  j  vi'hilehe  has  shewn  it  rot  improbable, 
that  by  calling  himself  an  apostle  of  Christ,  he 
might  mean  no  more  than  to  profess,  in  the 
lofty  style  of  the  orientals,  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  a  teacher  of  his  religion. 
Whether  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  as  to  believe  that  he  was  actually 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  reveal  to  the 
world  truths,  in  which  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  his  first  disciples  ;  or  whether 
he  dish.onestly  endeavoured  to  possess  his  fol- 
lowers wirh  such  a  persuasion,  are  questions 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine. The  j^idicious  and  dispassionate  writer 
just  mentioned,  after  discussing  them  obs.rves  : 
"  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  chuse  to  deny  that 
Mani  was  an  impostor ;  but  I  do  not  discern 
evident  proofs  of  it.  I  plainly  see  that  he  was 
an  arrogant  philosopher,  and  a  great  schemist  : 
but  whether  he  was  an  impostor,  1  cannot 
certainly  say.  He  was  abundantly  too  fond  of 
philosophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  relir  ion  :  for  this  he  is  to  be 
blamed.  But  every  bold  dogmatizer  is  not  an 
impostor." 

'i'he  common  accounts  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  furnish  concerning  two  pre- 
decessors of  Manes,  iScythian,  andTerf  binthus, 
to  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  peculiar  doctrines,  Beausobre  and  Lard- 
ner  shew  to  be  idle  fictions  ;  and  they  offer 
weighty  reasons  for  doubting  the  story  pre- 
served by  Augustiiie  and  1  heodorct,  that  when 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  teacher, 
he  afl^ected  to  imitate  Christ,  by  selecting 
twelve  disciples,  whom  he  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  sent  abroad  to  propagate  his  prin- 
ciples. Beausobre,  following  Abulpliaragius, 
assigns  tlie  first  appearance  of  Manes  in  the 
character  of  a  public  teacher  to  the  year  267  ; 
and  relates,  on  th.e  authority  of  the  Persian 
writers,  that  Ids  reputation  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sapor,  whose  confidence  ho  gained,  most 
probably  by  disclnsing  to  him  only  that  part  of 
his  system  vvh'ch  corresponded  with  the  philo- 
scipliy  of  the  magi.     Soon  afterwards,  Alanes 
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being  excommunicated  by  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, this  circunxstance   increased  his  favour 
with  the  king,  \v!io  now  began  to  regard  liim 
solely  in   the   light  of    a    great    philosopher. 
When,  however,  he  was  informed,  that  Manes 
combined  with    his    philosophical  notions  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christians,  anjl  that  he  opposed 
the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  Zoroaster,  he 
immediately   withdrew    his    confidence    from 
him,  and  determined  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death.     Upon  this,  Manes,  being  apprized  of 
the  king's  resolution,  eluded  the  search  which 
was  made  for  him, and  withdrew  into  Turkestan. 
In  this  country  he  made  numerous  converts  to 
Ids  opinions,  and  is  said  to  have  recommended 
himself  to  the  esteem  of  the  people,  by  orna- 
menting different  temples    with  a  variety  of 
pictures,  executed  by  his  own  hand.     In  this 
asylum  also  he  composed  his  "  Gospel,"  sup- 
posed by  Lardner  to  be  the  same  with  what  is 
sometimes  called  "  The  Living  Gospel ;"  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  which  we  have  nothing 
but  uncertain  reports  and  conjectures,  no  frag- 
ments   of   it   being    preserved  in   any   of   the 
authors  who  wrote  against  Manes.    The  Persian 
authors  relate    the   followitig    account    of  the 
origin  atul  firjt  publication  of  this  book,  v^hich 
has  much  of  the  air  of  fiction,  and  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  liistory  of  Zoro- 
aster.    To  give   his  opinions   the    weight  of 
apparently  divine  authority,  he  devised  an  ex- 
pedient similar  to  what  has  been  practised  by 
other  f.ilse  prophets.     Having  found  in  a  so- 
litary place  a  cave,  in  which  was  a  fine  spring, 
he  conveyed  into  it  sufficient  provisions  to  last 
a  year,  and  then  told  his  disciples  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a  journey  to  Heaven,  and  that  he 
would  be  absent  from  them  during  that  period, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  would  return  to 
them.     Taking   the    necessary   precautions   to 
prevent  discovery,   he    then   withdrew  to  his 
place  of  concealment,   where    in  silence   and 
solitude  he  methodized  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  -which  he  wrote  in  a  book 
H.lcd  .with  emblematical   images  and   figures, 
designid  to  illustrate   his   peculiar  principles. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  his  retreat,  and 
presented  this  book  to  Ids  disciples,  saying  that 
l)c  had  brought  it  from   Heaven  •,   and  by  this 
artifice  greatly    increased   the   number  of  liis 
followers.    This  book  was  called  by  the  Persians 
Eriitik-RIani,   or  "  Book  of  the  Pictures  of 
I\lani." 

In  the  year  271,  or  272,  upon  the  death  of 
Sapor,  and  the  accession  of  Ids  son  llormisdas. 
Manes  retmiied  into  Persia,  confident  of  the 
protection  of   a   prince   who  appears   to  have 
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secretly  favoured  him  during  his  father's  reiprn. 
On  his  arrival  at  court.   Manes  presented  hii 
"  Gospel"  to  the  king,  who  received  it  very 
graciously,  and  even  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
author,  openly  declaring  himself  his  protector 
and  patron.     Finding  at  length,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  support,  Manes  was 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger  from  the  united 
hatred  of  tlie  Cliristians,  the  Magi,    the  Jews, 
and  the  Pagans,  the  king  built  for  him  a  strong 
castle  between  Bagdad  and  Suza,  as  a  place  of 
security   against   his    persecutors.     Upon   the 
deatii  of  llormisdas  in   273,   or   274,   he  was 
succeeded  by  Ids  son  Varanes  I.  called  by  tlse 
Persians  Daharam,    or   Behram,    who    in    the 
beginning  of  his  reign  protected  Manes,  and 
appeared  favourable  to  his  opinions  ;  but  after- 
wards, influenced  by  the  representations  and 
remonstrances  of  the  Magi,  he  determined  to 
sacrifice  him  to  their  malignant  jealousy.     In 
order  to  inveigle  him  out  of  his  castle,  the  king 
appointed  a  solenm  disputation  to  be  held  be- 
tween   the    principal  doctors   of  the   sect   of 
Zoroaster  and  Manes  ;  at  wliich  the  latter  was 
condemned   to  death,   for  denying   the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  as  some  say,  but  according 
to  others,  for  having  intermixed  tl-e  doctrines 
of  Ciiristianity  with   tlie  tenets  of  tlic  I\i.)ci. 
Tho  Greek  writers  ascribe  his  death  to  another 
cause,  alleging,  that  having  undertaken  to  cure 
tiie'son  of  the  Persian  monarch  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  by  his  skill  in  medicine,   or  his  mira- 
culous power,  he  not  only  failed  in  the  attempt, 
but  hastened  the  death  of  the  prince  ;  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  king,  who  ordered 
hiin  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death.     As  this  story, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
writers,  it  is  entitled  to  little  credit.     Historians 
also    differ  in    their   relations   concerning    the 
manner  of  his  execution  :  some  telling  us  that 
he  was  crucified  ;  others  that  he  was  cut  in  two 
through  the  iniddle  of  his  body,   and  that  the 
separated  parts  were  hung  up  over  two  of  the 
gates  of  the  capital  city -,   and  others,  tliat  hv 
was  flayed  alive,   and  that  his  skin,  filled  with 
chaff,  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
those  of  Ids  sect.     The  death  of  Manes  ir.ost 
probably  took  place  in  the  year  277.     Besides 
his  "  Gospd,"   he  was  the  author  of  "The 
Mysteries"  chiefly  intended  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  principles  by  a  demonstration 
a  posterhri,   or  from  the  mixture  of  good    and 
evil  that  there  is  in  the  world  ;   "  Chapters," 
or  "  Heads,"  prob.ibly  containing  a  summary 
of  the  -ManichKan  doctrine  i  "  1  he  Treafures 
of  Life,"  wiucii  was  one  of  the  books  confuted 
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by  Heraclean  ;  "  The  Gigantic  Bock,"  also 
confuted  by  tlie  same  writer;  a  treatise  "  On 
Astrology  ;"  various  "  l^etters,"  which  are  par- 
cularized  by  Lardner,  as  well  as  the  authors  in 
wliich  fragments  of  his  dilTcrent  pieces  may  be 
seen,  &c. 

The  most  accurate  and  dispassionate  summary 
of  the  t-encts  of  Manes  and  his  followers,  which 
we  liave  met  with,  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
the  last  mentioned  writer ;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, chiefly  take  it  for  our  guide  in  laying  an 
analysis  of  the   principal  of  them  before  our 
readers.     They  held  the  doctrine  of  two  ori- 
ginal independent   principles,   from   which  all 
things  proceed  ;   the  one  immaterial  and  per- 
/ectly  good,   called  light ;   the  other  material, 
and  the  source  of  all  evil,  called  darkness.    The 
being  who  presides  over   the   light,    is  called 
God  •,  he  who  rules  over  the  land  of  darkness, 
Hyle,    or  Demon.     According    to    them,    the 
creation  of  the  world  originated  in  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  kingdom  of  light  by  the  king- 
dom of  darkness ;  which  the  ruler  of  light  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  he  detached  from  him  a 
power  which  formed  the  first  man,  who  being 
invested  with  the  five  elements,  went  down  to 
fight  with  darkness.     In  this  contest  the  prince 
of  darkness  proved  victorious,  and  seized  upon 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  soul,  or  light  that 
was  in  man  ;  to  whose  relief  God  sent  another 
power,  called  the  living  spirit,  v/hicli  defeated 
the   prince  of   darkness,  rescued   a   portion  of 
this  light,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  afterwards  the  earth  from  matter. 
In  order  to  detain  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
hght,  which  he  had  mi.\ed  with  matter,  the 
prince  of  darkness,  upon  the  model  of  the  first 
man  who  came  to  fight  him,  formed  the  first 
parents    of     the    human    race.       The   beings 
engendered  from  this  original  stock,  consist  of 
a  body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls  ;  one 
the  source  and  cause  of  vicious  passions,  de- 
riving its  origin  from   matter,  the  other   the 
source  of  good  purposes  and  inclinations,  de- 
riving its  origin  from  God.     In  Adam,  there 
■was  a  great  abundance  of  the  particles  of  light, 
with  but  few  particles  of  darkness,  and  there- 
fore he  lived  holily  a  considerable  time  ;  till  at 
length,  the  adverse  part  in  him  prevailing,  he 
liad    commerce    with    Eve,   and   so  fell.     To 
repair  the  mischiefs  of  the  fall,  and  by  degrees 
to  deliver  captive  souls  from  their  corporeal 
prisons,  God  formed  two  beings  of  eminent 
dignity  from  his  own   person,  one  of  whom 
was  Christ,  and  the  other  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
who  coiKtitutcd  with  himself  one  deity,  under 


a  three-fold  appellation.     The  Father  was  be- 
lieved by   the  IVlauichxans   to  inhabit  the  su- 
preme and  most  sublime  light.     The  Son  they 
thouglit  dwelt  by  his  power  in  the  sun,  and  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  moon  ;   and  therefore  when 
they  prayed,  they  bowed  towards  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,   and  towari's  the  moon  in  the  night. 
To  the  Holy   Ghost,  the  third  majesty,   they 
assigned  the  air  for  his  residence  ;  considering 
him   to  be  the  genial  principle  which  -varms 
and  illuminates  the  minds  of  men,  renders  the 
earth  fruitful,  and  gradually  draws  up  from  its 
bosom  the  latent  principles  of  celestial  fire,   to 
their  primitive  exalted  station.     After  making 
use  for  a  long  time  of  tlie  ministry   of  angels 
and  of  holy  men,  to  conduct  souls  back  to  the 
kingdom  of  light,  God  ordered  Christ  to  leave 
the  solar  regions,  and   to   cioscend  upon  earth, 
for    the    same   purpose ;   who,    when   he  had 
fulfilled  the  design  of  his  mission,  returned  to 
his  throne  in  the  sun.     The  Wanichreans  also 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transniigraiiou 
of  souls  ;  but   not  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.     They    allowed   a    resurrection    of  the 
sjul  in  the  present    state,    where,    being    en- 
lightened by    the    doctrine   of  the   Gospel,    it 
purifies  itself  from  carnal  affections.     And  they 
might  speak  of  the  resurrection  or  ascent  of 
the  soul,   when  it  should  return  to  God  -,  but 
they  .absolutely  denied  the  resurrection  of  bodies. 
They  believed  in  a  future  judgment  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful   whether   they  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.     Jesus  Christ 
they  believed  to  be   God,   but  not  man  :   God 
truly,  but  man  only  in  appearance  ;   who  had 
no  birth  at  all,  not  even  a  miraculous  one,  nor 
any  baptism,  and  who  was  neither  crucified, 
nor  died  in  reality.     And  as  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  really  suffered,  they,  consequently, 
could    not    admit   that    his   death   was  a  true 
sacrifice.     The  eucharist  was  with  them  only 
a  ceremony  of  thanksgiving  in  memory  of  the 
mystic  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  which  had 
only  moral  views.     They  ascribed  little  to  faith, 
but   much   to  good  works,    which   they  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  and  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  salvation. 

In  defence  of  these  principles.  Manes  and 
his  followers  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
maintaining  that  the  God  who  delivered  the 
law  by  Moses,  and  spake  in  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, was  not  the  true  God,  but  the  prince  of 
darkness.  It  appears  that  they  received  most 
if  not  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  not  without  arbitrarily  rejecting  sucii  parts 
of  them  as  could  not  be  reconciled  with  their 
philosophical   notions,    pretending    that  they 
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vcve  Intcrpohtions  and  corruptions  introduced 
by  the  Catholics.  They  also  paid  great  regard 
to  certain  apocryphal  books ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of  tlie  New 
Testament  received  or  rejected  by  them,  we 
refer  to  Lanlncr.  Manes  enjoined  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  rule  of  life  and  manners  the  most 
extravagantly  rigorous  and  austere.  But,  well 
knowing  that  his  sect  could  not  possibly  be- 
come numerous,  if  this  severity  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  all,  without  distinction,  he 
divided  them  into  two  classes  •,  one  of  wliich 
comprehended  tb.e  perfect  Christians,  under  the 
name  of  the  elect ;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect 
and  feeble,  under  the  title  of  hearers.  The 
elect  were  obliged  to  observe  a  rigorous  ab- 
stinence from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous 
gratifications  ;  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  the 
sharpest  penury,  subsisting  themselves  on  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of 
all  the  comforts  wliich  arise  from  the  moderate 
indulgence  of  natural  passions,  and  also  from  a 
variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable  pursuits.  The 
hearers  M-ere  subjected  to  a  milder  discipline  ; 
being  allowed  to  possess  houses,  lands,  and 
wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  and  to  cuter  into 
the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness ;  but  this 
liberty  was  granted  them  wltli  many  limitations, 
and  under  the  strictest  conditions  of  modera- 
tion and  temperance.  At  their  meetings  for 
public  worship,  prayers  were  performed,  at 
which  all  were  present,  hearers  as  well  as  elect ; 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  as  well  as  tlie  writings 
of  INlanes  and  apocryphal  books ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  discourses  were  delivered,  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  their  peculiar  principles, 
and  exhorting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  'I'hey 
also  observed  the  Christian  rites  of  baptism 
and  tlie  eueharist  ;  baptizing  infants  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Catholics,  and  frequently 
administering  the  eucharist  by  communion  i". 
both  kinds.  They  observed  the  Lord's  day, 
but  fasted  upon  it,  hearers  as  well  as  elect. 
They  likewise  kept  Easter,  and  in  the  month 
of  iNlarch  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Manes.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused, not  only  of  corrupting  the  religion  of 
Christ,  by  intermixing  with  its  doctrines  grossly 
absurd  and  extravagantly  fanciful  notions, 
which  is  undeniable  ;  but  also  of  giving  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  sensuality  and  li- 
centiousness, and  of  abandoning  themselves  to 
tiie  most  abominable  rites  in  the  celebration  of 
their  eucharist.  But  th.e  latter  charge  has  not 
been  proved,  and  is  at  once  incredible  in  itself, 
unsupported   by   the   testimony   ot    the    most 


ancient  authors,  Christian  of  heathen,  and  con- 
tradicted by  a  number  of  witnesses  in  favour 
of  their  innocence,  which  greatly  surpasses  that 
of  their  accusers.  The  sect  of  the  Manichseans 
spread  rapidly  in  Persia,  and  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  edicts  enacted  against  them 
by  pontiffs,  emperors,  and  other  sov':rcigns, 
and  the  cruel  persecutions  by  which  they  were 
harrassed  for  ages,  they  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Eusch'n  Hi.'t.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  31. 
Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  Aiiguitin.  de 
Moribiis  Ulanich.  pasiim.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac. 
vol.  V.  lib.  m.  cap.  I.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  sub 
iiTC.  Novat.  D' Herbelct' s  Bibl.  Orient.  Beauso- 
bre's  Hist.  Crit.  tie  Mnnich.  passim.  Lardner's 
Cred.  part  it.  vol.  VI.  chap.  63.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Eccl.  s,rc.  Hi.  part  ii.  cap.  5. — M. 

MANESSON-MALLET,  Alan,  an  able 
French  mathematician  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  I'jris,  who 
entered  ii:to  the  service  of  tlie  king  of  Portugnl, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  profession  of  a 
military  engineer.  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  tutor  to  the  pages  of 
Lewis  XIV.  We  have  met  with  no  otlur 
particulars  relative  to  his  personal  historv. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  work,'^, 
among  which  are,  "  INIartial  Studies,  or,  the 
Art  of  War,"  1691,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
illustrated  with  cuts  ;  "  A  Description  of  the 
Universe,  containing  the  different  Systems  of 
the  Worhl,  general  and  particular  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  .Modern  Geography,"  &e.  1683, 
in  five  volumes  octavo,  with  appropriate  en- 
gravings, &c. ;  a  treatise  on  "  Practical  Geo- 
metry," 1702,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  &c.  As 
the  author  had  travelled  much,  possessed  con- 
siderable experience,  and  drew  all  his  plans 
himself,  which  are  ably  executed,  his  books 
continue  to  be  in  request.  Aloreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.~M. 

MANEl'H OS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian, 
called  the  Sebennite  from  the  place  of  his 
origin,  was  high-priest  of  Heliopolis  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  about  B.C.  704. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  tinxes  to  the  last  year  of  Ncctancbis. 
The  matter  of  tlrs  history  he  asstrts  to  Imvc 
been  extracted  from  certain  pillars  in  the 
Siriadic  land,  whereon  inscriptions  had  been 
made  in  the  sacred  dialect  by  I'hoth,  the  first 
I\!ercury,  which,  after  the  flood,  were  translated 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  but  written  in  the 
sacred  character,  and  were  laid  up  in  bocks  in 
the  sacred  recesses   of  Egypt   by   the  second 
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Mercury.  But  this  account,  which  could  only 
relate  lo  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is 
so  manifestly  incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  at  a  period  when  it  could  not 
be  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or  cor- 
ruption In  the  passage  of  Eusebius  containing 
it.  The  work  of  Manethos  was  divided  into 
three  tomes,  the  first  of  which  comprehended 
tlie  history  of  the  gods  and  demigods  so  called 
("for  he  seems  to  have  considered  them  only  as 
mortal  men  eminent  for  virtue)  ;  the  second, 
that  of  eight  dynasties  of  kings  ;  and  the  third, 
of  twelve.  I  he  chronology  of  these  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  in  part  evidently  fabulous; 
but  the  improbability  of  the  number  and  length 
of  the  dynasties  is  lessened  by  the  supposition 
that  they  refer  to  kings  of  different  districts, 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time.  The  liistory  of 
Manethos  is  lost;  but  his  dynasties  have  been 
preserved,  being  first  epitomiztd  by  Julius 
Afrlcanus,  from  whom  they  were  transcribed 
by  Eusebius,  and  inserted  in  his  chronicle. 
From  Eusebius  they  were  copied  by  George 
Syncellus.  Several  fragments  of  tlie  history 
are  also  preserved  by  Josephus  in  his  work 
against  Apion.  Fossil  HLt.Grac.  Univ.  Hist.  ■ 
—A. 

MANETTI,  GiANOzzo,  a  very  learned  Ita- 
lian, was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Florence,  in 
1396.  His  first  destination  being  to  trade,  he 
received  a  correspondent  education,  and  was 
placed  at  ten  years  of  age  with  a  banker  ;  but  a 
natural  propensity  to  letters  caused  him  to  be 
soon  disgusted  with  this  employment,  and  he 
applied  -with  great  ardour  to  every  kind  of 
literature  then  cultivated.  Besides  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  he  studied  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  theology ;  and  during  nine  years  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  these  pursuits.  Among 
otlier  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  instruction,  was 
that  of  his  taking  into  his  house  two  Greeks 
and  a  Hebrew,  with  whom  he  bargained  that 
they  should  always  converse  v/ith  him  in  their 
native  tongues,  by  which  means  he  rendered 
them  both  perfectly  familiar  'o  him.  His  high 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  ethics 
of  Aristotle,  which  were  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous auditory.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
married,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
state  in  v.irious  honourable  offices.  He  was 
several  times  deputed  to  preside  over  the  public 
-itudies,  which  peculiarly  flourished  under  his 
superintendance.  He  was  sent  on  embassies 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  to  king  Alphoaso  of 


Naples,  to  Francis  Sforza,  to  the  popes  Fu- 
genius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  to  several  of  ihj 
Italian  states,  and  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III. ; 
and  on  all  these  occasions  he  g;ive  proof  oif 
great  prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  man,ige- 
nient  of  affairs,  and  of  an  eloquence  which  was 
the  object  of  universal  admiration.  In  fine,  he 
was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  magistracy  in 
Florence,  and  v/as  entrusted  with  th.e  govern- 
ment of  various  cities,  especially  that  of  Pistoia, 
in  which  he  gained  general  appl.iuse  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity.  He  met,  however,  with 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  induced  liim  to 
retire  to  the  court  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  received 
him  with  great  honour;  and  as  he  was  cited  to 
return  to  Florence  on  p-jin  of  bani.shment,  the 
pope  deputed  him  thither  with  the  character 
of  his  embassador.  His  c6nduct  in  that  situa- 
tion so  ingratiated  him  with  his  countrymen, 
tjKit  from  a  culprit  he  became  a  principal 
magistrate.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
anci  was  made  secretary  to  Nicholas  V.,  in 
which  post  he  was  continued  by  Callixtus  III. 
Going  to  Naples  on  private  busines,  Alphonso 
kept  him  there  with  an  ample  pension  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  composed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  works.  He  then  revisited  his  own 
country  ;  and  returning  to  Naples,  died  there 
in  1459,  with  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  worthy  men  of  his  age.  Manetti 
was  particularly  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  employed  to 
confute  the  Jews  from  their  own  Scriptures. 
Against  them  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books, 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentian 
library.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  was 
shewn  by  a  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  some  works  of  Aristotle  and  other 
ancient  philosop!iers.  Among  his  printed 
works  are  the  "  History  of  Pistoia ;"  the  "  Lives 
of  Nicholas  V.,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio ;"  the  "  Funeral  Oration  of  Leonardo 
Bruni ;"  four  books  "  De  Dignitate  &  Excel- 
lentia  Hominis  ;"  and  some  "Orations."  He 
possessed  a  very  valuable  library,  which  he 
intended  to  have  made  public  in  Florence ;  but 
died  before  he  could  bring  his  design  into  exe- 
cution.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

MANFRED,  or  Mainfroy,  king  or  usurper 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  natural  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  His  father,  at  his  death 
in  1250,  bequeathed  him  the  principality  of 
Tarento  with  some  adjacent  counties.  When 
his  brother  Conrad  arrived  from  Germany  to 
take  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  de- 
volved to  him,  he  became  jealous  of  Manfred's 
power  and  abilities,  and  took  from  him  a  part 
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of  his  Inheritance  ;  the  prince,  however,  faith- 
fully served  him  in  rctlucing  the  enemies  wliieh 
the  pope  had  excited  against  him.  Conrad,  at 
his  decease  in  1 254,  left  his  infant  son  Conradin, 
then  in  Germany,  liis  heir,  and  appointed  a 
nobleman  named  Berthold  regent.  This  was  a 
man  of  mean  abilities  ;  and  wlien  pope  Inno- 
cent, who  claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see,  made  preparations  to  iilade  it,  Ber- 
thold resigned  the  regency  to  Manfred.  Tlie 
pope'excommunicated  him,  and  Manfred  being 
able  to  make  no  opposition  to  his  army,  re- 
ceived him  submissively  in  Naples.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  made  his  escape  to  Lucera, 
where  a  coh)ny  of  Saracens  had  been  settled  by 
Frederic;  and  raising  a  body  of  troops  from 
them,  augmented  by  Germans  who  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Apulia,  he  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  papal  army.  Innocent  dying  soon 
after,  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV.,  who 
renewed  Manfred'.s  excomnmnieation,  and  sent 
an  army  against  him,  commanded  by  cardinal 
Octavian.  Manfred,  by  his  superior  military 
talents,  reduced  this  general  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  treaty,  which  the  pope  refused  to 
ratify,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
to  Edmund  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
Manfred,  however,  recovered  all  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  was  received  into  the  city  of 
Naples,  where  he  behaved  with  gre.it  genero- 
sity and  clemency.  He  afterwards  passed  over 
to  Sicily;  and  a  report  being  spread,  probably 
through  his  contrivance,  of  the  death  of  young 
Conradin,  he  was  unanimously  elected  king  by 
the  Sicilian  and  Apulian  barons,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  Possessing  his 
kingdom  in  profound  tranquillity,  which  he 
secured  by  a  mild  and  equitable  vi ministration, 
he  was  enabled  to  send  troops  into  Lombardy 
for  the  support  of  the  Ghibellir.e  cr  imperial 
party,  which  so  exasperated  the  pope,  that  all 
the  thunders  of  the  cliurch  were  discharged 
against  him,  but  with  no  effect,  is  eantime 
embassadors  arrived  from  Germa  .  v  vith  the 
intelligence  that  Conradin  was  •  ng>  and 
■claimed  tlie  crown  as  his  birthrigh;  'lo  their 
remonstrances  Manfred  replied  ;  .1  he  had 
conquered  the  kingdom  from  twt  popes,  and 
could  not  think  of  resigning  it,  but  ..  -uld  leave 
it  to  Conradin  after  his  death,  ilis  success 
now  rendered  him  respected  by  foreign  princes, 
and  he  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son 
of  James  king  of  Arragon,  and  another  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  ft  '.uded  a  new 
city  on  the  Adriatic,  to  whic  :  he  gave  the 
name  of  Manfredonia,  and  peo  ed  it  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Siponto,  which  he  destroyed  on 


account  of  its  unhealthy  situation.  His  troops 
in  Tuscany  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Guclfs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  city  of 
Florence  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 

A  storm  at  length  began  to  gather  over  his 
head.  Urban  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
popedom,  in  1262^  published  a  crusade  against 
him,  and,  in  tlie  following  year,  conferred  the 
investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  upon  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  Frencli  king  Lewis  IX. 
Charles  prepared  to  invade  the  country,  and 
Manfred  was  equally  diligent  in  making  dis- 
positions to  resist  him.  Pie  was,  however,  be- 
trayed by  his  barons,  who  secretly  negotiated 
with  his  rival ;  and  in  February  1266,  Manfred, 
engaging  the  French  army  near  Benevento, 
after  fighting  with  great  valour,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  As  an  excommunicated  person,  his 
body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  and  buried  under 
a  heap  of  stones.  The  pope  afterwards  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  out  of  tlic  terri- 
tories of 'the  church.  Manfred  has  not  only 
been  stigmatised  as  an  usurper,  but  he  has 
been  charged  by  writers  attached  to  the  papal 
see  and  to  the  house  of  Anjou  witli  the  blackest 
crimes,  such  as  tlie  poisoning  of  his  father  and 
brother,  and  other  atrocities.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  displayed  both  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  great  sovereign,  that  he  was  ac- 
complished beyond  most  princes  of  his  time, 
and  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  criminal  ambition 
in  gaining  his  crown,  he  wore  it  with  honour. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MANFREDI,  Eustachio,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1674.  As  his 
father  was  himself  a  lover  of  learning,  he  took 
care  that  his  son  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
good  education ;  and,  after  he  had  passed 
througii  the  elementary  schools,  sent  liim  to 
pursue  a  course  of  philosophy  under  able 
tutors.  As  he  had  given  early  indications  of 
promising  abilities,  which  were  now  confirmed 
by  his  rapid  and  unrivalled  proficiency,  his 
fatlier  was  desirous  that  he  should  chiefly  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  lucrative  as  v.-?ll  as  honourable 
profes-ion.  Accorclinj;iy,  young  iManfredi  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  such  success,  tii.it  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  ^.vil  an.  r  mon  law.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  pnilosophy  had  for  him  su- 
perior charms,  and  his  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  his  application  to 
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mathematical  pursuits.     This  inclination  was 
encouraged   by   the  celebrated  mathematician 
Guglielraini,  who,  when  he  observed  his  genius 
and  industry,  formed  high  expectations  of  his 
future  eminence  in  science.     Manfredi  applied 
in  the  first  place  to  the  study  of  geometry  and 
geography,    and   afterwards    to  algebra,    gno- 
monics,  optics,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  particularly  astronomy.  But  while 
his    days    and    nights   were   devoted   to    these 
pursuits,   he    found    time  to   cultivate  an   ac- 
quaintance with   the  muses,  and  composed  a 
variety  of  sonnets,   canzonets,  &c.  on  subjects 
of  gallantry,  love,  devotion,  in  praise  of  princes, 
generalsjcelebrated preachers,  &c.  which  abound 
in  beautiful  sentiments  and  noble  thoughts,  and 
do  honour  to    his  poetical  genius    and  taste. 
They  were  collected  together  after  the  author's 
death,    and    published   in    an    octavo   volume, 
which    has    undergone    repeated    impressions. 
In  the  year   1698,  our  author  was  nominated 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
ijologna  •,  wliich  proved  a  very  seasonable  ap- 
pointment, as  his  father's  ruined  circumstances 
obliged    him    about    this    time    to    desert   his 
country,  and  to  leave  his  family  dependent  on 
.Eustathio.     It  is  true,  that  the  small  income  of 
his  professorship  was  very   inadequate  to  the 
expence  of  sucli  an  establishment,   and  he  had 
the  prospect  of  being  reduced  to  great  distress ; 
but  in  this  state  of  tilings  his  fortitude  did  not 
forsake   him,    nor  did  he  at  all   remit   in   his 
studious  application.    He  soon  met  with  friends, 
however,  whose  liberal  assistance  enabled  him 
not  only  to  provide  for  the  objects  of  his  care, 
but  to  furnish  himself  with  the  accommodations 
requisite  for  the   prosecution  of  his   scientific 
studies.      All  the  time  v/hich  was  not  occupied 
by  the    duties    of   his    professorship    he    now 
devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,   to  which 
little  attention  had  been  of  late  paid  at  Bologna, 
the  famous  meridian    line    of  Cassini,    which 
Guglielmini  had  assisted  in  repairing  in   1695, 
being  again  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Feehng 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  science,  Manfredi  determined  that 
such  a  noble  instrument  should  not  lie  useless 
tor  want  of  practical  astronomers,  and  agreed 
with  Victor  Stancari,  an  ingenious  young  man 
who  had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  was  his 
intimate  friend,  to  unite  in  carrying  on  a  re- 
gular series  of  observations.     Having  furnished 
themselves   with  some  instruments,  and   con- 
verted the  upper  part  of  Manfredi's  apartments 
into  an  observatory,  they  began  to  spend  whole 
nights  in  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  ob- 
serving the  motions  and  passages  of  the  stars 


and  planets.     In  this  employment  they  received 
frequent  assistance  from   the  celebrated  John 
Baptist   Morgagni,    and  not  only   from   three 
brothers,  but  also  from  two  sisters  of  Eustachio. 
Of  the  observations  made  by  our   philoso- 
phers before  the  year   1703,  when  Manfredi 
removed  to  the  house  of  Ferdinand  Marsigli, 
he  published  an  account  in  his  "  Victorii  Stan- 
carii  Phil.  Dcct.  Bonon.  See.  Schedx  Mathe- 
matics," &c.  1713,  quarto.     In  the  year  1703, 
our  author  published  a  treatise  "  On  the  Solar 
Spots;"   and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  had  a 
different  direction  given  to  liis  studies,  by  re- 
ceiving fromi   the   senate   of  Bologna  the  ap- 
pointment   of  superintendant-general    of    the 
rivers  and  waters  of  the  Bolognese.     This  office 
involved   him   in  much  troublesome  business, 
which  he  conducted  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
prudence  that  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his 
country,  and  gave  him  a  first  rate  reputation  as 
a  practical  hydranlist.     For  an  accoimt  of  the 
pieces  wliich  he  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  the 
applications  which   were  made  for  his  advice, 
assistance,    or    arbitration,    Irom   the  different 
parts  of  Italy,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our 
authorities.     A  few  months  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  post,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the 
college  of  Monte-alto, founded  by  pope  Sixtus V. 
at  Bologna,  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
of   his    province    who   were  intended   for  the 
church  :    a  situation  which  was  certainly  un- 
worthy of  his  talents,  and  which  was  rendered 
the  more  arduous,  by  the  total  want  of  order  < 
and  discipline,  and  neglect  of  study,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  prevail  in  it.     By  a  mixture 
of  firmness,  lenity,  and  prudence,  lie  gradually 
succeeded,  however,  in  producing  a  complete 
reform   in  that   institution,    wliicli   afterwards 
sent  into  the  world   many  celebrated  divines, 
and  others  who  sustained  a  conspicuous  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters.     In  the  midst  of  his 
various  public  labours,  Manfredi  found  time  to 
continue  his  astronomical  studies,  and  to  attend 
to  other  mathematical   subjects.      In  the  year 
1705,   he    published    "  Epistola    ad  Vir.  clar. 
Dominicum  Ouartaroniiim,   qua  Aronymi  a?- 
sertiones  XVI.   pro  Reformatione    Kalendarii 
ab  illo  impugnaiae,  vindicantur,"  folio.     Two 
years  afterwards,  he  disc.overed  a  comet  in  the 
constellation  Capricorn,  and  diligently  observed 
its  course,  which  he  accurately  described,   and 
determined    tlie    points    in    which    it   cut   the 
ecliptic  and  the  equator.     He,  likewise,  endea- 
voured to  find  its  parallax,  after  the  method  of 
Cassini ;  but  it  either  had  none,  or  it  was  so 
small  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.     With  ins 
associates,  he  also  determined  the  conjunctions 
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and  oppositions  of  the  piniiels,  the  conjunction 
of  Venus  with  the  sun  in  the  meridian,  -.ind 
numerous  occult.uions  of  the  stars  by  the  moon 
botii  by  night  and  in  the  day-time.  At  ii>e 
same  time  he  corresponded  with  men  of  science 
in  different  jjarts  of  Europe,  with  wliom  liis 
opinions  carried  great  weight.  He  now  began 
die  composition  of  his  famous  "  Ephimuride.i," 
which  will  presently  be  mentioufd  ;  and  he 
drew  up  an  cle;Tant  letter  in  the  Italian  language, 
in  whicli  he  m?.intained  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  poety  to  tjiat  of  the  Frencli.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  wrote  an  accur.Me  and  elegant 
"  Life  of  Marcellus  Malpighi,"  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Lives  of 
illustrious  Arcadians,"  of  which  society  he  was 
elected  a  member,  as  he  had  been  before  of 
the  Academy  dclla  Crusca.  The  next  object 
which  engaged  his  attention,  was  to  form  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  lyric  poets,  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  latest  date,  with  criticisms  by 
himself  and  others,  which  should  asfist  the 
students  in  Italian  poetry  in  entering  into  the 
sense  aiid  spirit  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
and  exhibit  a  connected  history  of  the  changes 
whicli  the  poetry  of  Italy  has  undergone.  1  his 
work,  which  is  said  to  reflect  equal  honour  on 
his  industry,  his  judgment,  and  his  taste,  con- 
sists of  four  vohmies  in  quarto,  entitled, "  Scelta 
(li.Sonetti  e  Canzoni  de'  pivi  eccellenti  Rimato- 
ri  d'ogni  Secolo,"  &c.  the  first  volume  of  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1709,  and  the  others  at 
subsequent  periods. 

The  next  circumstance  which  calls  for  our 
attention  in  the  life  of  Manfredi,  is  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  formation  of  "  the  Insti- 
tute" of  Bologna.  This  patriotic  society  ori- 
ginated in  the  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science 
which  inspired  Lewis  Ferdinand  Marsigli,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Bolognian,  who  formed  a 
museum,  containing  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical instruments  of  all  kinds,  books,  metals, 
minerals,  and  v;hatever  could  contribute  to 
facilitate  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
From  this  time  his  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  at  Bologna,  who 
were  freely  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  Iiis 
rich  collections,  in  their  attempts  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science.  In  thfs  number  Man- 
fredi particularly  distinguished  himself,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  up  liis  residence 
■with  Marsigli,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  his 
museum  had  been  entrusted.  This  noble  col- 
lection Marsigli  determined  to  consecrate  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Manfredi,  wlio   was  his  principal  adviser 


both   in  his  determination   and  tlie   measures 
which  he  pursued,  formed  the  plan  of  the  in- 
stitute at  Bologna.     In  his  life  further  parti- 
culars  will   occur,   concerning   the  manner  in 
which    it  was  carried   into   execution,   in  the 
year    17 12.     Being  appointed    astronomer   to 
the  new  academy,   JNJanfredi  re.signed  the   re- 
gency of  the  college  of  iMonte-alio,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  institute.         ^ 
He  now  prevailed  upon   Marsigli  to   take   the 
necessary  steps  for  uniting  liic  aca<lemy  of  the 
"  Inquieti"    to    the    institute.     This  academy 
owed  its  rise  to  INhinfredi,  who,  when  lie  was  a 
student  in  the  university,  formed  an  intimacy 
with  several  young  persons  about  his  own  age 
and  standing,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
liis   father's   house,    and    discuss    literary  and 
scientific  topics.     These  meetings  soon  assumed 
the  form  of  an  academy,  for  the  government  of 
which  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn   up,  and  a 
prince  annually   elected.     Having  fixed  upon 
the  words  Mens  agitat  for  the  motto  of  tlie 
society,  in  conformity   with   it  they  took  the 
name  of  "  Inquieti."     For  the  further  liistory 
of  this  academy  we  must  refer  to  Fabroni,  and 
confine   ourselves   to   observe,   that    its   union 
with  the  institute  was  celebrated  with  public 
formalities  in  the  year   17 14;  on  which  occa- 
sion Manfredi  delivered  a  memoir  "  On  a  new- 
Method  of  predicting  Eclipses,"  exemplified  by- 
one  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following    . 
year.      In  the    year    17 15,    he    published    his 
"  Ephemerides  JNIotuum  Ca;lestium  ex    Anno 
1715  in  Annum  1725,  e  Cassinianis  1  abulis  ad 
meridianum  Bononix  supputatse,"   in  two  vo- 
lumes  quarto  ;  which  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  by  two  additional  volumes, 
entitled,    "  Novissima;  Ephemerides    motuum 
Citlcstium,  Sec.  e.x  Anno  1726  ad  1750,"  ike. 
This  work,  which  was  of  the  highest  utility  to 
astronomical  students,  as  well  as  to  chronolo- 
gers,  geographers,  and  navigators,  greatly  ex- 
celled any    performance   of   a    similar    nature 
which  had  before  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
deservedly  met  with  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion.    Tlie   first  volume  contains  an  excellent 
introduction  to   astronomy,    the   principles  of 
which   it    fully     explains,     and    the    dilTercnt 
methods  of  calculation  necessary  in  this  science. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  ephemerides 
for  ten  years,  from   17 13  to  1725,  Calculated 
according  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  Cassini, 
which  were  never  published ;  the  third,  those 
from  1726  to  1737  ;  and  the  fourth  those  from 
1738   to    1750.     In  the  year    17 17,  Manfredi 
was  sent  to  Roi.:e,  on  the  subject  of  a  dispute* 
between  the   cities   of  Bologna  and  Ferrara., 
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respecting  the  manner  of  conducting  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river  Rheno  into  the  Po  ;  and 
while  he  continued  there,  he  read  at  tlie 
meeting  of  "  the  Arcadians"  his  elegant  tale  of 
the  Ephesian  widow,  taken  from  Petronius, 
■which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
their  "  Collections,"  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Manfredi's  "  Italian  Poems,"  which 
appeared  at  Bologna  in  1 760. 

After  his  return  home  our  author  resumed 
his  astronomical  .studies,  and  in  the  year  1723, 
had  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  of 
which,  to  the  great  satisfaction  as  well  as 
benefit  of  astronomers,  he  published  an  account 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Con- 
gressus  Mercurii  ac  Solis  in  Astronomica  Spe- 
cula Bononiensis  Scientiarum  Instituti,"  &c. 
quarto.  In  the  year  1726,  he  was  admitted 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  to  whom  he  sent  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Method  of  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,"  and  another, 
*'  On  a  Mode  of  defining  the  Solstices  by  the 
fixed  Stars  ;"  which  are  inserted  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs" of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1734  and 
1738.  In  the  year  1729,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
don. In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
treatise  "  De  annuis  inerrantium  Stellarum 
Aberrationibus,"  in  quarto;  in  which,  though 
in  some  respects  he  agreed  with  the  theory  of 
our  Bradley  concerning  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  yet  he  differed  from  him  in  others, 
and,  particularly,  in  being  of  opinion  that  those 
aberrations  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  copernican  system.  In 
the  year  1736,  by  way  of  expressing  his  grateful 
respect  for  that  noble  instrument  which  was 
his  first  school  of  astronomy,  he  published, 
"  De  Gnomone  meridiano  Bononiensi  ad  divi 
Pctronii,  deque  Ob'ervationibus  astronomicis 
eo  instrumento  ab  ejus  Constructione  ad  hoc 
Tempus  pcractis,"  in  quarto.  In  the  following 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  chapter  of  Verona, 
he  gave  to  the  world,  from  the  MSS.  which 
Francis  Bianchini  left  behind  him  at  his  death, 
"  Astronomicfe  ac  Geographica;  Observationes 
Selcctffi,"  in  folio.  This  work  cost  him  no 
little  labour,  owing  to  the  confused  and  imper- 
fect state  in  which  he  found  the  papers  of 
Bianchini,  and  to  which  he  made  so  many 
additions  and  improvements,  that  ho  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  in  a  higher  light  than 
merely  that  of  its  editor.  He  undertook,  in  the 
next  place,  to  revi.sc,  and  render  more  perfect, 
Guglielmini's    phv-ico-mathematical     treatise 


"  On  the  Nature  of  Rivers,"  but  did  not  livfr, 
to  complete  his  design  ;  and  he  also  intended 
to  give  an  improved  edition,  with  illustrations, 
of  Petau's  work  "  De  Elcmcntis  rationis  Tem- 
porum,"  which  was  in  like  manner  prevented 
from  being  finished  for  the  press.  In  his  latter 
years,  he  likewise  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting his  "  Elements  of  Geometry,  pi  me  and 
solid,  and  of  Trigonometry,"  which  he  had 
formerly  written  for  the  use  of  Cajetan  Buon- 
compagni,  a  young  nobleman,  and  his  "  Astro- 
nomical Institutions  ;"  but  he  left  them  both 
in  an  imperfect  state.  They  were  published, 
however,  after  his  death,  and  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  parts  of  them  which  had  re- 
ceived his  last  hand,  occasioned  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  be  their  editor.  During 
the  five  or  six  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  stone  ;  but  he  submitted  to 
his  sufferings  with  philosophic  and  Christian 
fortitude.  At  length  this  disorder  proved  the 
cause  of  his  death  in  1739,  when  he  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  Of  his  literary  and  scientific 
abilities  his  various  productions  afford  abundant 
and  honourable  evidence ;  and  in  his  private 
character  he  was  pious,  moral,  benevolent, 
friendly,  unassuming,  and  a  most  cheerful  and 
improving  companion.  For  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  pieces  not  already  enumerated,  which 
were  either  separately  published,  or  inserted  in 
the  memoirs  of  different  academies,  and  other 
collections,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  autho- 
rities. He  had  a  brother,  of  the  name  of 
Gabriel,  who  first  introduced  into  the  university 
of  Bologna  the  study  of  algebra  and  the  new 
analysis,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  his  day  by 
his  treatise  "  De  Constructione  TEquationutn 
Difiercntialium  piimi  Generis,"  published  in 
1707,  in  quarto.  He  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Eustachio  in  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bologncse.  He 
died  in  1761,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  The 
titles  of  some  papers  which  he  contributed  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  his  coun- 
try, may  be  seen  in  Fnhronii  Fit.  Italor.  D'jct. 
ExcelL  vol.  V.  Mon-ri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hht. 
— M. 

MANGEART,  Thomas,  a  learned  Bene- 
dictine of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne 
and  St.  Hudulphe,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  knowledge,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
oiBces  of  antiquary,  librarian,  and  counsellor, 
of  duke  Charles  of  Lorrain.  He  died  in  1763, 
when  he  had  nearly  prepared  for  the  press 
a  valuable  work  edited  tlie  same  year  by  the 
abbe  Jacquin,    entitled,    "  Introduction   a    la 
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Science  des  Medaille^,"  folio.  Tliis  work  con- 
tains  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  the  numismatic  science,  with 
the  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  separate 
dissertations  on  the  subject ;  and  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  "  Aiitiquite  expliquec"  of 
Moiitfaucon.  I'his  writer  also  published  an 
"  Octave  of  Sermons,  with  a  lie.itise  on  Pur- 
gatory," two  volumes  i2mo.  1739.  Nciiv. 
Diet.  Hijt.—A. 

]MANGE'P,  John-Jacod,  a  laborious  medi- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.     He 
was  first  destined  to  the  theological  profession, 
and   pursued  a  course   of  studies  adapted   to 
it ;  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  medi- 
cine, in  thcstudy  of  wliich,  by  the  help  of  books 
alone,  he  made  such  a  progress  that  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor'at  Valence  in  1678.     He 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  city,  which 
he   would   not  quit  though  solicited  by  invi- 
tations from  various  quarters.     The  first  king 
of  Prussia  conferred  on  him   the  title  of  his 
first  physician  in  1699.     He  nwintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  most  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  literary 
labours,  which  he    continued    to  a  very    ad- 
vanced period.  He  died  in  1742,  having  passed 
his  ninetieth  year.     The  numerous  works  of 
ISIanget  are  chiefly  compilations,  useful  at  the 
time,  and  still  consulted  for  reference,  although 
not  remarkable  for  judgment  and  accuracy.  His 
first  work,   entitled,  "  IN'Iessis  Medico-Spagy- 
rica,"  16S3,   folio,  contains  a  most  abundant 
collection  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  gale- 
nical and  chemical,  disposed  in  a  very  com- 
plex order.  He  joinedwitli  Daniel  le  Clerc  in  the 
"  Bibllotheca  Anatomica,''  two  volumes,  folio, 
1685,  reprinted  1699,  of  which  an  account  is 
given    under   the  head  of  that  writer.      His 
own"  Theatrum  Anatomicum,"  two  volumes, 
folio,    1717,    is   a  work  of   a   different   kind, 
being  a  description  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
abridged  from  various  authors,  in  which,  how- 
ever, his  choice  is  not  much  to  be  praised.     It 
Jias  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  own,  except  some 
morbid  dissections.     His  edition  of  the   "  Se- 
pulchretum"  of  Pionet,  folio,  1700,  has  several 
additional    remarks    and    observations.       His 
"  Bibliotheea  Medico-Practica,"  four  volume,"! 
folio,  1695 — 1698,  is  a  vast  repertory  ot  prac- 
tical matter  relative  to  all  the  diseases  ot  the 
human   body,  disposed   in  alphabetical  order. 
He  performed  a  similar  service  to  surgery  by 
his    "  Bibliotheea  Chirurgica,"    two  volumes 
folio,    1 72  I.     Otlier  compilations  of  the   like 
kind  are  his  "  Bibliotheea  Chemiea  ciinosa,'' 
two  volumes,  folio,   1 702,  and   "  Bibliotheea 
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Pharmacoutico-Medica,"  two  volumes,  folio 
1703.  His  "Traite  de  la  Peste  rccueilli  des 
mciUeures  Auteurs,"  two  volumes  i2mo.  1721, 
is  a  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  relative  to 
that  disorder ;  as  his  "  Observati  ns  sur  la 
Maladic  qui  a  commence  dcpuis  qujlques 
Annees  a  attaquer  le  gros  Detail,"  1716,  is  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Genevan  phyiicians  con- 
cerning the  distemper  of  the  horned  cittle. 
One  of  his  last  works  was  "Bibliotheea  Scrip- 
torum  Medicorum  veterum  et  receniiorum," 
two  volumes,  folio,  1731 ;  an  useful  collection 
of  medical  lives  and  catalogues  of  writings. 
He  also  edited,  with  improvements, "  Pauli  Bar- 
betti  Opera  Medica  ct  Chirurgica;"  "  Phar- 
macopxia  Schrodero-Hofl  maniana;"  "  Fr.  Pien ; 
'i'ractatus  de  Febribus;"  "EtmuUeri  Opera ;"' 
and  some  other  work«.  Saubier  Hirl.  Lil.  de 
Geneve.  Elcy  Diet.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract. 
Anatom.  et  Chirurg. — \. 

IMANILIUS,  Marcus,  a  Latin  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  only  from  his  own  work 
that  any  conjectures  can  be  formed  respecting 
his  age  and  country.     From  this   it  cannot  be 
doubted  (unless  he  has  purposely  assumed  a 
disguise)  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, after  the  defeat  of  Varus ;  and  that  he 
was,  if  not  a  native  of  Rome,  at  least  a  Roman 
subject.     With  respect  to  his  family  and  con- 
dition in  life,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  his 
words.     Thjire  was  a  noble  family  of  his  name 
in  Rome ;  but  as  it  was  usual  for  freedmen  to 
take  the  name  of  their  patrons,  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from   that  circumstance.     His 
poem  is  entitled   "  Astronomicon,"  treating,  in 
five  books,  upon  the  fi.xed  stars;  a  sixth  appears 
to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  it  is  lost. 
It  unites  the  ancient  system  of  astronomy  or 
astrology  with    the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 
'Jhe  didactic   matter  is  rendered  obscure  by 
metaphorical  and  inflated  language  :  but  when 
not  fettered  by  his  subject,  he  often  rises  to 
the  true  sublime ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
him  whicli  would  not  disgrace  any  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age.     Some  of  the  greatest  critics 
have  undertaken  to  elucidate  his  work.    Joseph 
Scaliger  gave  an  edition  at  Paris,   1579  and 
1590,   octavo,  and  at  Leaden,    1600,  quarto. 
Bentley's  edition.   Loud.   1739,   quarto,   is  in 
high  esteem.     Those  of  Stoeber,  cum  not.  var. 
Argent.   17*57,  octavo;  and  of  the  astronomer 
Pingre,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1785, 
t<vo  volumes,  octavo,  are  also  much  valued. 
Crcceh  gave   a  translation   of  Maiiiliui  into     - 
Lnglish   verse.      Voisii  Poet.   iat.     Tiralnsd^i,- 
Eibliogr.  Did. — A. 
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RIANLIUS,  INIarcus,  surnamed  Capitcliniis, 
a  distinguished  Roman,  was  brought  up  to 
arms,  and  is  said  to  have  ahxady  served  the 
ofEce  of  consul,  when  he  was  one  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capitol  at  its  siege  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  C.  390.  On  the  attempt  of  tlie  enemy  to 
surprise  it  by  night,  Manlius  was  the  first  per- 
son awakened  by  the  c.ickling  of  the  geese 
kept  in  the  fortress.  He  ran  to  tlie  rampart, 
and  threw  down  two  Gauls  who  had  mounted 
to  the  top  -,  and  the  alarm  being  caught  by  the 
centinels,  such  a  resistance  was  made,  that  the 
enterprise  was  defeated,  and  the  capitol  saved. 
For  this  service  Manlius  received  a  portion  of 
their  scanty  provision  from  every  soldier  in  the 
garrison,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls, 
a  house  in  the  capitol,  with  the  title  of  Capi- 
tolinus.  1  he  high  reputation  he  now  enjoyed 
stimulated  his  ambition  to  become  the  first 
man  in  Rome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  su- 
perior glory  and  influence  of  Camillus,  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
representation  of  his  motives  given  by  histori- 
ans, who,  perhaps,  only  echo  the  language  of 
party.  As  that  great  man  was  at  the  head  of 
the  patrician  party,  Manlius,  though  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  threw  himself  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  began  to  court  the  plebeians,  by  rail- 
ing at  the  rich,  and  patronising  their  insolvent 
and  enslaved  debtors,  of  whom  there  was 
always  a  great  number  in  Rome.  He  liber- 
ated several  of  these  at  his  own  expense,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  division  of  conquered  lands.  At 
length  his  proceedings  appeared  so  dangerous, 
that  Cossus,  the  dictator,  was  recalled  from 
the  Volscian  war  to  suppress  the  rising  tumult. 
IVlanlius  had  charged  the  nobles  with  having 
concealed,  in  order  to  divide  among  themselves, 
the  gold  raised  for  payment  to  the  Gauls ; 
and  being  challenged  by  the  dictator  in  a  public 
assembly  to  give  proof  of  the  charge,  upon  his 
failure,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  none  of 
the  populace  daring  to  interpose  in  his  favour. 
He  was  still,  however,  regarded  as  the  hero  of 
the  party  ;  and  after  the  dictatorship  was  ex- 
pired, the  discontent  of  the  people  was  shewn 
by  such  alarming  symptoms,  that  the  senate 
thought  it  adviseable  to  set  Manlius  at  liberty. 
This  act  increased  the  audacity  of  the  plebeian 
faction;  and  Manlius,  indignant  at  the  punish- 
ment he  had  undergone,  kept  no  mea- 
sures in  his  hostility  to  the  nobles,  and  propos- 
ed the  abolition  of  consulates  and  dictatorships, 
and  a  perfect  equality  of  rights.  He  offered 
himself  as  the  ie.i;i  :v  ro  enforce  these  changes, 
r*d  is  said  to  have  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the 


capitol,  and  usurp  the  sovereign  power.  The 
senate,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  passed  a  de- 
cree enjoining  the  military  tribunes  (who 
were  the  chief  magistrates)  "  to  take  care  that 
the  republic  should  suffer  no  detriment;"  a 
form  of  investing  them  with  absolute  power. 
Many  proposed  the  assassination  of  Manlius-, 
but  two  of  the  tribunes  offering  to  prosecute 
him  legally  before  the  comitia,  or  people  as- 
sembled by  centuries,  this  method  was  agreed 
upon.  The  alleged  crime  was  his  aiming  at 
the  regal  power — a  capital  charge  in  Rome. 
He  appeared  before  his  judges  in  mourning, 
but  was  not  supported  by  his  brothers  or  other 
relations,  who  were  attached  to  ihe  opposite 
party.  In  order  to  excite  the  favour  and  com- 
passion of  the  people,  he  produced  four  hun- 
dred persons  whose  debts  he  had  paid  ;  he 
displayed  thirty  suits  of  armour  won  from  as 
many  foes  slain  by  him  in  single  combat,  a 
mural  crown,  and  eight  civic  crov/ns  ;  and 
enumerated  thirty-seven  rewards  received  from 
his  generals  for  acts  of  extraordinary  valour. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  to  the  capitol  itself,  which 
he  had  saved,  and  which  was  in  full  view  from 
theCampusIMartiuSjthe  place  of  trial,  and  invok- 
ed its  gods  to  his  assistance.  While  this  object 
was  in  their  sight,  the  people  could  not  resolve 
to  find  him  guilty ;  but  on  a  subsequent  day, 
wh.en  the  place  of  assembly  had  been  altered  to 
a  grove  whence  the  capitol  could  not  be  seen, 
sentence  was  obtained  against  him,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  be  thrown  from  that  very  Tar- 
peian  rock  which  he  had  defended  from  the 
Gauls.  This  execution  took  place  B.  C.  3S4, 
and  a  decree  at  the  same  time  passed  that  no 
patrician  should  thenceforth  dwell  on  the  capi- 
tol. The  Manlian  family  showed  their  detest- 
ation of  one  who  might  have  been  so  great  an 
honour  to  them,  by  resolving  that  no  member 
of  it  should  bear  the  prrenomen  of  ]Marcus. 
Livy.      Plutarch  in  CamU. — A. 

MANLIUS,  Trrus,  surnamed  Tcrquatus^ 
an  illustrious  Roman  commander,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  preceding,  was  the  son  of 
Titus  Manlius  Imperiosus.  This  person,  after 
his  dictatorship,  B.  C.  363,  was  cited  before 
the  people  to  answer  for  various  acts  of  cruelty; 
and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was,  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  (the  subject  of  this 
article)  in  the  country  at  work  among  his 
slaves,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  of 
slow  parts,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  The  young  man,  being  informed  of 
this  accusation,  v.^ent  to  Rome  by  night,  and 
proceeding  directly  to  the  house  of  the  tribune 
Pomponius,  his  father's  accuser,  demanded  a 
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private  intenlew.  The  tribune,  who  conclud- 
ed thnt  he  was  come  to  relate  some  further 
instance  of  his  father's  severity,  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  drew  a  dagger  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  unless  he  would  take 
an  oath  to  drop  the  prosecution  against  his 
father ;  with  which  lie  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  people  were  so  well  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  filial  piety,  though  in  favour  of  a 
man  whom  they  detested,  that  they  raised 
young  Titus  to  the  post  of  legionary  tribune. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  Gauls, 
invading  the  Roman  territory,  had  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  tlie  city,  and  both  armies 
lay  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Anio,  one  of  the 
enemy,  of  gigantic  stature,  came  to  the  bridge 
between  them,  and  with  a  loud  voice  gave  a 
challenge  to  the  bravest  man  in  the  Roman 
host.  His  size  and  ferocity  occasioned  an 
awful  silence  for  some  time;  till  RTanlius,  un- 
able to  endure  the  affront,  went  to  the  dictator 
wlio  commanded  the  army  of  Rome,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  accept  the  challenge.  It 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  Manlius,  armed  with 
a  short  sword  and  buckler,  advanced  to  the 
encounter.  He  dextrously  eluded  the  violent 
stroke  made  by  the  Gaul,  and  closing  with 
him,  stabbed  him  in  two  places  so  that  he  fell. 
The  victor  cut  off  his  head,  and  tearing  from 
his  neck  a  golden  collar,  threw  it  all  bloody 
round  his  own,  and  returned  with  his 
trophy.  The  Gauls,  intimidated  by  this 
omen  of  ill  success,  abandoned  their  camp  in 
the  night ;  and  IVIanlius,  with  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  acquired  the  surname  of  Torqtuitus, 
from  the  torques,  or  wreathed  collar,  of  which 
he  despoiled  his  foe.  In  the  year  B.  C.  355, 
Torquatus  was  nominated  to  the  dictatorship, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  consul ;  a  circum- 
stance contrary  to  law,  but  overlooked  on 
account  of  his  merit.  The  people  of  Caere, 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  were  induced  through 
the  terror  of  his  name  to  implore  peace 
and  forgiveness  ■,  and  when  he  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  no  enemy  appeared 
against  him.  He  was  a  second  time  made 
itictator  only  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at 
the  eomitia.  The  succeeding  year,  B.  C.  347, 
was  that  of  his  first  consulate.  It  was  a  year 
of  peace,  and  the  consuls  could  only  distin- 
guish themselves  by  some  civil  regulations, 
among  which  was  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  money.  A  dangerous  war  with  the  Latins 
caused  him  to  be  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
JJ  C.  340,  along  wit-li  that  eminent  patriot  the 
first  Dccius  Mus.  They  marched  together 
iiilo  the  enemy's  coiintrvj  and  it  was  agreed 


between  them  that  he  whose  troops  should 
first  give  way  in  battle  should  devote  himself 
for  (his  country.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
strictest  discipline  was  necessary,  when  en- 
gaged against  a  foe  as  warlike  as  them- 
selves, it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war, 
that  no  soldier  or  commander  sliould  quit  his 
ranks  or  fight  without  express  permission,  on 
pain  of  death.  >Soon  after,  Manlius  the  sen  of 
Torquatus,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of 
horse,  meeting  with  a  squadron  of  the  enemy, 
was  challenged  to  single  combat  by  its  leader, 
who  knew  him.  Unable  to  restrain  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  courage,  he  fought  and  killed  his 
antagonist.  Having  stript  him  of  his  armour, 
he  went  triumphantly  to  his  father's  tent,  and 
relating  the  deed,  laid  the  spoils  at  his  feet. 
The  consul  turned  his  back  upon  his  son,  and 
immediately  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  assem- 
bled. There,  having  lamented  the  sad  neces- 
sity he  was  laid  under,  of  cither  punishing  a 
son  of  whose  valour  he  might  be  proud,  or 
ruining  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
immediately  executed.  When  the  blood  stream- 
ed from  the  unhappy  youth,  a  general  cry  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  burst  from  the  sur- 
rounding army,  but  no  one  dared  to  interpose; 
and  after  such  an  example  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  of  his  orders  would  be  disobeyed.  In  the 
ensuing  battle,  Decius  (see  his  article)  was 
slain,  and  the  event  remained  dubious,  till 
IvIanlius,  by  a  skilful  movement,  decided  the 
day,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Un  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  seniors ;  but  the  younger  part 
of  the  citizens,  abhorring  his  rigour  against  his 
own  blood,  refused  to  go  out  and  meet  liim. 
He  was  afterwards  offered  the  consulate  by 
general  consent,  but  he  declined  it,  telling  the 
people  that  "  neither  could  he  bear  their  licen- 
tiousness, nor  they,  his  severity."  Lrjy.  Va- 
lerius Maxirniis. — A. 

INIANRIQl-IE,  D.  Jouge,  son  of  the  coiulc 
de  Paredes,  is  the  only  .Spanish  poet  of  the  old 
school  who  has  in  any  degree  retained  his 
popularity.  Two-and-forty  stanzas  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  speak  so  neatly  and  natu- 
rally upon  a  subject  which  comes  home  to  every 
body,  that  every  body,  from  the  throne  to  the 
fri.ir's  cell,  has  been  pleased  with  them.  Thoy 
have  been  glosed  by  D.  Rodrigo  de  Valde- 
penas,  a  Carthusian  prior,  and  often  reprinted 
with  this  paraphrase.  An  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Sancha  not  many  years  ago.  Otlier 
of  D.  Jorge's  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cancionero,  hut  it  is  to  this  only  tL.'t  he  owcf 
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Kis  fame.  He  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
— Joam  II.  of  Portugal  said  it  w;is  as  necessary 
for  a  man  to  know  these  stanzas  by  heart,  as  to 
know  the  Patcr-noster.  Sarunento.  Nic.  An- 
tomo.      Garcia  ile  Resendc. — R.  S. 

MANSART,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 
architerf,  born  at  Paris  in   1598,  was  the  son 
of  the  king's  carpenter,     fie  received  instruc- 
tions in  architecture  from  his  father's  brother- 
in-law,   Germain  Gamier;  but  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  force  of  his  own  genius  that  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.     Taste 
and  judgment,  united  with  a  fertile  imagin- 
ation and  grand  ideas,  enabled  him  to  equal 
the   greatest   masters    in    his    plans ;    and  his 
only  fault  was  an  instability  which  frequently 
led  him,   in  aiming  at  perfection,   to  alter  his 
designs  during  their  execution,  and  demolish 
what  was  done,  in  order  to  begin  afresh.   This 
character  lost  him   the  finishing   of  the   fine 
•abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  founded  by  Anne  of 
Auuiia,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1645; 
tut  when  raised  to  the  first  story,  the  queen 
■was  persuaded  to  put  it  into  other  hands.    Man- 
sart,  however,  executed  his  model  in  small  in  a 
private  chapel,  which  was  much  admired.    He 
was  employed  by  the  president  de  Longuell  to 
build  his  great   chateau  of  Maisons,  near  St. 
Germain  •,  and  v.'hen  a  part  of  it  was  erected, 
he  pulled  it  down  again  without  acquainting 
the  master.     He  finished  it,  however,  in  a  very 
noble  style,  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  monuments  of  that  age.     Colbert 
applied  to  him  for  a  plan  of  the  principal  front 
of  the  Louvre,  and  Mansart  produced  several 
sketches  of  great  beauty,  but  when  told  that  he 
must  fix    upon  one   to  be  invariably  follow- 
ed, if  approved,  he  declined  subjecting  liimself 
to  such  a  condition.     After  adorning  Paris  and 
its  environs,  as  well  as  several  of  the  provinces, 
with  fine  edifices,  of  which,  the  last,  and  that 
■which  he  himself  seems  to  have  most  approved, 
■was   the  portal  of  the  Minims  in  the  Place 
Royale,  He  died  in  1666,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
•nine.     A  particular  kind  of  roof,  ca.ld  a  Man- 
■sarde,  was  of  his  invention.     Vies  des  Architect. 
J>ar  d'Arge/ivilk: — A. 

MANSART,  Jules-Hardouin,  an  eminent 
architect,  nephew  to  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
the  first  cabinet-painter  to  the  king,  was  born 
in  i6-j5.  He  was  educated  under  his  uncle, 
and  became  the  favourite  architect  of  Louis 
XIV.,  wliose  taste  he  suited  through  the  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  his  ideas."  The  post 
of  superintendant  and  ordonnateur-general  of 
the  kin/s  buildings,  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  the  iorJou  of  the  order  of  St.  Mifhae), 


was  a  proof  of  the  royal  favour,  under  which 
he  ■was  enabled  to  make  a  great  fortune.  Some 
of  his  greatest  works  were  the  chateau  de 
Clagny,  the  palace  of  Versailles,  with  its  stables 
and  chapel,  the  house  of  St.  Cyr,  the  gallery 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  places  of  Louis  le 
Grand  fc  des  Victoires,  and  the  dome  and 
finishing  of  the  Invalides.  In  these  works  he 
dispLiys  invention  and  elegance,  but  not  under 
the  direction  of  solid  judgment;  whence  he 
has  obtained  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius 
rather  than  of  a  great  architect.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Marly  (a  place  of  his  creation)  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish-church  of 
St.  Paul  in  Paris,  where  his  tomb  was  sculptur- 
ed by  Coysevox.  D'Arg^/ivilU  Vies  da  Archit. 
—A. 

MANSFELD,  Ernest,  count  of,  a  famous 
commander,   born  in    1585,   was   the   natural 
son  of  Peter-Ernest  count  of  Mansfeld,  gover- 
nor of  Lutselburg.     He  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  the  archduke  Ernest,  his  godfather, 
governor  of  the  Low-countries,  who  sent  him 
at  an  early  age  into  Hungary  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  under  his  brother  Charles.     He  served 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  in  Hungary 
and  the  Low-countries,  and  was  legitimated 
for  his  bravery  by  the  former.     Some  disgusts, 
however,  whicli  he  received  from  the  Spanish 
government,  caused  him  to  quit  its  service;  and 
he  entered    into    that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  Spain.     Though  he  had  been  bred  a 
Roman- catholic,    he  did  not  scruple  to  enter 
into  the  league  of  the  protestaiit  princes  against 
the  head  of  the  empire   ;   and  thencefortli  he 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Austria.     Frederic,  elector  pala- 
tine, sent  Mansfeld,  in  1618,  into  Bohemia,  to 
support  the  revolters  from  the  authority  of  the 
emperor.       The    Bohemians    appointed    him 
grand-master  of  artillery  and  general  of  infan- 
try, and  he  took  Pilsen  and  gained  otiier  ad- 
vantages.     After    Fro  q' eric,    who   hal    been 
elected  king,  had  lost    the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  Mansfeld  kept  the  war  alive,  till  lie  was 
compelled  by  the  superior  forces  of  Tilly  to 
retire  into  the  Palatinate      He  ravaged  Alsace 
in  1622,  beat  the  Bavaria'ns,  took  several  places 
in  the  bishopric  of  Spire'  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  landg  rave  of  Hesse  and  his  son.     Unit- 
ini'  liis  arms  with  those  of  Christian,  duke  of 
Brunswick,   he  marched  into   the  Low-coun- 
tries, at  the  head  of  .'in  army,  which,  for  want 
of  pay,  subsisted  upon  pillag  e.      Encamping 
near  Metz,  tliey  deliberated  upo  n  the  part  they 
were   next  to  take,  as  the  cause   of  Frederic 
the  elector-palatine  was  entirely  ruined.    Mans- 
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feld,  tliougli  lying  uiuler  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, witliout  coiiiUi  y,  estate,  or  money,  had 
rendered  his  name  so  famous  by  his  spirit  of 
cnterprizo,  nnd  his  singular  faculty  of  recruit- 
ing after  lo-is?s,  and  keeping  the  field  tliough 
often  defeated,  that  he  found  himself  courted  at 
the  same  tiree  by  the  king  of  France,  the  French 
Protestants,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England, 
and  the  republics  of  Holl.nid  and  Venice?.     He  - 
determined,  however,  to  join  the  duke  of  Bou- 
illon and  the  reformed  party  in  France;  but  in 
his  way  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Never? 
and  the  Spanish  general  Gonsales,  witli  whoni 
he  fought  a  bloody  and  dubious  battle.     Its 
result    was,    that  Mansfeld  pushed  forwards 
into  the  Low-countries,  where  he  arrived  time 
enough  to  compel  Spinola  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom.       He    afterwards   marched 
into  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland,  where  he 
collected  the   wrecks  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's army  routed  by  Tilly,  and  fortified  him- 
self so  well  that  'I'illy  durst  not  attack  him. 
He  continued   in  that  country,   to  the  great 
annoyance  of  tiie   inhabitants,   till  the  States- 
general   enabled  him  to  pay  and  disband    his 
troops.     He  then  visited  France  and  England; 
from  which  latter  country  he  obtained  some 
troops,  with  which  he  assisted  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Breda.     On  a  se- 
cond visit  to  England   again,    he  was  near 
losing  his  life  by  shipwreck.     In  1625  he  re- 
turned  to   Germany,  and   after  ravaging  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  joined  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  Lower  Saxony.     After  tlie  defeat 
of  that  prince  by  Tilly,  and  a  repulse  which  he 
himself  met  with  at  Dessau  from  Wallstcin, 
he  was  still  able  to  assemble  a  body  of  25,000 
men,  witli  which  he  marched  through  Silesia 
into  Hungary,  where  he  was  joined  by  Beth- 
lem  Gabor,  who  had  declared  against  the  em- 
peror.     After    various    predatory    incursions 
into  Moravia  and  the  adjacent  parts,  he  posted 
himself  at  Jablonka,  wliere  the  autumnal  rains 
brought  on  a  train  of  camp  diseases,  which 
was  daily  melting  his  army  away.     To  adil  to 
his  chagrin,   he  learned   that  the   Hungarian 
malcontents  were  making  their  peace  with  the 
emperor.     With  the  design  of  trying  his  for- 
tune at  Venice,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
twelve  oficers,  althougli  then  labouring  under  a 
slow  fever.     He  passed  through   Servia  nnd 
Bosnia,  and  arrived  in  Dalmatia  with  such  an 
increase  of  his  disorder,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  a  village  near  Zara.     There,  finding 
his  end  approach,  he  exliorted  his  companions 
to  remain  true  to  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  tranquilly  expired  ia  November  1626,  at 


the  age  of  forty-one.  Count  Minsfcld  had 
every  quality  of  a  great  captain;  and  although 
his  first  change  of  party  and  religion  was  owing 
to  pique,  yet  he  acted  v/lth  great  fidelity  and 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  service  of  thj  party  lie 
cspcJusid.  The  want  of  regular  juihoiity  and 
resources  obliged  him  to  connive  at  the  dis- 
orders committed  by  his  soldiers;  and  his 
m  irehcs  were  so  destructive,  that  the  house  of  . 
Austria  named  him  the  "  Attila  of  Christen- 
dom." He  was,  however,  not  devoid  of  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  and  possessed  a  pirfect 
command  over  his  passions.  Having  discover- 
ed tliat  Cazel,  an  olHcer  in  whom  he  confided, 
betrayed  him  to  Buquoy,  t!ie  imperial  general, 
he  gave  him  a  purse  of  money,  and  sent  him 
to  Buquoy  with  the  following  letter:  "  Cazel 
being  more  in  your  interest  than  in  mine,  I 
send  him  to  you  that  you  may  profit  by  his 
service."  Fo  an  apothecary  who,  as  he  was 
informed,  had  undertaken  to  poison  him,  he 
said  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  mm  wiiom 
I  have  never  injured  should  engage  to  take 
away  my  life  ;  but  if  necessity  has  induced 
you  to  undertake  the  office  of  an  assassin, 
there  is  money  to  enable  you  to  live  like  an 
honest  man."  Moreri.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 
—A. 

MANSO,  GiAMBATisTi,  marquis  of  Villa, 
and  lord  of  the  cities  of  Bisaccia  and  Panca, 
an  eminent  patron  of  polite  literature,  was  bor'.i 
at  Naples  in  1561,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Amalfi.  He  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  first  for 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  tlien  for  his  sovereign 
the  king  of  Spain.  After  liis  return  to  Naples 
he  devoted  his  time  to  letters,  of  wliich  he  was 
both  a  cultivator  and  a  patron.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  every  kind  of  literature,  and 
treated  with  liie  greatest  courtesy  all  who  ex- 
celled in  it.  He  founded  in  Naples  the  acade- 
my Drgli  Oziosi,  which  held  its  nrst  assemblies 
in  liis  house.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  great 
poet  Torquato  Tasso,  who  has  inscribed  his 
"  Dialogue  on  Friendship"  with  the  na'ne  of 
Manso.  He  also  patronised  the;  poet  Marino; 
and  he  honoured  the  memories  of  each  of  taem 
with  a  biographical  eulogy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  literary  liistory  that  ,our  im- 
mortal Milton  was  also  known  to  him,  and 
was  treated  by  him  on  his  visit  to  Naples  with 
great  urbanity,  and  highly  praised  in  a  Latin 
distich,  though  then  only  a  young  man,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  his  fame.  Milton  repaid  his 
civilities  by  addressing  to  hiin  a  Latin  eclogue 
entitled  "  Mavisus,"  which  is  one  of  his  best 
performances  in  that  la:v^uage.  Manso  him- 
jelf  wrote  "  JDialoghi  U  ..i'  Amorej"  "  Foesie 
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J'ofniclic/*  and  some  other  pieces,  chiefly  of 
the  light  and  amatory  kind,  which  have  not  given 
him  so  high  a  rank  among  authors  as  he  has 
acquired  among  Mecaenases,  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  college  of  Nobles  in  Na- 
ples, to  which,  at  his  death  in  1645,  he  left  all 
his  property.  Tiraboschi.  Alcrtri.  Milton's 
IJ'orks. — A. 

MANSTEIN,  Cristopher  Ht.rman  de, 
a  general,  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  born  at 
Petersburg,  of  German  origin,  in  171 1.  He 
was  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  Russian 
service  at  Petersburg,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  empress  Anne  in  1740,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrest  the  regent  Biren  and  his  fa- 
mily. For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  an  estate  in  Ingria. 
Of  both  these  he  was  deprived  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  Prussian 
army  as  a  volunteer.  His  cour.ige  and  mili- 
tary talents  caused  him  in  1754  to  be  appointed 
a  major-general  of  infantry.  In  that  quality 
he  served  in  the  war  commencing  in  1756, 
and  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Manstein  drew  up  in  French  "  Me- 
moirs of  Russia,  Historical,  Political,  and  INIi- 
litary,"  from  the  year  1727  to  1744,  which 
were  sent  in  MS.  by  the  earl  marshal  Keith  to 
David  Hume,  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  quarto  volume  in  1770.  1  hey 
•were  afterwards  published  in  French  at  Lyons, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  1772.  These  memoirs, 
without  any  particular  merit  of  composition 
or  depth  of  reflexion,  are  valuable  as  a  fair  and 
authentic  narrative  of  the  important  events 
■which  happened  during  that  period,  and  are 
especially  accurate  in  their  accounts  of  mili- 
tary transactions.  Monthl.  Rev'uw.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MANTEGNA,  Andrea,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1451  at  a  village  near  Padua, 
of  so  mean  a  parentage,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  sent  to  keep  sheep.  The  natural  inclination 
he  showed  to  the  art  of  design  caused  him  to 
be  placed  with  the  painter  Giacomo  Squar- 
cione,  who  contracted  such  an  afix-ction  for 
him,  that  he  adopted  him  for  his  heir.  Under 
his  instructions  Andrea  made  so  rapid  a  pro- 
gress, that  at  seventeen  lie  painted  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  bit.  Sophia  in  Padua, 
•wliich  was  so  much  admired  by  Giacomo 
Bellini  the  painter,  that  he  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  to  the  displeasure  of  Squar- 
cione,  wiio  had  a  great  jealously  of  Bellini. 
Mantt;rna  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  an- 
tiques,  from  which  he  derived  his  manner  and 


ideas.  This  ta';f-e  gave  a  dryness  and  stiffness 
to  his  figures,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered 
him  correct  in  design.  He  has  occasionally 
introduced  portraits  into  his  works,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  antique  by  a  mi.*:- 
ture  of  real  nature.  He  understood  keeping, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  foreshortening.  His 
most  admired  performance  is  the  triumph  of 
Julius  Cjesar,  painted  for  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, and  since  in  the  collection  at  Hampton- 
court.  The  marquis,  among  other  rewards, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
whence  he  is  entitled  cavaliere.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
died  at  Mantua  in  15  17.  Mantegna  engraved 
several  of  his  designs  on  tin  plates,  and  is  rec- 
koned by  the  Italians  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
engraving.      De  Piles.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MANTON,    Thomas,    a  learned   EngHsh 
nonconformist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  was   born   at   Lawrence  Lydiard  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  the  year  1620.     He  was  edu-' 
cated  in  grammar-learning  at  Tiverton-school ; 
whence  he  was  sent  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
Wadham-college  in  the- university  of  Oxford. 
Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  di- 
ligence and  success  till  the  year  1639,  when 
he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.      At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  received  deacon's  orders  from  doctor  Hall, 
bishop  of  Exeter.     By  this  ceremony  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  properly  and   fully  or- 
dained to    the   ministerial  oflice,    and   would 
never  submit  to  receive  priest's  orders,  con- 
ceiving that  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to 
divi<le  that  oflice  into  two  branches,  with  dif- 
ferent    qualifications.        After    preaching    for 
some  time  at  Culliton   in  Devonshire,  he  set- 
tled at  Stoke-Ncvvington  near  London,  where 
he  continued  seven  years,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  learned 
expositor  of  Scripture.       Afterwards  he  was 
presented  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  living 
of  St.   Paul,  Covent-Garden,   where   he   was 
always  attended  by  a  very  numerous  audience. 
In    1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  protector  Oliver;  and  also  one  of 
the    triers    of    persons    qualifications    for    the 
work  of  the   ministry,  to  tlie  duties  of  which 
office  he  paid  constant  attention.     During  the 
following   year  he  was  created  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity.    In  1660,  he  was  very  active  with  the 
presbyterian  ministers  in  general,  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  king  Chailes  II.-,  and 
soon  after  that  event  took  place,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majesty,  and, 
ill  consequence  of  the  king's  tiiandumus,  creat- 
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ti  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1661,  he 
M-as  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  about  the  same  time  wis  of- 
fered the  deanery  of  Rochester,  which  he 
would  have  accepted  had  not  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity taken  place,  to  the  provisions  of  which 
he  could  not  in  conscience  submit.  Under 
that  act  he  was  ejected  from  liis  living  in 
1662;  after  which  he  lield  a  private  meeting 
in  his  own  house,  but  was  imprisoned,  and 
met  with  other  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions.  He  was  consulted 
in  all  the  treaties  for  a  'comprehension  with 
the  established  church,  and  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the.  earl  of 
Manchester,  lord  "Wharton,  and  other  noble 
persons.  He,  likewise,  had  great  weight  with 
his  brethren,  on  account  of  his  activity  and 
address  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  was  generally  in  the  chair  at  the  meetings 
of  tlK  dissenting  ministers  in  the  city.  His 
heaUIi  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline, 
when  in  1677  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  which  terminated  in  his  death  after 
he  had  entered  on  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
who  had  carefully  read  the  fathers  and  school- 
men, and  had  well  digested  the  best  commen- 
tators on  Scripture.  He  was  also  well  read 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  would  sur- 
prize persons  who  had  travelled  with  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  he  discovered  of 
things  abroad,  concerning  which  he  talked  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  spot.  In  this  respect, 
Waller  the  poet  nsed  to  say,  that  he  never 
met  with  his  equal.  Doctor  Bates,  in  his  fune- 
ral sermon  says,  that  he  was  a  divine  of  a  rich 
fancy,  a  strong  memory,  and  happy  elocution, 
improTcd  by  diligent  study.  He  took  great 
pains  with  the  compositions,  so  as  sometimes 
to  transcribe  them  more  than  oncej  and  doc- 
tor Bates  used  to  say,  that  though  he  some- 
times heard  the  greatest  men  deliver  a  mean 
discourse,  he  never  heard  such  a  one  from 
doctor  .Manton.  Archbishop  Usher  used  to 
call  him  a  voluminous  preacher,  rneaiiing  that  lie 
had  the  art  of  compressing  the  substance  of 
volumes  of  divinity  into  a  narrow  compass. 
But  the  expression  was  applicable  to  him  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  \Yords:  for  lus 
"  Sermons"  fill  five  large  volumes  in  folio, 
one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
on  the  cxi.-th  Psalm.  The  task  of  reading  these 
to  his  aunt,  when  he  was  a  youth,  had  an  un- 
happy effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 
In  a  letter  to  doctor.  Swift,  he  writt^s,  "  my 
next  shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  doctor  Mantoii's 


sermons,  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and 
prepared  me  to  be  a  high-churchman,  that  I 
might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him 
more."  Jl^wd's  Athcn.  Oxon.  ml.  II.  Cala- 
viy's  Life  of  Ba.xter,  vol.  II.  and  Contin.  vA.  I. 
Addend,  to  vol.  I.  of  Palmer  s  Noricon.  Mem. 
NeaPs  Hist.  Purit.  vol.  IF.  chap.  j).  Toiil- 
tain's  Ed. — M. 

MAN  rU ANUS,  the  poetical  name  of 
Biittiita  Sp.ignuih,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1448,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  Spagnuoli  family.  He  entered 
into  the  order  of  Carmelites,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  various  cities  and  under  different 
masters.  He  was  particularly  attached  to 
Latin  poetry,  but  witliout  neglecting  graver 
studies,  as  appears  from  Jiis  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  bore  se- 
veral important  offices,  and  undertook  many 
journeys,  and  was  finally  made  general  of  his 
order  in  15 13.  He  died  in  15 16,  and  was 
honoured  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  with  a  marble  statue  crowned  with 
laurel.  The  fa.iie  of  Mantuunus  as  a  1-atin 
poet  once  stood  so  high,  that  some  writers 
placed  him  in  parallel  with  his  fellow  towns- 
man Virgil ;  nay,  a  brother  Carmelite  express- 
ed great  indignation  that  one  who  was  a  good 
Christian  as  well  as  poet  should  not  be  placed 
above  any  pagan  whomsoever.  He  at  least 
surpassed  him  in  facility  of  composition,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  written  above  5^,000  verses. 
An\ong  those  who  held  him  in  great  esteem, 
was  Erasmus;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eUler  Scaliger  ranks  him  with  mere  versifiers. 
The  most  reasonable  judgment  of  his  merit  *■ 
seems  to  be,  that  he  is  not  without  poetical 
genius,  especially  in  the  performances  of  his 
youth;  but  that  he  at  length  abused  Jiis  promp- 
titude in  writing  to  such  a  degr.e,  as  to  pour 
forth  turbid  streams  of  verse  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  value.  Although  in  some  of  his  pieces 
he  displays  much  zeal  for  religion  and  its  mi- 
nisters, yet  he  has  satirised  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  with  a  freedom  that  has  given  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  communion,  liis  "  Poe- 
tical Works"  were  published  entire  at  Bologna, 
folio,  1502,  and  at  Antwerp,  four  volumes  oc- 
tavo, 1576.  Parts  of  them  have  been  printed 
separately.  LiJ,  Gerald.  Baillet.  'Tiraboschi. 
—  A. 

M.\NUEL,  (CoMNENus,)  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, son  of  the  emperor  John  Comne- 
nus,  was  appoints  d  successor  to  his  lather  at 
his  death  in  1 139,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder 
brother.  This  appoiiivmenc  was  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  soldiery,  with  whom  Wanue! 
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was  a  favdurite,  on  account  o.fhis  mn'tial  qua-  man  and  the  Greek  churches;  ?nd  he  was  at 
lities.  The  Byzantine  historians  give  descrip-  lengtlj  obliged,  in  1 156,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
tions,  almost  bordering  on  romance,  of  the  the  Norman  prince,  and  renounce  his  con- 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  warlike  prow-  quests,  retaining  only  the  shadow  of  a  nominal 
ess,  of  their  hero,  \''ho  seems  in  these  respects  sovereignty.  In  the  mean  time,  Manuel  had 
to  have  equalled  the  most  renowned  champions  been  engaged  in  person  against  the  Servians, 
of  chivalry.  At  the  same  time  no  one  sur-  who  had  invaded  some  of  the  neighbouring 
passed  him  in  luxury  and  dissolute  indulgence  provinces,  and  were  assisted  by  the  Hunga- 
during  the  intervals  of  peace.  Soon  after  his  rians.  He  not  only  repulsed  them  with  great 
accession  he  marched  into  Asia  with  a  power-  loss,  but  took  and  destroyed  several  of  their 
ful  army,  and  having  recovered  several  towns  towns.  In  a  progress  afterwards  through  his 
in  Phrygia  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  laid  siege  to  Asiatic  dominions,  he  was  sumptuously  en- 
their  capital  Icouium.  He  was  notable,  how-  tertained  by  the  princes  of  the  west,  who  had 
ever,  to  reduce  this  Important  place;  and  after  either  forgotten,  or  did  not  choose  to  notice, 
securing  the  frontiers  by  garrisons,  he  returned  his  supposed  ill  faith  to  the  crusaders.  An 
to  Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  the  insult  which  on  his  return  he  received  from 
capital,  he  married  Germana,  or  Irene,  sister-  the  Turks,  induced  him  to  transport  a  power- 
In-law  to  the  German  emperor  Conrad;  but  ful  army  into  Asia,  with  which  he  struck  such 
this  connexion  did  not  prevent  him  from  en-  terror  into  the  sultan,  that  the  latter  sued  for 
gaging  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  niece  peace.  His  terms  were,  however,  rejected  by 
Theodora,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  subjects,  the  warlike  and  irritated  emperor,  who  haugli- 
Li  the  crusade  of  1 146  led  by  Conrad,  ISIanucl,  tily  sent  him  word  that  he  would  treat  with 
jealous  of  the  passage  of  a  number  of  ferocious  him  at  Iconium,  his  capital.  The  sultan 
bands  through  his  territories,  to  which  he  had  thereupon  occupied  the  passes  of  Zibrica,  and 
been  obliged  to  give  his  consent,  is  charged  as  the  emperor's  troops  were  on  their  march 
v/lth  having  used  artifices  for  their  destruction, 
and  particularly  to  have  caused  their  bread  to 
be  mixed  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  and 
to  havu  shut  against  them  the  gates  of  the 
towns  in  their  route,  which  last  was,  indeed, 
no  unjust  measure  of  precaution.  The  Latin 
historians  also  afhrm  that  he  privately  ac- 
quainted the  Turkish  sultan  with  the  designs 
of  the  crusaders. 


through  the  defiles,  made  a  sudden  and  de- 
structive attack  upon  them,  and  completely 
hemmed  them  in.  While  in  this  distressful 
situation,  Manuel  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
an  overture  from  the  sultan  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  immediately  concluded.  He 
marched  back  his  army;  and  when  freed  from 
the  danger,  dishonourably  refused  to  perform 
tlie  conditions.     The  Turks,  in  their  resent- 


Roa;er,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  exa.sperat-    ment,    made   an   incnrsion  into  Phrygia,  and 


-cd  at  the  contemptuous  treatment  his  embas- 
sadors had  received  from  the  Byzantine  court, 
took  occasion  of  some  tumults  "in  the  isle  of 
Corfu,  then  belonging  to  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  it  in 
1146;  after  which  he  plundered  Corinth, 
I'hebes,  and  other  towns  in  Greece,  and  in- 
sulted Constantinople   itself.     Manuel   there- 


cruelly  wasted  it  by  fire  and  sword,  but  being 
surprised  by  the  imperial  troops,  were  entirely 
cut  off;  and  this  blow  rendered  them  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Having 
now  no  foreign  enemies  to  contend  with,  INIa- 
nuel  engaged  in  religious  contests,  and  disturb- 
ed the  church  by  his  endeavours  to  introduce 
heterodox  opinions.      As  his  life  drew   to  a 


upon  assembled  a  great  fleet,  with  which  he  close,  he  atoned  after  the  usual  mode  for  his 

repulsed  the  Normans,  and  recovered  Corfu,  past  debauchcricfr,  by'  putting  on  the  monastic 

He  then  carried  the  war  into  the  dominions  of  habit,  in  which  he  died  in  1 177,  after  a  busy 

his  enemy,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  and  eventful' reign  of! ^thirty  eight  years.     By 

provinces  of  Apiilia  and  Calabria,  by  means  of  his  second  vPiie, 'Maria,   a  L.uin   princess  of 


his  lieutenant  Michael  Pala:ologus.  He  even 
entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  Italy  and  the 
■western  empire,  and  aided  the,ci,ties  of  Lom- 
bardy  in  their  resistance  to  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbaros.sa.  He  attached  to  his  cause 
several  nobles  in  Rome  itself,  and  married  his 
niece  to  one  of  the  powerful  family  of  Frangi- 
pani.      His  expectations,  however,  were   dcr 


Antioch,  he  left  a:  young  son,  Alexius,    who 
succeeded  him. ' '  Uiiivers}  Hist.  Gibbon — A. 

MANUEL  (Pal.?e6logus)  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  in  rj^p,  was  second  son  of 
the  emperor  John  Pa!a;ologu3.  His  father, 
reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  cotnpelled  by  him  to  deprive  his 
eldest    son,  'Andronicus    of   sight,  associated 


feated  tliiough  the  jealousies  between  the'Rd-    Manueltd'  Ins  sce^tte,  which  now  ruled  over 
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-little  more  than  the  metropolis  and  its  imme- 
iliaie  district.  At  the  death  of  John  in  1391, 
Manuel  was  serving  by  compulsion  in  the 
•army  of  Bajazet.  On  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, he  made  his  escape  to  Constantinople, 
and  mounted  the  throne  -,  but  his  station 
vas  soon  rendered  a  most  unquiet  one  by  the 
resentment  of  Bajazct,  who  invested  his  capi- 
tal wiih  a  nii};hty  force.  A  great  Christian 
army  which  advanced  to  its  relief  under  Sigis- 
mund  king  of  Hungary  was  defeated,  and  the 
siege  was  closely  pressed.  Manuel  purchased 
a  truce  by  consenting  to  become  tributary  to 
the  lurk;  but  the  latter  soon  violated  his 
agreement,  by  adopting  the  cause  of  the  son 
of  Andronicu":,  Manuel's  elder  brother,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  empire,  and  added  a  civil 
war  to  the  other  evils  of  the  falling  state. 
Manuel  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
resigning  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  and  em- 
barked for  Venice.  Thence  he  made  a  pro- 
gress through  the  principal  courts  of  the  west, 
in  order  to  engage  the  sovereigns  to  contribute 
their  aid  for  the  defence  of  tlie  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  Mussulman  arms. 
lie  visited  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germa- 
ny, every  where  received  with  a  respect  in- 
ipired  by  the  dignity  which  he  preserved  in 
his  humiliated  condition,  and  with  the  com- 
miseration due  to  his  mifortuiics,  but  unable 
to  rouse  the  princes  to  any  ctVcctual  efforts. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  returned  in 
1402  to  the  Morea,  where  he  learned  the  news 
of  the  temporary  relief  of  Constantinople, 
through  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  by 
the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  delivered  capital,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  acclamations  by  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  against  liis  nephew  for 
his  compliance  with  the  Turks.  Manuel  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  and  his  competitor  was 
banished  to  Lesbos.  The  civil  wars  whicii 
ensued  between  the  sons  of  Bajazet  gave  an 
importance  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  of  which 
Manuel  availed  himself  by  joining  sometimes 
one  and  sonietimes  another  of  the  rivals,  so  as 
to  recover  several  provinces,  which  he  was 
suffered  pead-'ably  to  enjoy  till  his  death  in 
1425,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-six.  He  expired 
in  a  monk's  habit,  leaving  a  lamily  of  six  sons. 
Univ.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

MANUliL,  Don  Juam,  wa.s  son  of  the  in- 
fante D.  Manuel,  and  grandson  of  king  St. 
Fernando  of  Castile.  His  name  often  occurs 
in  Spanish  liistory  during  th.e  reigns  of  Fernan- 
do IV.,  and  of  that  trea<herous  assassin  Alon- 
so  XI.,  with  whom  he  was  sometimes  at  open 
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war;  but  having  at  length  eff.>cfed  the  m.iTw 
riage  of  liis  daughter  Costanza  with  the  in- 
fante i).  Pedro,  then  heir  of  Portugal,  peace 
was  established  between  them,  lie  was  pre- 
sent in  the  great  battle  of  Saiado,  October  28, 
'3^2 — a  memorable  day,  for  after  that  tremend- 
ous victory  Spain  was  never  more  f-ndangcnd 
by  the  yUrican  Moors.  As  they  were  march- 
ing to  meet  the  enemy,  he  invited  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal  to  dine  with  him  after 
the  battle  in  the  tent  of  the  Miramamolin. 
Juana  his  other  daughter  married  Henrique  of 
I'rastamara,  and  by  his  usurpation  was  made 
queen  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1347  ;  the  date 
in  his  epitaph  1362  is  erroneous. 

But  Don  Juan  Manudl  holds  a  still  higher 
rank  in  the  literary  than  in  the  political  history 
of  his  country.  Except  the  version  of  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  works  of  king  Alonso 
the  Wise,  his  writings  are  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Castilian  prose.  They  are  twelve  in 
number.  l.  Sumariode  la  Chr-juica  de  Kspana: 
this  is  an  abridgement  of  king  Alonso's  0>r«- 
tiica  Geral,  in  three  books.  2.  El  hbro  de  los 
Sabios.  3.  i-V  libra  de  Cavallero.  4.  El  libit 
del  Escudero.  5.  El  libra  del  Infante.  6.  El 
libra  de  CavallcroJ,  probably  a  treatise  upon 
horsemanship.  7.  El  libra  de  la  Caza.  8.  El  libro 
de  los  Enjeiios ;  Eiigati'.s  it  is  written  by  Nico- 
las Antonio  and  by  D.  Antonio  de  Capmanv, 
but  the  editor  of  the  Bibliothcca  i  lispana  has 
thus  corrected  it  from  a  MS.  in  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Madrid,  which  must  iiave  been  writ- 
ten during  Don  Juan  Manuel's  lifetime.  The 
error  had  perplexed  Nicolas  Antonio,  who 
knew  not  whether  the  book  related  to  frauds, 
or  stratagems;  but  it  is  thus  ascertained  to  be 
a  treatise  upon  military  engines,  which  would 
doubtless  throw  great  light  upon  the  subject, 
as  he  lived  precisely  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  their  greatest  perfection,  immediately 
bstorc  gunpowder  was  introduced  into  Kuropc 
by  the  Moors.  9.  FJ  libra  de  los  Cnr.lcres;  ^ 
book  of  poems.  Gonsalvo  Ar^ote  de  .Molina 
had  promised  to  edite  these,  but  unfortunately 
the  design  was  never  carried  into  effect.  lo. 
El  libro  de  hs  Exemplot.  1 1 .  El  libro  de  Us 
Consejos.  1 2.  Ell  Conde  Liicamr,  Of  all  these 
only  the  last  has  as  yet  been  published.  Ar- 
gotc  de  Molina  edited  it  in  1575,  and  it  was 
reprinted  in  1642.  It  is  u  kind  of  dialogue 
between  the  conde  Liicanor  and  his  friend 
Patronio,  in  which  the  latter  gives  bii>i  good 
advice,  and  illustrates  nil  his  precepts  by  some 
example.  Besides  these,  the  preface  to  the 
MS.  in  the  royal  library  enumerators  among 
his  writings  X,w  tihfos  de  lot  frayles  prediradores 
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fits  esianen  el  ]\Ionester:o  de  Penafic! ;  but  it 
should  rather  seem  that  these  must  have  been 
books  which  he  hud  given  or  lent  to  the  mo- 
nastery. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  writings 
of  Don  Juan  Manuel  should  be  published. 
His  poems  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
Coleccion  cle  Poesms  CastelLinas  Anterio-^vs  al 
Stglo  Xy.,  but  no  volume  of  that  collection 
has  appeared  since  the  year  1790,  and  we  fear 
it  is  at  a  stand.  Chratiica  dA  R.  Br  Al:nso  XI. 
Nic  Jtitsnio.  D.  Antonio  de  Capntaiiy  51  du 
Afontpalaii.     Duarte  Nunes  de  Leam.~R.  S. 

MANUZIO,   Aldo,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated 
printer  and  m"an  of  letters,  was  born  in  I447> 
at   Bassano  in  the  Roman  territory.     After  a 
common  grammatical  education,  he  was  sent 
to    Rome,    where    he    pursued   his   classical 
studies  under  Caspar  da  Verona;  and  remov- 
ing thence  to  Ferrara,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  Greek  from  Battista  Guarino.     Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  the  latter  city,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  give  private  lessons  to  Alberto  Pio, 
prince  of  Carpi,  and  to  Hercules  Strozzi,  after- 
Wards  a  distinguished  poet.     The  war  between 
the  Venetians'^and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1482 
obliged  Aldo  to  quit  that  city,  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  with  that  illustrious  prince  and  patron 
of  learning,  John  Pico  of  Mirandola.     He  af- 
terwards  visited   his  pupil  Pio  at  Carpi,  whi- 
ther Pico  also  came;  and  it  was  probably  in 
concert    with    these  two  enlightened  nobles, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  purses,  that 
he    undertook     to    set    up    a   printing-office 
at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  giving  correct 
and  elegant  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.     Aldo  is  said  to  have  opened  his  press 
in    1488,  hut  the  first  work  which  he  finished 
did  not  appear  till  1494.     Within  the  space  of 
about    twenty    years    he  had  printed   almost 
every  Greek  and   Latin  classic,  as  well   as  a 
number  of  other  books.     Of  all  these  editions, 
catalogues  have  been  given  by  various  biblio- 
graphers and  writers  on  typography.     One  of 
the  most  arduous  of  his  undertakings  was-  the 
entire  Greek  text  of  AiistcHle,  which,  at  vast 
labour  and  expence,  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  the  learned  world.     He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Italic  character,  called  the  Aldinc,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  senate  of  Venice  and  the  pope 
patents  for  its  exclusive  use  for  a  number  of 
years.     In  order  to  render  his  editions  correct, 
he  procured  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  best 
scholars  of  the  age  in  their  revision,  such  as 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Aleander,  and  others 
whose  iTomes  are  known  in  literature.    Among 
these,  has  by  some  been  reckoned  Erasmus, 


who  abode  some  time  in  the  house  of  d'Asola, 
the   father-in-huv  of   Aldo,   and  attended   his 
press;  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
Itis  volume   of  "  Adagia,"    which    alone,   ac- 
cording to  his  own  assertions,  underwent  his 
correction.     Aldo  likewise  established  a  kind 
of  academy  in  his  own  house,  at  M'hich  all  the 
learned  in   Venice   assembled  on   fixed   days, 
when   they   discussed   various   literary  topics, 
esp^'cially   the   choice  of  books  proper  to   be 
printed,  and  the  readings  to  be  preferred  in 
each.     This  academy  was  composed  of  Musu- 
ro,  Bembo,  Navagero,  Rinieri,  Egnazio,  Ra- 
musio,  and  several  other  men  of  eminence  and 
erudition.     Aldo  was  very  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  perpetual ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
survived    liim,  though   it  was   succeeded   not 
long  after  his  death  by  the  Venetian  academy- 
Andrea  d'Asola,  whose  daughter  Aldo  mar- 
ried, was  a  printer  of  Venice,  and  Aldo  ob- 
tained some  pecuniary  assistance  from  him  in 
his  undertakings.     They  printed  some  works  in 
conjunction,  and  in  fine,  entered  into  partner- 
ship.    The  wars  of  Italy,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded their  labours.     A  considerable  property 
which  Aldo   possessed   in   the   country  being 
confiscated,  he  took  much  fruitless  pains  foi* 
its    recovery.      Having    taken    a    journey   to 
Milan  in   ii;o6,  on  the  invitation  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the   senate,  he  had  tlie  misfor- 
tune of  falling  into  the  iiands  of  the  soldiels  of 
the    marquis    of   Mantua,   by    whom   he  was 
plundered  and  imprisoned ;  but  on  making  him- 
self known,  he  was  liberated  with  much   re- 
spect.    He  printed  little  during  the  six  subse- 
quent years ;  but  resumed  his   labours   with 
spirit  in   15 13  and  15 14,  and  was  closely  en- 
gaged in  his  employment,  when  he  was  carried 
off  by    disease    in    April    1515,   leaving   four    i 
young  children. 

Aldo  Manuzio  deserves  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  list  of  learned printos,  as  well  as  of  im- 
provers of  the  typographic  art.  He  is  said  to 
have  held  a  school  in  Venice  for  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  probably  the  same  occu- 
pation that  another  account  calls  delivering  a 
public  course  of  readings  in  that  city  oi  the 
best  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  a  practiae 
which  he  continued  for  several  years.  To 
many,  of  his  editions  are  prefixed  dissertations 
and  prefaces  of  his  own  composition  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  many  elegant 
letters  of  his  in  the  latter  tongue  have  becai 
printed  in  epistolary  collections.  He  published 
a  Latin  grammar  compiled  by  himself,  and  a 
treatise  "  De  Metris  Horatianis;  translated  va- 
rious pieces  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,,  ar.d 
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pnljlished-  a  Creek  dictionary.  He  was  visiteil 
by  all  learned  strangers  who  came  to  Venice  ; 
but  in  ortler  to  prevent  a  waste  of  the  time, 
wliich  he  could  so  well  occupy,  he  put  up  an 
inscription  over  his  study  door,  desiring  that 
visitors  would  tcU  their  business  in  few  words, 
and,  unless  they  had  something  important  to 
communicate,  soon  take  their  leave.  With  all 
his  attention  to  correctness,  it  was  not  possible, 
in  such  a  multiplicity  of  business,  to  avoid 
errors,  especially  in  his  Greek  editions.  He 
has  also  been  censured  for  too  great  boldness 
of  conjectural  criticism.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  persons  to  whom  literature 
is  more  indebted,  or  who  more  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  its  votaries.  Tirahoschi. 
F.xtr.  from  Rcmuard'm  ^lentil.  Mngaz, — A. 

MANUZIO,  l'AUt.0,  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  very  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  printer,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  15 12.  He  was  only  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  liis  maternal 
grandfather,  Andrea  Torresano  d'  Asola,  who 
carried  on  the  printing  business  und^r  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Aldo.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  literary  education  at  Asola, 
v/hencc  he  was  early  removed  to  a  more  learned 
instructor  at  Venice,  under  whom  he  made  an 
extraordinary  progress.  The  assiduity  with 
which  he  pursued  liis  studies  injured  his  health, 
and  obliged  his  physicians  to  enjoin  him  a 
cessation  of  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  them.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  1533,  Paulo  re-opened  the  printing-office 
which  had  been  shut  from  the  death  of  Andrea, 
and  conducted  the  business  under  the  joint 
names  of  the  heirs  of  Aldo  and  Andrea.  In 
1535  he  paid  a- visit  to  Rome,  on  the  promise 
of  an  establishment  there  ;  but  the  only  ad- 
vantage he  at  present  received  was  the  friend- 
ship of  some  learned  men  in  that  capital. 
After  his  return,  he  ope  led  an  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  twelve  young  men  of  family  in 
polite  literature,  a  task  for  which  he  was  ex- 
cellently qualified.  In  this  employment  he 
spent  three  years,  and  then  made  a  tour  through 
the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  best  libraries.  It  appears  that  he  after- 
wards resumed  rhc  business  of  education,  either 
on  public  or  private  plan,  since  in  a  letter 
wruien  from  Venice  in  1550  by  Robortello,  he 
is  spoken  01  as  an  eminent  schoolmaster  there. 

Thep irtnership ot  theManuzzi andTorrcsani 
was  dissolved  in  1540,  and  thenceforth  Paulo 
dati  1  his  editions  "  Apud  Aldi  filios,"  or  "  in 
Kdibis  PauUi  Manutii."  His  reputation  for 
learning  procured  him  several  oilers  of  pro- 


fessorships, and  among  the  rest,  an  invitation  in 
1555  to  a  chair  in  the  university  of  I'o  Jgna  j 
but  some  difficulties  arose  which  prevented  it 
from  taking  efl'ect,  wh.icli  was  also  the  case 
with  an  attempt  by  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este  to 
settle  him  at  Ferrara.  His  appointment  to 
superintend  a  priniing-oflicc  set  up  by  ih-; 
academy  of  Venice  gave  occasion  to  his  distin- 
guishing himself  in  his  proper  profession,  by 
several  very  elegant  and  accurate  works  ;  but 
this  institution  was  only  of  short  continuance. 
About  this  time  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  which  long  impeded 
his  studies;  at  length,  in  15^9,  he  was  perfectly 
cured  by  the  remedies  of  the  great  anatomist 
Fallopio. 

A  liberal  and  magnificent  plan  had  been 
formed  at  Rome  by  the  cardinals  Marcello 
Cervini  and  AlessandroFarnese,  for  tlie  printing 
of  all  the  most  valuable  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  printer  Antonio  Blado  had 
been  brought  from  Venice  for  that  purpose. 
He  had  engaged  Manuzfb  to  procure  him  fonts 
of  letters  and  other  tilings  necessary  -,  and  some, 
beautiful  editions  of  ancient  writers  were  pub- 
lished from  liis  press.  In  the  mean  time  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  and  the  sitting  of 
the  council  of  Trent  had  rendered  theological 
works  in  request,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
Vatican  editions  of  the  fathers  and  other  eccle- 
siastical writers  which  might  furnish  arms  to 
the  defenders  of  the  church.  In  order  to  unite 
correctnc>s  with  elegance  in  these  editions,  the 
pope  Pius  IV.  invited  Paulo  Manuzio  to  Rome 
on  a  moderate  salary,  with  the  expences  of  re- 
moval, and  he  arrived  at  that  metropolis  in  the 
summer  of  1561.  His  press  was  in  the  capitol, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  people,  whence  the 
works  printed  at  it  were  generally  dated  "Apud 
Pdullum  Manutium  in  xdibus  Populi  Romini." 
He  continued  in  this  employ,  assisted  by  several 
learned  men,  dijiring  nine  years,  at  the  b.mie 
time  keeping  open  his  press  at  \'cnice.  In 
1570,  either  dissatisfied- with  his  emoluments, 
or  finding  the  air  of  Rome  injurious  to  his 
health,  he  returned  to  \'ei)ice.  From  that 
period  he  had  scarcely  any  settled  residence, 
but  passed  some  time  in  Genoa  and  Milan,  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  take  his  dauglucr  from  a 
convcntin  which  hchad  lefther.  CiregoryXIlI., 
t'len  pope,  was,  however,  unwilling  to  part 
with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  stay  by  a 
pension,  which  permitted  him  to  devote  ail  his 
time  to  his  studies.  His  son,  Aldo,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  managing  the  printing  business 
at  Venice.  His  health  now  rapidly  declined, 
and  lie  expired  at  Roiiie  in  April  1574,  in  the 
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sixty-second  year  of  his  nge.  To  P?ulo  tlie 
learned  world  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
■works  of  his  own,  besides  those  of  others  which 
he  ushered  to  the  public.  His  singular  ad- 
miration of  Cicero  rendered  him  a  copious  and 
diligent  annotator  on  his  works,  which  passed 
several  times  throughhis  press.  lie  performed 
the  same  ofFice  for  Virgil,  anothtr  of  his 
favourites.  He  was  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  frequently 
adduced  inscriptions  an<l  other  monuments  iu 
the  elucidation  of  authors.  He  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  Roman  calendar,  which  he 
published  from  his  son's  press  with  two  tracts 
"  De  veterum  dierum  rationed'  and  "  Kalcn- 
darii  Romani  explicatio."  He  had  formed  the 
p!ar.  of  a  greit  vi'ork  in  which  every  topic  of 
Roman  antiquities  was  to  be  illustrated  ;  but  of 
this  he  only  published  an  essay  in  his  treatise 
"  De  Curia  Romana,"  1557.  He  was  the 
first  who  formed  a  collection  of  letttrs,  as  well 
Italian  as  Latin,  of  the  first  of  which  he  pub- 
lished three  books,  from  1542  to  1564  ;  of  the 
second,  one  book  in  1556.  His  own  letters  in 
both  th.ese  languages  may  be  compared  with 
the  best  of  other  writers.  Those  in  Latin, 
forming  twelve  books,  have  often  been  printed, 
and  are  truly  Ciceronian  in  the'r  style.  His 
Italian  letters  are  still  valued  for  their  unaffected 
elegance  and  simplicity.  Others  of  his  works 
are  "  Proverbs,"  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Elements," 
and  some  small  tracts.  Paulo  was  highly 
esteemed  and  applauded  by  many  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  his 
enemies  ;  one  of  whom,  Gabriel  Barri,  has 
brought  against  him  a  v/eighty  charge  of 
plagiarism,  particularly  with  respect  to  his 
commentaries  on  Cicero's  epistles.  But  Tira- 
boschi  finds  a  refutation  of  the  charge  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  it.  As  a  printer  he 
has  merited  high  praise,  on  account  both  of  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  editions.  'Tiraboschi. 
Extr.  from  Rcncuard  in  Moiithl.  Mag. — A. 

MANUZIO,  Aluo,  the  Younger,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1547.  His  fnther 
paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  and  him- 
self took  the  office  of  his  instructor.  His  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  extraordinary,  of  wliich  a 
proof  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  "  Collection 
of  elegant  Phrases  in  th.e  Tuscan  and  Latin 
Languages,"  printed  in  his  eleventh  year  :  it  was 
supposed,  however,  that  the  father's  assist^^nce 
in  this  compilation  contributed  to  the  son's  re- 
putation. Other  juvenile  works  at  different 
periods  marked  his  advance  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  he  soon  became  his  father's  assistant 
in  his  labours>  both  learned  and  typographical. 


He  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  printing  business  at  Venice.  He 
married  in  1572  a  lady  of  the  Giunti  family,  so 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  typography  ,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1574,  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Aldine  press  devolved  upon  him. 
lie  seems,  however,  to  have  been  less  calculated 
for  the  business  of  a  printer  than  for  the  pro- 
fession of  an  author,  in  whicli  latter  capacity, 
his  reputation  for  various  erudition  and  elegant 
taste  became  exceedingly  high.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1577  professor  of  belles  lettres  in 
the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery,  in  wliich 
young  men  designed  for  public  employments- 
are  educated.  This  office  he  held  till  1585, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at 
Bologna,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chaiies  Si- 
gonius.  His  "  Life  of  Cosmo  de'  INIcdici," 
published  in  the  same  year,  was  so  acceptubic  to 
the  great  duke  Francis,  that  he  received  an 
invitation  from  that  prince  to  the  chair  of 
polite  literature  at  Pisa  in  1^87,  the  conditions. 
of  which  were  too  advantageous  to  be  refused, 
although  he  was  at  the  same  time  inviti:d  to 
Rome  to  tlie  pr«fessorship  which  had  lately 
been  held  by  JNIuretus.  During  his  stay  at 
Pisa  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Floreniine 
academy,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  an 
eloquent  oration  "  On  the  nature  of  poetry." 
He  visited  Lucca  in  order  to  obt<iln  materials 
for  a  "  History  of  Castruccio  Castracani,"  which 
he  afterwards  published,  and  which  is  much 
praised  by  De  Thou.  The  Roman  pr.3fcssor- 
sjiip  being  kept  open  for  him,  he  removed 
thither  in  1588  ;  and,  with  the  intention  to 
spend  his  life  there,  caused  ]>is  whole  library 
to  be  brought  thither  from  Venice  at  au  in- 
convenient expence.  He  was  much  favoured 
by  Sixtus  v.,  who  assigned  him  an  apartinenli 
in  the  Vatican,  and  a  table  at  the  pope's  ex- 
pence.  Clement  VIIL  conferred  upon  him 
the  additional  employment  of  superintendant  of 
the  Vatican  press.  His  occupations,  together 
with  a  propensity  to  convivial  indulgences, 
prevented  him  from  making  any  conbiderable 
fiterary  exertions  alter  this  period  ;  and  his  life 
eame  to  a  premature  close  in  his  fifty-first  year, 
in  October  1597.  He  left  no  posterity,  and 
with  him  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Aldine 
press.  His  library,  consi.sting  of  80,000  vo- 
lumeSjCollected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
was  sold  piece-meal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Aldo  the  Younger  was  the  author  of  many 
performances  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  had  larger  views  of 
Jiterature  and  a  more  comprehensive-  genius 
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than  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  with  less 
elegance  and  depth  of  erudition  ;  nor  was  his 
diligence  and  aci-uracy  as  a  printer  equal  to 
theirs.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  was 
his  ten  volumes  of  "  Commentaries  on  all  the 
Works  of  Cicero,"  in  which,  however,  were 
some  of  his  father's.  His  "  Familiar  Letters," 
published  in  1592,  were  much  applauded  for 
purity  of  language.  Tiraboschi,  Extr.  from 
Rni  iiariJ  in  Monihl.  Mag. — A. 

MAkACCI,  Li;\vjs,  a  learned  Italian  ori- 
ental scl'oliir  in  t'le  seventeenth  century,  was 
bovn  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  16 12.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  clerks  regular 
of  the  mother  of  God,  and  applied  liimsclf  with 
distinguished  suci  ess  to  the  study  of  the  eastern 
languages,  particularly  the  Arabic.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  (his  tongue  occasioned  his  being 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  College 
of  Wisdoin,  wliich  lie  filled  with  no  liille  re- 
putation Pope  Innocent  XI.  who  respected 
him  not  only  for  his  learning  but  for  his  virtues, 
appointed  him  his  confessor,  and  would  have 
honoured  him  with  the  purple,  had  not  the 
humility  of  Marac.  i  led  him  to  decline  tliat 
distinction.  He  died  in  1700,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-eight.  He  had  a  considerable  share 
in  editing  the  "  Arabic  Bible,"  published  at 
Rome  in  1671,  in  three  volumes  folio;  and  he 
acquired  much  celebrity  by  publishing  at  Padua, 
in  1698,  "  Alcorani  Textus  Universus  Arabice 
et  Latine,"  in  two  volumes  folio.  His  ven^ion 
is  accompanied  with  notes,  a  refutation  of  the 
Mahometan  doctrines,  and  a  life  of  Mahomet. 
By  the  critics  in  the  Arabic  language,  several 
errors  have  been  detected  in  the  typography,  &c. 
of  this  work,  which,  however,  do  not  materially 
detract  from  the  author's  merit  in  gi\ing  to 
the  learned  world  so  laborious  a  production. 
Father  Simon  says,  in  the  "  Bibliothetjue 
choisie,"  that  the  author's  argumentative  talents 
do  not  appear  to  very  high  advantage  in  hiS' 
relutation  of  Mahomctanism,  and  that  he  affords 
greater  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Mussulman  writers,  than  v.-ith  philos^'phy  and 
<livinlty.  He  was  also  the  author  of  ''  Hie  Life 
of  Father  Leonardi,"  the  founder  of  liis  con- 
gregation, 16 1 7,  folio  ;  and  of  numerous  other 
pieces  which  are  enumerated  in  the  forty-first 
volume  of  father  Niceron's  "  Memoires."  Noitv. 
Diit.  Hht.—yi. 

MARALDI,  James-Philip,  a  learned  ma- 
thematician, astronomer,  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  in  the  year  1665,  at  Perinaldo 
in  the  county  cf  Nice,  which  had  been  already 
honoured  by  the  birth  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  celebrated  Cassini.     We  are  not  informed 


where  he  received  his  education  -,  but  we  are 
told  that  after  he  liad  for  some  time  successfully 
cultivated  literature,  the  bent  of  his  genius  led 
him  t(i  study  the  sublimer  sciences,  and  parti- 
cularly tiie  iTiathematics.  Having  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  vvhen  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  his  uncle  sent  for  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  settled  a  long  time,  that  he 
rnight  himself  superintend  his  studies,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  w  itwcssing  the  efforts  of  his 
genius  in  a  country  where  useful  and  extraor- 
diirary  talents,  both  in  natives  and  foreigners, 
were  at  that  time  mucli  cherished  and  en- 
couraged;. Under  such  a  tutor  IMaraldi  made  a 
wonderful  proficiencyj  and  soon  answered  the 
most  flattering  expectations  which  he  had 
formed  of  him.  To  his  uncle  he  implicitly- 
resigned  the  direction  of  his  studies  and  his 
maimers,  and  conceived  for  him  the  affection 
of  a  son,  which  met  with  an  equal  return. 
When  Cassini  found  that  his  nephew's  ad- 
vancement in  science,  his  extraordinary  dili- 
gence, and  his  accuracy,  had  qualifiod  him  to 
become  an  useful  assistant  in  his  astronomical 
labours,  by  tlie  direction  of  th<-  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  associated  him  with  hiniFclf  in 
making  observations  on  the  celestial  bodies. 
A  wide  field  was  now  opened  for  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  our  young  astronomer.  In 
making  his  observations  on  the  planets,  he 
found  that  Kepler  and  Bouillaud  had  incor- 
rectly determined  the  place  of  the  aphelion  of 
Jupiter.  Comparing  afterwards  his  observa- 
tions with  those  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
made  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chri^tian 
xra,  he  found  that  the  nodes  of  that  planet  had 
retrograded  more  than  fourteen  degrees,  and 
that  owing  to  tlieir  natural  motion  ;  and  he 
obser\'ed  and  accounted  for  other  phenomena' 
in  tlie  appearance  of  that  planet  and  its 
satellites.  After  an  assiduous  attention  toMarSj 
he  acknowledged  that  Kepler's  theory  of  that 
planet  was  so  perfect,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
could  be  added  to  it.  He  corrected,  however, 
some  trifling  inaccuracies  ;  and  he  found  that 
the  parallax  of  the  planet  was  less  by  one 
second,  than  had  been  determined  bv  Cassini  in 
1672.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  yetir 
1 7  14,  his  observations  were  occupied  by  Saturn; 
and  he  shewed  how  the  disappearance  of  his 
ring  at  that  time  confirmed  the  theory  of 
Huygens.  .He  also  bestowed  incredible  in- 
dustry in  perfecting  the  tables  of  Jupiter's  sa- 
tellites. The  results  of  liis  numerous  observa- 
tions he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  whom  they  afforded  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  und  particularly  his  discovery  that 
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the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  were  of  different 
•durations,  even  when  the  distance  of  their 
nodes  was  the  same'.  He  was  ii  ^w  justly  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  skilful 
astronomers. 

When  Maraldi  first  applied  himself  to  the 
•contemplation  of  the  heavens,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  forming  a  catalogue  uf  the  ;  :»efi  stars, 
more  perfect  and  comprelieiisi*  ;  th^n  that  of 
Bayer  :  an  object  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  of 
the  first  importance  in  astronomy  Frr  they 
are  considered  as  so  many  fixed  points,  to 
which  the  motions  of  the  com.n,  and  of  thi 
other  planets  that  are  under  tht.  are  referred. 
-Hence  will  appear  the  importance  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  ;  the  att,.innicnt 
ef  which  is  an  object  C/f  no  less  difficulty  r'lan 
it  is  of  nioment.  Howevi.r,  this  crifficuhi,  did 
not  deter  Maraldi,  who,  to  the  gv-it  -ijury  >  ; 
his  health,  applied  himself  to  observe  them 
with  the  most  constant  attention,  at  all  reasons 
of  the  year.  By  this  means  he  became  so  in- 
timate with  the  fixed  stars,  that  on  being  shewn 
any  one  of  them,  however  small,  he  could 
immediately  tell  to  whit  constellation  it  be- 
longed, and  its  place  in  that  constellation.  He 
has  been  known  to  discover  those  small  comets, 
which  astronomers  often  take  for  the  stars  of 
the  constellation  in  which  they  are  seen,  for 
want  of  knowing  precisely  of  what  stars  the 
constellation  consists,  when  others,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  with  eyes  directed  equally  to  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
see  any  thing  of  them.  Whenever  Maraldi 
found  it  necessary  to  relax  in  his  astronomical 
labours,  by  way  of  amusement  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  making  observations 
on  insects,  curious  petrifactions,  &c.  To  the 
subject  of  bees  he  paid  particular  attention,  not 
only  acquainting  himself  Mith  what  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  said  concerning  them, 
but  providing  himself  with  glass  hives,  that  he 
might  observe  their  labours  and  economy. 
On  these,  and  other  subjects  in  natural  history, 
he  drew  up  a  number  of  very  interesting  papers, 
which  were  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  are  inserted  in  dif- 
ferent i-olumes  of  their  memoirs.  In  the  year 
1699,  M.-iraldi  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
bodv.  In  1 700,  he  was  employed  under  Cas^ini 
ill  prolonging  the  French  meridian  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Irance,  .and  had  no 
small  share  in  completing  ic.  When  this 
business  was  finished,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy., 
where  the  astronomers  every  where  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  his  advice  and  assistance 
ia  making  their  observatious ;  and  Eustachio 


Manfredi  has  made  due  acknowledgments  of 
his  great  ohligations  to  him.  Being  come  to 
Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Clement  XI. 
he  assisted  at  the  assemblies  of  the  congregation 
then  sitting  in  that  city  for  the  purpos  of 
reforminr;  tlie  calendar.  Biancliiiii  also  av.\ded 
himself  of  his  advice  and  aid,  in  constructing 
the  great  meridian  line  at  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian.  While  he  continued  at  Rome,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  eclipse  of  the 
fourth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  in  the  upper  part  of 
his  circle  ;  from  which  he  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  its  inclination  is  three  minutes  less 
than  as  fixed  hy  Cassini.  In  1703,  Maraldi 
returned  to  Fi.ince,  with  a  rich  treasure  of 
subjects  in  natuial  history,  chiefly  collected  at 
Verona,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  the  year  17 18,  he  was  employed 
with  three  other  academicians,  in  prolonging 
the  Frrnch  meridian  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  th.it  kingdom.  Slili,  however,  the  greatest 
])art  of  his  time  was  occupied  within  the  walls 
of  the  observatory  of  Pari-,  where  he  was  in- 
cessantly enr.ployed  in  ob,  crving  every  thing 
that  was  curious  and  useful  in  the  motions  and 
phenon^ena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  mgenious 
applications  of  the  methods  laHi  down  by  Cas- 
sini, in  verifying  theories  with  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  be  acquainted  in  eorrecting 
other  theories  which  are  susceptwle  of  im- 
provement, and  in  completing  his  catalogue, 
i  his  la  t  mentioned  great  work  he  did  not  live 
entirely  to  finish  :  for  just  after  he  had  placed  a 
mural  quadrant  oJi  the  terrace  of  the  ob- 
servatory, in  order  to  observe  some  stars  towards 
tlie  north  and  the  aenitii,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in  Dxf^mber  1729,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  's  highly  commended  for 
seriousness,  mte'ri.y,  sincerity,  a  generous 
splrir,  the  puicst  morals,  and  an  intercfting 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  w-as  not  proud  of 
the  rank  which  .le  1.  Ic  -n  the  scientific  world, 
and  was  never  fticrc  gratificil  than  when  he 
cculd  rei.<-^.er  service  to  others,  by  communi- 
cating to  them  freely  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements whuh  he  had  made,  at  the  cxpence 
of  inconceivable  labour  and  application.  He 
did  not  J  r.blish  hi;-  catalogue,  or  any  other  of 
his  product:ous,hut  communicated  an  immense 
number  of  papers  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  are  inserted  in  their  "  ^le- 
nroirs,"  for  almost  every  year  from  1699  to 
1729,  and  not  uncommonly  several  papers  in 
tlie  same  year;  of  which  a  particular  list  may 
be  seen  in  Fabfonii  Vit.  Ital.  Doct.  Excel. 
Vol.  Fill.  Moreri.  Martin's  Biog.  Pbi-l. 
Hutt oil's  Math.  Dict.-^'^l. 
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HIARAN,  Pri'pentius,  a  learn<»d  French 
Benedictine  of  the  ccnpregation  of  tit.  M:iur, 
wns  born  at  Sezanne  in  Brie,  in  ilie  year  i68^. 
He  cmbraceil  the  ecclesiastical  life  at  tlic  age  of 
nineteen,  and  by  :he  productions  of  his  literary 
Jab>.uis  reflected  honour  on  his  own  industry 
and  on  his  order.  He  is  also  higlily  ]>raisod 
for  his  attachment  to  the  church,  and  for  the 
cxcelL-nt  qualities  of  his  heart,  which  cndeaivd 
bim  to  his  community.  Being  subjctt,  from 
his  too  sedentary  life,  to  frequent  headaches, 
he  sought  relief  in  repeated  bleeding ;  but, 
indulging  too  freely  to  that  practice,  he  brought 
on  a  dropsical  complaint,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  1762,  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  gave  the  |  ablic  a  good  edition 
of  "  The  Works  of  St.  Cyprian,"  and  sustained 
a  considerable  share  in  editing  those  of  '"  St. 
Basil,"  and  "  St.  Justin."  At  tbe  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  on  a  new  edition  of 
•'  The  Works  of  St.  Gregory  Naziaiizen," 
which  has  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  "  Divinitas  Domini  Jesu- 
Christi  manifestata  in  Scripturis  etTraditione," 
1 746,  folio ;  a  French  translation  of  the  pre- 
ceding in  17^1,  in  three  volumes  i2mo. -,  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  tlie  Fathers,  on 
theSuh^ect  of  miraculous  Cures,"  1754,  i2mo. ; 
"The  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Defence 
against  the  Charge  of  Vanity,"  17,6,  i2mo.  .S^Ci 
'I'hese  diffijrent  productions  are  more  creditable 
to  the  author's  erudition,  than  to  his  elegance 
or  precision  as  a  writer.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M, 

MARANA,  GiANPAUoLo,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  horn  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family 
at  or  near  Genoa,  in  1642.  He  received  a 
hbsral  education,  and  having  turned  his  at- 
tention to  politics,  was  involved,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Raphael 
dclU  J "orre  to  deliver  Genoa  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was,  in  coiisequence,  put  i:i  prison, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  On  hlj  libera- 
tion he  employed  himself  in  writing  an  account 
of  this  onspiracy,  and  of  the  war  between  the 
republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  took  a 
journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
documents.  He  spent  some  years  in  the  conir 
position  f  this  work,  strictly  watched  by  the 
spies  of  government,  and  even  partly  under 
confinement.  Wlien  it  was  finished,  his  ma- 
nuscript was  examined  and  seized  upon,  nor 
could  he  get  n  ri.stured  to  him  for  publication. 
In  1681  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  went  to 
France,  to  the  interests  of  which  he  had  long 
been  secretly  attached  ;  and  from  memory  and 
tlie  m.  Morials  he  had  preserved,  he  recomposed 
his  work  at  x.yoiis,  and  published  it  in  16S2, 


under  the  title  of  "  La  congiura  di  RafacHo 
della  Torre,  con  Ic  mosse  deila  Savoia  contra 
la  Rupublica  di  Genova."  He  then  went  to- 
Paris,  M'here  he  met  with  several  patrons  among 
the  persons  in  power,  who  engaged  liim  in 
writing  a  piece  in  justifrsation  of  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  (ienoa.  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  has  perpetuated  his 
name,  was  "  The  Turkish  Spy,"  written  in 
French,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1684,  3"<f  which  lie  continued  to  the  sixth. 
This  is  a  miscellany  of  anecdotes  and  adventure!, 
partly  true,  partly  fictitious,  interspersed  with 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics..  At  its  first 
appearance  it  became  extremely  popular,  and 
the  three  first  volumes  were  much  applauded  : 
the  three  latter  were,  less  so  ;  and  the  work^ 
although  it  has  given  birth  to  several  otherv 
upon  the  same  model,  is  now  almast  forgotten^ 
It  shows  a  man  who  had  read  and  thought  011 
a  variety  of  topics,  and  possessed  vivacity  and 
imagination,  but  who  ouly  skims  the  surface, 
and  is  little  sollicitous  about  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  his  representations.  -Marana  lived 
in  Paris  in  a  state  of  decent  mediocrity,  till 
1689,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  solitude  in  169 1.  Monri.  N:uv. 
Diet.  Hiil.—A. 

MARATTI,  CiinLo,  a  painter  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  1625,  ^^  Camerino  in 
the  Rlarche  of  Ancona.  From  his  infancy  ho 
displayed  such  a  decided  inclination  for  the  art 
of  design,  that  there  could  be  no  deliberation- 
concerning  his  future  profession  ;..  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he. 
had  an  uterine  brother  who  practiced  painting. 
After  receiving  .some  instructions  from  him, 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
where  he  remained  nineteen  years,  cmplovtd 
in  copying  die  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  painted  so  many  madonnas,  that  his  cotem- 
poraries,  envious  of  his  merit,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Carluccio  delle  JNIadonnine,  and  as- 
serted that  he  could  paint  nothing  besides. 
He  showed^  however,  by  a  pictiure  of  Con- 
stantine  destroying  the  idols,  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  by  his  works  in  three, 
chapels  of  St.  Isidore,  that  his  genius  was  by 
no  means  limited  to  one  class  of  figures..  By. 
these  performances  he  attracted  thenotice  and. 
patronage  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  and  of, 
several  succeeding  pontitTs,  by  one  of  m  horn,, 
Clement  XL,  he  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Christ.  The  same  pope  remedied  the  ir-- 
regularity  of  his  morals  by  giving  him  a  wife,, 
with  whom  he  passed  forty  years  of  his  life.! 
Carlo  Maratti  was  an  nmiable  man  in  private.. 
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life,  rrilcl,  nffable,  cliaritable,  just  to  tlie 
merits  of  others,  and  much  attached  to  his  art. 
Though  modest,  he  was  lively  in  conversation, 
and  quick  at  repartee.  To  a  Roman  prince, 
who  complained  of  the  high  price  of  his  works, 
he  replied,  "  that  the  world  had  incurred  a 
great  debt  to  the  famous  artists  his  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  come  to  be  paid  the  ar- 
rears." He  collected  a  number  of  their  sketches 
and  designs,  and  assiduousi)'  promoted  the 
study  of  their  works.  He  formed  himself  upon 
them,  and,  like  Brutus,  was  called  at  Rome 
"  The  last  of  the  Romans."  He  was  ac- 
.quainted  with  all  parts  of  his  art,  was  learned 
in  history,  allegory,  architecture  and  per- 
spective. He  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  noble  airs  of  his  heads,  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair,  the  fine  form  and  graceful  disposition 
of  the  hands  and  feet.  He  wrought  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  taught  his  pupils  when  he 
could  no  longer  execute.  At  length  he  became 
blind  and  bed-rid,  and  died  in  1713,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.  The  works  of  this  painter 
were  highly  prized  in  his  life-time,  and  have 
retained  their  value  since  his  death.  The 
principal  of  his  performances  are  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  of  other  towns  in-Italy  :  a  number 
of  theni  have  beta  engraved  by  different 
masters.  He  himself  etched  several  plates 
from  Raphael,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  others. 
D'ArgaiviHe.      Pilhbigtcns  Diet.— A. 

MARC- ANTONIO,  see  Raimondi. 

MARC  A,  Peter  de,  one  oFthe  most  cele- 
brated prelates  of  the  Galilean  church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  of  Beam,  and  born  at  Gant 
in  that  principality,  in  the  year  i  594.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  classics  and  the  belles  lettres 
at  Auch,  and  then  went  through  his  course  of 
j^ilosophy  under  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse, 
/afterwards  he  studied  the  law  during  three 
years,  and  at-the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  was 
nominated  by  Lewis  Xlll.  counsellor  in  the 
sovereign  council  of  Pau.  He  found  himself 
the  only  Catholic  in  that  court ;  but  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  he  main- 
tained perfect  harmony  with  his  brethren. 
Soon  afterwards  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
wnom  he  haa  several  children.  In  the  year 
1 6 17,  the  king  having  published  an  edict, 
ordaining  that  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
catholic  churches  and  ecclesiastics  at  Beam, 
of  which  .the  Protestants  had  taken  possession, 
should  be  restored  to  them,  the  council  of  Pau 
refused  to  verify  it,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  king,  requesting  that  no  alteration  might 
take  place  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     In  these 


circumstances  the  catholic  nobility  depute<f  de 
Marca's  father  to  attend  his  majesty,  vi'ith  me- 
morials drawn  by  his  son,  urging  the  king  to 
repair  in  person  to  Beam,  and  giving  assurances 
that  such  a  step  would  produce  immediate 
submission  to  his  majesty's  pleasure.  This 
advice  was  followed,  arjd  the  edict  registered  ; 
after  wliich  the  king  changed  the  Council  of 
P.ui  into  a  parliament,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
special  favour  towards  RI.  de  Marca,  for  his 
a<(dress  in  this  business,  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  president  a  mortier  in  the  same,  and 
nominated  him  his  commissary  for  carrying  the 
royal  edict  into  execution.  Great  commendi- 
tions  arc  bestowed  upon  our  president  on 
account  of  the  diligence  and  prudence  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  delicate  appointment,  as  well  as  of  his 
successful  zeal  in  bringing  back  the  reformed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  While 
engaged  in  these  employments,  he  published 
sonv?  controversial  treatises,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In  the  year  1739, 
being  called  to  Paris  by  the  affairs  of  his  pro- 
vince, he  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  state  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
confirmed  the  reputation  which  he  possessed 
for  learning  and  abilities,  by  publishing  his 
"  History  of  Beam,"  in  folio.  At  this  time 
the  contest  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  claims 
and  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  which, 
with  some  intermission,  had  subsisted  for  ages 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  had 
been  revived  with  great  ardour  by  the  partizans 
of  the  latter.  Among  others,  M.  Hersent, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  "  Optatus  Gallus," 
published  an  artful  defence  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions, in  the  form  of  a  satire  on  the  policy 
of  cardinalRiehelieu,which,it  pretended,  aimed 
at  a  separation  between  the  Gallican  church 
and  Rome,  similar  with  the  schism  produced 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  England  ;  and  the  erection 
of  a  patriarchate  in  France,  in  the  person  of 
his  eminence.  To  counteract  tlie  effects  of 
this  work,  cardinal  Richelieu  employed  the  pen 
of  M.  de  Marca,  who,  in  1641,  published  his 
work  entitled,  "  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  sive,  de  Libcrtatibus  Ecclesla;  Gallicre," 
in  folio.  This  very  learned,  argumentative, 
and  temperate  vindication  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  French  church  and  state,  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  those  Catholics 
who,  though  steadily  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  had  the  spirit  to  resist 
tlie  tyranny  and  injustice  of  its  aspiring  pontiffs  ; 
but  in  the  court  of  Rome  it  excited  no  little 
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indignation  against  the  author,  of  winch  he  Toulouse  were  no  longer  delayed,  and  he  was 

•con  felt  the  eflects.  installed  in  that  see  in    165;.     In  tlic  same 

111  the  year  1642,  M.  de  Marca,  who  had  year,  he  presided  over  the  provincial  assembly 

been  several  years  a  widower,  was  nominated  of   the    clergy  held    at  Montpelier,    and  was 

by  the  king  to  the   bishopric  of  Conscrans  ;  elected  deputy  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 

but  found  that  the  resentment  conceived  against  clergy  at  Paris.     In    1658,   he    was   made  a 

him  at   Rome,   on  account   of  the  doctrines  minister  of  state,  and  followed  the  king  in  his 

maintained   in  his  "  De  Concordia,"   was  so  journey   to   Lyons ;   after  which   he  presided 

great,  rliat  obstacles  were    interposed    to    the  over  tlic  slates  of  Narbonnc,  upon  tlic  death  of 

dispatch   of   his  bulls   for  consecration.     His  the  archbishop.     In  the  following  year,  after 

work  being  referred  to  a  committee  of  cartlinals  cardinal  Mazarine  had  concluded  a   peace  at 

for  examination,  the   business  was  protracted  St.  John  de  Luz,   the  arciibishop  was  sent  to 

to  such  a  length,    that  more  than  five  years  Noussillon,   for   tlic  purpose  of  determining, 

elapsed  before  he  obtained   those  instruments,  with  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

In  order  to   bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  he  the  precise  limits  between  France  and  Spain, 

tarnished    his    honour,    by    rttracting    or   ex-  according  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  ancient 

plaining  away  every   sentiment  which  he  had  geoj^raphers,    separating     Gallia    Narbonensis 

advanced,  that  gave  offence  at  Rome,  and  by  from  the  latter  province  -,  for  which  particular 

declaring  his  unreserved   submission   of  what  appointment    he    was    well    qualified    by   his 

he  had  M-ritten,  or  might  in  future  write,   to  learning.     Upon  the  death  of  cardinal  Mazarine 

the  sovereign  judgment  of  the  apostolic   see.  in  1661,  M.  de  Marca  was  one  of  the  persons 

Having  by  this  unmanly,  time-serving  policy,  selected  by  the  king  to  preside  oyer  ecclesiastical 

appeased    the  resentment  of  the  papal  court,  affairs;   and  in   1662,   when  the  archbishopric 

his  bulls  were  expedited,   and  he  was  first  or-  of  Paris  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 

dained  priest   and   then   consecrated  bishop  in  resignation  of  cardinal  de  Retz,   he  was  nomi- 

the  year   1648.     Three  years  before  this  busi-  nated    by    the  king   to  that   dignity.     He  did 

ness  was  terminated,   he  had  been  sent  into  not   live,  however,  to   take  possession  of  thi« 

Catalonia    to    fill   the  high  post  of  the  king's  see,  but  died  just  after  he  had  received  his  bulls 

visitor  general,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  of  translation,  when  about  the  sixty-eighth  year 

justice,    government,     the    finances,    and    the  of  his  age.     M.  de  Marca  possessed  profound 

army.     '1  hese  employments  he  discharged  till  erudition,   a  fine  understanding,  and  an  extra- 

the  year  1651,  and  acquitted  himself  in  them  ordinary  genius  for  business  and  intrigue.     He 

with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability,  and  so  was  a  great  politician,   a  good  cItII  lawyer,   a 

much   to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Catalonians,  learned  divine,  and  an  able  critic.     But  he  did 

that  when  in  1647  ^^  ^'■^^  attacked   by  a  dan-  not    maintain    an     honourable    consistency   of 

gerous   illness,   the  city  of  Barcelona,  among  character,  and  never  scrupled  to  make  his  prin- 

others,  performed  solemn  prayers,   and  made  ciples  give  way   to   his    interest   or   ambition, 

public  vows  for  his  recovery.      After  his  return  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  dictated  to 

to  his  native  cour.try,  he  was  chosen  deputy  of  his  secretary  Baluze  a  "  A  Treatise  on  the  In- 

his    province  at  the  general   assembly  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope,"  with  the  design  of  re 

French  clergy ;  and   in   1652,   as  a  reward  for  commending  himself  to  the  purple.     The  best 


his   services    in   Catalonia,  he  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Toulouse.     In  this  instance  he 
again  met  with  opposition  at  Rome  to  the  dis 
patch  of  his  bulls,   owing  to  insinuations  pro 
pagat'.d    there    that    he    was    a    favourer    of 


edition  of  his  famous  work  "  De  Concordia," 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Ballize  in 
1704,  folio;  in  which  the  retractations  and 
concessions  with  which  he  purchased  the  papal 
bull  in  1648,  were  by  his  order  directed  to  be 


Jansenism.     This  opposition   lasted  more  than  omitted,    and  the  work    given    in  its   original 

two  years,  and  would  have  continued  longer,  state.      His   other    productions,    besides    the 

says  M.  Baluze,  if  pope  Innocent  X.  had  not  "  History  of  Beam,"  already  mentioned,  are, 

published  his  constitution  against  the  doctrines  "  Marca  Hicpanica,"  1688,  folio,  containing  a 

of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.     This  circumstance  curious  and  valuable  geographical  and  historical 

afforded  our  prelate  an  opportunity  of  conci-  description  of  Catalonia,   Roussillon,  and   the 

liatingthe  papal  court,  by  the  active  pjrt  which  neighbouring  countiics  ;  "  Dissertatio  de  pri- 

he  took,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  French  clergy,  niatu  Lugdunensi,  et  Ceteris  primatibus,"  1644, 

during  the  years  1653  and  1654,  in  promoting  octavo;    «' Epistola  ad    Henric.    Valesium   de 

the  reception  and  e.Nccution  of  that  bull.     After  Tempore  quo   prinium  in  Gailiis  susccpta  est 

chi.s,  the  requisite  forms  for  his  translation  to  Cliristi  Fides,"  1658,  octavo;  '*  An  .Account 
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of  ivliat  passed  in  the  Assemblies  of"  the  Bishops    noble  family,  in   1686.     Hjs  fathec,  who  was 


in  1653,  on  the  Subject  of  the  five  Propositions," 
1657,  quarto;  a  posthumous  collection  of 
"  Theological  Treatises,"  some  in  Latin,  and 
others  in  French,  edited  in  1668,  quarto,  by 
the  abbe'  de  Paget,  a  relation  of  the  archbishop; 
two  volumes  of  "  Opuscula,"  which  are  also 
posthumous,  and  were  given  to  the  public  by 
M.  Baluze,  one  in  1669,  ^nd  the  other  in  1 681, 
in  octavo,  &c.  Dupin.  Moriil.  Nou-v.  Did, 
Hijt.—M. 

MARCELLINUS,  pope,  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  succeeded  Caius  in  the  see  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  296.  He  was  accused  by  the 
donatists  of  having  apostatized  under  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution,  when,  they  maintained,  the 


much  attached  to  poetry  and  music,  brought 
up  his  three  sons  from  childhood  to  tj^e  prac* 
tice  of  those  arts.  UctrcdetLo,  liowevcr,  who 
was  the  youngest,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  up  a  violin ;  til!  once,  being  pre- 
sent when  his  brother,  Alessandro  was  playing 
before -a  lady  of  distipclion,  the  lady  asking 
whether  i  Z'^.tQOiwa-..  able  to  do  any  thing. 
"  Noihing-|§fi/4,3AJe5sa,iidro)  but,  parry  niy 
fiddle-case.''  .  jj^hls^ijontemptuoiis  expression 
so  stung-  I>pnedetto,;tl?en.at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, that  for  three  years  he  scjarcely  spt  his- 
foot  out  of  (foors,  and  spent  the  wliole  time  in 
study.  _  After  his;4father's  death,  he  _  visited 
Florence  fox  hjs  impTOvempi;^^  in  tjie  Tuscan 


fear  of  death  induced  him  to  deliver  up  the    dialect.    .On.  his.,rj?tiirn^  tp..,yen^,C9,  he  took 
Scriptures  to  be  burnt  by  the  pagans,  and  to  '     '  '  ''         -^       -'•   •     .    .       •      . 

offer  incence,to  the  gods.     The  proof  of  this 
charge  they  rested  on  the  acts  of  a  council  said 
to   have   been   convened   at  Sinuessa,   to  take' 
cognizance  of  his  guilt;  before  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  confessed  liis  fault,  condemned, 
and  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon  him- 
self.    From  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  no; 
such  council  was  held  at  Sinuessa,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  its  pretended  acts  are  a  forge- 
ry.    On  the  other  h.and,the  innocence  ofMar- 
cellinus  was  ably  defended  by  St.  Augustine, 
in  his  treatise  against  Petilian;  and  Theodoret 
afHrms,  that  he  acquired  great  glory  during  the 
persecution.     We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
cerning him,  excepting  that  he  presided  over  the 
Roman  church  eightyearsand between  thrceand 
four  months,  and  died  in  the  year  304.      1  he 
cliurch  of  Rome  honours  him  as  a  saint  and 
martyr;  but  his  martyrdom  may  be  questioned. 
Tkeodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.   lib.  i.  cap.  2.      Platlna. 
Dujiii.     Moral.     Boiver. — M. 
MARCELLINUS.     See  Ammianus. 
MARCELLINUS,  count  of  Illyria,  under 
the  emperor  Justinian,  drew   up   a   chronicle 
commenting  with  the  year  579,  in  which  that  of 
Jerome  ends,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  fourth 
consulate  of  Justinian,  in  534.     It  was  after- 
wards   continued   to  566.      It  is  much  com- 
mended   by  Cassiodorus,    who  says  that   the 
count  also  composed  a  very  minute  description, 
in  four  books,  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem. 
His  chronkle   is  extant,  and  was  first  printed 
in  the  hixteenth  century  by  Schoonhovius.     It 
has  since  been  published  by  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  still   more  correctly  by  father  Sirmond. 
Vossii  Hist.  Lat.     Morerl. — A. 

MARCELLO,    Benedetto,    an    eminent 
musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Venice,  of  a 


musical  lessons  from,  G.^^par;ni,  and  arrived  at 
great   proficiency   both  as  a  performer  and  a 
composer.     He  also  cultivated  his  poetic  vein, 
and  published  a  collection  of  a  hundred  son- 
nets, some  dra.mas  for  music,  and  other  pieces. 
He  .frequented   public   spectacles  of  all  kinds, 
and  parties  of  pleasure,,  and  was  immersed  in 
a  life  of  gayety,  .when  an  accident  happened 
that    impressed  him   with   a   seriousness    and 
devotional  spirit  which  ever  after  cliaracterised 
him.     In  171 8,  as  he  was  .attending  public  ser- 
vice at  the  festival  of  a  saint,  a  tombstone  on 
which  he  stood  before  the  high  altar,  gave  way, 
and  he  sunk  in  up  to  his  bregst.     Taking  this 
for  a  warning  from  Heaven^  he  began  imme- ^ 
diately  to  \yjij;iidraw.froni  company,  and  dcVote 
himself  to  pipus  exercises,  and  he  made  a  com- 
mencement  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Redemp- 
tion, which, 'however,    he    never   completed. 
In   1 722  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Teatro 
alia  Moda,"  which  was  a  keen  and  hvely  satire 
on  the  opera  composers,  singing-masters,  and 
singers  of  his  time,  and  which  became  very 
popular.       A    collection    of  soimets    entitled 
"  Sonetti  a  Dio"  were  the  prelude  to  the  great 
work  by  which  he  is  especially  known.     This 
appeared  in  1724  and  1  726,  in  eight  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  "  Estro  Poetico- Armonico, 
Paraphrasi  supra  i  primi  50  Salmi,"  of  which 
the  music  was  by  himseU,  and  the  poetry  by 
Giustiniani.     To  the  first  volume  was  prefixed 
a   long  and  learned  preface,  displaying  much 
musical  reading.     It  was  received  with  great 
applause,  both  in  Italy  and  in  variofls  foreign 
countries;  and  the  Psalms  of  i\Iarcello  were 
favourite    performances    both  in  church   and 
chamber    music.      Doctor  Burney,  however, 
speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms.     "  N^t 
dazzled  by  the  hyperbolical  praises  of  Aiga- 
rotti  or  Avison,  1  have  conscientiously  exa- 
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mined  the  whole  eight  volumes  of  the  Italian 
edition,  and  find,  though  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  work,  that  the  author  has  been 
over-praised;  as  the  subjects  of  many  of  his 
fugues  and  airs  are  not  only  common  and  old- 
fashioned  at  present,  but  were  far  from  new 
at  the  time  these  Psalms  were  composed." 

Neither  the  devotional  cliaractcr  nor  the 
musical  and  literary  turn  of  Marcclio  prevent- 
ed him'  from  engaging  in  the  duties  of  public 
life.  He  successively  held  several  offices  in 
the  Venetian  statj,  of  which  the  last  was  that 
of  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Brescia.  In 
that  city  he  died,  generally  beloved  and  re- 
spected, in  1739.  ^!r.  Garth  of  Durham  adapt- 
ed the  music  of  Marcelloto  the  English  prose 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the 
work  by  subscription  in  eight  volumes  folio. 
Fabroni.  Ha'wkhn'i  and  Bwncy^  IJist.  »f  Alusic. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARCELLUS,  Marcus  Claudils,  one 
of  the   most  famous  generals  of  the  Roman 
republic,  was  tlescended  from  a  plebeian,  but 
an  ancient  and  consular  family.     He  entered 
early  into  the  military  service,  and   obtained 
many  honorary   rewards   for  his   valour  and 
conduct,    tie  had  risen  to  the  offices  of  curule 
edile,  and  augur,  during  the  war  witli  the  In- 
subrian  Gauls,  when  the  consuls  Furlus  and 
Flaminius,    after    a  victory   over   the   enemy, 
were  obliged  to  abdicate  on  account  of  some 
defect  in  their  election.     In  the  interregnurrv 
which  ensued,  IMarcelius  was  chosen  consul, 
with   Cn.   Cornelius  Scipio,   B.  G.  222.     At ' 
their  suggestions,  the  pacific  overtures  of  the 
Insubres  were  rejected,  who  thereupon  pro- 
cured tlie  succour  of  thirty  thousand  Gxsatx, 
a  Gallic  people  beyond  the  Alps,  led  by  their 
king  Viridomarus.       Both   consuls   took    the 
field,  and  Marcellus,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the    cavalry   and    a    small  body  of  infantry, 
marched  against  the  king  of  the  Gxsatx,  who, 
with  ton  thousand  of  his  troops,  had  invested 
Clastidium  in  Eiguria.     The  Gauls  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  both  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  when  Viridomarus,  descrying 
the  consul  in  front  of  his  troops,  spurred  his 
horje  forwards,  and  challenged  him  to  single 
combat.     Marcellus  instantly  rushed  upon  him, 
pierced    his    breastplate  v.ith  his  lance,   and 
throwing  him  to  the  ground,  dispatched  him. 
He  immediately  consecrated  his  spoils  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  and  attacking  the  enemy,  gained 
a  complete  victory.     Mediolaniun  (Milan)  the 
capital  of  the  Insubres,  soon  after  surrendered, 
and  the  war  was  terminated  in  the  same  cam- 
paign by  the  subjugation  of  liioubria,  wluch 


thenceforth,  with  Eigurin,  made  the  Roman 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  For  this  success 
a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Marcellus,  of  which 
the  noblest  ornament  were  the  cpiine  spoils 
(those  of  a  slain  king  or  general  of  the  enemy) 
which  he  was  the  third  Roman  who  had  ob- 
tained. How  high  a  distinction  this  was 
deemed,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  lines  relat- 
ing  to  him  in  Virgil's  prospective  view  of  the 
Trojin  progeny. 

Aspice  ut  injignis  spoliis  Mircelliis  opimis 
Ingreditur,  victorque  vires  supermiiict  ornncs  ! 

jEn.  ri. 

In  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  .Marcellus 
was  appoHited  praetor  of  Sicily,  and  had  equip- 
ped a  fleet  for  that  service,  when  the  event  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Canns  induced  the  senate  to 
send  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  survivors 
of  that  disaster,  assembled  at  Canusium.  Mar- 
cellus cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  who  were 
straggling  for  pillage,  and  threw  himself  into 
Nola,  which  was  threatened  by  Hannibal  with 
a  siege.  He  there,  by  his  affability,  recovered 
to  the  cause  of  Rome  one  Bantlus,  a  man  of 
great  influence,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Cannx,  and  gained  over  by  Hannibal ; 
and  he  gave  this  commander  a  consider- 
able check  before  Nola,  which  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Romans,  and  saved  the  place. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  C.  215,  one  of  the 
consuls  having  been  defeated  and  killed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  JMarcellus  was  unanimously 
elected  to  supply,  his  place.  But  a  thunder- 
storm happening  at  the  time  of  assembly,  the 
nobles,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  two  ple- 
beian consuls  at  a  time,  procured  a  declaration 
from  the  augurs  that  the  election  was  displeas- 
ing to  the  gods  ;  and  although  the  people 
would  have  persisted  in  their  choice,  Marcellus 
refused  to  accept  the  oflice  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  in 
his  stead.  He  was,  however,  continued  in  a 
proconsular  command  over  the  troops  at  Nola. 
Hannibal  having  again  invested  that  city,  Mar- 
cellus marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  a 
sharp  action,  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  re- 
treat with  considerable  loss  to  their  camp.  A 
proof  of  the  victory  he  obtained  was  the  deser- 
tion of  a  large  body  of  Hannibal's  cavalry,  who 
joined  the  Romans,  and  ever  remained  faithful 
to  their  cause.  In  the  year  B.  C.  215,  Mar- 
cellus was  again  unanimously  chosen  consul 
along  with  Fabius  Maximus;  and  thus  Rome 
was  defended  at  the  same  time  by  her  s-word 
and  her  shield,  the  epithets  given  to  these  two 
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great  commaiulers.     Mdrcellus  took  his  former 
station,    and    gained  a   tl^ird    advantage   over 
Hannibal  in  the  vicinity  of  Nola,  which  caused 
that  general  entirely  to  relinquish  the  design  of 
becoming  master  of  that  important  place.     At 
this  period  the  Carthaginian  interest  was  pre- 
valent in  Sicily,  and  Syracuse  was  entirely  in 
the   hands   of  two  of  Hannibal's  agents.     It 
was  therefore  thought  advisable  that  l\'larcellus 
should  be  sent  with  his  army  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  that  island.     His  appearance  inclined 
the  Syracusans  to  preserve  friendship  with  the 
Romans;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
two  emissaries  of  Hannibal,  were  obliged  'to 
tske  refuge  in  the  city  of  Leontium.     Marcel- 
his    immediately   led    his    troops    against    the 
Leontincs,  and  took  the  place  by  storm.     The 
two  fugitives  made  their  escape  to  Syracuse, 
■where  they  had  the  art  to  gain  to  their  party 
the  mercenary  soldiery,  by  whose  means  they 
became  masters  of  the  city,  and  were  elected 
its  praetors.     Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Marcellus  marched  thither,  and  invest- 
ed   Syracuse,    then    one    of  t-ie   richest   and 
strongest    places    in   that   part  of  the   world. 
His    proposals   for   accommodation   being   re- 
jected, he  laid  siege  to  it  both  by  land  and  sea, 
taking  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  upon 
himself,  whilst  the  prastor  Appius  commanded 
the  land  forces.     This  siege  w.is  rendered  very 
remarkable  by  the  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances of  the  great  Archimedes  for  its  defence 
(See  his  article).       By   their  means   the   first 
attempts  of  the   Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss;  and  Marcellus,  converting  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,   led   the   greater  part  of  his 
troops    against   the    revolted  cities   of  Sicily, 
many  of  which  he  reduced.      A  Carthaginian 
fleet  and  army  arrived  during  this  period,  and 
iuccours  were  also  brought  to  the  Romar.s, 
both    these  states  seeming  resolved   to  make 
this  island  the  principal  theatre  of  their  pre- 
sent contest.     Marcellus  defeated  Hippocrates 
in  the  field,  and  afterwards  returned  before  Sy- 
racuse,  where  he  took  up  his  vi'intev-quarters. 
After  his  consulship  was  expired,  he  was  con- 
tinued as  proconsul  in  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  and  bent  every  effort  to  the  finishing  of 
a  siege  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  parties  were 
attentively  fixed.    Some  conferences  held  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse  concerning  the  release  of 
a  prisoner,  gave  a  Roman  soldier  the  opportu- 
nity of  estimating  their  height  in  a  particular 
place,  which  he  thought  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  scaling-ladders.     He  communicated  liis  ob- 
servation to  his  general,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  at  the  ensuing  festival  of 


Diana,  in  which  the  garrison  would  probably 
be  buried  in  wine  and  sleep.      At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, a  choice  band  of  legionaries  scaled  the 
walls  without  discovery,  and   the  quarters  of 
the  city  called  Epipolx  and  Tyche  were  taken 
almost  without  resistance.  It  is  said, that  Marcel- 
lus, surveying  from  an  eminence  the  vast  and 
opulent  city  which  was  about  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  of  capture,  shed  tears  of  compassion. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  which  were  not  yet  taken  to  save 
themselves   from  plunder  by  a  timely  surren- 
der, but  they  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 
In  fact,  the  business  was  very  far  from  being 
yet  completed,   and   even  after  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Epipolre,  the  quarters  of  Achra- 
dina   and   Ortygia  long  held  out.     Marcellus 
had  to  sustain  a  furious  attack  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  the  Sy- 
racusans within,  which  he  repulsed  with  great 
loss  to  the  assailants.     A  plague  which  after- 
wards broke  out  in  Syracuse  added  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  that  unfortunate  cit\',  and  deprived 
it  of  mnnv  of  its  defenders.     It  also  ravaged 
the  Carthaginian  camp  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
break  it  up,  after  carrying  off  the  commander. 
Various  turns  of  fortune  still  took  place  in  the 
three  years  during  which  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted, and  which  exercised  all   the  military 
skill    and    perseverance  of  Marcellus.       The 
people  of  Syracuse  were  inclined  to  a  surrender, 
but   were   prevented   by   the  mercenaries  and 
Roman  deserters;  and  at  length  Achradina  and 
Ortygia  were  taken  by  assault,  through  the  con- 
nivance of  a  Spaniard  in  the  Syracusan  service. 
It  was  impossible  to  save  the  inhabitants  from 
the  first  effects  of  a  sack  :  the  houses  were  pil- 
laged,  and   many  citizens  put  to   the   sword, 
among  whom  Marcellus  p.irticularly  lamented 
the  fate  of  Archimedes,   who  was  killed  by  a 
soldier,  while  calmly  intent  upon  securing  his 
mathematical  instruments.    Ihecommanderdis- 
played  much  personal  clemencyand  humanity  to 
the  vanquished,  yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  carry 
away  all  the  public  monuments  of  art  which  de- 
corated Syracuse,  for  the  ornament  of  Rome  5 
and  he  is  reckoned  the  first  Roman  gsneral  who 
enriched  his  country  with  spoils  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  the  old  republicans  censured  him  for 
thus  introducing  the  taste  for  superfluous  lux- 
uries; while  others,  perhaps  with  more  reason, 
thought  that  he  had  dealt  hardly  with  a  city, 
which  had  long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
and  had  chiefly  acted  upon  compulsion  in  its 
late  hostility. 

Marcellus  continued  some  time  longer  in  Si- 
cily, occupied  in  contending  with  the  Cartha- 
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giiii.ins  nnd  the  Sicilians  in  their  interest.  His 
last  action  was  a  consiilerable  victory  obtained 
over  the  combined  forces  of  Hanno  and  Epicy- 
cles, after  which  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great 
glorv.  As  his  petition  for  a  triumph  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  the  Sicilian  war  was 
not  yet  concluded,  he  wis  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  an  ovation.  In  the  year  15.  C. 
210,  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  wlien  he  had 
immediately  to  confront  an  accusation  prefer- 
cd  against  him  before  the  senate  by  the  Syra- 
cus.ins,  who,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  his  ene- 
mies, cliarged  him  with  great  cruelty,  and  vio- 
l.'.liou  of  treaty.  Marccllus,  having  first  taken 
his  seat  as  consul,  descended  from  it,  and 
placed  liimself  at  t!ie  bar  as  an  acciwed  )»erson, 
while  the  Syraeusans  freely  made  their  com- 
plaints. After  tliey  had  been  heard,  ho  made 
his  reply;  anil  both  parties  having  withdr.iwH, 
he  waited  calmly  for  the  sentence.  It  is,  per- 
haps, no  valid  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his 
plea  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the  votee  of  the 
senate ;  but  his  subsequent  behaviour  was 
truly  to  his  honour.  He  kindly  raised  up  the 
Syracusan  deputies  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet 
to  beseech  his  forgiveness,  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  and  obtained  of  the  senate  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
aneie-nt  liberties,  and  considered  as  the  allies 
of  Rome.  They  expressed  their  gr.ititude  to 
him  by  a  decree,  that  when  he  or  any  one  of 
his  family  sliould  visit  Sicily,  the  people  should 
Walk  in  procession  before  him  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  public  sa- 
crifices; and  thenceforth  the  whole  island  re- 
mained under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the 
MarccUi. 

After  this  transaction,  Marceilus  marched 
agaiijst  Hannibal,  who,  subsequently  to  the 
reduction  of  Capua,  had  withdrawn  into  Brut- 
tium.  He  recovered  various  towns  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  foug}u  a  bloody  but  indeci- 
sive battle  with  Hannibal,  who,  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign,  eluded  his  attempts  to  bring 
him  again  to  action.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
consular  year,  he  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand as  proconsul,  no  other  general  being 
thought  equally  a  match  for  Hannibal.  He 
watched  the  motions  of  that  general,  whilst 
Fabius  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 
and  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  sucli  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  that  Hannibal  resolved 
to  give  him  battle.  Palling  upon  the  Romans 
with  great  fury,  he  made  one  of  the  wings  of 
tlieir  army  give  way;  and  when  Marceilus  or- 
dered a  hgion  from  the  second  line  to  its  sup- 
port, the  movement  was  so  feebly  executed, 
that  a  defeat  ensued.     On  the  very  next  day, 


however,  Marceilus,  after  having  sererely  re- 
proached   his    men   for   their  cowardice,   led 
them  to  a  fresh  combat,  which,  after  a  bloody 
and   obstinate   contest,   terminated   in   beating 
back   the   Carthaginians  to   their  camp.      Al- 
though   there    was   some   dissatisfaction   with 
him  at  Rome  for  having  efl'ccted  less  against 
the  enemy  than  had  been  expected  from  him, 
yet  he  so  well  defended  his  conduct,  that  he 
was   again   chosen   consul,   13.  C.    2o8,  which 
was  the  fifth  time  he  had  been  raised  to  that 
honour.     Together  with  his  colleague  Crispi- 
nus,  he  proceeded  against  hh  accustomed  ene- 
my, and  employed  every  artifice  to  brinir   him 
to  an  engagement.     This,  however,  Hannibal 
declined,  and  was  in  his  turn  upon  the  watch 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  stratagem.     Between 
tlie  two  camps  was  a  woody  hill,  which  ap- 
peared a  very  convenient  post  for  either  of  tl;e 
armies  to  occupy.      Hannibal,  instead  of  taking 
possession  of  it,  placed  an  ambuscade  in  the 
covered  valleys  on  its  sides,  expecting  tliat  the 
enemy  would  send  a  body  to  secure  it.     The 
event  surpassed  his  hope,  for  both  consuls  very 
unadvisedly  went  with  a  small  guard  of  caval- 
ry to  survey  the  spot,  and  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  ambuscade  before  they  suspected  any 
danger.       A  detachment   of  Nuniidians  then 
rose  upon  them,  and  killed  Marceilus  on  the 
spot:   his   colleague,  mortally  wounded,  toge- 
ther with  the  son  of  Marceilus,  forced  his  way 
back   to  the   camp.     When   the  body  of  this 
great  commander  was  brought  to  Hannibal,  lie 
surveyed  it  a  considerable  time  in  thoughtful 
silence,  pondering  upon  a  fate  so  unworthy  of 
his  fame.     He  then  caused  it  to  be  honourably 
bviried,  or,  as  some  say,  burned  it  on  a  funeral  • 
pile,  and  sent  the  ashes  enclosed  in  a  silver  urn- 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  to  his  son.     His  pos- 
terity continued   in  great  splendour  in  Rome, 
down  to  Marceilus,  th.;  son  of  Caius  Marccllus 
and  Octavia  ti»e  sister  of  Augustus,  a  youth  of 
the  highest  hopes,  whrse  untimely  death  is  to- 
beautifully  lamented  by  Virgil.    Livy.  Plutarch 
in  Moral. — A. 

^lARCELLUS  I.,  pope,  and  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  martyrology,  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
who  became  a  presbyter  under  Marcellinus, 
and  was  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  that 
city  in  308,  after  the  see  had  continued  vacant 
for  more  than  three  years  and  a  half.  Many 
particulais  arc  related  concerning  this  pope; 
but  they  are  founded  on  no  other  authorities 
than  the  modern  pontlficials,  or  on  his  acts, 
which  are  not  wortliy  of  credit.  Pope  Da- 
masus  tells  us,  in  his  epitaph,  that  his  firmness 
in  maintaining  tlie  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  in  obliging  those  who  had  fallen  duiing. 
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the  times  of  persecution,"  to  give  proof  of  the 
};eiuii:ieness  of  their  repentance,  excited  against 
him  the  general  liatred,  which  was  not  confin- 
ed to  private  disputes  and  divisions,  but  ended 
in  public  tumults,  bloodshed,  and  murders. 
He  adds,  that  the  crime  of  an  individual,  who 
lud  renounced  the  faith  while  the  church  en- 
joyed a  profound  peace,  induced  the  tyrant 
Maxemiusto  send  Marcellus  into  banishment. 
He  died  in  310,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year, 
and  between-  seven  and  eight  months;  but 
whether  in  his  place  of  exile,  or  after  a  recall 
to  Rome,  is  not  known.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  given  him  a  place  in  her  list  of  martyrs; 
but  in  the  most  ancient  martyrologies  he  has 
only  the  title  of  confessor.  Platina.  JiJon-ri. 
No:/v.  Dirt.  Hist.     Bower. — M. 

MARCl'.LLUS    II.,    pope,    wliose   family 
name   was   Cervirii,   was   a    native  of  Fano  in 
the  Marche  of  Ancoira,  where  his  father  filled 
•the  post  of  receiver-general  of  the  revenue's  of 
the  holy  see.     He  pursued  his  studies  at  Sien- 
na, and   honourably   distinguished  himself  in 
his  academic  exercises.     Afterwords  he  went 
to  Rome,   under  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul 
III.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  witli  his  abilities 
and  address,  that  he  appointed  him  his  princi- 
pal secretary.     He  accompanied  cardinal  Far- 
nese,   the   nephew  of  that   pontiff,  when  his 
uncle  sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  legate 
into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  attempt 
bringing  about  a  reeoncilintion  between  Francis 
L  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and  upon  tlie 
cardinal's  return,  after  an  unsuccessful  mission, 
his  powers  were  devolved  on  Cervini,  who  ac- 
-quired    general    respect  by   his  learning   and 
manners.      At   this   time  he   had   the  title   of 
bishop  of  Nicastro;   and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted  to    the  sees   of    Regglo   and  Ugubio. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  F.iul  created  him 
cardinal  presbyter  of  the  holy  cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  nominated  liim  one  of  the  presidt-nts 
of  the  council  of  Trent.     On   the  death  of, 
pope  Julius  III.  in   1555,  the  conclave  soon 
imited  in  electing  our  cardinal  his  successor, 
who  at  his  consecration  retained  his  christian 
name.     He  commenced  his  pontificate  by  -.ob- 
juring Nepotism,  and   woulil   not  ever  suffer 
liis  nephews  to  conie  to  Rome.     He  is  said  to 
liave  been  a  man  of  an  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, of  inQexible  integrity,  of  invincible  resolu- 
tion and  constancy,  and  to  have  formed  great 
designs  for  the  reformation  of  the  court  and 
of  the  tlergy;  but  a  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy 
prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion, on  the  twenty-first  day  after  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  dignity.     It  was  indeed  reported, 
that  he  owed  his  death   to  poison.     Ryc'aui's 


Contin.    of   Platina.      Moreri.       Noiiv.    Diet. 
Hist.    Bower. — M. 

MARCH,  AusiAs,  Osias,  ,6^ias,  Uxias, 
or  Ugias,  the  best  knov.ai  of  the  Lemosin 
poets,  was  born  in  Valencia,  of  Catalan  parents. 
Some  of  his  ignorant  admirers  have  asserted 
that  Petrarca  imitated  him,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  flourish  till  after  Petrarca.  D. 
Carlos,  the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  prince  of 
Viana,  who  died  in  1461,  loved  his  company, 
and  this  sufficiently  ascertains  his  age.' 

He  was  educated  in  the  duko  of  Gandia's 
household,  and  married  a  woman  of  noble  fa- 
mily ;  like  Petrarca,  however,  he  fell  in  love 
with  another  man's  wife,  and  spent  his  time  in 
writing  verses  upon  her  in  the  worthless  pro- 
ven9al  style.  Could  the  Catalans  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Arragon  against  which  tliey  so 
often  and  so  nobly  struggled,  their  dialect  would 
have  become  a  cultivated  tongue,  and  Ausias 
March  would  have  been  the  father  of  its  poetry. 
As  it  is,  his  reputation  is  very  great  considering 
the  obsolete  and  wretched  language  in  which 
he  wrote. 

His  poems  have  been   frequently  printed  ; 
the  earliest  edition  is  that  of  Valencia  \ '.29> 
in  folio.      After  every  stanza  of  the  original,  a 
corresponding  one  in  Castilian  is  added  by  the 
editor,  D.  B.Uthasar  de  Romani.     Ther<  exists 
a  copy  of  this  with  marginal  notes  by  Qucvedo, 
which  show  that  he  had  studied  it  with  atten- 
tion.    ID.  Onorato  Joan,  tutor  to  Philip   the 
second's  son  D.  Carlos,  was  passionately  fond 
of  them,  and  is  s.dd  always  at  his  leisure  hours 
to  have  had  them  in  his  hand.     The  Vallado- 
lid  edition  of  1555,  to  which  the  name  of  Joan 
de  Resa  appears  as  editor,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  prelate's  work.     It  contains  a  copious 
glossary,  and  some  observations  on  the  gram- 
mar and  pronounciation  of  the  language.      A 
Spanish  translation  was  among  the  illegible  m<a- 
iiuscripts  of  the  indefatigable  Vicente  Mariner; 
they  were  also  translated  by  George  de  Mon- 
temayor,  a. more  celebrated  man.     This  ver- 
sion   has    been    twice   printed.       George  de 
Montemayor    is    considered    as    an  excellent 
writer,  yet  his  translation  is  thought  by  Lemo- 
sin'scholars  to   be  far  inferior  to  tiie  original. 
They  are  probably  right;  his  translation  is  dull 
and  insipid,  ^the  original  may  possess  beauties 
of,  expression,   and   this  kind   of  spirit  easily 
evaporates   in  transfusion.       Beauties   of  any- 
other  kind  they  do  not  appear  to  possess.    The 
poet  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ausias  March 
was  of  a  literary  family.  The  marquis  of 
Caatillana  speaks  of  Pcvo  March,  as  a  "  valiant 
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«nJ  noble  olJ  knijjlit  wlio'made  many  gentle  last  dulccs  of  Burgundy,  whicli  contain  many 
tilings,  and  amonj;  others  wrote  proverbs  of  curious  fncts  nnd  anecdotes,  ill  told,  but  with 
great  morality."  It  is  certain  that  the  father  apparent  sincerity  :  they  were  publibhcd  at 
of  Ausi.is  wMs  named  Pero.  Jacme  March  is  Lyons  in  1562,  and  at  Brussels  in  i6i(5,  quarto. 
supposed  to  have  been  his  grandfather,  who  lie  also  wrote,  "Le  Paremcnt  &  le  Triomphe 
wrote  an  art  of  poetry,  with  a  dictionary  of  des  D.nr.es  d'Honncur  :"  •"  Traite  sur  les 
rliynus  and  asoiiantes  in  1371,  by  desire  of  Duels  &  Gages  dc  Battaile,"  and  other  pieces, 
Pedro  IV.  of  Arragon.  h'ic.  Antmio.  Set-  in  the  wliimsical  style  and  manner  of  thoso 
t.iieiito.      Sanchez. — R.  S. 

MARCIIANU,  Prospfr,  was  brought  up 
to  the  bookselling  trade  in  I'aris,  and  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  of  books  and  literary  anec- 
dotes. 1  lis  att.'.chmcnt  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  his  connection  with  Picrnard,  the 
continuator  of  the  "  NoJvelles  de  la  Repub- 
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tunes.      Mcrcri. — A. 

MARCHEITI,  Alexander,   a  poet  and 
mathcnvitician,  was  born  in  1632,  at  I'ontormo 
in  the  Florentine  territory.     Being  deprived  in 
his  childhood  of  his  father,  who  Jiad  consumed 
most  of  his  property,  he  was  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  to  a  mercantile  life.      He  soon  showed  a 
lique  des  I.ettrcs,"  induced  him  to  remove  to     greater   attachment  to    b«oks   of   poetry   than 
Holhuul,  where  for  some  time  he  acted  as  a     books  of  accounts,   and   his   disposition  being- 
bookseller,  but  :it  length  entirely  devoted  him-     decidedly  literary,   he  was  placed  with  a   pro- 
self  to  literature.     The  studies  of  bibliography     fessor  of  the  civil  law.     This,  however,  proved- 
and  of  French  history  wore  hib  favourite  pur-     little  to  his  taste;  and  at  the  university  of  Pisa 
suits,   and   on   these  topics   he  was  consulted     whither  he  was  sent  by  the  kindness  of  Leopold 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.     He  was  also  one  of    cardinal  de  Medici,  he  pursued  his  favourite- 
tlie   prineipal   writers   in  the   "  Journal  Lite-     poetical  studies,  in  conjunction  with  philosophy 
raire,"  and  he  fun:ishcd  other  literary  journals     and   mathem.itics,   in    the   latter  of  which  he 
with  curious  extracts.     He  died  at  an  advanced     enjoyed  the  particular  instructions  of  Borelli, 
age  in   1756,  anil  left  his  library  and  manu-     After  taking  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  was  ap- 
scripts  to  the  university  of  Lcydcn.     Marchand     pointed  in   1659  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  that 
published  "  L'histoirs  de  I'lniprimcrie,"  quar-     university,    and    also    taught  the   elemvnts  of 
to,    1740,  a   work   of  great  erudition,   but  so     geometry    to    a    private    class    under    Borelli. 
overwhelmed  with 'notes  and  quotations,  tliat     Being    promoted   to   the   chair  of  philosophy 
it  is  a  mere  chaos:  "  Dictionnaire  IHstorique;     which  he  held  during  eighteen  years,  he  contri- 
ou,  Mi'moires  Critiques  &  Literaires,"  two  vo-     buted  much  to  the  emancipation  of  that  school 
lumes  folio,  1758;  filled  with  curious  informa-     from    the    peripatetic    barbarism    which   then 
tion  and   literary  anecdotes,  but  often  minute     reigned  in  it.     In  1 669  he  published  the  mathe- 
and   trifling:  a  new  edition  of  "  Bayle's  Die-     matical  work  by   which   he  obtained  most  re- 
tionary  and  Letters."     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.      putation,  "  De  Resistentia  Sotidorum."     The 
MARCIIE,  Oliver  de  la,  son  of  a  gentle-    celebrated  mathematician  Viviani  having  heard 
man  of   Burgundy,    was,    at  first,    page,  and     •f  his  being  engaged  on  such  a  work,  the  sub- 
afterwards  gentleman,  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke    jcct  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  one  which 
of  Burgundy.     Me   was   so  much   v.ilued    by     he  himself  was   preparing   to  dedicate   to   his 
his  master,   that  when  Lewis  XI.  of  France,     patron  Lewis  XIV.,  applied  to  cardinal  Leopold 
suspecting  him  to  have  been  concerned  in  a    to  prevent  its  publication   till    after  his  own 
conspiracy  to  carry  olF  the  count  of  Charolois,     should  have  appeared.     Six  months  were  there- 
demanded  him,  Philip  refused  to  give  him  up,     fore  allowed  him  to  gain  the  precedcncv;   but 
and    took   him    under   his    special   protection,     as  his  other  occupations   prevented  him  from 
Charles  the  Bold  raised  Oliver  to  the  posts  of     finishing  it  within  that  time,  Marehctti  brought 
master   of  his  household    and  captain   of  his     his  out  first,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Viviani. 
guards,    and    knighted    him   at    the   battle    of    It  was  affirmed  that  tliis  work  was  chiefly  com- 
Montlheri  in   1465.     He  was  with  that  prince     posed  by  Borelli;  butFabroniis  of  opinion  that 
at  the  fatal  battle   of  Nancy,  where  he  wa.s     this  was  a  false  charge,  both  because  Marehetti 
made  prisoner.     He  was  afterwards  first  master     was  equal  to  the  performance,  and  because  the 
of   the    household  to   Maximilian   of  Austria,     contrary  may  be  inferred  from  Borel]i\  letters, 
and  his  son  the  archduke  Philip,  and  was  sent..   Marehctii  soon  after  published  a  work  entitled 
on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  France  after  the     "  Exercitationes  Mechanics,"  which  contained 
death  of  Lewis  XI.     He  died  at  Brussels  in     no  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  answer. 
15c I.     Oliver  de  la  Marche  left  behind  him     the  expectations  he  had  raised  by  the  former. 
"  Memoirs  or  Chronicles,"  relating  to  the  two         About  this  time  he  put  the  last  liand  to  a. 
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■poetical  work  which  has  contributed  more  to 
his  fame  than  all  his  mathematical  or  philoso- 
phical exertions.  This  was,  his  translation  of 
Lucretius  "  De  Rerum  Natura"  into  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  scarcely 
any  classical  version  in  any  modern  language 
surpasses  this  in  dignity,  elegance,  and  clear- 
ness ;  and  the  severe  critique  upon  it  by  the 
abbot  Lazzarini  hns  not  been  able  to  destroy  its 
reputation.  He  proposed  to  dedicate  this  per- 
formance to  Cosmo  III.  great-duke  of  Tuscany; 
but  the  piety  of  that  prince  was  so  much 
shocked  by  the  impious  doctrines  of  the  epi- 
curean pliilosophy,  wliich  the  translator  had 
taken  no  pains  to  controvert,  that  he  not  only 
refused  the  dedication,  but  would  not  permit 
the  translation  to  be  printed  ;  ami  it  did  not 
appear  from  the  press  till  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Paul  Rolli,  in  1 7  1 7 .  It  has 
since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  taken 
its  place  among  standard  works  of  the  kind. 
Marclietti,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming his  character,  laid  the  plan  of  a  philo- 
sophical poem  upon  a  contrary  system  ;  but  lie 
never  proceeded  to  any  length  in  it.  In  his 
youth  he  had  preluded  in  poetical  translation 
by  a  version  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Eneid ; 
and  a  paraphrr.stical  translation  of  Anacreon 
was  one  of  his  latest  labours  :  this  is  accounted 
the  best  that  had  then  appeared.  He  also 
composed  several  original  poems,  especially  of 
rhe  lyric  kind,  which  were  reckoned  to  possess 
great  merit.  They  appeared  in  a  publication 
entitled  "  Saggio  delle  Rime  eroiche,  morali,  e 
sacre  di  Alessandro  Marehetti,  Accademico 
ilella  Crusca,"  Fire/iz.  1704,  quarto.  Several 
«f  his  pieces  were  likewise  printed  in  col- 
lections of  Italian  poetry. 

Of  his  other  mathematical  and  physical  works 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list,  since  they  never 
attained  a  high  estimation  among  the  learned  : 
.still  less  is  it  requisite  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
his  acrimonious  controversies  with  Viviani  and 
Grande.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  merit  in  these  points,  and  could  ill 
brook  a  rival  or  antagonist.  Yet  he  was  an 
amiable  man  in  society,  mild  and  easy,  and 
ready  to  do  good  oiEees.  He  had  been  made 
mathematical  professor  at  Pisa  in  1677,  and 
was  offered  the  same  post  at  Padua.  He  was 
in  habits  of  correspondence  witli  mariy  eminent 
literary  characters,  and  had  several  distinguislied 
pupils.  Marehetti  married,  in  liis  thirty-nintli 
ye  ir,  a  lady  of  good  family  at  Pistoi.i,  from 
wliich  city  he  received  t!ie  rank  of  nobility. 
iiy  her  he  had  eleven  sons,  three  of  whom 
wtr.e  Qstimablc  men  of  letters.     Tow,irds  tlie 


close  of  life  he  retired  to  Pontormo,  where  he 
died  in  i  7 14,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Fabroni.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MARCHETTI,  Peter,  M.  D.  an  eminent 
surgeon,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which  city  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  1652.  He  was  also  decorated  with 
the  knighthood  of  St.  Mark.  His  great  skill 
and  reputation  in  surgery  procured  him  tlie 
first  chair  of  tliat  art  in  1661,  wliich  he  kept 
with  that  of  anatomy  till  T66g,  when  his  ad- 
vanced age  caused  him  to  retire.  He  died  in 
1673,  at  the  nge  of  eighty-four.  Marehetti 
published  a  "  Compendium  of  Anatomy"  in 
1654.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  "  Ob- 
servationum  Medico-chirurgicarum  rariarum 
SylIoge,cum  Tractatibus  de  Ulcevibus&FIstulis 
Ani ;  de  Uleeribus  &  Fistulis  UrcthiK  ;  &  de 
Spina  Ventosa,"  1664,  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  a  collection  of  instructive  cases,  with 
valuable  remarks,  displaying  an  acquaintance 
with  effectual  and  scientific  surgery,  but  cha- 
racterised by  the  severity  of  early  practice. 

DOMINIC  MARCHETTI,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1626  at  Padua,  where  he  died  iu 
1 68  8,  was  educated  under  Vcslingius  and  his  own 
father,  and  became  professor  both  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  the  university  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  a  very  diligent  dissector,  and  has  ob- 
tained from  Halier  the  high  praise  of  being 
almost  tlie  only  one  of  his  age  who  cultivated 
human  anatomy  in  a  suitable  manner.  His 
brief  "  Compendium  Anatoniicun,"  1652, 
several  times  reprinted,  contains  many  original 
and  important  observations.  Halleri  liibl.  Anat. 
is"  Chirurg.     Eloy  Did.    Med.  Hist. — A , 

MARCHI,  Francis,  a  famous  military 
engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Bologna.  He  is  called  a  captain  and  an 
architect,  but  of  his  history  we  have  no  parti- 
cular information.  His  work  "  Delia  Archi- 
tectura  Militare,"  Brescia,  1599,  large  folio, 
with  161  figures,  is  extremely  rare,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  attributed  by  some  Italian  writers 
to  the  suppression  of  most  of  its  copies  by 
certain  French  engin'eers,  who  passed  off  !;is 
inventions  for  their  own — a  charge,  of  which 
Tiraboschi  finds  no  proof.  It  appear*  that  the 
author  liad  begun  to  design  the  figures  for  it  at 
Rome  in  1 1;46,  but  that  he  did  not  bring  it  to 
completion  during  his  life,  whence  it  finally 
appeared  with  several  errors  and  defects.  It 
gave  proof,  however,  of  wonderful  fertility  of 
invention,  and  is  asserted  to  contain  at  least 
the  germ  of  several  contrivances  which  have 
since  been  adopted.  A  warm  controversy  has 
arisen  upon  this  subject  between  some  Italian 
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and  French  writers,  the  former  of  whom  find 
tlic  origin  of  Vauban's  nicthud  of  iortification 
jn  Mardii's  work,  while  the  latter  only  admit 
a  resemblance  in  some  inferior  points.  1u\i- 
boschi.     Ncriv.  D'nt.  Hiit. — A. 

MARCIANUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  of  an  obscure  family  in  Thrace,  about  the 
year  ■^91.     His   father  served   in  the  Roman 
army,  into  which  he  himself  entered  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  wliich  station  he  continued  till  .\Z\. 
Beinp;  then  obliged  by  sickness  to  quit  the  body 
to  wliich  he  belonged  in  Its  march  to  Syria,  he 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  troops  connnandeil  by  Ardaburius 
and    liis    son    Aspar.      His   talents  and    good 
conduct  caused  him  to  be  raised  by  them  to  the 
post  of  their   secretary.    In  which   quality  he 
attended  Aspar  into  Africa  in  431.     He  had 
there  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Gonseric,  who,  however,  liberated  him  upon 
a    promise   never  again   to   serve  against  the 
Vandals.     Through  the  favour  of  his  patrons, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  tribune  and  senator ; 
and  he  stood  high  in  character,  when  the  deatli 
of    Thcodoslus  the  Younger,  in  450,  left  the 
empire  to  his  sister  Pulcherla.     As  she  thought 
It  necessary  to  strengthen  her  authority  by  a 
male  partner  in  the  throne,  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon  Alarcianus,  then  a  widower  in  his  sixtieth 
fear,  who  readily  agreed  to  her  condition  of 
respecting    the    perpetual    virginity    she   had 
vowed.      The  nuptials    were   celebrated   with 
great  splendour,  and  the  new  emperor  entered 
upon  his  office  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  higlr, 
station  to  which  he  was  elevated.     The  dreaded 
Attila  was  at  this  time  threatening  both  empires. 
He  sent  an  insolent  message  to   the  court  of 
Constalitinopie,  demanding   the  annual  tribute 
Avhich  had  been  extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
Theodosius.     Marclanus  replied,  "  that  he  had 
gold  for  his  friends,  and  steel  for  his  foes ;" 
antl  when  he  sent  his  embassador  to  the  camp 
of  the'Huns  with  presents,  he  commanded  him 
not  to  deliver  them  till  he  should  have  been 
admitted   to   a  personal    interview   with  their 
king,     nils  shew  of  resolution  was  probably 
the  cause  that  Attila   turned  his  arms  against 
the  western  empire    rather  than  the    eastern. 
The  events  of  the  reign  of  Warcianus  are  few. 
He    merited    the    praise    of   the    ecclesiastical 
writers  by  his  piety  ani  liis  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
the  exiles  in  which  cause  he  recalled,  whilst  lie 
published  rigorous  edicts  against  the  heretics. 
Jlis  promotions  were  bestowed  only  on  persons 
of  known  abilities  and  unblemished  characters, 
whence  nil  the  departments  of  the  state  were 
/illed  with  credit.     By  the  death  of  I'ulcheria 
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in  453,  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  throne> 
He  executed  with  great  fidelity  her  testament, 
in  which  she  kft  her  vast  property  to  the 
church  and  poor.  He  married  his  daughter 
by  a  former  wife  to  Anthemius,  afterwards 
enyperor  of  the  east.  After  the  death  of 
Attil.i,  several  tribes  of  barbarians,  deserting 
the  banners  of  his  sons,  obtained  permission 
from  JNIarcianus  to  settle  in'l'hrace  and  lUyrium, 
which  countries  had  been  almost  dispeopled  by 
tlie  incursions  of  the  Huns.  After  a  tranquil 
reign  of  near  six  years  and  a  half,  he  died 
greatly  regretted  in  the  beginning  of  457.  His 
memory  was  held  in  high  respect,  and  the 
Greek  church  honours  him  with  the  title  of 
saint.     Univ.  Hist.     Gibbou. — A. 

MARC  ION,  a  celebrated  hcresiarch  in  the 
second  century,  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Ponius,  concerning  the  time  of 
whose  birth  or  death  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation. By  Rhodon  in  Eusebius  he  is 
called  a  seaman,  or  mariner,  as  he  is  also  fre- 
quently by  Tertullian  ;  but  whether  this  name 
was  given  him  from  his  having  at  any  time  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  sailor,  or  from  his 
being  born  in  a  sea-port,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  common  account  of  him,  as  taken 
from  Epiphanius,  states,  that  he  was  born  in 
Sinope,  where  his  father  was  bishop  ;  and  that 
for  some  time  he  led  a  retired  life,  strictly  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  continence.  Afterwards, 
falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  he  was 
guilty  of  debauching  her;  and  for  this  crime 
was  excommunicated  by  iiis  father,  who  would 
never  again  admit  him  within  the  pale  of  the 
faithful,  though  he  earnestly  entreated  him,  and 
made  the  strongest  professions  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. Finding  that  he  was  now  become 
an  object  of  reproach  and  disgrace  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  abroad,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  death  of  Hyginus.  Here  he 
attempted  to  be  received  to  communion,  and 
also  to  be  made  bishop  ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  both  designs,  out  of  resentment  he  joined 
himself  to  Cerdo,  and  became  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  his  peculiar  notions.  In  Beausobrc 
and  Lardner,  however,  the  reader  may  meet 
with  strong  reasons  for  questioning  the  credi- 
bility of  Epiphanius's  story,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  alleged  charge  of  seduction  ;  and  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  crime  for  which  his  father 
expelled  him  from  the  church,  was  his  errors, 
which  he  had  begun  to  publish  in  his  native 
country.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  exact 
time  when  he  began  propagating  his  opinions 
at  Rome  ;  but  it  appears  reasonable,  with  Cave, 
Mill,  and  Lardner,  to  assign  it  to  the  year  130, 
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or  very  soon  afterwards.  From  this  time  lie 
led  a  wandt-ring  and  unsettled  course  of  life,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  made  an  astonishing 
number  of  converts,  among  people  of  all  ranks. 
According  to  Tertullian  he  afterwards  recanted 
his  errors :  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
learned  that  Tertullian  M'as  mistaken,  and  that 
he  confounded  Marcion  with  Cerdo.  Though 
the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  the  repeated 
tnention  that  is  made  of  him  in  Justin's  first 
apology,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  in  the  year  140,  shews  that  he 
was  then  living,  and  had  many  followers  at 
Rome. 

Many  of  the  religious  notions  of  Marcion 
and  his  disciples  were  similar  with  those  which 
were  afterwards  embraced  by  the  Manichjeans. 
They  believed  in  two  eternal  principles  ;  the 
Supreme  God  the  Father  who  was  good,  and 
matter.  For,  according  to  thom,  the  Creator 
was  from  the  Father  ;  and  the  Dwil,  somehow 
or  other,  sprang  out  of  matter.  To  the  Creator, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  they  attributed  the 
formation  of  this  lower  and  visible  world.  The 
Supreme  God  the  Father  had  also  a  world  of 
his  making,  but  superior  to  this,  immaterial 
and  invisible.  God  the  Father,  they  held,  was 
the  maker  of  beings  spiritual,  invisible,  and 
happy.  The  erroneous  opinion  of  dividing  the 
DL'ity,  they  seem  to  have  entertained  out  of  a 
mistaken  respect  for  the  divine  attributes :  for 
they  thought,  that  if  a  good  God  had  made 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  neither  sin 
nor  misery,  but  that  ail  men  would  have  been 
both  holy  and  happy.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  allowed  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
They  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  that  the  souls,  but  not  the 
bodies  of  the  virtuous  would  be  happy  in  a 
future  state.  They  held  that  Jesus  Christ 
-\»-ent  to  Hades,  and  preached  to  the  just  men 
in  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and  that  upon  their  not 
receiving  him  he  went  to  'I'artarus,  the  place 
of  the  damned,  where  the  wicked  embraced 
the  offer  of  mercy  which  he  made  to  them, 
repented,  and  were  taken  with  him  into  his 
kingdom.  So  far  from  believing  that  our 
Saviour  was  born  of  a  virgin,  they  did  not 
allow  that  he  was  born  at  all ;  but  thought  that 
the  Son  of  God  took  the  exterior  form  of  a 
man,  and  appeared  as  a  man,  and  that  without 
gradually  growing  up  to  full  stature,  he  shewed 
himself  at  once  in  Galilee  as  a  man  grown. 
They  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  but 
not  the  Christ  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  They  allowed  the  truth 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles ;  and,  though  from 


their  not  acknowledging  that  he  had  real  flesh, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  allow  him 
to   have  truly   suffered,   they   believed  that  he 
was  betrayed  by  the  Jews,   died,   was   buried, 
and   rose   again.     They   also  admitted   all  the 
principal  facts  related   concerning  him   in  the 
New  Testament.      The  Old  Testament  they 
entirely  rejected,  as  proceeding  from  the  creator 
of  all  the  sin  and  misery  which  is  in  the  world  ; 
and  of  the  New  Testament  they  received  only 
eleven  books,  rejecting  all  the  Gospels  excepting 
that  of  St.  Luke,  and  strangely  curtailing  and 
altering  that  and  the  other  books  which  they 
admitted.       For  the   particulars    of   these   re- 
jections, curtailments,  and  alterations,  we  refer 
onr  readers  to  Lardner.     We  do  not  find  that 
the  Marcionitcs  were  accused  by  their  adver- 
saries of  dishonouring  religion  by  indulging  to 
licentious  and  vicious   practices  ;   on  the  con- 
trary, Tertullian,   while   arguing  in  refutation 
of  their  principles,  proceeds  on  the  suppositioa 
that  they  had  a  respect  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
were   desirous  of  securing  his  favour  as  the 
greatest  good,  by  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
virtue.     So  strong  also  was  their  attachment 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  Christianity,  that 
many  of  them  chose  to  submit  to  martyrdom^ 
rather  than  ofl'er   incence   to  idols.       Indeed, 
the  rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  prescribed 
to  his  followers  was  excessively  austere,  and  in 
some  respects   superstitious,  and   injurious  to 
society  :  such  as  their  being  taught  to  despise' 
and  in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prohibit  mar- 
riage, and  to  consider  virginity  as  the  state  of 
Christian  perfection.     They  were  also  enjoined 
fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,   or  seventh 
day,  to  shew  their  contempt  for  the  Creator,  or 
God  of  the  Jews,  who  had  appointed  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest.     They  celebrated  baptism  and  the 
eucharist;  but  permitted  women  to  biptizc,  and- 
used  only  water  in  the   cup.     They  had  like- 
wise churches  for  stated  public  worships   but 
concerning    any  particular  ceremonies    which 
they  might  observe  at  their  meetings,  we  have 
no  information.       Euscbii  Hist.   EccL    lib.    v.- 
cap.    13.     Epiphaiiii  Hares.  XLII.     Tertullian. 
lie  Prascript.  Hderet.  et  C  fit.    Ivlhrcion.  passim. 
Cat'e's  Hist.  Lit.  vJ.  I.  sub.  sac.  Gnost.  Beau-- 
sobj'f   Hist.  ]\Ianich.   torn.  ii.   ch.  5—8.     Lard~ 
Iters  Hist.  Herd,  book  ii.  ch.  10.     Alosh.  Hist. 
EccL  sac.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  5.  J  7, — M. 

MARCK,  John,  a  learned  Dutch  Cal- 
vimst  divine  and  theological  professor  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  w as  born  at  Siuck  in  Friesland,  in  the 
year  16^1^.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni-- 
yersity  of  Franeker,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
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Tfpiito  for  bis  acquaintance  with  the  lioly 
Scriptures  and  sacred  anticjuities,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity.  Afterw.-i.rdj  lie 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  tjroiiin- 
gen,  where  hi:  was  chosen  minister,  and  was 
also  made  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  i639j 
he  resigned  these  ofiiees  for  the  same  employ- 
ments in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
dischargi'd  their  duties  with  equal  diligence 
and  credit  to  himself  and  that  seminary,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1731, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  seventy- hve. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  De  Sibyllinis  Carmini- 
bus  DisputationcsXII."  1682,  octavo;  "  Com- 
pendium Theologia;,"  Sec.  quarto,  of  which  he 
also  published  an  abridgement  in  1 2mo,  entitled, 
*'  Christianx  Iheologia:  Medulla  Didactico 
Elenctiea  ;"'  "  Commcntiries"  on  several  books 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  "  Exercitationes  liib- 
lica;,"  in  eight  volumes,  printed  at  different 
periods-,  "  Exercitationes  Rliscellaneae,"  1690, 
tonsiathig  chiefly  of  controversial  treatises 
against  the  Catholics,  Remonstrants,  Socinians, 
^c.  In  1748,  a  collection  of  liis  philological 
pieces  was  published  at  Groningen,  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  Siixii  Oiioiiiust.  Lit,  par.  v. 
Sub.  ^In.  1676.     Notiv.  Diet.  J  list. — M. 

MARCULF,  a  monk,  known  by  his  col- 
lection of  "  Formules,"  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  diocese  of 
Landiy,  bishop  of  Paiis.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  bishop  Landry  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  work,  was  of  Meaux,  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  "  Formulary"  of  Marculf  is  divided  into 
two  books,  the  first  containing  royal  charters, 
called  by  him  Praceptiottes  rtgaUs ;  the  second, 
acts  between  individuals,  called  Charta: pagensei. 
This  collection  is  very  u'^eful  to  those  who 
study  the  history  of  the  early  periods  of  modern 
Europe.  It  was  first  published  by  the  learned 
Jerome  Bignon  in  1613,  illustrated  with  notes; 
and  in  the  saine  year,  by  Lindenbrog,  in  his 
•'  Code  of  Laws."  A  second  and  improved 
edition  by  Bignon  appeared  in  1666,  quarto  ; 
and  it  was  lastly  printed  in  a  complite  form  by 
Baluze,inthes,'eond  volume  ofhis  "Capitularies 
of  tlie  French  Kings,"  1677.      Jilorcri. — A. 

MARE,  Nicholas  de  la,  born  about  1641, 
was  a  eonnnissioner  of  the  Ciiatclet  during 
rear  forty  years.  As  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in 
the  king's  service,  he  was  made  steward  of  the 
household  of  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and 
after  the  death  cf  that  prince  had  a  pension  for 
life.  He  was  employed  in  various  important 
commissions  relative  to  the  revenue,  and  made 
>everal  journeys   to    the   provinces  on   publii; 


occasions,  in  wliich  he  acquitted  himself  to 
general  satisfaction.  He  died  in  1723.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled 
"  Trairc  de  la  Police,"  three  volumes  folio, 
i-o^ — '719-  This  contains  a  detailed  rtccount 
of  tlie  establishment  of  the  police  in  France, 
the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  its  magistrates, 
its  regulations,  &c.  and  though  not  without 
mistakes,  is  upon  the  whole  an  accurate  and 
well-digested  work.  A  founlr  volume  was 
added  in  1738  by  M.  le  Clerc  de  Briiict.  Mo- 
mi. — A. 

IMARE,  Philibert  de  la,  a  writer  of 
history  and  biography,  was  a  counsellor  of  the 
parlian'.en''  of  Dijon,  and  died  in  1607.  He 
wrote  several  works-  in  Latin,  in  a  style  imitattnjr 
that  of  de  Thou,  which  were  well  received  by 
the  public.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  "  Com-i 
mentarius  de  Beilo  Burgundico  apud  Scquanos," 
1642,  quarto,  containing  a  relation  ol  the  war 
of  1636.  A  second  edition  by  his  son  Philip, 
in  i6'6g,  among  other  additions,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  writers  on  the  history  of  Burgundy. 
Philibert  likewise  composed  a  number  of  lives, 
chiefly  of  literary  ch.aracters  ;  and  he  left  in 
WS.  memoirs  of  the  public  transactions  from 
1673  '°  ^'^^  y^'^"^  °^  '''S  death.  A  life  v.'hich  he 
had  written  of  the  leariieil  Saumaise,  and  which 
had  been  corrected  by  Huet,  was  never  printed, 
because  his  son  was  apprehensive  cf  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Lewis  XIV.  from  the  eulogy  of  a 
man  who  was  not  a  C^holic  !     A'/oreri. — A. 

MARETS,  Roland  des,  born  at  Paris  in 
1594,  was  for  some  time  an  advocate;  but  dis- 
gu;  ted  with  the  noise  and  contention  of  the 
bar,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  literary  repose,  and 
died  unmarried  in  1653.  He  had  been  a 
scholar  of  the  learned  father  Petau,  and  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  pure  latinity.  He  was  esteemed  an 
excellent  critic,  and  wrote  a  number  of  Latin 
letters  on  literary  topics,  which  were  published 
after  his  death  by  ^L  de  Launoy,  under  the 
title  of  "  Rolandi  Alaresii  Episrolarum  philolo- 
gicarum  Lib.  II."  1665,  and  i6b'6.  They  ate 
written  in  a  pure  style,  but  without  the  ease  of 
the  true  epistolary  manner.  Some  poems  of 
his  composition  are  adiled  to  this  collection. 
Btiy/e.     Ajo>  eri. — A. 

MARETS  DE  ST.  SORLIN,  Joim  di:s, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  a  man  of  letters  of  a 
singular  character,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 595. 
He  ejriy  liisiinguished  himself  by  the  liveliness 
of  liis  p.atb,  and  w?s  in  great  favour  with 
cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  used  to  anui>e 
with  his  conversation  in  his  hours  of  leisure, 
and   resist  in   ihs   literary   productions  which 
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were  the  foible  of  that  great  minister.     As  a 
reward  he  had  the  posts  of  comptroller-general 
of  the  war  extraor  Jinaries,  and  secretary-general 
of  the  mari:ie  of  the  Levant.     He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  o^"  the  French  academy,  and 
made  himself  known  by  a  variety  of  composi- 
tions  in   poetry   and  romance.      He   wrote  a 
number    of    dramatic    pieces,    of    which    the 
comedy  of  "  Les  Vision naires"  was  the  most 
popular.  Afrer  a  licentious  course  of  life,  which 
communicated  a  taint  to  many  of  his  works,  he 
became  a  visionary  and  fanatic  in  religion,  and 
■was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists  and  all 
their  friends,  whom  he  attacked   in   writhigs 
full    of  extravagance.      He  applied    the    pro- 
phecies in  the  Revelations  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  144,000  elect,  was  to  destroy 
.heresy  and  Rlahometism,  and  bring  the  whole 
•world  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.     So 
high  did  the  spirit  of  party  run  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  admired  and  patronised  by  some  of 
the  bishops  ;  and  he  was  permitted,  though  a 
layman,  to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houses, 
and  assume  the  direction  of  devotees  of  both 
sexes.     Among  other  objects  of  his  virulent 
censure  was  Boileau,  but  he  gave  full  scope  to 
the  satire  of  that  poet  by   his  ridiculous  epic 
poem  of  "  Clovis."     He  preserved  his  credit 
with  the  great  to  the  last,  and  died  in  1676,  in 
the  house  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.     Bayle.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
MARETS,  Samuel  des,  in  Latin  Maresius, 
a  learned  and  very  celebrated  French  protestant 
divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Oisemond  in  Picardy,   in  the  year   1599.     At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  belles 
icttres  and  philosophy ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards to  Saumur,  where  he  studied  divinity 
and  the  Hebrew  language.     He  completed  his 
theological   course   at    Geneva,   and   in    1620, 
offered  himself  as  a  canditate  for  the  ministry 
to   the   synod    of   Charenton.       Having    gone 
through  a  severe  examination,   and   performed 
the  customary  exercises,   to  their  entire  satis- 
faction,  he   was   admitted  to   the    ministerial 
«ffice,  and  settled  by  the  synod  in  the  church 
of  Laon.     The  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
of  the  place  rendered  his  situation  both  arduous 
and  delicate  :   however,  he  conducted  himself 
hi  it  with  great  ability  till  about  the  vear  1624, 
when  an  attempt  upon  his  life  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  personal  safety, 
by  removing  to  some  other  place.     This  was 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  correspondence 
iti  writing  with  the  governor  of  La  Fere's  wife. 


In  imitation  of  her  hi^sband's  example,    that 
lady  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  them  to  re- 
nounce  the   protestant  religion,    and    to    turn 
Catholic.     Upon  this,  M.  des  Marets  sent  her 
a  letter  full  of  exliortations   to  return  to  the 
faith  which  she  had  deserted.     In  reply,   she 
wrote   to  him   a  vindication  of  her    conduct, 
accompanied  with  a  pamphlet  cont.iining   the 
history    of    her    conversion.       That    history 
abounded  in  falshoods, which ourauthor  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
answered  her  vindication.       The    manner   in 
which    he    executed    this    task   provoked    the 
Jesuits  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  threatened 
to  be  revenged  on  him  for  it  5  and  what  liap- 
pened  to  him  soon  afterwards,  excited  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  effect  of  this  menace. 
For,  as  he  was  one  night  returning  home  from 
a  visit,  an  assassin,  who  hy  in  wait  for  hirii, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast.     Though  this 
blow   did  not  prove   mortal,   yet,    as   the  vil- 
lain escaped  undiscovered,  and  the  magistrates 
shewed   an   indifference   about  searching   into 
the  affair,  it  was  thought  proper  to  release  M. 
des  Marets  from  the  ministerial  charge  in   a 
place  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  rauch  danger; 
and  he  was  removed   accordingly  to  Falaise. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 624,  he  accepted 
of  an   invitation  to  succeed   James  Capp'el  in 
the  office  of  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Sedan,  upon  being  allowed  a  year  to  prepare 
himself  for   executing  the  duties  of  the  last- 
mentioned    office.      During  this   interval,   he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  flock,  and 
visited  Holland,  where  ho  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  atLeyden,  in  1625. 
From  Holland  he  took  a  voyage  to  England, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country  returned 
to  Sedan,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
the  divinity  chair.     These  he  continued  about 
seven  years,  with  considerable  reputation,  but 
not  without  being  involved  in  some  troubles,- 
which  he  supported  with  resolution,  encouraged 
by  the  favour  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  and  the 
affection  of  his  church. 

In  the  year  1631,  des  Marets  attended  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  into  Holland,  in  the  capacity- 
of  chaplain  to  his  army ;  and  in  the  following 
year  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  states-general, 
who  maiie  him  minister  of  the  church  at  Mae- 
strlcht.  With  this  appointment  he  retained  his 
chaplaincy,  till  after  the  duke  had  married  a 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  and  had  himself  privately 
engaged  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  M.  de  Marets  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours, though  ineffectually,  to  preserve  the  duke 
Steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  protestant  re* 
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liglon,  ntnl  by  so  doing  incurred  tlic  Imtrcd  of 
the  ducliess,  wliicli  proved  tlic  ctiuse  of  much 
v>-xatioi)  to  him.  Wliile  he  was  tluis  circum- 
stanced, in  11136  he  recfivfd  an  invit.iiion  to 
become  pastoi  to  the  cliurcli  of  Pxiislcduc,  with 
^vhich  he  complied  ;  luul  ni  the  foliowinj^  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Sch'la  llliislris 
of  the  same  city.  '1  he  tluties  of  this  post  he 
discharged  with  such  diligence  and  success, 
tliat  in  1640,  the  curators  of  the  university  of 
Franeker  .sent  him  the  offer  of  a  professorship, 
which  he  dochned;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
he  accep.cd  a  siniil.ir  invitation  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Croningon.  To  this  university  he 
zealously  devoted  his  services  for  above  thirty 
years,  and  rai->.d  it  into  such  high  repute,  that 
it  became  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  seminaries 
in  the  Low-Countries-  In  1652,  he  was  made 
sole  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Gronin- 
gen,  where  till  that  time  he  had  gratuitously 
preached  once  every  Sunday,  to  assist  the  pastor. 
Influenced  by  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  in  1601  the  magistrates  of  Berne  offered 
him  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  at  Lau- 
sanne, with  considerable  emoluments,  but  witli- 
out  effect;  and  in  1663,  he  had  an  invitation  to 
the  same  post  in  the  university  of  Jjcyden,  of 
which  he  signified  his  acceptance,  llis  death 
at  Groningui  in  the  same  year,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  possession  of  that 
office.  Of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his 
talents  as  divinity  professor  were  held,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  froni  the  circumstance, 
tliat  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
were  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  his  name  to 
their  institution  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  M.  des  Marets  was  the 
author  of  a  predigious  number  of  "  Disserta- 
tions," "  Orations,"  "  Disputations,"  and  con- 
troversial treatises  against  the  Catholics,  Re- 
monstrants, and  Socinians,  of  which  a  chrono- 
logical list  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  "Collegium 
1  heologicuni,  sive  Systema  Breve  uiiiversae 
TheologiK,"  in  quarto.  This  "  Sy.stem  of  Di- 
vinity" met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  was  much  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  pro- 
testant  universities  in  Gerinany  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  published  at 
Groningen  in  1675,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
\n  Bayle  the  reader  may  meet  with  e.xtracts 
from  some  of  his  polemical  pieces  again.st  the 
enthusiasts  and  Millenarians,  which  will  afford 
him  entertainment.  Our  author  left  behind 
him  two  sons,  who  were  respectable  for  their 
eruilition,  and  particularly  distinguisl-ed  thcm- 
iclves  by  the  popularity  of  their  pulpit  talents. 


Henry,  the  eldest,  was  originally  bred  to  the 
l.iw,  but  relinquished  that  profession  for  the 
ministry;  and  officiated  successively,  with  great 
acceptance,  in  the  French  churches  at  Gronin- 
gen, C'assel,  Boisledue,  anil  Delft.  Daniel, 
his  younger  brother,  was  at  first  his  father's 
colleague  in  the  French  church  at  Groningen  ; 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Walloon  church  at 
Middleburg  ;  and  afterwirds  was  called  to  the 
French  church  at  the  Hague,  where  his  abilities, 
eloquence,  and  wit,  rendered  him  a  favourite 
at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
him  an  asylum,  and  a  confidential  einployment 
in  one  of  his  countiy  palaces,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  e.\er- 
cise  of  his  ministerial  functions.  These  twe) 
brothers  w^rc  jointly  concerned  in  editing  tliac 
French-version  of  the  Bible,  which  bears  tlieir 
name,  and  w.is  printed  by  Elzevir  in  1699,  on  a 
beautiful  type  and  large  paper,  in  folio.  The 
laborious  notes  with  wliich  it  is  illustrated, 
were  chiefly  the  production  of  Des  M-ints  the 
father,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons. 
Bnyle.      Moreri.      Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

MARGARET,  queen  of  Detn  mark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  daughter  of  Waldemarlll.  king 
of  Denmark,  was  born  in  I353.  She  was 
married  in  1366  to  Ilaquin  king  of  Norway, 
and  son  of  Magnus  king  of  Sweden.  Ac- 
cordingtothc  Danishhistorians,shewas  a  widow 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  in  1375,  upon 
which  event,  her  sor>  Olaus,  then  nine  years  of 
ago,  was  chosen  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  she  was  appointed  regent.  Other  historians 
place  the  death  of  Haquin  later;  it,  however, 
certainly  happened  before  that  of  his  son  Olaus, 
which  last  took  place  in  1387,  leaving  the 
male  line  of  the  three  northern  crowns  extinct. 
Margaret,  by  her  artful  inanagement,  and  par- 
ticularly by  well-timed  liberalities  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  procured  an  unanimous  election  of 
herself  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  ;  and  Norway 
soon  followed  the  example.  Being  solicited 
by  the  states  to  marry  again,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession,  she  declined  the  proposal,  but 
noininated  forher  successor-apparent  the  neare.'t 
of  blood  to  the  royal  family,  who  was  Henry 
of  Poinerania,  from  that  time  called  F.ric. 
Hemyduke  of  Mecklenburg,  brother  to  Albert 
of  Germany  king  of  Swclen,  and  hubband  of 
Ingclburga,  iVIargaret's  elder  sister,  soon  de- 
clared himself  her  competitor,  and  engaged  Ins 
brother  Albert  in  his  cause.  Preparations  for 
war  we're  made  on  both  sides;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  party  of  malcontents  arose  in  Sweden 
who  meditated  the  expulsion  of  Albert,  and 
the  adoptiou  of  ^larg-ret  for  their  queen,     A 
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deputation  of  some  of  tlie  principal  nobles 
waited  on  her  with  an  oiii;r  of  the  crown, 
which  she  gladly  accepted  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  made  hereditary ;  and  the  Swedish 
senate  actually  acknowledged  her  while  Albert 
was  yet  in  the  field,  with  his  allies,  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  princes  of  Holstcin,  and  the 
grand-mabter  ol  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom 
the  isle  of  Gothland  liad  been  ceded.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Falkoping,  when  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  and  capture  of  Albert.  Levies  were 
raised  in  Germany  for  his  succour,  and  the 
seas  were  infested  M-ith  a  swarm  of  pirates, 
who.  made  the  isle  of  Gothland  their  head- 
quarters, and  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
Nevertheless,  Margarer,  who  passed  into  Swe- 
den, was  settled  in  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  in  1391  •,  and  by  effecting  a  peace  with 
the  Holstein  princes,  she  was  enabled  to  root 
out  the  pirates.  At  length  she  concluded  a 
negotiation  with  the  V.md.il  cities,  by  which 
Albert  and  his  son  were  set  at  liberty  on  con- 
dition of  withdrawing  the  German  garrison 
from  Stockholm;  and  in  1595  tranquillity  was 
fully  restored,  and  Margaret  was  solemnly 
crowned  queen  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
She  caused  Eric  to  be  confirmed  as  her  suc- 
cessor, procured  a  redemption  of  the  crown- 
Jands  alienated  by  Albert  in  Sweden,  and 
adopted  a  number  ot  prudent  regulations  for 
the  confirmation  of  her  authority  and  the 
healing  of  animosities.  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  her 
dominions,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
strictions of  law  upon  all  ranks  of  her  subjects. 
She  protected  commerce  by  providing  for  the 
security  and  good  treatment  of  foreign  mcr- 
chants  resorting  to  her  ports,  and  employed 
the  most  vigorous  means  for  suppressing  piracy. 
Many  of  the  Swedish  nobles  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  weakness  of  the  crown 
to  render  their  lands  free  from  all  public  im- 
posts, she  reduced  them  to  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  supporting  the  government  by  which 
they  were  protected.  Such  measures  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  partial  discontents  ;  but  her 
policy  of  always  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  clergy,  and  displaying  her  piety  by  the 
founding  of  mon:,steries,  endowing  of  churches, 
and  similar  acts,  fixed  that  powerful  body  in  her 
interests,  and  thereby  maintained  her  credit 
with  the  people. 

In  1397  was  concluded  the  famous  union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  the  three  northern  kingdoms 
were  declared  to  be  indissolubly  united  under 
one  head,   who  should  b*;  chosen  successively 


by  each  of  the  three,  and  then  conlirmed  at  aft 
assembly  of  the  M-hole,  and  should  spend  hij 
time  equally  between  them,  applying  the  re- 
venue of  each  to  its  own  expenditure.  Mzuy 
other  regulations  were  enacted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  three  kingtioms,  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  policy 
durably  to  unite  what  nature  had  separated} 
and  this  treaty  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  wars 
and  dissensions  for  several  centuries.  Of  fo- 
reign transactions,  one  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  isle  of  Gothland  from  the  Teutonic 
kniglits,  which  terminated  in  a  compromise. 
Disputes  with  the  house  of  Holstein,  which 
had  impoliticly  been  suffered  to  gain  possession 
of  Sleswick,  succeeded,  wh.lch  continued  with 
little  intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign. 

Margaret,  by  the  vigour  and  vigilance  of  her 
administration,  retained  her  full  authority  at 
home,  and  made  herself  respected  abroad.  She 
was,  however,  much  more  beloved  by  her 
Danish  than  her  Swedish  subjects,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  to  complain  of  several  invasions  of 
their  rights,  and  infractions  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  had  agreed  to  the  union  of 
Calmar.  She  put  most  of  the  governments  ()f 
Sweden  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  trusted 
none  of  the  natives  but  a  favourite,  Abraham 
Broderson,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a 
fine  person,  and  on  whom  she  accumulated 
posts  and  dignities.  The  indignant  Swedish 
nobles  in  a  body  presented  to  her  a  remon- 
strance on  the  violations  of  their  rights,  and 
obtained  no  other  answer  than,  "  that  they 
might  guard  them  with  as  much  vigilance  as 
she  would  keep  the  fortresses  ol  the  kingdom." 
It  was  therefore  little  to  their  regret  that  she 
was  carried  oif  by  a  sudden  illness  in  14 12,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  tlnrty-six 
years,  including  the  period  of  her  regency.  The 
name  of  Margaret  Waldemar  stands  high 
among  female  sovereigns,  and  she  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  "  Semiramis  cf  the  North"  from 
the  extent  of  her  rule,  the  policy  of  her  admini- 
stration, and  perhaps  from  a  suspicion  of  irre- 
gularity in  her  morals.  She  possessed  the 
qualities  of  industry,  activity,  steadiness,  and 
resolution,  and  thoug'i  little  cultivated  in  her 
mind,  had  a  natural  eloquence  fitted  to  impress 
a  public  assembly.      Mod.  Unit).  lltsi.--\. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  queen-consort 
of  England,  was  daughter  of  Rene  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  descended 
from  the  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles 
V.  of  Erduce.     Brought  up  in  the  petty  court 
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of  a  Icing  without  a  single  province,  lier  natu- 
ral strttigtli  of  niiiul  was  not  enfeebled  by 
early  iiuliilgtnce,  and  she  was  distiiiguislicd  as 
tlie  most  acconiplislied  youni;  princess  of  her 
time,  wlun  she  was  fixed  upon  by  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  his  party  for  wife  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England.  The  match  took  place  through 
the  negotiation  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  1443, 
and  Margaret  came  over  to  share  with  a  weak 
husband  a  throne  disquieted  by  rancorous  and 
contending  factions.  She  naturally  threw 
herself  into  that  party  which  had  been  the 
means  of  her  elevation;  and  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  Humphry  iluke  of  Gloucester  was  ef- 
fected by  their  machinations,  she  was  general- 
ly suspected  of  being  privy  to  his  murder. 
'I'he  surrender  of  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Charles,  the  queen's  uncle,  in  consequence  of 
a  secret  article  in  the  marriage  treaty,  aggra- 
vated the  odium  under  which  Margaret,  and  her 
favourite  Sulfblk,  laboured;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
that  nobleman,  wliieh  followed,  is  represented 
by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  having  cost  her 
more  tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  tlie  loss  of 
a  political  ally.  In  1454,  while  the  national 
discontents  were  rising  to  a  crisis,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  She  was  soon  after  called 
upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour  of  her  character 
in  resisting  the  Yorkists  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  Though  Henry  was 
made  prisoner,  she  raised  troops,  and  support- 
ed the  royal  cause  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
she  was  able  to  restore  her  husband  to  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty,  and  effect  a  favourable  com- 
promise. The  war,  however,  was  renewed  in 
1459,  and  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
the  following  year,  the  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated, and  Henry  again  fell  into  the  power 
of  his  adversaries.  I^iargaret  with  her  infant 
son  fled  first  to  Durham,  and  then  into  Scot- 
land; whence  returning  to  the  north  of  ling- 
land,  she  engaged  the  nobles  of  that  part  in 
her  cause,  and  collected  a  powerfid  army. 
With  this  she  met  the  duke  of  York  at  Wake- 
field, December  1460,  and  gave  him  a  total 
defeat.  The  duke  was  slain  in  the  action, 
and  his  head,  by  Margaret's  orders,  was  cut 
off,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  York,  crowned 
in  derision  with  a  paper  diadem.  His  youngest 
son,  IVitland,  was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the 
furious  Clifford;  several  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion were  put  to  deatli;  and  an  example  was 
thus  given  of  the  cruelties  which  marked  the 
progress  of  this  civil  war.  In  14^1  the  qu'.cii 
gave  a  bloody  defeat  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
partisan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of  Yiirk, 
at  tlic  sccoud  battle  of  St.  Alban^,  in  wliich 


she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  n'ovir  a 
passive  pageant  in  the  hands  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  She  displayed  her  suiguinary  and 
revengeful  disposition,  by  ordering  the  execu- 
tion of  lord  Conville,  to  whose  care  1  Iciiry  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists,  and  who  was 
promised  pardon  by  the  impotent  king.  'I  he 
approach  of  Edward  with  a  superior  force 
obliged  her  again  to  retreat  to  the  north;  and 
that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
people  of  London  and  the  lords  of  his  party, 
an  event  which  seemed  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  licentiousness 
in  which  her  troops  were  indulged,  increased 
the  Lancastrian  army  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
It  was  met  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire  by  Edward 
and  Warwick  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand, 
and' a  battle  ensued,  March  1461,  more  bloody 
than  any  other  in  these  destructive  wars.  The 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated;  and  Mar- 
garet and  Henry,  who  had  remained  at  York 
during  the  action,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into 
Scotland.  After  soliciting  with  little  success 
the  government  of  that  country  to  aid  her 
cause,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to 
the  French  king  should  Henry  be  restored  to 
the  crown,  she  obtained  a  succour  of  two  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  with  which  slie  re- landed 
in  Scotland.  Joined  by  a  band  of  Scotch 
freebooters  and  some  friends  of  her  party, 
she  made  an  inroad  into  the  ncrth  of  England 
in  i.i.64,  and  proceeded  to  Hexham.  She 
was  there  encountered  by  a  force  under  lord 
Montacute,  w-ho  routed  and  totally  dispersed 
her  troops.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  witli 
her  son  into  a  forest,  w!icre  she  was  descried 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stript  her  of  her 
jewels,  and  treated  her  with  great  indignity. 
Escaping  froin  their  hands  while  they  wcro 
quarrelling  about  the  booty,  she  penetrated 
into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  wandered 
about,  spent  with  fatigue  and  terror.  At  length, 
seeing  a  man  appro.ich  with  his  sword  drawn, 
she  summoned  up  resolution  to  bring  her  fate 
to  a  decision.  Advancing  to  meet  him,  "  here, 
friend;  (said  she)  I  commit  to  your  protection 
the  son  of  your  king."  Struck  with  the  no- 
bleness of  her  manner,  and  charmed  with  the 
confidence  repose<l  in  him,  the  man,  though  a 
robber,  devoted  himself  to  their  srvice;  and 
after  concealing  tiiem  for  some  time  in  the- 
w<^)ods,  conducted  them  in  safely  to  the  s-ra 
coast,  whence  they  took  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping into  FLnders.  Margaret  went  to  her 
father'*  court,  -where  she  lived  several  years 
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in  retirement,  while  her  husband  was  a  prison- 
er in  the  tower  of  London.  At  length,  in  1470, 
the  flight  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  France, 
after  he  had  commenced  a  rebellion  against 
Edward,  produced  an  alliance  between  1  im 
and  the  exiled  tjueen,  which  again  roused  her 
to  activity.  It  was  agreed  that  Warwick 
should  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  prince  Edv.'ard,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret,  should  espouse  his 
daughter  Anne ;  which  alliance  took  place  in 
France.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  and 
soon  effected  that  extraordinary  revolution 
which  obliged  Edward  to  quit  his  kingdom 
and  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  (See  Edward  IV.) 
Margaret  in  the  mean  time  was  preparing  to 
second  his  efforts;  but  on  the  very  day  on 
which  she  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a  small 
body  of  French  troops,  the  battle  of  Barnct, 
April  14,  1471,  teiminated  the  life  of  War- 
wick and  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  On 
receiving  the  fatal  news,  Margaret  took  sanc- 
tuary, but  being  encouraged  by  the  junction 
of  several  Lancastrian  nobles,  she  advanced 
with  a  continually  increasing  army  to  Tewks- 
bury.  '1  here  she  was  encountered  by  the  vic- 
torious Edward,  who  gave  a  final  defeat  to  the 
party,  sealed  by  the  capture  of  the  queen  and 
her  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  massacred  by 
the  pitiless  conquerors.  Margaret  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  perish- 
ed about  the  same  time.  She  was  afterwards 
ransomed  by  Lewis  XL,  and  retired  to  France, 
where,  in  1482,  she  ended  in  tranquillity  a  life, 
checquered  with  more  change  of  fortune,  and 
embittered  by  more  calamities,  than  can  easily 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crowned  females. 
Her  talents  and  unsubdued  spirit  excited  ge- 
neral admiration  •,  while  her  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  the  preference  she 
gave  to  the  interests  of  her  native  country, 
rendered  l>er  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  nation.  Shake- 
spear,  whose  historical  plays  are  the  echo  of 
popular  report  and  opinion,  paints  her  as  a 
very  fury,  destitute  of  all  the  tenderness  and 
modesty  of  her  sex.  Hume's  Hist,  of  England. 
—A. 

MARGARET  OF  VALOIS,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was 
born  at  Angouleme  in  1492-  She  wasbrouglit 
up  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XII.  and  married  the 
duke  of  Alen^on  in  1 509,  of  whom  she  be- 
came the'widow  in  1525.  When  her  brother 
was  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  much  indisposed 
through  the  ungenerous  treatment  he  met  with, 
Margaret  paid  him  a  visit,  and  restored  him  to 


health  by  her  kind  ofiaces,  and  by  the  efTeCt* 
of  the  free  remonstrances  which  she  made  to 
Charles  V.  on  his  conduct  towards  him.  He 
therefore  always  regarded  her  with  fraternal 
affection  and  gratitude;  and  in  1527  married 
her  to  Henry  d'Albret  king  of  Navarre,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions.  When  upon 
the  throne  of  this  small  kingdom,  she  joined 
with  her  husband  in  every  effort  to  make  it 
flourish,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  improving  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  promoting  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion. She  was  herself  fond  of  reading,  and 
her  literary  curiosity  had  led  her  to  enquire 
into  the  principles  of  tiie  reformers,  which 
were  at  that  time  spreading  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  that  she  became  near- 
ly if  not  altogether  a  convert.  She  gave  pro- 
tection to  several  divines  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  opinions,  and  interceded  with  her 
brother  Francis  in  fa^vour  of  the  reformed  in 
his  territories.  She  read  the  Bible  in  a  rude 
French  translation,  and  selected  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament,  which  she  formed  into 
some  of  the  compositions  called  mysteries, 
partly  comic,  partly  tragic,  and  caused  to  be 
represented  in  her  court.  She  even  wrote  a 
work  in  divinity,  entitled  "Le  Miroir  de  I'Ame 
PecheiTSse,"  printed  in  1533,  which  incuired 
the  cenoure  of  the  Sorbonne.  i>he  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband  on  ac- 
count of  her  attachment  to  the  new  opinions, 
and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not  her 
brother  authoritatively  interposed.  His  affec- 
tion for  her  continued,  even  after  he  had  him- 
self become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ed in  France;  it  is  true,  she  never  threw  off 
the  exterior  profession  of  the  catholic  relij^ion, 
and  became  more  assiduous  in  her  compliance 
with  its  ceremonial  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  she  finally  returned  to 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  A 
singular  anecdote  is  related  of  her,  which  dis- 
plays more  curiosity  than  philosophy — that, 
although  much  afraid  of  death,  she  once  sat 
by  the  bed-side  of  one  of  her  bed-chamber 
ladies  who  was  dying,  in  order  to  watch  whe- 
ther she  could  perceive  the  soul  depart  from 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  puff  of  wind  or 
vapour.  It  will  appear  remarkable  at  the  pre- 
sent djy,  that  a  lady  so  much  addicted  to  seri- 
ous and  pious  contemplations,  and  of  unsus- 
pected virtue,  should  have  composed  a  set  of 
tales  as  licentious  as  those  of  Boccacio;  but 
such  contradictions  were  not  uncommon  at  a 
time  when  the  general  manners  were  grossj 
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and  liTorum  was  little  umlerstooJ.  This  work, 
by  wnith  she  is  best  known  as  an  autlior,  is 
entitled  "  L'Hcptameron  ou  sept  Journc'es  de 
I.i  Reynu  de  Navarre."  It  was  written  in  the 
pnycty  of  youili,  and  was  not  printed  till  iifter 
lior  death ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  she 
wished  to  suppress  it,  or  was  unwilling  to  be 
known  for  the  author.  The  style  is  said  to  be 
lively,  and  of  a  pleasant  simpliciiy,  and  the 
stories  well  invented.  The  work  has  been 
often  reprinted,  both  separately  and  with 
other  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  Margaret  died 
at  Odes  in  Bignrre  in  1540,  leavinij  one  only 
child,  Joan  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
mother  of  IJenry  IV.  A  collection  of  her 
poems  and  otlier  pieces  was  published  in  1547 
by  her  valet-de-chanibrc  John  de  la  Haye, 
under  the  title  of  "  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerite des  Princesses."      Bay/e. — A. 

MARGHINANI,  or  ?intiw  of  the  town  of 
Maighiiian.  This  is  the  surname  of  Borha- 
VEPDiN  Ali,  son  of  Aboubekr,  a  great  mussul- 
man  lawyer,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  he- 
^ira  591,  or  1 195  of  the  christian  xra.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  very  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"  Hediat  fil  Forou,"  or  "  Introduction  to  the 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  of  the  Mussulmans," 
which  has  had  a  number  of  commentators. 
The  same  author  composed,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  *'  A  Collection  of  Juridical  Deci- 
sions;" and  wrote  another  work,  entitled, 
•'  Betlaiat  almohtadi,"  or  "  Instruction  for 
Young  Students,"  attributed  to  Ab:u  Hafsati 
n!-Marghina>ii,  who  died  in  the  year  593,  or 
1 197.  There  is  also  another  book,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  Akdhiat  al-Ressoul,"  or 
'*  Decisions  of  iVIahomet,"  and  is  said  to  liave 
been  written  by  yili  Ben  AbderroT.znk  al-Mar- 
ghiiinm.  All  these  worLs  appear  to  be  the 
performances  of  one  and  the  same  author,  the 
nbove  named  son  of  Aboubekr.  D' Herbcloi s 
liMktk.  Orient.— M. 

MARGGK.AF,  Andrew  Sigismond,  a  ce- 
lebrated chemist,  was  born  in  1 709  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  was  court-apothecary  and 
assessor  of  the  college  of  medicine.  He  early 
imbibed  from  his  domestic  education  a  taste 
for  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  but  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  latter  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  celebrated  professor  Neumaim,  whose 
tltsciple  he  was  for  five  years.  He  rd'terwards 
further  improved  himself  under  professor  Spiel- 
mann  at  Strasburg;  and  in  17:;3  he  eritercd 
as  a  student  at  Halle  under  Iloli'm.inn  in  phy- 
sic, and  Juncker  in  chemistry.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  mineralogy  at  llie  source,  he 
went   in    1734  to  Freybcrg  in  Saxony,  wlitre 
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doctor  Herickel  was  then   in  high  rcpu'aii,  r! 
for   that   branch   of  natural   history;    and    hii 
practised  the  art  of  assaying  under  Susmilch. 
In    1735.  taking  the  Hjrtz  mines  in  hii  Wdy, 
he  returned   to    Berlin,   where  he   applied   so 
closely  to  chemical   labours  as   to  injure  hn 
liealth,  which  was  never  afterwards  vigoroui. 
His  abilities  soon  became  known,  and  in  1757 
he  received  from   Brunswick  tiie  oftcr  of  tiic 
place  of  ducal  apothecary  and  a  department  in 
the  mines;  but  after  m.duiig  enquiries  on  tlie 
spot,  he   found   the   situition   not  auCiciently 
advantageous,  and  returnetl   to  Berlin,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.     In  the 
following  year  he  was  aggregated  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Sciences,   and  began  to  furnish  me- 
moirs f"r  the  "  Miscellanea  Berolinensia;"  and 
when  this  society  was  renovated  in  1744  d's  the 
Royal  .Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettrcs, 
he  was  placed  in  the  class  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy.    The  academy  in  1754  entrusted  the 
laboratory  to  himj  and  in  1760  he  was  chosen 
director  of  his  cla.ss.     This  was  the  highest 
point  of  ambition  to  a  man  who  lived,  as  it 
Mere,  in  his  laboratory,  and   was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  study  or  practice  of  the  art  to 
which   he   devoted   himself.       'Ihis  assiduity, 
however,  did  not  impair  the  amenity  gf  his 
temper  and  manners,  and  he  relaxed,  in   tlie 
scK;iety  of  his  friends,  not  without  a  degree  of 
convivial  indulgence.      He  had  been  for  some 
years  subject  to  spasmodic  attacks,  when,  in 
1774,    he    suiTered    a     stroke     of   apoplexy, 
which  left  behind  it  a  paralytic  affection.     He 
continued,  however,  to   entertain   his  friends 
with    cheerfulness,    and   he    attended    on    the 
academy  till  the  autumn  of  1776.     A  gradual 
decline  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  thence- 
forth   took    place,   under  which  he  sunk  in 
August  1782. 

The  reputation  of  Marggraf  as  a  cliemist  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe,  and  he  obtaiiie  I 
the  honour  ot  being  nommatedan  associate  o 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and- 
of  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Mentz.  His 
writings,  which  all  appean;d  in  tiie  memoirs 
of  the  former  and  present  literary  society  of 
Berlin,  were  collected  and  published- in  Cier- 
man,  and  also  in  a  French  translation  in  two 
volumes  octavo.  They  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  processes  and  analyses,  described  in 
cl«>ar  and  simple  language,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  accuracy  and  veracity.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  his  discoveries  relate  to 
phosphorus  and  its  acid;  to  the  production  of 
zinc  in  'a  metallic  form  from  calamine;  to. tlie 
production  of  h.^ed  and  volatile  alkali;  to  the 
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Bolognnn  stone  ai)d  manganese;  to  platina; 
and  to  the  saccharine  acid.  He  is  quoted  by 
all  contemporaiy  chemists  with  respect  and 
confidence,  and  ranks  among  the  principal  ini- 
prevcrs  of  the  science  before  the  new  form  it 
has  taken.  El'ge  in  Men:,  de  l' Acad.  R.  de 
Berlin.— A.. 

MARIA  THERESA,  empress  of  Germany, 
and  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charle..  VI.,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1717. 
She  married  in  1736  Franci.s  of  Lorraine, 
gr.md-duke  of  Tuscany.  At  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1740  she  remained  sole  heiress  of 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
had  been  assured  to  her  by  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, guarranteed  by  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  ']  he  hope  of  despoiRng  an  unpro- 
tected female  was,  however,  too  great  a  tempt- 
ation to  be  overcome  by  the  faith  ot  treaties; 
r.nd  claims  were  raised  on  all  sides  to  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  inheritance.  In  the  mean- 
time she  took  quiet  possession  of  it;  and  by 
her  personal  graces  and  the  charms  of  her  afFa- 
bihty  ingratiated  herself  with  all  her  subjects, 
especially  the  Hungarians,  with  whose  ancient 
oath  of  allegiance,  conceived  in  a  strong  spirit 
of  freedom,  she  was,  politic  enough  to  be  con- 
tented. The  storm  first  broke  upon  Silesia ; 
which  was  seized  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  began  his  martial  career  with  that  ex- 
ploit (see  his  article).  He  secured  his  posses- 
sion oi:  this  rich  province  by  a  victory;  and  his 
success  induced  the  court  of  France,  in  con- 
junction with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  enter 
into  the  war.  Thenr  combined  forces  overran 
Upper  Austria,  and  approached  Vienna,  which 
•was  thrown  into  great  alarm.  Maria  Theresa 
retired  to  Presburg  in  Hungary,  where,  as- 
sembling the  States,  of  the  kingdom,  she  ap- 
peared before  them  with  her  infant  can  in  her 
arms,  and  made  such  an  animating  and  affect- 
ing address,  that  the  nobles  all  drew  their 
sabres,  and  vov,red  to  die  for  their  king  Maria 
Theresa.  They  raised  a  powerful  army,  which 
marched  to  Vienna,  and  secured  it  from  assault; 
and  the  losses  of  that  cimpaign  were  chiefly 
limited  to  the  capture  of  Prague,  where  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  soon  after,  by  the  French  inter- 
est, elected  emperor  of  GernTany.  The  he- 
roism of  the  queen  of  Hungary  rendered  her 
very  popular  in  England,  where  private  sub- 
scriptions were  made  for  her  assistance,  and 
the  nation  soon  entered  into  the  war  as  her 
ally.  By  the  prudent  cession  of  Silesia  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  174.2  she  detached  that 
foirnitiable  enemy   from   the   confederacy,  as 


she  did  about  the  same  time  tlie  king  of  Po- 
land, elector  of  Saxony.  The  particular  events 
of  this  war,  which  at  lengtli  involved  most  of 
the  European  powers,  do  not  belong  to  this 
article.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  Maria 
Theresa,  who  displayed  through  the  \vhu!e  of  if 
a  degree  6f  firmness  and  vigour  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  sovereign,  was  crown- 
ed queen  c|f  Bohemi.i  at  Prague  in  1743;  that 
she  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head' 
of  her  husband  in  1745;  and  that,  by  the  peace' 
of  Ai.K-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  she  was  conlirmed 
in  the  possession  of  all  her  dominions,  with- 
the  exception  of  Silesia,  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  empress- 
queen  (the  title  by  which  she  was  usually 
knovs'!-,)  turned  her  whole  attention  to  the  re- 
paration of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  the  iniprovemtnt  of  her  dominions 
by  commerce  and  the  useful  arts.  New  ports 
opened  and  new  sources  of  trade  explored, 
canals  dug,  manufactories  established,  schools, 
of  the  arts  founded,  public  libraries  formed, 
and  a  college  for-the  sciences  instituted  at 
Vienna,  bearing  the  name  of  Maria-Theresa, 
testified  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  this  princess  and  her  ministers  pursued. 
the  great  objects  of  public  good.  She 
herself  displayed  a  benignity  of  soul  which 
softened  every  trace  of  that  haughtiness  which 
had  long  been  a  characteristic  of  her  house  j 
and  by  continual  acts  of  kifidness  and  con- 
descension she  endeared  herself  to  her  subjects- 
of  every  rank.  It  was  impossible  for  love  and 
veneration  to  be  carried  farther  than  that  which 
was  inspired  by  a  sovereign,  who,  to  female 
beauty  and  gentleness,  added  masculine  dig- 
nity and  intelligence.  A  warm  attachment  to- 
the  duties  of  her  religion  was  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  her  character;  and  perhaps  it  exerted 
too  great  an  influence  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  dis- 
gusted than  edified  by  the  strictness  with- 
which  they  were  trained  to  the  practices"  of  a 
minute  devotion.  In  some  other  instances,  too, 
it  is  said  that  her  zeal  approached  the  borders 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance;  it  must,  however, 
be  allov.'ed  that  her  conduct  in  general  display- 
ed all  the  salutary  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  so- 
vereign, she  has  had  few  equals  upon  the 
throne. 

Th.e  court  of  Vienna  was  never  able  to  re- 
concile itself  to  the  loss  of  Silesia;  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
vvas  personally  as  well  as  politically  hated  by 
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the  eiflpress-qiieen,  was  a  constint  sulijcct  of 
al.irm  ami  jealousy.  A  secret  league  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  conquests,  and  perhaps  for 
despoiling  him  o(  p.ut  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
iiions,  was  entered  into  between  Maria- There- 
sa, the  empress  of  Ruf  ria,  and  tlie  king  of  Po- 
land as  elector  of  Saxony,  which  l-'redcric  dis- 
covered and  thwarted.  At  length  an  unpre- 
cedented n'.li.Tiice  was  formed  between  tlie 
houses  of  Austria  and  Ijonrboii,  and  on  the 
other  side,  England  and  Prussia  joined  inter- 
ests. The  active  Frederic  struck  ihe  first 
Btroke,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Bohemi.i. 
The  famous  seven  years  -uuir,  so  fertile  in  inci- 
dents, and  marked  by  so  many  changes  ot  for- 
tune, commenced.  TIic  junction  of  Russia 
with  hi,>  other  foes  brought  I'redoric  to  the 
brink  cf  ruin.  Its  separation  from  them,  and 
his  own  astonishing  efforts,  saved  him;  and  in 
fine,  the  treaty  of  Hubtrtsburg,  in  1763,  con- 
firmed to  him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
restored  Germany  to  its  former  political  state. 
'i  he  only  advantage  gained  by  the  empress- 
queen  was  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph  to 
tlie  succession  of  the  empire  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  1765  she  lost  her  husband,  the 
emperor  Francis,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
a  constant  and  most  afl'ectionate  union  for 
thirty  years.  She  ever  after  wore  mourning, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  tlie  tomb  of  her 
lamented  partner.  When  the  plan  was  laid  in 
1772  for  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
it  is  said  that  her  son  Joseph  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  her  consent  to  such  a 
scheme  of  injustice,  and  that  she  was  over- 
come only  by  an  argument  addressed  to  her 
religious  zeal.  (See  Joseph  II).  Thenceforth 
she  seems  not  much  to  have  interfered  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  though  she  was 
a  check  upon  her  son  in  liis  iimovating  designs, 
especially  such  as  included  the  abolition  of 
convents  and  other  changes  in  the  church-es- 
tablishment. She  died  at  Vienna  in  Novem- 
ber 17S0,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  consoling 
hersclt  in  her  Inst  moments  with  the  purity  of 
Iicr  intentions  in  ail  her  conduct,  and  having 
merited  the  glorious  title  of  the  m:lher  of  her 
jiecple.  She  left  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
family,  of  whom  one  son  was  emperor,  an- 
other grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  one  daughter 
queen  of  France,  another,  of  Naples;  happy 
tli..t  she  could  not  look  into  the  awful  secrets 
of  futurity  ! — A. 

WAlllALES,  XAN7T.S,  an  Italian  dominl- 
can  monk,  and  vohmiinous  writer,  was  de- 
scended from  the  noble  family  of  Pinardi,  and 
born  at  Venice  about  Jie  year  i  jSo.     He  en- 


tered young  into  the  order  of  St.  Domim'c, 
when  he  renounced  his  family  name  for  that  of 
Mariales,  and  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  studv  di- 
vinity. Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  no- 
minated ill  the  chapter  general  lield  at  Rome 
in  1608,  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Padua  for  the 
year  1608.  Afterwards  lic  was  appointed  su- 
perintendant  of  the  studies  in  the  conventual 
college  of  the  same  city;  which  post  he  Tilled 
for  the  third  tisne  in  the  year  1624.  The  rest 
of  his  life  he  devoted  to  study,  declining  every 
honourable  office  which  his  order  vi'ould  have 
conferred  on  him.  The  violence  of  his  zj.il 
for  t!ie  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
particularly  appeared  in  some  of  his  works 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Galliean  church, 
occasioned  his  being  involved  in  disgrace,  and 
sent  twice  into  exile  from  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  sjnate.  He 
spent  his  latter  days  in  his  native  c'ity,  where 
lie  died  in  1660,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Contfoversia:  ad  univer- 
sam  Summam  Theologia;  S.  Thorn.  Aquina- 
tis,"  &c.  1624,  folio;  "  Bibliotheca  Interpre- 
tum  ad  universam  Summam  TheoJogi.a?  Divi 
Thomce,"  1660,  in  four  volumes  folio;  "  Am- 
plissimum  Artium  Scientiarumque  Omniuni 
Amphitheatrum,  hoc  est,  de  rebus  universis 
celeberrimse  Qtjsstiones  disputatte  ab  oibij 
Oraculo  D.  Thoma,"  1658,  folio;  "  Quali 
Presagimcnti  possono  haversi  deile  prcsenti 
Scojivolte  Deir  Austria,  e  della  Spagna,  e  da  i 
progressi  de  gl'Eretici,  e  de'  Francesc,"  &c. 
1643,  octavo,  under  the  name  of  Peter-Paul 
Torelli ;  "  Stravaganze  nuovamente  Seguite 
nel  Christianissimo  regno  di  Franci.i,"  &c. 
1646,  quarto;  "  Enormita  inaudite  nuovamente 
uscite  in  Luce,  nel  christianissimo  Regno  di 
Francia,  contro  il  Decoro  della  scde  Apostolica 
Romana,"  under  the  name  of  Sigismund  Cam- 
peggi,  &c.  Jiloreri.  Not4v.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 
MARIANA,  Juan  de,  a  historian  of  great 
fame,  was'  born  in  1536  at  Talavera.  Juan 
Alartinez  de  Mariana,  his  father,  was  afterwards 
dean  and  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  in  that 
town.  His  mother's  n.niie  was  Uarnardine  Ro- 
driguez :  he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  It  was 
early  seen  that  the  boy  poss^^ssed  strong  me- 
mory and  quick  apprehension.  He  was  sent  to 
Alcald,  a  university  then  in  great  esteem,  and 
there,  among  other  tutors,  studied  under  Fr. 
Apriano  de  Huerga,  a  man  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition, and  well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages. 
At  this  time  Ignatius  Loyola  liad  sent  mlssicmn- 
ries  into  Castile  to  establish  his  order  there,  and 
Mariana  who  was  then  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  joined  tliem.     After  having  past  the  two 
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BTobatior.nrj'  years  in  the  noviciate  seminary 
at  himancas,  lie  took. the  first  vows,  and 
■Wiis  sent  by  liis  superiors .  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Alcaht. 

Diego  Laynea,  the  architoct  of  this  extraor- 
tlinarv  order,  was  then  its  general.  He  had 
just  establiihcd  tlie  great  college  at  Rome,  and 
he  appointtd  Mariana  to  the  chair  of  theology  ; 
no  inconsiderable  honour  for  a  young  man  of 
four-and-twenty,  as  the  ablest  members  of  the 
society  would  of  course  be i  selected  for  these 
conspicuous  situations.  Four  years  he  lectured 
In  Rome,  where  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his 
pupils  ;  then  was  removed  to  Sicily  to  open  the 
course  of  theology  which  the  company  had 
begun  there  :  after  two  years  residence  in  that 
island,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  same  capa- 
city ;  the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  there,  and  for  five  years 
he  publicly  expounded  Aquinas  :  a  singular 
train  of  preparatory  studies  for  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  popular  historian  of  Spain  ! 

The  climate  of  Paris  disagreed  v.ith  him, 
and  his  health  being  impaired  by  this  cause, 
suffered  by  his  indefatigable  apphcaiion  to 
study ;  he  therefore  obtained  permission  to 
resign  his  chair  and  retire  to  the  house  of  the 
professed  at  Toledo,  so  near  his  birth-place, 
that  it  may  btvcalled  his  native  air.  The  re- 
moval seems  to  have  effected  a  cure,  or  he 
could  not  have  discharged  the  many  duties 
which  were  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  made 
F.-zaminador  Synodal,  and  Ccnsultor  del  Santo 
tficio;  and  D.  Gaspar  de  Qulroga,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  employed  him,  among  other  things, 
to  form  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  vv-hieli  was  published 
in  1584.  About  this  time  he  bore  a  part  in 
the  edition  of  St.  Isidorii's  works,  and  incurred 


work  was  very  great  in  his  own  and  in  oth.er 
countries.     A  translation  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  happily  for  his  own  fame  he  resolved  to 
be  his  own  translator.     But  the  Castilian  differs 
materially  from  the  Latin  history,  because  Ma- 
riana had  now  acquired  a  niore  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his    subject.     Even    of   this    version 
each  of  tlie  four  editions  which  were  published 
in    his   life-time  diiiers    from    tlie   last.     The 
continual  emendations  evince  that  he  spared 
no  pains  to   correct  his  own   errors;  but  they- 
justify   the    charge   of  his   opponents,  that  he. 
learnt  the  history  of  Spain  when  he  was  writ- 
ing it.      . 

,  A  learned  attack  upon  this  history  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  by  Pedro  Mantuano,  entitled 
yJdveriencias  a  la  Historia  de  Junii  de  A-Iarinrja, 
1611 ,  and  republished  witla  additions  at  Wadrld, 
1613.  The  work  was  as  learnedly  defended 
by  D.  Thomas  Tamaio  de  Vargas  at  Toledo^ 
1616.  This  very  erudite  man  relates  that  Ma- 
riana (with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimate 
friendship)  would  neither  read  Mantuano's 
censure,  nor  his  defence,  though  Vargas  wished 
him  to  revise  it  before  it  was  sent  to  press. 

His  history  comes  down  to  the  end  of  Fer- 
nando the  Catholic's  reign.  I  have  not  ventured^, 
he  say*;  in  his  dedication,  to  pass  farther  and 
relate  more  modern  events,  lest  I  should  ollend 
by  speaking  the  truth,  or  fail  in  my  duty  by 
dissembling  it.  Mariana  is  no  servile  liistorian  ; 
there  were  trammels  hanging  about  him  wliich 
he  could  not  shake  off,  but  every  where  he  gives 
proof  of  manly  feelings  and  honourable  indig- 
nation against  guilt.  He  has  been  accused  of 
injuring  the  honour  of  Spain  and  the  charactiir 
of  her  kings,  by  speaking  too  plainly  of  their 
crimes  :  such  an  accusatiqn  is  sufficient  praise. 
Other  chargts  are  better  founded;   if  a  ^tory 


some  suspicion  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  em.bellished  his  narrative,  he  did  not  too  seru- 

f  spoused  the  cause  of   Arias  Montanus.     He  pulcusly  examine  into  its  autlienticity,   and  he 

himself  was  a  Hebraist,  and  in  this,  as  in  sub-  has  admitted   tra<litions  into  his  work  whi-ih 

sequent  iubtances,   he  proved  that -the  interests  had    been    decisively    exploded.       As   for   his 

of  literature  and  of  liberty  were  dearer  to  him  miracles,  he  could  not   have  written  without 

than  those  of  his  order  or  himself.  them  :  he  who  wishes  them  away  may  as  well 

Mariana  had  long  aspired  to  be  tho  historian  not  read  history  at  all,  for  he   will  read   it  to 

of  his  own  country,   and   in  the  little  leisure  little  purpose. 

which  his  superiors  left  him,  he  followed  the         The   best    Spanish   historians  had    hitherto 

indications  of  his  own  happier  genius.     Nature  inserted  in  the  body  of  their  work  those  docu- 

had  designed  him  for  somcthhig  better  than  to  ments    and    dissertations    which    should    have 

expound  Thomas  Aquinas,   ami  to  emasculate  been  given  in  appendixes  or  notes.      tXiariana 

bouks  for   the   inquisition.     At  length  the  re-  rejected  these  altogether      ^^  '"- 


suit  of  his  voluntary  labours  appeared  under 
the  l\t\toi  Hisloriie  de  Rebus  Hispain.1:  libri  XX. 
Toleti,  I5(;2.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to 
tldrty  books.  Tiie  Meutz  edition  of  1605  is 
tiic   moit   complete.      The   celebrity   of  this 


Here  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unbroken  narrative.  The  histories 
of  the  several  Spanish  kingdoms  had  hitherto- 
been  separately  related.  Mariana  carried  them 
on  together  in  chronological  order.  Something 
was  lost  in  precision,  but  more  was  gained. ia 
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ajtcntion  by  a  freir  ami  stronger  and  more 
inv.ikeiiing  style  Tlioy  who  read  the  history 
of  Sp^iii  lor  eiitertainmeiit  wiil  alw  lys  read  it 
in  Mariana  ;  he  is  tiie  historical  classic  of  his 
country.  Garibay  is  belter  authority.  But 
they  wlio  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Iiistorical 
res.-arch  need  not  be  told  that  the  only  way  of 


compactness.     Above  all  he  won  the  reader's    upon  theological  subjects.     His  list  publication 

consisted  of  Scholia  upon  the  Old  and  Ne-.v 
restamsnt,  with  an  elegiac  version  of  the  Pro- 
ver'iis,  Ecelesiastes,  and  .S.)lo:non's  Song-  He 
dieil  at  Toledo  on  the  sixteenth  of  February 
1623,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-seven, 
having  resided  in  th^t  city  forty-nine  years, 
excepting  the  year  of  his  confinement.  ,Tlitt 
acquiring;  satisfactory  knowledge,  or  at  least  works  which  he  left  in  MS.  arc  said  to  have 
such  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  is  to  exceeded  twice  tlie  number  of  all  that  he  had 
have  recourse  to  the  conicmporary  chroniclers-     published.      N'/c.  .^'iton'n.     C.ipniin;. —  n..  ^. 

In  15Q9  he  publisheii  his  treatise  Dc  Rrg:-  is"  M  ARI>f,.VlicK  \i:L-A.sGELo,a  French  monk 
Rfgis  I/iititutiorie,  which  was  condemned  to  of  th- order  of  Minims,  and  a  cslebrited  writer 
tho  H.imes  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  P.iris,  of  spiritual  novels,  was  descended  from  a  nobis 
for  its  seditious  tendency.  The  Jesuits  have  family,  originally  of  Genoa,  and  born  at  Mir- 
often  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  for  seilles  in  the  year  1657.  Having  taken  tha 
the  sake  of  their  own  order  :  this  was  not  Ma-  vows  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
riana's  case  ;  his  views  were  of  a  wider  range  ;  by  his  t.d;nts  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he 
bethought  of  mankind,  not  of  the  company,  was  first  employed  in  teaching  at  dilFerent  semi- 
Hisnext  publication  was  of  a  very  miscellaneous  naries  belonging  to  his  order  ;  after  wiiic:!  In: 
nature.  Tractalus  septeiii,  turn  theihgicl,  tu-n  attracted  much  notice  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
hiitoriri :  viz.  i.-Dc  ^J .'cntu  Bead  Jacob'i  frequently  consulted  as  a  casuist  and  CDnf:s3or. 
Jpostoli  in  Hispaniam.  2.  De  Editione  Vulgata  Four  times  he  was  elected  provincial.  W.iils 
S.  S.  Bibliorum.  3.  Df  Spectacu/is.  This  he  he  was  yet  young  he  was  settled  at  Avignon, 
afterwards  published  in  Castilian  under  the  title  where  he  preached  controversial  sermons  against 
of  Alariaim  contra  las  Represent  iciones  al  l\ey  the  Jews,  and  it  is  said  with'  very  uncsmmoii 
N.  S.  memorial.  4.  De  Moneta  Mut-.itiine.  success.  In  the  same  city  he  published  his 
5.  De  Die  cs"  Anno  Mortis  Christi.  6.  De  Annis  different  works,  by  whicli  hs  acquired  very 
Arahuin  cum  nostris  Annis  comparntis.    7.   De     high  reputation  in  the  class  of  ascetic  writers. 


MorteiJ  Iirimorla/ifafe,  lib.  3.  Colonix,  1 609. 
The  fourth  and  the  last  of  these  treatises  ex- 
posed him  to  persecution.  A  long  and  vexatious 
process  was  institu*^ed  against  liim ;  he  was 
confined  a  year  in  the  convent  of  St-  Francisco 
at  Madrid,  and  did  not  without  diiiiculty  get 
t'ne  aiTair  terminated.  In  .searching  his  papers, 
a   treatise  was  found   upon   the   faults  of  the 


Pope  Clement  XIII.  was  so  much  pleised  with 
them,  that  he  honoured  the  author  with  ihres 
briefs,  full  of  the  most  llattering  encomiums. 
This  pontiiFgave  directions  to  fatlier  Mirin,  to 
collect  and  methotiize  in  one  uniform  work 
"  The  Acts  of  the  Saints  ;"  but  ho  had  not 
completed  more  than  two  volumes  of  that  de- 
sigii,  in  larrvo.  before  he  w.is  carried  oft"  by  a 


constitution  of    the    company  :    Discitrsur  de     dropsy  of  the  chest  in  1767,  in  the  seventiecii 


errjrribiis  qui  in  f-irmd  (Juhernationis  Sicietalis 
'Jtsu  occurrunt.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
of  his  defence  of  Arias  Moiitanus  'against  the 
wishes  of  his  order,  he  was  never  appointed  to 
any  office,  but  considered  as  a  suspected  and 
disgraced  member.  A  copy  of  this  was  ob- 
tained secretly,  and  published  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1025.  He  who  published  it  was  no  friend  to 
the  company,  but  apparently  no  enemy  to  Ma- 
riana, as  the  publication  was  delayed  till  after 
his  death. 

Mariana   was  not  a  man  to  be  afflicted  by 


year  of  his  age.  As  a  writer,  he  took  the 
famous  Cimus  bishop  of  Bellay  for  liis  model, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  readers  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  charms  of 
fiction.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  piou> 
romances  miy  be  seen  in  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—  \1. 

MARINEO,  Lucio,  a  writer  of  liistory,  was 
born  at  Bidino,  a  snuU  town  in  Sicily.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  literature  in  his 
native  island,  he  studied  at  Rome  uader  I'om- 
ponio  Leto,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  liis 


.such  disgrace  ;  and  the  exemption  from  olfice  he  baptismal  name  of  Luke  into  Lucio.     Returning 

would   rather  regard  as  an  advantageous   pri-  into  Sicily  about    1481,    he  taught  sciiojl   at 

vilege,  which  left  him   at  leisnre  for  his  own  Palermo  for  iive  years  ;  when  hs  was  persu.i  led 

pursuits.     The  remainder  of  his  life   was  de-  by  Frederic  Henriquez, great  admiral  of  Casrille, 

\'oted  to   literature  ;   but  except  an  epitome  of  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.     He  fixed  himself 

Photius,    and   some    remarks    upon    Garibay's  atSalimanca,  where  he  joincil  with  Elij  An- 

genealogical  tables,  his  latter  works  were  aU  tonio  Ncbrisisase,  a  Spaniard  who  h  id  sta.lied 
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many  years  in  Italy,  in  combating  tlie  barbarism 
and  ignorance  which  had  long  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  Spain,  and  introducing  a  taste  for 
pure  latinity.  After  teaching  at  Salamanca  for 
twelve  years,  he  was  called  to  court  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  presented  with  several  benefices. 
In  gratitude  for  their  patronage,  he  composed 
several  works  relative  to  the  hi-story  of  that 
kingdom,  namely,  "  De  Laudibus  Hispanire, 
lib.  VII.,"  "  De  Aragonisj  Regibus,  lib.  V.  ■" 
■"De Rebus HispaniK  n.emorabilibus, lib. XXII." 
He  likev.'ise  wrote  "  Familiar  Epistles,"  in 
seventeen  books,  "  Orations"  and  "  Poeins." 
His  style  is  not  elegant  compared  to  that  of  the 
writers  of  a  later  period,  but  deserves  praise 
considering  the  time  and  place  in  which  he 
wrote ;  imd  lie  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reformers  of  literature.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  died,  but  he  was  certainly  living  in  1533. 
^'ir,iboifhi. — A. 

MARINER,  Vicente.  This  man  is  re- 
markable for  having  wasted  great  learning  and 
prodigious  industry  in  a  more  extraordinary 
way  than  any  other  human  being  before  or 
since.  He  was  a  Valeneian  by  birth,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  held 
the  oftices  of  treasurer  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  Empudias,  and  librarian  at  the  Escurial. 
Three  only  of  his  works  have  been  published ; 
a  Latin  version  of  Julian's  oration  to  the  sun 
with  annotations  ;  a  Latin  version  of  Theo- 
philact's  epistles  in  the  collection  of  the  fathers  ; 
and  a  Latin  panegyric  upon  the  infante  D. 
Fernando.  He  translated  into  Latin  hexameters, 
line  for  line,  the  whole  of  Homer's  works,  real 
and  imputed  ;  he  likewise  translated  into  Latin 
verse,  though  not  with  the  same  foolish  and 
laborious  precision,  He^iod,  Theocritus,  Lyco- 
phron,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Qu^intus  Calaber, 
and  the  poems  of  Ausias  March.  To  all  the 
Greek  writers  in  this  li^t  he  added  the  scholia 
in  Latin,  and  translated  also  the  scholia  upon 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Euripides.  And  to  fill 
up  his  leisure,  he  amused  himself  with  transla- 
tions (all  into  Latin)  from  Hippocrates,  Por- 
phyry, Philostratus,  Pletho,  Fhilo,  Eusebius,  St. 
Methodius,  St.  Anastasius,  Johannes  Gazseus 
the  grammarian,  &c.  any  thing  which  fell  in 
his  way  and  happened  to  be  in  Greek,  no  matter 
upon  what  subject,  nor  whether  written  by 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Gentile.  Arrian  and  Ari- 
stotle he  rendered  into  Sp.inish. 

Translations,  however,  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  his  l.ibours.  He  wrote  a  Latin  lustory 
of  Peru,  which  Antunio  de  Leon  mentions 
witli    applause    in   his    Biblloihcca    Occiikuta/is 


Iml'tj;  J  and  a  history  of  Spain  ;  prose  disserts- 
tions  which  it  would  be  wearying  to  enumerate, 
and  above  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
Greek  and  Latin  verses.  He  himself  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  360  quires  of  ■ 
paper  full  of  his  own  manuscripts  in  a  very 
small  hand;  and  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  his  history  is,  that  this  v/riting  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  no 
person  but  himself  could  read  it,  and  of  course 
the  whole  of  his  labours  became  perfectly  use- 
less as  soon  as  he  died  !  Fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  posterity  has  nothing  to 
regret.     Nic.  yintcnic.-^'^.  S. 

MARINI,   GiiiMBATTisTA,  usitally   called 
//  Cavali(;re  jV/arltti,   an   Italian  poet  of  great 
temporary  faire,  was  born  at  Naples  in   1569. 
His  lather,  M'ho  was  a  counsellor,   wished  to 
briiig  him  up  to  his  own  profes.--ion,   but  was 
unable    to  overcome   the  repugnance  to  legal 
stut',ies   which  an  early   attachm.ent  to  poetry 
produced  in  him,  as   it  has  done  in  so   many 
others.     Expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and 
denied   even   a    subsistence,  he    obtained    an 
asyluin  with  a  person  of  rank,   till   a  juvenile 
misdemeanour  caused  him  to  be  committed  to 
prison.     On  recovering  his  liberty  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  country  and  repair  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  some  years  with  cardinal  Peter 
Aldobraiidini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ravenna 
and  Turin.     At  this  last  city  he  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous,   not  only  by  his  talents,  but 
by  the   literary  warfare  which  he  maintained 
with  various  antagonists.     Of  these  the  most 
acrimonious  was  Caspar  Murtola,  a  Genoese, 
who,  envious   of  his  rising  reputation,  and  of 
the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  St.  Maurice 
and    Laz.irus    conferred    on    him    by   cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  attacked  him  in   some    sonnets 
and  lampoons.     Marini  in  return  treated  him 
so  severely  in  his  "  Murtoleide,"  that  the  en- 
raged poet  one  day  discharged  a  pistol  at  him 
in  the  streets  of  Turin,  Vvdiich  missed  his  rivul, 
but   wounded    a  favourite    of   the   duke    wlio 
stood    by  his    side.       For   this    atrocious    act 
Murtola    would    have   been    hanged,    had    not 
Marini    begged    his   life   of   the    duke.      The 
quarrel,  however,  still  continued,  and" calumnies 
wxYQ  raised  ag.iinst  Marini,  which  caused  his 
imprisonment,     till    the    interposition    of    the 
marquis   ^.Ianso  and  other  per-ions    of   credit 
procured    his  liberauon.     He  then,    in   1615, 
went  to  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by    queen    Margaret.     She   was    dead    at   his 
arrival ;  but  he  was  patronized  by  queen  Mary 
of    IMedicis,    who   settled   upon    him   a   liberal 
pension.     It  was  in  France  that  he  published 
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Ms  most  f,imous  poem,  the  "  Adonc,"  first 
printed  in  1623.  This  work  involved  hiai  in 
another  violent  contest  witli  a  brother-jioot, 
c^irried  on,  hke  the  former,  witli  mueh  in- 
decent sarcasm,  and  not  worth  reL'ording. 
M.irini,  on  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Ludovisio, 
had  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,  vi'hore  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  academy  dcs^li  Umoristi. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  wliere  he  was 
favourably  received  by  the  viceroy  duke  of 
Alva.  He  was  meditating  a  return  to  Rome, 
wlicn  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  of 
wliieh  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
When  he  found  himself  near  his  end,  he 
earnestly  requested  that  all  the  licentious  and 
indecent  passages  in  his  poems  might  be  ex- 
punged, but  they  were  too  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  cavalier  iMarini  is  accounted,  by  the 
sound  critics  of  Italy,  the  great  corrupter  of 
their  poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  a  manner 
full  of  extravagant  figures  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits. It  was  called  the  sli/e  Marinesco,  and 
became  characteristic  of  the  Italian  poets  to  a 
late  period.  M.irini  himself  had  a  lively  ima- 
gination and  fertile  invention,  and  in  many 
passages  displays  a  true  poetical  genius,  but 
depraved  by  affectation  and  false  taste.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  now  little  read.  Be- 
sides his  "  Adone,"  of  which  there  were  many 
editions,  there  are  "  LaStrage  dcgli  Innocenti," 
"Rime,"  '*  La  Sampogna  ;"  &c.  and  also  a 
collection  of  letters.  His  life  has  been  written, 
and  his  poems  criticised,  by  many  of  die  Italiaiv 
literati.      Aloreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MARINONI,  John  jAMiis,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer,  was  born  in  \6~i6, 
at  Udina  in  the  Frio'ul.  He  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  education,  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  had  finished  his  courpe  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  having  afterwards  conceived  a 
decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  he  applied 
to  that  branch  of  study  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  as  to  outstrip  all  his  fellow-students. 
In  1696,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
and  two  years  after  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy.  His  reputation  being 
now  eftabli.shed,  his  acquaintance  was  courted 
by  many  persons  of  distinction,  some  of  whom 
wrro  desirous  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
mathematical  sciences ;  and  he  gave  so  much 
.satisfaction  in  the  quality  of  tutor,  that  the 
emperor  Leopold,  in  consequence  of  iiis  merit, 
appointed  him  mathematician  to  the  court.  In 
this  capacity  lie  traced  outlines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  consisting 
cf  a  foss  and  rampart ;  the  principal  object  of 


which  was  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  rohelj, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  smugglings 
which  at  that  time  prevailed.  After  the  death 
of  Leopold,  he  was  taken  under  the  protectior* 
of  his  successor;  and,  by  his  ord<  rs,  in  1706, 
made  a  survey  of  the  capital  and  its  environs, 
which  was  engraved  the  same  year  in  four 
large  sheets.  In  1709,  some  disputes  had 
arisen  between  the  emperor  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns  in  rcj^ard  to  their 
boundaries  ;  and,  as  the  pretensions  on  each- 
side  were  involved  in  such  intricacy,  that  it 
required  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  ability 
to  settle  them,  Maiinoni  was  appointed  en- 
gineer of  Lower  Austria.  In  17 14,  he  in- 
vented an  instrument  for  measuring  superficies 
in  an  easy  manner  and  without  calculation,  ta 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  planimetrc  balance. 
The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  use  of 
this  instrument  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Charlt^s  VI.,  but  it  was  never  printed.  '1  hese 
continued  proofs  of  his  talents  and  application 
still  tended  to  heighten  that  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  ;  but  notliing  gained  him  so  much 
respect  as  his  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart. 
Tite  measures,  therctore,  which  he  proposed 
were  readily  adopted,  because  every  one  was 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  In 
1717,  he  formed  apian  for  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  destined  to  geometry  and  the 
military  sciences,  which  being  approved  by  the 
emperor,  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion •,  and,  next  year,  IViarinoni  was  appointed 
sub-director  of  the  new  establishm.cnt.  In 
17  ipjhe  received  a  patent  as  first  mathematiciaa 
to  his  majesty  ;  anil  in  that  quality  was  sent  to 
the  Milanese  to  inake  a  survey  of  the  duchy  :  a 
labour  on  which  he  was  employed  three  years, 
and  which  he  complited  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
his  sovereign.  In  1726,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  class  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed chief  director  of  the  military  academy. 
Great  disputes  having,  about  this  time,  arisen 
in  Italy  respecting  the  limits  of  the  different 
states,  in  consequence  of  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  Ma- 
rinoni  was  requcsteit,  in  I72f;,  not  only  by  his 
imperial  majesty,  but  by  several  of  the  Italian 
princes,  to  resume  the  discussions  entered  into 
on  that  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them 
to  a  conclusion.  I'hough  ihis  undertakmg  re- 
quired talents  of  no  ordinary  cist,  as  the 
question  v.'as  not  merely  to  assign  to  each  by 
measurement  what  beJonged  to  him,  but  to- 
reconcile  a  multitude  of  complex  and  opposite 
interests,  resulting  from  the  pretensions  of  the 
different  claimants,  lie  settled  the  whole  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  every  person  concerned.     About  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  empress  queen, 

tlie  commencement  of  the  last  century,  he  had  who_  accepted   the  legacy,  and  made  the  i.nost 

purchased  from  an  officer,  then  commandant  of  generous  use  cf  it  by  presenting  it  to  the  uni- 

Vienna,  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  house,  where  vevsity.     Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin  par 

lie  ploposed  to  erect  an  observatory  ;   but  the  Formq. — J. 

active  life  l)e  was  constanuly  engaged  in  had  M  ARIOTTE.Edme, an  eminent  French  phi- 
Xetardcd  the  execution  of  this  project  for  tliirty  losopher  and  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth 
years.  In  1730,  however,  he  established  what  century,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Bur- 
he  called  sptcula  domestica  ;  causing  all  the  gundy,  concerning  the  place  and  time  of  whose 
instruments  he  intended  to  use  to  be  con-  birth  his  biographers  have  furnished  no  in- 
structed under  his  own  inspection ;  and  it  was  formation.  He  became  prior  of  St.  Martin 
n  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  number  of  work-  sous  Beaume,  four  leagues  from  Dijon ;  w;is 
men  he  had  collected  at  his  house,  where  they  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
laboured  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expence.  Sciences  in  1 666 ;  and  died  in  the  year  1684. 
Marinoni  was  accustomed,  in  general,  to  con-  Me  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  one  of  the 
struct  every  thing  he  used,  such  as  carriages,  first  French  philosophers  who  applied  much  to 
harness,  &c.  and  he  kept  in  constant  employ-  experimental  phyics;  carrying  into  his  philo- 
ment  around  him  printers,  engravers,  book-  sophical  researches  that  spirit  of  scrutiny  a.".d 
binders,  &c-  by  which  means  every  thing  he  investigation  so  necessary  to  those  who  would 
undertook  was  brought  as  near  to  perfection  as  make  any  considerable  progress  in  them.  He 
possible.  He  was,  consequently,  enabled  to  was  the  author  of  '•  A  Treatise  on  the  Shock 
form  one  of  the  most  complete  observatories  or  Collision  of  Bodies;"  "An  Essay  on  Physicsi" 
in  Europe  ;  and  he  made  observations  which  '•  A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  IMotion  of 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  cL\ss  with  those  of  Fluids;""  New  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision;" 
the  ablest  astronomers.  The  fruits  of  his  "  A  Treatise  on  Levelling  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on 
labour  he  afterwards  published  in  his  magnifi-  the  Motion  of  Pendulums;"  "  Experiments  on 


Colours  ;"  and  a  great  number  of  curious  and 
valudble  papers  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  inserted  in  their  "  Memoirs," 
from  vol.  I.  to  vol.  X.  A  collection  of  all 
his  pieces  was  published  atLeyden,  in  1717,  in 

and  in  1751  he  published  a  new  work  entitled,     two  volumes  quarto.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Hut- 

"  De  Re  Ichnographica."     This  was  to  have     ton's  ^lalh.  Diet. — M. 

been  succeeded  by  another,  "  De  Re  Ichno-         MARIVAUX,  Peter  Carlet  de  Cham 


cent  work,  "  De  Specula  Domestica,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  son  of  Charles  VI.  in  1 745. 
Next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Maupertuis,  then  president; 


metria,"  in  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  his 
planimetre  balance  ;  but  t!ie  printing  of  it  was 
intiirrupted  by  that  malady  which  put  a  period 
to  his  existence.  Having  been  at  church  on 
Christmas-day,  1754,  he  returned  in  the  evening 


BLAiN  DE,  a  ilistinguished  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1688.  His  father 
had  an  office  in  the  mint  at  Riom  in  Auvergne  ; 
but  the  family  was  originally  Norman,  and  had 
possessed  several  magistracies  in  the  parliament 


and   staicl   till   midnight  ;   by  which  means  he     of   that  province.     With  a  slight  'tincture   of 
caunht  a  violent  cold^  and  being  conveyed  back     classical  literature,  he  was  early  regarded  as  a 


to  his  lodgings,  much  indisposed,  he  died  on 
the  tenth  of  January  following.  He  continued 
a  bachelor,  which  rendered  him  master  of  his 
time  ;  and,  as  he  Jived  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  he  enjoyed  good  health  to  a  very 
advanced  period.  He  left  behind  him  tliirty- 
.•iix  volumes  of  astronomical  observations,  ar- 
yaii'^ed  in  the  best  order.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  seldom  lost  a 
nioment  of  his  time.  All  his  domestics  were 
astronomers,  each  of  whom  had  his  appointed 
functions  to  perform,  and,  provided  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  well  in  this  department,  he 


vouth  of  parts ;  and  the  ambition  of  becoming 
an  original  writer  was  his  ruling  passion.  An 
intimacy  with  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  nou- 
rished in  him  that  preference  of  the  moderns 
totheancients  which  his  superhcialacquaintance 
with  the  latter  naturally  inspired  ;  and  one  of 
iiis  first  attempts  was  a  travestie  of  Homer,  on 
the  model  of  Scarron's  Virgil,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  that  father  of 
poetry.  The  drama,  however,  was  the  walk 
in  which  he  first  exercised  his  inventive  powers. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  produced  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  wager,  a  comedy- 


pardoned  their  negligence  in  every  thing  else,     in  verse  in  one  long  act,  entitled  "  Le  Pcre 
lie  possessed  a  valuable  collection  of  mathe-     Prudent."     This,  however,   was  only  read  be- 


iTjaticaJ  and  astronomical  instiuments,  the  latter     fore  a  private  co.mpany  ■■,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
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ihirty-seconil  year  that  he  ventured  to  present 
upon  the  theatre  his  tr.igedy  of  "  The  Death  of 
Annihal."  Its  reception  and  his  own  sober 
examination  convinced  him  that  his  genius  was 
not  fornipd  to  excel  in  tlie  subhmcst  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  ;  and  he  thenceforth  confined 
himself  to  comedy,  in  which  he  struck  out  a 
new  path.  This  was  tliat  of  delicate  and  re- 
fined sentiment,  and  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
subtlety  in  the  devclopcment  of  passion  and 
character,  which  in  general  succeeded  very 
■well  with  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  a 
nice  perception  of  nil  the  shades  and  diversities 
in  the  human  mind.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
Italian  theatre,  which  is  accounted  less  critical 
than  tlie  French  theatre,  that  he  brought  out 
the  greatest  number  of  his  pieces,  and  with  the 
most  uniform  applause.  He  was  accused  of  a 
monotony  of  subject,  almost  all  his  comedies 
turning  upon  what  were  termed  "  surprises  de 
I'amour,"  or  concealed  love  betraying  itself  in- 
voluntarily. His  own  defence  against  the 
charge  of  uniformity  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  Le  played  a  single  tune 
with  nice  variations.  "  In  my  pieces  there  is 
sometimes  a  love  of  which  the  two  lovers  are 
unconscious ;  sometimes  a  love  that  they  both 
feel,  but  mutually  wish  to  hide  from  one 
another;  sometimes  a  timid  love,  not  daring  to 
declare  itself;  sometimes,  in  fine,  an  uncertain, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  undecided  love,  a  half-born 
love,  which  the  parties  suspect  without  being 
sure  of  it,  and  which  they  secretly  watch  in 
their  own  breasts  before  they  sutler  it  to  take 
wing."  The  style  of  his  comedies  is  censured 
as  being  a  singular  unnatural  jargon,  at  once 
familiar  and  affected,  and  absolutely  the  same 
in  all  his  personages,  from  the  marquis  to  the 
clown,  the  master  to  the  valet.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  a  writer  had  a  mean  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  Molitre  ;  nor  is  it  very  sur- 
prising, that  after  the  natural  manner  had  lost 
its  novelty,  this  artificial  form  of  comedy,  sup- 
ported by  real  talent  and  ingenuity,  proved 
successful,  notwithstanding  its  defects.  Mari- 
vaux  produced  about  thirty  pieces  on  the  two 
theatres,  a  great  part  of  which  are  still  occa- 
sionally represented.     They  are  all  in  prose. 

He  lias,  however,  obtained  .1  greater  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  foreign  countries,  by  his 
novels.  The  (irst  which  he  composed,  entitled 
"  Pharsamon,  ou  1-  s  nouvclles  folie."^  lomanes- 
ques,"  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Don  Ouixcte,  is 
much  less  known  and  esteemed  than  his  two 
others,  "  Marianne,"  and  "Le  Paysan  Parvenu." 
Of  the  latter,  "  Marianne"  is  accounted  the 
principal,   and  indeed  not  many  works  of  the 
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class  in  any  language  rank  liigher.  Although, 
with  Marivaux's  other  novels,  it  l.ibours  under 
the  same  faults  of  style  with  his  comedie*:,  and 
supcrabounds  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  yet  it 
is  acknowledged  to  display  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart,  to  present 
many  truly  interesting  situations,  and  manyjust 
and  elevated  sentiments.  The  "  Paysan  Par- 
venu" is  preferred  by  some  as  possessing"  more 
gaiety  and  variety,  and  a  more  direct  moral 
purpose.  This  author  is  reckoned,  however, 
to  touch  the  passions  with  more  delicacy  than 
force,  and  to  overload  the  action  of  his  pieces 
with  reflexions.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
novels  are  unfinished  ;  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  indolence,  since 
he  was  always  writing,  but  to  an  impatience  of 
carrying  one  plan  to  a  termination,  while  new 
ones  were  starting  up  in  his  mind.  Another 
work  of  Marivaux  deserving  of  notice  is  his 
"  Spectateur  Francois."  This  abounds  ia 
acute  remarks  and  lively  portraitures,  and  in 
wit  and  variety  is  reckoned  to  surpass  all  his 
other  pieces  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  pieuliarly 
marked  with  his  characteristic  faults  of  lan- 
guage. It  had  hut  moderate  success,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  author  after  two  small 
volumes  had  been  published. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  acquired  by 
his  productions,  it  was  not  till  his  fifty-fifth 
year  that  he  obtained  admission  into  the  French 
academy.  One  reason  of  this  was,  that  he 
never  intrigued  for  that  honour,  being  a  man 
without  pretensions,  superior  to  all  meanness 
of  solicitation,  and  truly  philosophical  in  his 
estimate  of  life.  In  hi.->  disposition  he  was  mild 
and  friendly,  philanthropieal,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  indigent  and  afiiicted,  towards 
whom  he  exercised  a  liberality  often  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  w.is  upright  and 
disinterested,  careless  of  fortune,  and  contented 
to  live  in  a  kind  of  obscurity  with  a  fev.-  inti- 
mates. 11  is  extreme  st-nsibiiity  rendered  him 
captious,  and  apt  to  t.ike  olTcnce  where  it  was 
not  intended  ;  but  he  bore  in  silence  the  many 
satirical  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him,  and 
nev.-r  replied  to  his  critics.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  religion,  as  the  great  resource  of 
the  wretched,  but  viithout  any  alTectation  of 
extraordinary  devotion.  It  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  one  wjio  wrote  so  much  about  the 
passion  of  love  should  be  insensible  to  its 
power.  He  married  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
woman,  and  was  long  inconsolable  when  he 
h.ad  the  misfortune  to  lose  her.  Many  years 
afterwards,  he  formed  another  attachn:ent, 
which,  without  the  fervour  of  J'^ve,  she    the 
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balm  of  tenderness  over  his  latter  days.  He 
died  after  a  long  illness  in  1763,  at  the  age 
of  -eventy-five.  D' AUmhcrt  Rlsges  Academ. 
Nsttu.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

MARIUS,  Caius,  a  famous  Roman  com- 
mander and  head  of  a  party,  was  born  of  an 
ob:-cure  family  in  the  district  of  Arpinum. 
He  passed  his  early  youth  in  rustic  occupations, 
distinguished  by  size  and  strength  of  body, 
and  roughness  of  manners.  Having  entered 
into  the  army  at  the  military  age,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  general, 
Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  predicted  his  future 
renown.  He  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his 
hardiness  and  exact  observance  of  discipline, 
than  for  his  courage  ;  and  every  step  which  he 
rose  in  military  rank  was  the  consequence  of 
some  meritorious  action.  In  the  consulship  of 
Metellus  and  Cotta,  B.C.  119,  he  first  became 
a  candidate  for  civil  honours,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  people.  This  he  exer- 
cised with  a  spirit  and  intrepidity  which  alarmed 
the  senatorian  party,  and  gave  him  great  re- 
putation with  the  people,  who  regarded- him  as 
their  most  determined  protector  againstpatrician 
tyranny.  He  however  resisted,  and  with  suc- 
cess, a  motion  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  plebeians.  In  his  progress  to  further 
honours  he  was  opposed  with  so  much  vigour 
that  lie  failed  in  his  application  for  the  edilcship, 
and  with  difficulty  acquired  the  pretorship, 
B.C.  Ii6,  and  not  without  a  vexatious  prose- 
cution for  bribery.  Though  unlearned,  his 
natural  good  sense  enabled  him  to  go  through 
the  judicial  office  without  discredit;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Farther  Spain.  In  this  station  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  equity,  and  by 
his  vigour  cleared  the  province  of  the  banditti 
who  infested  it.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  want  of 
birth,  fortune,  and  eloquence  checked  his 
further  advancement,  and  he  remained  for 
some  years  idle  and  undistinguished.  At  length, 
B.C.  1O9,  when  the  consul  Metellus,  afterwards 
named  Numidicus,  was  sent  into  Africa  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  he  offered 
Alarius  the  post  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  which 
the  latter  gladly  accepted. 

The  field  of  ambition  was  now  open  before 
liim,  and  he  resolved  fully  to  cultivate  it.  Not 
content  wirh  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
soldiery  by  partaking  in  all  their  dangers  and 
hardships,  and  displaying  his  military  talents 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  was  not 
restramed  by  gratitude  from  doing  every  thing 


in  his  power  to  injure  Metellus  in  their  opinion, 
and  detract  from  his  glory.  His  own  success 
in  repulsing  Jugurtha  wl;o  had  made  an  un- 
expected attack  upon  him,  and  in  driving  him 
out  of  the  Roman  camp  wliich  he  had  taken, 
gave  him  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  army;  and 
he  was  continually  making  invidious  compari- 
sons between  liis  connnander  and  himself,  and 
boasting  that  with  half  the  troops  of  Metellus 
he  would  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  war. 
Whathe  said  was  communicated  by  the  soldiers 
to  their  friends  at  Rome,  where  it'prep.ned  the 
way  for  those  exertions  in  his  favour  upon 
which  he  depended  for  the  attainment  of  his 
objects.  Resolved  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  he  publicly  asked  leave  of  absence 
from  Metellus  for  that  purpose,  who  haughtily 
said  to  him,  "  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  thmk  of  that  honour  when  my  son  shall  be 
old  enough  to  be  your  colleague."  He  at 
length  obtained  a  reluctant  permission  from 
Metellus  to  go  to  Rome,  but  it  was  only 
twelve  days  before  the  consular  comitia.  Fortune 
and  his  own  activity  so  favoured  him,  that  he 
reached  the  city  in  six  days  ;  and  he  so  well 
employed  the  remainder,  that  the  people,  in- 
flamed by  his  harangues,  and  already  displeased 
with  the  patricians  for  having  for  some  time 
past  prevented  them  from  electing  one  plebeian 
consul,  according  to  law,  raised  him  to  the 
consulate  by  a  great  majority,  B.  C.  107.  His 
next  object  was  to  supplant  Metellus  in  his 
comrnand  ;  and  although  the  senate  had  already 
appointed  him  to  conduct  the  Jugurthine  war 
during  the  third  year  as  proconsul,  Mavius 
procured  a  decree  from  the  people  that  it 
should  be  committed  to  his  sole  direction. 
Elevated  by  this  success,  he  displayed  all  the 
insolence  of  a  mean  mind  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  patricians  ;  and  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  that  he  had  raised  of  speedily 
terminatiiig  the  war,  he  employed  equal  dili- 
gence and  rigour  in  making  levies  to  recruit 
and  augment  the  army.  He  deviated  from 
the  usual  practice,  by  enlisting  persons  of  no 
property,  who  had  been  considered  as  exempted 
from  service  on  that  account  :  to  these  he  gave 
a  preference,  as  likely  to  be  more  dependent  on 
himself,  and  more  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  arrival  of  Marius  in  Africa  with  the 
supreme  command  was  such  a  mortification  to 
Metellus,  that  he  declined  an  interview,  and 
leaving  his  army  to  be  delivered  up  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, embarked  for  Italy.  Marius  spent  the 
summer  in  disciplining  his  new  levies,  and 
watching  the  motions  of  the  two  kings,  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus.     At  length  he  suddenly  marched 
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to  the  city  of  Capsa,  situated  on  one  of  the 
oases  in  the  African  desert,  and  having  sur- 
prised it,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males, 
selling  the  other  inhabitants  for  slaves,  and 
JcvcUing  the  place  with  the  ground.  This 
severity  struck  such  terror  into  the  circum- 
jacent  country,  that  deputies  came  in  from  all 
sides  making  .--ubmission  and  offering  provisions. 
He  ne.\t  invested  Mulucha,  a  fortress  situated 
iipon  a  high  and  insulated  rock,  and  accounted 
impregnable.  After  various  attempts  to  storm 
it,  lie  was  about  to  abandon  the  enterprize, 
when  a  Ligurian  soldier  accidentally  discovered 
an  accessible  part  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks.  A 
chosen  band  was  sent  to  climb  up  by  this  road, 
who  scaled  the  wall  undiscovered,  and,  aided 
by  the  legionaries  on  the  opposite  sides,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  A  great 
quantity  of  treasure  was  taken  in  ir,  and  the 
army,  loaded  with  booty,  nrirched  back  towards 
the  sea-coast.  In  their  way  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  united  forces  of  the  two  kings, 
and  brought  into  inmiinent  danger,  from  which 
they  were  with  dilhculty  extricateil  by  the  skill 
and  exertions  of  Marius  and  his  questor  Sylla, 
who  now  began  to  distinguish  himself.  The 
Numidians  in  repeated  attacks  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  tlie  Roman  army 
tjained  their  winter-quarter;  in  safety.  In  the 
following  year,  in  which  Marius  continued  to 
command  as  proconsul,  overtures  of  peace  were 
made  by  Bocelius;  and,  in  fine,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  betray  Jugun'ia  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  which  w.ih  cHVcted  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Sylla.  By  thii-  event  the  war  was 
b' ought  to  a  conclusion,  with  no  less  honour  to 
Sylla  than  to  Mayius,  who  could  not  help  be- 
traying envy  at  the  praises  bestowed  by  the 
army  on  his  officer.  He  remained  in  Africa 
settlmg  alTiirs  there,  and  securing  his  conquests, 
till  intelligence  re.ichcd  him  that  the  Roman 
people,  terrified  at  a  most  disastrous  defeat 
sustained  from  the  Cimbri,  and  another  in 
Spain,  had  elected  him  a  second  time  consul, 
13. C.  104.  He  immediately  returneil  to  Rome, 
and  cbt  ined  a  triumph  in  consequence  of  his 
suvtes!-es,  at  which  Jugunha  and  his  two  sons 
V  ere  Ir-d  chained  before  his  chariot.  •  The  war 
•.■■jxaihst  the  Gauh  and  Cindjri  was  entrusted  to 
h^m,  and  he  proceeded  with  a  newly  levied 
ariiiy  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  Sylla  for  his 
llcuien'iint.  The  enemy  being  at  that  time 
en^  .ijvd  in  Spain,  iSlarius  employetl  himself  in 
diacij  linmg  his  troops,  while  Sylla  was  detached 
r.g.iin->t  several  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  the 
R  utixrn  part  of  Gaul,  whom  he  defeated  in 
various  actions.      Marius   not  only  kept  his 


soldiers  in  the  most  perfect  obedience,  but  d'd 
hims.-lf  honour  by  the  equity  with  which  1  e 
administered  justice  among  them.  Of  this  a 
remarkable  instance  was  his  not  only  p.irdoning, 
but  rewarding,  a  young  soldier  who  had  killed 
his  nephew  for  an  infamous  attempt  upon  him. 
I  hus  preserving  his  reputation  entire,  though 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  he  was  without  opposition 
elected  consul  the  third  time  in  the  following 
year,  and  continued  in  his,  command.  That 
year  also  passed  without  any  remarkable  trans- 
action ;  but  as  the  Cimbri  were  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  other  tribes  of  barbarians  were  in 
motion,  the  storm  evidently  rolled  nearer.  On 
this  account,  and  tlirough  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  tribune  Saturninus,  secretly  liis 
creature,  Marius  was  chosen  the  fourth  time 
consul  at  the  next  comi'ia,  D.C.  102,  although 
he  affected  a  great  reluctance  to  accept  of  the 
ofHce.  In  this  year  the  confederate  Cimbri 
and  Gauls  resolved  to  make  their  attempt  on 
It.ily,  the  former  deciding  to  take  their  course 
across  the  eastern  Alps,  the  latter  by  the 
western.  Marius  took  his  post  near  Aries  to 
oppose  the  I,uter;and  in  order  both  to  strengthen 
his  position,  and  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
provisions  to  his  army,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be 
cut,  making  a  new  communication  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  sea,  which  was  called  from  him 
the  Fossa  Mariana.  The  barbarians  assembled 
in  great  numbers  before  his  fortifications,  and 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  the 
combat ;  but  Marius  restrained  the  ardour  of 
his  men  till  he  should  get  an  opportU:dtv  of 
engaging  them  by  detail.  This  at  length 
offered  itself,  and  he  almost  entirely  destroyed 
a  large  body  of  Ambrones  who  had  made  a 
separate  attack.  Soon  after,  he  had  a  general 
engagement  with  the  Teutones,  in  which  he 
defeated  them  with  great  slaught.  r,  and  took 
their  chiefs  prisoners.  Tlie  intelligence  of 
these  victories  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Rome  with  a  joy  proportioned  to  their  s  nsi 
of  danger  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and 
Marius  vras  rewarded  with  a  fifth  consulate- 
He  accepted  the  honour  as  an  obligation  to 
free  the  republic  from  its  remaining  foe,  and 
declined  a  trumiph  till  Iiis  victory  should  be 
complete.  In  the  meantime  the  Cimbri  hail 
poured  into  Italy  in  such  immense  numbers, 
that  the  other  consul,  Catulus,  unable  to  resist 
them,  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  His 
troops  were  panic-struck,  and  a  general  con- 
bternation  prevailed,  till  Marius  with  his  army 
made  a  junctjen  with  them,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  supreme  command.  The  Cimbri 
had   fortunately   delayed    advancing    1 11    they 
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should  have  been  joined  by  the  TeiUoncs  ;  and 
when  Marius  insultingly  informed  them  of  the 
fate  of  their  allies,  they  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  avenge  it.  The  firmness 
of  the  Romans  and  superior  skill  of  their  ge- 
nerals rendered  the  battle  a  mere  carnage. 
Almost  the  whole  nation  of  the  Cimbri,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  were  made  prisoners,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Romans  was  incredibly  small.  Marius, 
whose  men  were  posted  in  the  wings,  began 
the  victory  ;  but  the  troops  of  Catulus,  in  the 
centre,  had  tiie  greatest  share  in  it.  Although 
the  Roman  people  were  disposed  to  give  their 
plebeian  hero  all  the  honot«  of  the  day,  yet  it 
was  not  possible  to  deprive  Catulus  of  his  part 
in  the  glory,  and  both  generals  triumphed  to- 
getlier.  Each  built  a  temple  which  he  had 
vowed  during  the  action  :  that  of  Marius  was 
consecrated  to  Virtue  and  Honour.  On  the  day 
of  its  dedication  he  gave  games  to  the  people 
after  the  Grecian  U)anner  ;  but  being  himself 
totally  ignorant  in  sucii  things,  he  withdrew  as 
soon  as  they  were  begun. 

He  was  now  too  much  accustomed  to  power 
willingly  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  at  the  ensuing  comitia  he 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  a  sixth  consul- 
ship. By  corrupt  practices  and  mean  conde- 
scensions he  prevailed  against  his  competitor 
Metellus  Numidicus,  and  thus  gare  the  only 
example  in  the  time  of  the  republic  of  a  person 
possessing  the  consular  dignity  for  five  suc- 
cessive years.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  state  triumphant  over  its  foreign 
foes,  it  was  his  object  to  give  the  domestic 
faction  of  which  he  was  the  head  an  equal 
luperiority  over  the  opposite  party.  For  this 
purpose  he  associated  to  himself  two  violent 
and  seditious  demagogues,  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
his  former  tribunitian  partisan,  and  Glaucias 
the  pretor.  Apuleius  was  again  candidate  for 
the  tribunaehip,  which  he  obtained  by  the 
murder  of  his  competitor  Nonnius.  He  after- 
wards proposed  a  law  for  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands  among  the  people,  in  which 
was  a  clause,  "  that  the  senate  should  come 
and  swear  in  full  assembly  that  they  would 
confirm  whatever  the  people  should  enact,  and 
not  oppose  their  will  in  any  thing.''  By  dint 
of  Tiolence  this  law,  which  in  effect  rendered 
the  constitution  entirely  democratlcal,  was 
passed.  Marius  insidiously  declared  against  it 
before  the  senate,  and  affirmed  that  every 
friend  to  his  country  ought  to  oppose  it,  and 
Metellus  with  all  the  senators  concurred  in 
this  opinion.     "When,  howcverj  the  senate  were 


summoned  by  Apuleius  to  take  the  enjoined 
oath,  Marius,  pretending  to  have  changed  his 
opinion,  led  the  way  in  taking  it,  and  all  but 
Metellus  were  intimidated  into  following  his 
example.  But  that  firm  patriot  persisted  in  a 
refusal,  and  voluntarily  went  into  exile.  The 
victorious  party  now  observed  no  moderation  ; 
but  Marius,  while  he  secretly  encoisraged  their 
violence,  affected  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian  parties.  At 
length  the  audacity  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucias 
proceeded  so  far,  that  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  seized  the  capitol,  and  were  declared 
public  enemies.  Marius  reluctantly  ernployed 
the  force  of  the  republic  against  them,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  save  them  after  they  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  under  the  next  consuls,  Metellus 
was  recalled,  and  Marius  and  his  par^ijans 
lost  their  popularity.  Unable  to  bear  this  de- 
gradation, he  left  Rome,  and  made  a  tour  in 
Asia  on  a  religious  pretence.  He  visited  the 
court  of  Mithridates,  then  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career  of  ambition,  and  is  said  plainly  to 
have  told  him,  that  he  must  either  endeavour 
to  render  himself  more  powerful  than  the 
Romans,  or  quietly  submit  to  their  wilL  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  built  a  house  near  the 
forum,  and  affected  popular  manners;  but  his 
natural  roughness,  and  a  kind  of  av/ful  terror 
attached  to  his  name,  kept  the  people  at  a 
distance.  He  had  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nessing the  increasing  reputation  of  his  former 
lieutenant  and  rival  Sylla,  and  was  particularly 
offended  with  a  sculpture  placed  by  king  Boc- 
chus  in  the  capitol,  representing  himself  de- 
livering Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

in   the  year  B.C.  91,  the  Social  or  Marsian 
war  broke  out,  immediately  occasioned   by  a 
law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Drusus,  to  invest 
the  Italian  allies  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  was  defeated    by   his    murder, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  allies.     Marius 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in   this  war,   but 
he  appeared  no  longer   the  man  who  had  ob- 
tained such  important  victories.     ?Ie  remained 
for  a  long   time   in  the  country   of  the  Marsi 
acting  upon  the  defensive  ;  and  having  at  length 
been  induced  to  try   his  fortune  in  the   field, 
and  suffered  a  defeat,  he  resigned  his  command. 
Sylla,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  war,  and  rose  so 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  that  he  was  elected 
consul  B.  C.    88.     The  enmity  between  these 
two  celebrated  men,  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  the   Roman  republic,  now  came  to  a  crisis. 
It  was  Sylla's  great  object  to  procure  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  destined  ag.iinst  Mitbrldates, 
ynd   Marius,  tliouj^h  broken  with  ngc  and  in- 
firmities, became  his  competitor.     In  order  to 
jT.iin  his  point,   tlic   latter   made  a   close  con- 
nexion with  the  tribune  Sulpiciiis,  who  headed  ' 
the  popular  party  in  Rome,  and  rendered  him- 
self forir.idable  by  his  violences.     In  a  tumult 
excited  by  this  man,  the  son  of  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  killed,  and  Sylla  ^vas  obliged  to  take 
refuge  ia  the  house  of  his  great  enemy  Marius. 
That   he    was   suffered  to   escape  alive,  after 
having  sworn  to  revoke  an  order  lie  had  given 
for  the  suspension  of  public  business,  may  be 
regarded  as  some  praise  to  Marius.     Sylla  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  Rome  to  the   camp 
at  Nola,    and    Marius   was    appointed  to   the 
command  in  Asia.     The  army,  however,   at- 
tached to  Sylla,  refused  to  obey  another  com- 
mander,  and  readily   consented  to    march    to 
Rome  and  avenge  his  cause.     Sylla  entered  the 
capital  at  the  liead  of  his  troops  ;  Marius  and 
Sulpicius  assembled  their  followers,  and  a  con- 
flict ensued,   in   which  the  latter  were  driven 
from  street  to  street  out  of  the  city.     Marius, 
seeing  all  lost,   m;ide  his  escape,  and  with  his 
son  and  step-son  went  to  a  small  house  of  his 
in  the  neighbourhood.     A  price  being  set  on 
their  heads,  it  was   unsafe   to  stay  there,  and 
^larius,  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Ostia, 
coasted  along  the   shore,  not   knowing  where 
he  could  land  in  safety.     A  storm  arising,  he 
was   put   ashore  at  Circseum,  near  which  he 
passed  the  night  in  a  wood.     On  the  next  day, 
perceiving  a  troop  of  horse   approaching,  he, 
with  his  companions,    threw   himself  into  the 
sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  a  passing 
vessel.      1  he  mariners  long  deliberated  whether 
or  no  they  should  deliver  him  up  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  at  length  they  carried  him  to  the  mouth 
of   the  Liris,  and   having  landed   him,   sailed 
away.     Being  now   abandoned  by  every  body, 
lie  took  his  way  over  the   marshes  to  the  hut 
of   a  poor   man,  from   whom   he  besouglit   a 
shelter.      The  man,  struck   with   his  age   and 
commanding  aspect,   took   him  to  a  cave  and 
'  covered  him  with  reeds.      He  was  soon  alarmed 
by  a  noise  from  the  cottage,   where  a  party  of 
his  pursuers  were  arrived  ;   and   deserting  his 
conce.'lment,  he  plung'd  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
Jake  Marica.     He   was  there   descried  by   the 
soldiers,  dragged  out,    and    led  covered    with 
mud  to  the  town   of     'inturnx'      The  magi- 
strates of  that  place  cojiimitted  him  to  custody, 
and  sent  a  soldier,   said  by  some  to  have  been 
a  Cimbrian,  to  put  him  to  death.     The  man 
entered  his  apartment  with   a  drawn  sword, 


when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  light  beam 
from  the  stern  countenance  of  the  illustrious 
captive,  and  heard  a  voice  s;jing,  "  Darest 
thou,  wretch,  kill  Caius  Marius  r"  Overcome 
with  terror,  lie  rushed  out,  dropt  his  sword, 
and  declared  himself  incapable  of  the  deed. 
'Ibis  scene  is  finely  painted,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  supernatural,  by  Lucan. 

Videi-at  immensam  teiiebroso  in  carcere  luccm, 
Tervibilesquc  Dcos  scclerum,  Mariuuique  futurum; 
Aiulieratqiie  pavens ;  "  Fas  hare  contingere  non  est 
C'olla  tibi ;  debet  multas  hie  Icgibus  aevi, 
Ante  suam,  mortes,"  &c.  Phan-  11. 

The  people  of  Minturnx,  looking  upon  this  as 
a  providential  interference  in  his  favour,  blamed 
themselves  for  their  past  conduct  to  the  de- 
liverer of  Italy,  and  resolved  to  give  him  every 
assistance  in  his  further  escape.  They  put  him 
on  board  a  vessel,  which  he  directed  to  steer  . 
for  Africa,  where,  after  having  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  apprehended  as  he  touched  at 
Sicily,  he  landed  in  the  old  port  of  Carthage. 
The  Roman  governor,  Sextilius,  uncertain  how 
to  act  with  respect  to  him,  sent  an  officer  to 
warn  him  to  leave  the  province.  The  forlorn 
exile  bid  the  man  return  with  this  sublimu 
reply,  "  Go,  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast 
seen  the  banished  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruin: 
of  Carthage  !"  He  was  suffered  to  remain  ii 
this  neighbourhood,  till  he  was  joined  by  hi 
son,  who,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  ha' 
been  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  Numidia, 
king.  They  passed  the  winter  together  in  th- 
island  of  Cercina  on  the  African  coast. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  had  been  a  scene  of 
blood  and  contention.  Cinna,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  obliged  Sylla  to  quit  the 
citv,  and  fought  a  battle  in  the  forum  with  his 
colleague  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
and  expelled.  He  immediately  began  to  collect 
troops,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Marius  to 
return  to  Italy.  When  the  veteran  chief 
landed  in  I  u>cany,  a  number  of  slaves  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  flocked  to  him,  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army.  Joining  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  he  inarched 
to  Rome,  and  their  three  armies,  with  that  of 
Carbo,  surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides.  Cinna 
by  his  own  authority  invested  Marius  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  and  would  have  assigned 
him  the  attendants  belonging  to  that  dignity; 
but  Marius,  affecting  the  humility  of  an  exile 
worn  down  by  age  and  grief,  declined  the 
honour,  and  appeared  in  squalid  attire,  unac- 
companied, and  walking  slowly  with  down-cait 
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looks,  while  a  sullen  ferocity  broke  through  ' 
and  struck  the  beholders  with  terror.  After 
various  ^ctior.',  the  senate  found  it  necessary 
to  treat  with  Cinna,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  consular  dignity  and 
enter  the  city,  on  condition  that  nolivts  should 
be  taken  away  except  by  legal  process.  The 
four  chiefs  then  began  their  march  ;  but  Marius 
lialted  at  the  gate,  sourly  observing  tti;!t  he 
was  a  banished  man,  and  was  pr,  vented  by  tlie 
laws  from  entering  till  his  sentence  should  bt: 
repealed.  The  tribes  were  therefore  summoned 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  before  they  had  all  given 
their  votes,  Marius,  impatient  for  revenge, 
made  his  entrance,  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
ruffians,  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  guard. 
'I'hese  were  directed  to  massacre  all  persons 
whose  salutation  he  did  not  return,  *and  nu- 
merous sacrifices  were  made^to  this  tyrannical 
order.  The  outrages  of  these  barbarians,  how- 
ever, became  so  intolerable,  that  the  other 
k'aders  caused  them  to  be  all  put  to  tne  sword 
in  the  night.  The  murders  and  proscriptions 
that  followed  this  state  of  party  triumph  ex- 
ceeded all  former  example,  and  iVlarius  sur- 
passed all  his  colleagues  in  sanguinary  cruelty. 
No  intercessions  availed  to  appease  his  revenge- 
ful fury;  no 'instances  of  public  or  private 
virtue  could  t<')uch  his  ferocious  soul.  Among 
his  nobler  victims  were  Marcus  Antonius  the 
celebrated  orator,  and  Lutatius  Catulus  who 
had  been  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the 
Cimbrian  triumph.  Under  such  auspices  he 
entered,  B.C.  b6,  upon  that  ieventh  consulate 
which  lie  is  said  to  have  promised  himself  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  dangers  and  distresses.  He 
v/as  now  about  the  age  of  seventy,  but  un- 
satiated  with  power  and  vengeance.  It  was 
not  lo;ig,  however,  before  Sylla  announced  his 
approach  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  witlr 
a  resolution  to  retaliate  all  the  injuries  sustained 
by  himself  and  his  party.  Marius  dreaded  the 
conflict,  and  endeavoured  to  drown  his  anxious 
thoughts  in  wine.  This  course  of  life,  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a 
pleuritic  fever,  which  carried  him  off  after  an 
illness  of  seven  days,  and  thus  saved  him  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  his  part^.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatebt  ana  most  fortunate 
of  the  Roman  generals,  and  had  in  his  cha- 
rat^ter  some  features  of  rude  grantlcur;  but  he 
was  a  bad  man  and  detestable  citizen,  and  per- 
haps brought  more  evils  on  his  country  tiian 
those  from  which  he  rescued  it. 

His  son,   Caius  Marius  the  ToW'ger,  not  less 
cruel  than  his  father,   and  the  leader  of  the 


party  after  his  death  and  that  of  Clnnn,  was 
defeated  by  hylla,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  sur- 
render of  Prseneste.  Plutarch  Vit.  Jllarii. 
Univf's.  Hist. — A. 

MARIUS,  Leonard,  a  learned  Duttl: 
catholic  divine  and  professor  of  divinity  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  borti 
at  Goes  in  Zeland,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
knov/n.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cologne,  and  filled  the  chair  ot  theological 
professor  in  that  university  with  great  leputa- 
tion.  According  to  Moreri,  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal or  president  of  the  Dutch  college  in  that 
city.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  vicar-ge- 
neral of  the  ch;ipter  of  Haarlem,  and  pastor  at 
Amsterdam.  He  died  in  the  year  1628.  Be- 
sides beinsr  distinguished  for  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  polite  literature,  he  was  pro- 
ioundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Comraen- 
tarius  in  Pentateuchum,"  162  i,  folio,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit ;  "  Hierarchios 
EcclesiasticsE  Catholica  a.ssertio,"  1619,  in- 
tended as  a  refutation  of  Mark  Anthony  de 
Doininis's  famous  treatise  "  De  Republica 
EcclesiAStica  ;"  and  a  variety  of  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Protestants,  in  t!ie  Dutch 
language,  And  under  borrowed  names.  Valerii 
Aiidra:  Bill.  Bclgic.  Moieri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist.—M. 

MARK,  Saint,  the  Evangelist.  See  John, 
surnaraed  A I  ark. 

MARK,  a  heretic  in  the  second  century, 
after  whom  his  followers  v/cre  called  Marco- 
siaiis.  Notwithstanding  thatlrenae;  s  has  given 
a  long  account  of  him,  which  has  been  tran- 
scribed by  Epiphaniiis,  yet  it  is  frequently  so 
i)bs€«ie,  improbable,  or  incons^istcnt,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  forin  froin  it  a  precise  idea  of 
his  diotinguishing  tenets.  Withre-pect  to  the 
time  of  his  appearance  different,  opinitns  are 
entertained,  some  placing  him  at  the  y';ar  ray, 
and  others  about  the  year  lOo.  It  sei-ms  pro- 
bable that  ho  was  an  Asiai;c,  but  of  what  nation 
we  are  not  informed.  Many  learned  mucievps 
are  of  opinion  that  he  bf  longed  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  school,  only  altering  In  some  respects  the 
system  of  his  immediate  prederefsovs  and 
masters ;  in  which  they  seem  to  be  counti.  nanccd 
by  Irenneus  and  Tertullian.  Others,  hcwvcr, 
among  vihom  is  Beausobre,  suppose  hm-,  id 
his  followers  to  have  been  Jews,  or  judaising 
Chrii-tians.  Irenaus  and  others  accuse  hii.-  of 
having  practiced  iriagical  arts;  but  the  instaiices 
of  conduct  which  are  brought  forwards  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  cljarge,  even  allowing  the  accounts 
given  of  tlum  to  be  true,  only  prove  that  he 
v';i;i  juf.',gling  impoitcr.  Ireuicus  adds,  that 
hi-  ii.ul  an  a<Nsisting  demon,  by  whose  aid  he 
imposed  upon  not  a  few  persons  of  both  sexes, 
particularly  ricli  and  handsome  women,  whom 
he  seduced  with  philters  and  love-potions, 
debauching  them,  and  getting  possession  of 
thi'ir  wealth.  iXnd  he  says,  that  his  disciples 
imitated  his  example,  and  had  corrupted  many 
women  in  the  country  near  the  Rhone.  It  is 
observable,  that  !>imiiar  charges  have  been  pre- 
ferred aganist  almost  all  the  ancient  heretics, 
and  appear  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of 
foundation  with  tlie  crimes  of  which  the 
Cliristians  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury were  accused  by  the  heathens.  In  the 
instance  of  IMarlc  and  his  followers,  it  appears 
that  Irenxushas  not  drawn  his  picture  of  them 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  sect, 
but  from  the  representations  of  their  adversaries. 
Further,  we  do  not  find  these  crimes  imputed 
to  them  by  Tertullian  or  the  author  of  his 
additions,  nor  by  Theodoret  or  Philaster.  Be- 
sides, Irena:us  has  inserted  in  his  work  a  cha- 
racter of  Mark  in  eight  verses,  written,  as  he 
says,  by  a  grave  and  pious  person  of  his  time, 
in  which  he  is  called  an  idolater,  astrologer, 
and  magician,  and  his  impious  and  erroneous 
notions  are  animadverted  on,  without  any  thing 
being  said  of  his,  or  his  disciples  debaucheries  : 
which  ought  not,  and  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  the  versifier,  if  such  things  had  been 
common  among  these  people,  and  generally 
known  in  the  world.  Such  things,  likewise, 
are  totally  irreconcileable  with  what  Irenseus 
himself  has  said,  respecting  the  honourable 
notions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  design  of  his  coming,  as 
well  as  with  the  regard  which  he  acknowledges 
they  paid  to  the  Scriptures.  As  far  ?.s  his 
account  of  these  notions  is  intelligible,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  entertained  an  idea  of  the  great 
excellence  and  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  ineffable  generation.  According  to 
them,  he  was  born  ot  Mary,  a  virgin,  and  the 
word  was  in  him.  \v  hen  he  came  to  tjie 
water  the  supreme  power  descended  upon  him; 
and  he  had  in  him  «11  fullness  ;  for  in  him  was 
the  word,  the  Father,  truth,  the  cliureh,  life. 
They  said  that  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  came 
down  upon  the  man  Jesus,  lie  made  known 
the  Fathi  r,  and  destroyed  death,  and  c  lied 
himself  the  Son  of  Man.  For  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father  of  all,  that  he  should 
banish  ignorance  and  destroy  death ;  and  the 
skcknowledgment  of  him  is  the  overthrow  of 


ignorance.  They  had  rites  of  redemption, 
which  Irennius  ridicules  as  very  strange  and 
absurd  ;  by  which  seem  to  be  meant  forms  of 
confession,  or  of  prayer,  one  of  which  was 
used  at  baptism,  the  other  at  the  approach  of 
death,  or  upon  occasion  of  dangerous  sickniss. 
They  believed  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels; 
and  received  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Ircnxus  and  Theodoret 
add,  that  they  had  a  multitude  of  spurious 
books,  though  they  do  not  name  them.  They 
observed  the  institutions  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharlst ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
administered  them,  if  it  differed  from  that  of 
other  Christians,  we  have  no  account.  They 
are  said  to  have  regarded  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  a  mysterious  light,  and  to  have 
thought  that  they  were  useful  guides  in  the 
search  after  truth  ;  of  which  many  instances, 
and  a  long  account  may  be  seen  in  Irenjeus. 
The  article  of  the  additions  to  TcrtuUian's 
book  of  prescriptions,  as  well  as  Augustine  and 
Epiphanius,  maintain  that  they  held  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles,  and  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  ;  but  tliey  are  not  supported  on 
these  points,  by  the  testimony  either  of  Irensus 
or  Theodoret.  On  the  whole,  theriistinguishing 
notions  of  Mark  and  his  followers  remain 
buried  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  of  them  with  any  fairness  is,  that  they 
were  a  mistaken,  and  perhaps  a  superstitious, 
but  not  an  impious  or  immoral  sect.  Jtyn,vus 
cant.  Hter.  lib.  i.  cap.  13 — 21.  Epipbaiiii  Hrrr. 
XXXIV.  Tertullum.  advers.  Valentin,  pa  s'lm. 
Theodoret.  Har.  Fab.  lib.  i.  Bcausobre  Hist. 
jVlanich.  torn.  i.  lib.  it.  ch.  3.  §  I.  Lardner's 
Hist.  Heret.  b.  ii.  ch.  7. — M. 

MARIC,  pope,  and  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Rome, 
who  was  chosen  successor  to  pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  year  336.  We  learn  nothing  certain,  or 
at  least  worthy  of  being  recorded,  concerning 
his  life  or  administration.  Platina  unac- 
countably assigns  to  him  a  pontificate  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  ;  while  the  authors 
of  greatest  credit,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
concur  in  stating  that  he  died  within  nine 
months  after  his  election.  Flatina.  ALoreri. 
Rower. — A  J. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  and 
acute  critic,  was  born  in  1693.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Markland,  known  by  a 
work  on  "  I'he  Art  of  Shooting  riyi;ig."  He 
reccivc-d  his  eirly  educition  in  Christ's  hospital, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
of  whi-.h  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  a  tutor 
in   that  college,  but  refused  to  take  orders. 
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The  first  v/ork  by  wliich  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  man  oi  erudition  was  his  "  Epistola 
Critica."  1723,  addressed  to  bishop  Hare.  In 
1728  be  published  an  edition  of  "  Statiiis's 
Sylva;,"  quarto.  His  "  Notes  on  Maximus 
Tyrius,"  1740,  did  great  credit  to  his  critical 
sagacity.  This  quality  was  arnply  displayed  in 
his  "Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to 
Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation upon  four  Orations  ascribed  to  Ci- 
cero," octavo,  1745,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  the  spurlousness  of  those  pieces,  fiis 
opinion,  however,  was  not  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  and  tliey  still  appear  as  genuine  in 
editions  of  Cicero's  works.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  grammatical  tract  "  De 
GrKcorum  quinta  declinatione  imparisyll.ibica, 
&:  inde  formata  Latimorum  tertia,"  of  which 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  presents  ; 
but  it  was  annexed  to  an  edition  ot  the  '  Sup- 
plices  Mulieres  of  Euripides"  in  1 763,  reprinted 
in  1775.  His  other  writmgs  were  either  frag- 
luents,  chiefly  destroyed  by  himself  in  a  spirit 
of  dejection,  or  contributions  to  the  works  of 
other  writers.  He  assisted  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes;  Dr.  Mus- 
grave  in  his  Hippolytus,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  in  an 
edition  of  SopliOcles,  and  also  in  his  conjectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  are  several 
passages  illustrated  by  this  critic  and  marked 
with  an  R.  1  he  lift  of  Mr  Markland  passed 
in  obscurity,  and  is  little  distinguished  by  events. 
His  residence  in  1743  was  at  Twyford  ;  from 
1744  to  1752  at  Uckfield  in  Sussex  -,  and  thence 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  a  farm-house  at 
Jrlilton  near  Dorking.  He  shunned  company, 
and  was  seldom  seen  beyond  his  garden.  His 
circumstances  were  supposed  to  be  rather  nar- 
row, but  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor.  By  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  last  lodged,  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  burthen  of  an  expensive  law- 
suit, which  reduced  him  almost  to  indigence, 
-yet  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  liberalities  of  his  friends.  He  died  in  1776, 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in 
Dorking  chu'^h.  Ann.  Reguter.  Amc.  of 
Boiv\ti-  hy  Ntcheh. — A. 

JNJARLOE,  Christopher,  an  early  English 
poet,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  bke  his  cotemporary,  Shakespeare, 
was  both  an  actor  and  a  writer  of  plays.  He 
composed  seven  tragedies,  which,  lor  their 
time,  may  be  regarded  as  no  mean  specimens  of 
ihe  English  theatre,  and  obtained  high  com- 


mendation. "  They  manifest  (says  P/r.  "War- 
ton)  traces  of  a  just  dramatic  concepti-n,  but 
they  abound  with  tedious  and  uninteresting 
scenes,  or  with  such  extravagancies  as  proceed- 
ed from  a  want  of  judgment  and  the,  barbar- 
ous ideas  of  the  times."  He  likewise  translated 
into  verse"  Coluthus's  Kapeot  Helen;"  some 
of"  Ovid's  Elegies;"  the  first  book  of  "  Lucan's 
Pharsalia;"  and  "Hero  and  Leander,"  ascribed 
to  IMusseus,  which  he  left  unfinished,  but  what 
he  executed  is  said  to  be  in  a  much  superior 
style  to  the  continuation  of  it  by  C  hapman.  He 
w.iS  also  the  author  of  the  elegant  sonnet  called 
the  "  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  printed 
in  Percy's  Reliques.  Marloe  possessed  much 
fancy,  and  sometimes  writes  in  a  vein  of  pure 
poetry  with  very  smooth  versification;  but  he 
is  apt  to  run  into  forced  conceits,  which  was 
tlie  fault  of  his  age.  He  is  charged  with  ir- 
reiiiiion  and  ir.fidelity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  licentious  in  his  manners.  His  end  was 
tragical :  having  quarrelled  about  a  low  girl 
with  a  footman  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  he 
was  stabbed  with  his  own  sword  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  his  rival.  This  liappencd  in  or 
before  tlie  yeir  159V  Lnngbaine's  Dramat. 
Poets.  H'jrtons  Hist,  of  Englnh  I'octry.  Rit- 
soii's  Bibliog:-.  Pott. —  A. 

MARJA>RAT,  Augustine,  a  celebrated 
calvinist  divine  and  esteemed  writer  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wae  a  na'lve  of  Lorrain, 
and  born  in  the  year  1506.  V/hen  very  young, 
he  was  persuaded  by  sor.e  relations  who  covet- 
ed his  little  patrimonial  property,  to  enter  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  mendicant  friars. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence and  •  success,  and  after  deliberate  en- 
quiry determined  to  abjure  the  catholic,  and  to 
adopt  the  reformed  religion.  Taking  his  leave 
of  the  cloister,  he  commenced  preacher  among 
the  French  Protestants;  and  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  with  great  acceptance  at  Bourges,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Angers.  Afterward;,  he  went  for 
further  improvement  to  the  college  of  Lau- 
sanne; and  from  thence  went  to  settle  as  pas- 
tor at  Vevay  on  the  banks  of  t'nc  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  not 
only  by  his  ministerial  Libours,  lut  by  his  use- 
ful publications  which  are  noticed  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  T'  is  reputation  occasioned  an 
invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  numer- 
ous church  at  Rouen,  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  accept;  and  he  conilucted  hin.self  in 
his  new  rtlation  with  the  most  exemplary  piety 
and  prudence,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  flock.  He  was  present,  an4  took  an  a(.tiv« 
part  iu  the  famous  conference  at  Poissy,  be- 
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tweon   the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  Boza,   in 
1561.      In   the   following  year,  the  civil  war 
havintj  broken  out,  Rouen  was  besieged  by  the 
royal  army,  and  after  a  brave  defence  compell- 
ed to  surrender;  on  which  event,  notwithstand- 
ing that  no  charges  were  preferred  against  him, 
and   many  even   of  his  adversaries  interested 
themselves  for  his  safety,  by  a  crui;!  order  from 
the  constibie   Montmorency  and  the  duke  of 
Guise,  Marlorat  and  three  other  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  lost  their  lires  on  the  gallows.     At 
this  time  our  author  was  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.     With  equal    industry   and   judgment  he 
compiled  commentaries  on  several  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,    from   the  labours  of   the  most 
learned   writers  of  the  age,  with  distinct  ac- 
knowledgements of  his  obligations,  and  much 
original  matter  of  his  own.     They  are  entitled 
"  Genesis,  cunq  Catholica  Expositione  Eccle- 
siastica,''  &c.  1562,  folio;  *'  Liber  Psalmorum 
Davidis,  cum  Catholica,  &c.  et  Cantica,"  &c. 
of  the  same  date,  folio;   "  Jesaije  Prophetia, 
cum   Catholica,"  Scc.    1564,  folio:  "  Novum 
Testamcntum    cum    Catholica    Expositione," 
&:c.    1605,  in  two  volumes  folio:  and  he  left 
behind  him,  in   an  imperfect  state,  "  Prophe- 
ticx  et  Apostolicne  DoctrinaeThcsaurus  in  Locos 
communes   Rerum,   Dogmatum   et  Phrasium, 
Ordine   Mphabetico  digestus;  '  which  was  com- 
pleted by  William   '•"eugere,  professor  of  divi- 
nity  at    Leyden,   and   published   in    1574,   in 
folio.       Bez.t    Iconei    Vir.    llliist,       Alekhior. 
Adam.  Fit.  Theol.  Exter.    Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.-m. 

MARMOL  CARAVAJAL,  Luis  de,  born 
in  the  sixteentli  century  at  Granada,  was  one 
of  those  men  who  know  how  to  profit  by  mis- 
fortune. Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors 
of  Barb  iry,  and  carried  to  Morocco,  he  col- 
lected all  the  materials  which  he  could  for  an 
account  of  the  country,  which,  when  he  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Spain,  he 
published  under  this  title,  I^a  Descripcion 
General  de  Africa.,  Tom.  I.  Granada,  1 573. 
Tom.  2.  Malaga,  1 599.  The  third  volume  of 
his  works  is  entitled  Historia  del  Rcbdion y  Cas- 
tigo  de  hi  Moriicos  del  Reino  de  Granada,  Ma- 
laga, i6co.  In  the  two  former  parts  he  is  ac- 
cused of  having  made  too  much  use  of  Leo 
Africanus,  mIio  is  but  a  suspicious  ^uide.  The 
French  translation  of  this  work  by  D'Ablan- 
court  is  highly  esteemed.  ' 

The  Bibliotheca  Hispana  mentions  neither 
the  time  of  his  birtlvjyjr  of  his  death.  He  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  revelaiions  of  St. 
Bridget,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  version 
was  ever  published.     Nic.  /ir.tiiiio. — R  S. 

vox.  \i. 


MARMONTEL,  Johv-Francis,  a  distin- 
guished French  writer,  was  born  in  1723  at 
Bort,  a  small  town  in  Limosin.  His-father 
was  in  an  bumble  situation,  and  was  obliged  to 
exercise  great  frugdity  to  bring  up  a  large  fa- 
mily of  children,  of  whom  this  was  the  eldest. 
His  early  education  corresponded  wuh  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  his  lot  w.-is  cast; 
but  he  cru^ffied  the  advantage  of  havmg  a  mo- 
ther whoW^ language  and  sentiments  were 
much  superior  to  her  rank,  and  who  constant- 
ly favoured  that  ardour  for  mental  cultivation 
by  which  he  was  soon  distinguislied.  Tlirougli 
her  influence  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits' college 
of  Mauriac,  where,  witli  the  practice  of  strict 
economy,  he  was  initiated  in  classical  studies 
and  rhetorical  exercises.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
his  father  placed  him  with  a  merchant  at  Cler- 
mont. As  this  destination  was  by  no  means 
to  his  taste,  he  quitted  it  immediately  after  his 
arrival;  ai^  hiring  a  garret  for  his  lodging, 
with  a  few  livres  in  his  pocket,  wrote  to  his 
father  that  he  felt  a  vocation  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession.  Having  obtained  indulgence 
for  this  inclination,  he  applied  for  admission  to 
the  college  of  Clermont,  and  was  received  into 
the  philosophical  class.  Soon  after,  some 
scholars  were  put  under  his  care,  from  whom 
he  received  an  acknowledgment  which  sutllceii 
for  his  moderate  wants.  The  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  the  second  year  of  this  occupation  was 
a  severe  stroke  to  him,  and  he  displayed  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  by  taking  upon  himself 
the  paternal  charge  with  respect  to  the  desti- 
tute family.  After  fluctuating  sotne  time  be- 
tween different  plans  of  life,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  entering  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  lie 
went  to  Toulouse,  and  there  engaged  as  teach- 
er of  philosophy  in  a  seminary  of  the  Bi;rnar- 
dines.  His  natural  quickness  of  parts  and  ac- 
quired knowledge  made  hiin  appear  with  dis- 
tinction in  a  society  of  monks,  and  prospects 
of  greater  celebrity  soon  opened  upon  him. 
The  Academy  of  Floral  Games  at  loulousc 
gave  annual  prizes  for  literary  compositions, 
which  soon  became  an  object  of  his  amSition. 
He  wrote  an  ode  as  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  was  much  mortified  that  it  did  not  obtain 
the  prize.  Resolved  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  he  sent  his  performance  to  Voltaire, 
who  returned  .  it  with  liberal  applause,  and 
wich  a  present  of  a  copy  of  his  works.  Flatter- 
ed to  excess  with  this  condescension  from  so 
great  a  man,  he  proceeded  with  ardour  in  his 
career,  and  obtained  the  prizes  of  sever.il  suc- 
cessive years.  His  reputation  continually  in- 
creased; lie  sometimes  .supplied  the  place  of 
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the  professor  of  philosophy,  was  made  an  ad- 
junct in  the  academy,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  number  of  his  scholars  augment- 
ed. He  employed  his  gains  in  Icind  succours 
to  his  family,  and  sent  for  one  of  his  brothers 
to  be  educated  at  his  expence  under  his  own 
eye.  In  proportion  to  his  worldly  success,  his 
zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  office  abated :  he  dis- 
cerned several  things  in  it  which  gave  him  dis- 
gust, and  found  other  inclinations  rising  in  his 
mind.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had  formed  a 
tender  attachment,  and  though  it  had  been 
broken  off,  he  remained  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  female  society.  The  ad- 
vice of  Voltaire,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris  as 
a  man  of  letters,  was  therefore  too  conform- 
able to  his  wishes  not  to  command  his  atten- 
tion; and  when  he  received  a  billet  from  him, 
announcing  that  M.  Orri,  the  comptroller-ge- 
neral of  the  finances,  to  whom  Voltaire  had 
mentioned  him,  promised  to  take  care  of  liim, 
the  matter  was  determined,  and  he  set  out  for 
the  capital. 

Marmontel  arrived  at  Paris  in  1745,  where 
the  £rst  ne*s  he  heard  was  that  Orri  had  lost 
his  place.  Voltaire  supported  his  spirits,  and 
advised  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  began 
to  study  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  mean  time 
wrote  a  poem  which  obtained  a  prize  at  the 
French  academy,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
literary  friend  published  a  periodical  paper, 
which  had  little  success.  AH  his  efforts  were 
unable  to  preserve  him  from  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, when  a  fortunate  introduction  to  a  lady 
who  engaged  him  to  educate  her  grandson 
improved  his  circumstances,  and  gave  him  ad- 
mission to  a  select  and  agreeable  society.  He 
finished  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Denis  le  Tiran," 
which  vvas  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Februa- 
ry 1748,  and  obtained  general  applause. 
Money  and  fame  now  poured  in  upon  him ; 
he  became  in  tashion,  was  feasted  and  compli- 
mented, and  at  once  fell  into  the  vortex  of  Pa- 
risian dissipation.  A  connexion  with  Madlle. 
Navarre,  a  cnpricious  beauty,  mistress  to  mar- 
shal Sase,  succeeded  by  another  with  Madlle. 
Clairon,  the  celebrated  actress,  were  some 
of  the  titles  by  which  he  sustained  his  new 
character  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  art  to  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  reputation;  and  in  1749  his  se- 
cond tragedy  of  "  Aristomene"  appeared  on 
tiie  theatre.  Voltaire  sat  with  him  in  his  box, 
and  cordially  joined  in  the  applauses  which  it 
received.  He  was  for  some  time  domesticated 
with  M.  de  la  Popliniere,  a  rich  financier, 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  actresst 


His  house  was  a  scene  of  luxury  and  profu- 
sion of  every  kind,    and   Marmontel   entered 
with  full  relish  into  all  the  enjoyments  it  af- 
forded.    In  his  dramatic  progress,  the  tragedy 
of    "    Cleopatra"   was   finished   and   acted   in 
1750.     He  had  composed  it  careletsiy,  and  its 
success  was  indifferent.     Another  piece,  "  Les 
Heraclides,"    which    he    characterises    as  the 
most  pathetic,  but  the  most  feebly  written  of 
his   tragedies,  -was  represented  in    1752,  and 
absolutely  failed.     He  has  attributed  this  mis- 
fortune in  part  to  the  singular  circumstance  of 
too  copious  a  draught  of  wine  taken  by  one  of 
the  principal  actresses,  Dumenil,  which  gave  a        ^yt 
ludicrous  extravagance  to  her   action.      This 
disappointment  was  of  service  in  giving  a  tone      ^i,> 
to  his  mind,  relaxed  by  too  much  indulgence.       '  .^ 
If  it  did  not  yet  make  a  philosopher  of  him,  it 
rendered  him  more  attentive  to  his  future  for- 
tune; and  having  already  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  all-powerful  Madame  Pompadour,  by 
some  court-incense,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
being   introduced   to   that  favourite,  and  was 
graciously  received.     It  was  his  object  to  ob- 
tain  by  her  influence  a  place  in   one  of  the 
public  offices;  but  as  she  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  again  try  his  fortune  at  the  theatre, 
he  complied,  and  produced  "  Les  Funerailles 
de  Sesastris."     This  piece,  however,  was  not 
more  successful  than  the  last;  and  his  new  pa- 
troness consoled  him  by  the  place  of  secretary 
of  the  royal  buildings  under  her  brother,  M.  de 
Marigny.     He  left  M.  de  la  Popliniere ;  took 
apartments  at   Versailles;  and  "  here,  thank 
Heaven  (says  he,  in  his  memoirs),  terminate  the 
errors  and  deviations  of  my  youth." 

Good  sense,  prudence,  and  a  regard  to  pro- 
priety, seem  to  have  marked  the  character  of 
Marmontel  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  passions 
was  moderated.  No  one  more  agreeably  min- 
gled the  man  of  business  with  the  man  of  let- 
ters; or  in  his  commerce  with  the  great  better 
preserved  a  decent  freedom,  without  giving 
offence  by  vanity  or  indiscretion.     In  his  lite-  g 

rary  capacity  he  was  at  this  time  much  con- 
nected with  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  was. 
their  coadjutor  in  the  Encyclopedic.  His  assi- 
duities and  services  to  persons  in  power  at 
length  procured  him  a  pension  upon  the  pri- 
vileged periodical  work  called  the  "  Alercure 
Fran9ois."  He  had  obtained  the  privilege  of 
the  work  itself  for  a  friend  of  his,  named  Boissy,. 
who,  being  once  at  a  loss  for  original  pieces  to 
fill  it  respectably,  applied  in  great  haste  to 
Marmontel  for  his  assistance.  The  tale  en- 
titled "  Alcibiades,"  composed  at  a  single  sit- 
ting, was  the  result  of  tliis  application.     It  was 
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received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the  au- 
thor was  encouraged  to  follow  it  in  the  same 
publicntion  with  "  Soliman  II.."  the  "  Scruple," 
and  others;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
*'  Contes  Moraux"  which  became  so  poYiuIar 
throughout  Europe.  Boissy  dying  soon  after, 
the  JNIercure  was  given  to  Marmontcl,  who 
thereupon  quitted  Versailles  and  his  place  of 
secretary  of  the  buildings,  and  went  to  Paris, 
wliere  lie  took  up  his  abode  with  Mad.  Gcof- 
frin:  this  was  in  the  year  1758.  His  first  care 
was  to  render  the  work  which  he  superintend- 
ed more  important  and  respectable,  for  which 
purpose  he  extended  his  plan  and  enlarged  its 
correspondences.  He  was  now  in  a  favour- 
able situation  for  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  and  artists 
at  Paris,  who  were  accu*tomed  to  assemble  at 
the  house  of  Mad.  GeofFrin.  He  likewise  saw 
there  a<party  of  persons  of  rank  of  both  sc.tes ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  frequented  the  meet- 
ings of  some  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  at  the 
house  of  a  farmer-general  named  Pellctier, 
where  freedom  was  carried  to  the  bounds  of 
licentiousness.  This  life  of  enjoyment  was 
interrupted  by  the  following  circumstance. 
One  Cury,  a  man  of  pleasantry,  had  composed 
a  satire  on  the  duke  d'Aumont  in  the  form  of 
a  parody  on  a  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Cinna. 
Marmontel,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  got 
the  verses  by  heart,  and  imprudently  repeated 
them  before  a  party  at  Mad.  GeotTrin's,  They 
were  attributed  to  him;  and  as  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  real  author,  he  was  committed,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  duke,  to  the  Bastille.  He 
was  very  well  treated  there,  and  was  released 
after  a  short  confinement,  but  the  Mercure 
was  taken  fro. a  him.  'J  his  was  a  consider- 
able pecuniary  loss ;  but  he  now  began  to  re- 
ceive a  handsome  sum  from  the  multiplied 
editions  of  his  talcs,  and  his  literary  reputation 
stood  so  high  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
wanting  profitable  employment  for  his  pen. 
After  a  tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  in  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  Voltaire, 
he  sat  down  seriously  to  composition,  and 
wrote  his  "  Epitre  au.\  Poetes'  for  the  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  which  he  gained, 
thougli  Thomas  and  Delille  were  his  compe- 
titors. He  also  finished  his  translation  of  the 
"  Pharsalia,"  and  his  "  i'oetique  Fran^oise." 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  admission 
into  the  French  Academy,  which,  afttr  much 
vexatious  opposition,  he  obtained  in  1763,  as 
successor  to  ISIarivaux. 

His  next  literary  production,  one  which  has 
Cdnfervcd  the  greatest  celebrity  on  liis'  name, 


had  a  singular  origin.  Confined  to  his  cham- 
ber by  an  asthmatic  disorder,  he  often  cast  his 
eyes  upon  a  print  of  Bclisarius  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  and  was  led  to  ie"ect 
on  the  character  and  adventures  of  that  great 
man.  The  idea  of  forming  a  work  of  fiction 
upon  the  foundation  of  his  history,  which 
might  be  a  vehicle  for  his  own  political  and 
philosophical  opinions,  struck  him,  and  he 
wrought  upon  his  plan  till  he  had  produced 
his  "  Belisaire."  He  read  parts  of  his  manu- 
script before  some  friends,  with  whom  it  had 
great  success,  but  it  had  a  fiery  trial  to  go 
through  before  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
The  liberal  sentiments  he  had  put  into  his 
hero's  mouth  concerning  religious  toleration, 
and  the  unimportance  of  controverted  theolo- 
gical tenets,  were  not  likely  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  that  body.  As  he  would  not  retract 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  the  Sorbonne 
proceeded  to  a  censure  of  his  work ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  large  editions  of  it  were  dis- 
persed over  France  and  all  Europe.  The 
triumph  was,  in  fact,  entirely  on  the  auth.or's 
side,  and  he  gained  in  the  contest  all  the  re- 
putation which  his  adversaries  lost.  After  a 
pleasant  tour  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa,  in 
which  he  was  Hattered  with  various  proofs  of 
his  literary  fame,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
.  he  became  acquainted  with  the  musician  Gre- 
try.  For  his  benefit  Marmontel  worked  up 
several  little  stories  into  comic  operas  to  be  set 
by  him,  such  as  "  Le  Huron,"  "  Lucile," 
"  Sylvain,'  "  L'Ami  de  la  Maison,"  and  "  Ze- 
mire  et  Azor,"  which  were  presented  at  the 
theatre  with  great  success.  About  this  time 
he  quitted  the  house  of  Mad.  GeofFrin.  who 
was  become  too  much  a  devotee  to  be  quite  at 
her  ease  with  the  author  of  Bclisarius,  and 
took  up  his  lodging  with  Madlle.  Clairon,  long 
since  changed  from  his  mistress  to  that  species 
of  female  friend  which  France  alone  aftbrds  in 
perfection. 

On  the  death  of  Duclos  in  1772,  Marmontel 
was  appointed  without  any  solicitation  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  historiographer  of  France.  He 
prepared  himself  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this 
office  by  collecting  materials  for  the  reign  of 
Eouis  XV.,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  seve- 
ral persons  of  consequence.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  the  supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedic,  which  followed  the  seven  origi- 
nal volumes  of  that  work.  When  the  musical 
war  broke  out  between  the  partisans  of  Gluek 
and  Piccini,  he  took  part  with  the  latter,  and 
assiduously  employed  himsclt  in  accommodat- 
ing the  operas  of  Quinaut  to  nis  Italian  style 
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of  composition.     After  several  projects  of  3    should     adopt    the    revolutionary    principles 
matrimonial  connection  had  proved  abortive,    which  a  detestation  of  abuses  and  a  passion 
Marmontel,  now  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  seem-    for  innovation  rendered  so  seducing  to  many 
-ed  to  have  determined  upon  passing  the  re-    of  his  literary  cotemporaries.       His  ideas  of 
mainder  of  life  in  celibacy ;  wlien  his  heart,    reformation  did  not  go  beyond  the  concessions 
perhaps  softened  by  the  combination  of  tender    offered  by  the  crown  in  1788,  and  he  contem- 
poetry  and  touching  music,  suddenly  gave  way    plated  witn  horror  those  constitutional  changes 
to  the  charms  of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  from    which  were  meditated   by  the  popular  party. 
Lyons,  niece  to  two  of  his  friends  of  the  name     Tfie  public  opinion  of  him,  however,  was  such  ■ 
of  Morellet.     A  marriage  speedily  followed  his    that  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  sections  or 
declaration,  and  the  happy  bridegroom  com-     Paris  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  assembly. 
menced  a  domestic  life  in  partnership  with  the    The  opposition  which  he  made  to  a  proposal ' 
family  of  his  spouse.     There  is  every  reason     for  demanding  an  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press 
to  believe  that  this  union  was  a  source  of  much     was  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
real  felicity.     About   this   time   he  published     constituents,  and  was  expunged  from  the  list 
another  work,  which,  like   Belisarius,   united    of  candidates  to  the  national  assembly.     Hav- 
history  with  fiction,  for  the  similar  purpose  of    ing  now  no  public  trust  to  execute,  he  gladly 
inculcating  liberal  principles  and  enlightened    retired  to  his  country  house,  to  remain  a  spec- 
sentiments.     This  was  "  Les  Incas-,"  or,  The     tator  rather  than  an  actor  in  the  great  revolu- 
Destruction    of    the    Empire    of    Peru,    two     tionary   drama.     His  income  was  greatly  di- 
volumes,  octavo.      The  eloquence,  the  eleva-    minished  by  the  reforms  in  the  expenditure;, 
tion,  the  pathos,  and  the  descriptive  beauty  of    and  in   1792,  when  scenes  of  blood  and  vio- 
this  performance,  render  it  equal  in  point  of    lence  were  manifestly  approaching,  he  retired 
literary    merit    to    any    of  his  compositions,     with  his  family  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux 
though    it   deviates   still   more   than   Belisaire     in  Normandy.     A  cottage  which  he  purchased 
from    the    truth    of   manners   and  character,     at    Abloville  was  his  final  retreat,    where  he 
Still  warmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Piccini,     passed  his  time  in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
he  composed  in  his  defence  a  poem  in  twelve     dren,    and  in  the  composition  of   some    new 


cantos  "  Sur  la  Musique,"  and  gave  him  the 
words  of  the  opera  of  "  Didon."  His  election 
to  the  post  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  after  the  death  of  d'Alembert  in 
1783,  was  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  literary  brethren.  His 
compositions  from  this  time  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  eloges  and  other  pieces  read  before 
the  academy,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose.  He 
also  employed  himself  in  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  now  become  voluminous.  His 
time  passed  very  agreeably  in  the  bosom  of  a 
rising  family,  surrounded  with  decent  opulence, 
and  alternately  enjoying  the  plea.sures  of  a  rural 
life  at  his  country  seat,  and  the  delights  of  cul- 
tivated society  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris. 
Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Lamoignon,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  Marmontel  was  consulted  on  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  edu 


works.  Of  these  were  some  additional "  Contes 
Moraux,"  of  a  more  serious  cast  than  the  for- 
mer, and  a  ''  Cours  Elementaire"  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  consisting  of  short  treatises 
on  grammar,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mo- 
rals. He  also  drew  up  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  addressed  to  his  children;  a  Iiv>rly  and. 
entertaining  work,  but  containing  pictures, 
which  many  fathers  would  not  have  chosen  to 
place  in  the  view  of  their  sons.  At  length, 
in  the  month  of  April  1797,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  department  of  Eure  their  representative  to 
the  national  assembly,  and  was  particularly 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  a  task,  in  which  the  convictions  of  the 
latter  part,  at  least,  of  his  life  induced  him  to 
engage  with  great  cordiality.  He  pronounced 
before  the  legislative  body  a  discourse  to  this 
effect,  "  on  the  free  exercise  of  public  wor-  " 


cation,  and  spent  much  time  in  drawing  up  an  ship;"  and  he  continued  to  discharge  thefunc- 

elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject.      The   dis-  tions  of  his  office,  till  the  decision  whicii  ren- 

niission  of  that  minister,  however,  put  an  end  dered  null  the  elections  of  his  department,  witli 

to  his  labours   of  this  kind;   and  the  stormy  those  of  many  others.     He  then  retired  again 

scenes    which    supervened    effected    a    great  to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 

change  in  his  circumstances  and  mode  of  life.  in    December    1799,    in    the    seventy- seventh 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  in  year  of  his  age. 

Marmontel's  advantageous  situation,  who  had  Marmontel    deservedly  holds   a    high   rank 

once   been  the   protege   of    a  royal  mistress,  amongst  modern  French  authors.     Warm  and 

and  a  successful  candidate  for  court-favours,  eloquent  o'fi  grave  and  elevated  topics,  easy  and 
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lively  on  liglit  ones,  ingenious,  Inventive,  and 
NTiricil,  full  of  pood  sense  and  animated  with 
sentiment,  he  addresses  liimself  wirh  almost 
equil  success  to  the  heart,  the  imagination,  and 
the  judgment  Scarcely  any  work  of  the  age 
was  more  popular  than  his  "  Contes  I^Ioraux," 
whicli  contain  many  charming  stories  delight- 
fully told.  The  English  reader,  however, 
should  be  apprized  thit  they  are  not  properly 
rendered  '♦  Moral  Tales,'"  since  the  morality  of 
many  of  them  is  very  ambiguous.  They  are 
fictitious  narratives  relative  to  life  and  man- 
ners, an.l  in  general  inculcate  valaa'jle  and 
useful  lessons.  They  iiave  been  charged,  in- 
deed, with  some  false  and  caricature  pamting 
cf  the  language  and  manners  of  high  life;  and 
in  some  parts  they  certainly  bL-tray  a  tinge  of 
the  kind  of  company  which  the  writer  kept  in 
his  season  of  gayexy.  These,  the  Belisaire  and 
Incas,  are  best  known  to  foreigners.  His  poe- 
tical works  are  little  read  abroad,  and  seem  less 
valued  in  France  than  his  prose.  Some  of  his 
didactic  works  are  much  esteemed,  especially 
his  course  of  literature  inserted  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedic. Since  his  death,  besides  his  own  Me- 
moirs, there  have  appeared  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  printed 
from  his  manuscript,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo. 
lUan.  de  MaruMitel. — A. 

MARNIX,  Philip  de,  seigneur  du  Mont 
Saintc  Aldegone,  a  distinguished  negotiator  and 
writer  among  the  reformed,  was  born  in  1538 
at  IJrussels,  of  a  noble  family  originally  from 
Savoy.  He  was  educated  under  Calvin  at  Ge- 
neva, where  lie  imbibed  the  principles  of  that 
reformer,  together  with  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  languages,  law,  history, 
and  the  sciences.  He  suffered  much  for  his 
religion  in  his  own  country,  both  from  the 
di'pleasure  of  his  relations,  and  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  government.  His  property  was 
confiscited,  and  he  was  a  year  in  prison,  dur- 
ing part  of  which  he  was  ia  daily  apprehen- 
sion of  death  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  He  w^s^  particularly,  obnoxious,  as 
having  drawn  up  the  formulary  by  which,  in 
\^66,  several  nobUs  confederated  to  prevent 
tlie  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into  the  Low 
Gouniries.  When  liberty  of  conscience  was 
entirely  suppressed  there,  he  took  refuge  in 
G.  rnrany,  and  was  made  a  counsellor  in  the 
eccle-ianical  council  at  Heidelberg.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country  in  1572,  he  zealously 
devoted  himstlf  to  the  service  of  liberty  and 
the  reformed  religion,  and  was  in  great  esteem 
with   the   prmce  of    Orange.      Having  been 


taken  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  the  prince,  appre- 
hending that  the  Spaniards  might  make  him  an 
object  of  punishment,  threatened  to  retaliate 
on  the  count  of  liossut  any  ill  treatment  he 
might  meet  with.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
sent,  in  1575,  to  request  tlie  protection  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  an 
tnvoy  of  the  archduke  Matthias  at  the  diet  of 
Wiirms,  vi'here  he  made  a  very  free  and  ener- 
getic harangue  against  the  Spanish  tyraimy. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  s.nt  by  the 
states  into  France  in  1580  to  treat  with  the 
duke  of  AKn^on.  When  the  duke  of  Parma 
besieged  Antwerp  in  1584,  he  was  consul  of 
th  It  city.  He  underwent  some  imputation  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  was  thought 
finally  to  have  become  too  favourable  to  the 
Sp.miauK  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  just  grounds  for  supposing  him 
cool;d  in  his  attichment  to  Iiis  religion  or  his 
country.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1598,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  a  Flemish  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Sainte  Aldeg«nde  (as  he  is  usually 
called)  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  writings,  poHtical  and  controversial,  botii 
serious  and  ludicrous,  wliich  were  of  much 
temporary  service  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 
Of  the  latter  class  was  a  work  in  Flemish, 
entitled  "  The  Romish  Bee-hive,"  containing 
stories  in  ridicule  of  the  papists,  which  became 
extremely  popular.  He  published  a  similar 
work  in  French,  en  titled  "Tableau  des  Differcns 
de  la  Religion,"  which  was  equally  successful. 
He  translated  the  Psalter  into  Flemish  veis?  ; 
but  his  version,  though  better  'than  that  in 
coir.nion  use,  did  not  obtain  admission  into  the 
churches.     Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

JM AROLLES,  Michael,  abbot  of  VHleloin, 
an  indefatigable  writer,  born  in  1600,  was  son 
of  Claude  de  iMarolles,  famous  as  a  champion 
of  the  League,  in  whose  cause  he  killed  I^lari- 
vaut,  the  royalist  champion,  in  single  combat. 
Michael  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  study, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Lucan.  He  pursued  his  career  as  an 
author  during  his  whole  life,  and  was  so  much 
immersed  in  it,  that  he  obtained  no  other 
church-preferment  than  two  abbacies,  notwith- 
staiuiing  the  reputation  of  his  f.iiiur,  and  his 
high  connexions.  'Jhe  task  of  translation  was 
that  to  which  he  particularly  applied  liiinself ; 
and  although  las  versions  could  boast  neither 
of  correctness,  nor  beauty  of  style,  tlicy  were 
useful  performances  at  the  time.  Of  the  authors 
who  thus  passed  through  his  hands  are  enu- 
merated Plautus,  I'erencc,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  . 
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Tibullus,  Virgil,  Horace, "  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Lucan,  Martial,  Staiius,  the  Augustan  histo- 
rians, Ammianus,  Achenseus,  and  Gregory  of 
'Jours.  He  also  began  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  His  versions  of  the  poets  are  the  least 
in  esteem ;  for  though  he  versified  with  extreme 
facility,  it  was  with  proportional  slovenliness. 
•'  My  verses  (said  he  one  day  to  Liniere)  cost 
me  little."  "  They  cost  you  full  as  much  as 
they  are  worth,"  replied  the  satirist.  Marolles 
was  one  of  the  first  who  collected  prints.  His 
collection  amounted  to  100,000,  which  after- 
wards came  to  the  king's  cabinet.  He  pub- 
lished two  catalogues  of  them,  much  valued  by 
the  curious  in  that  walk.  He  composed  his 
own  "  Memoirs,"  which  contain  a  vast  number 
of  anecdotes,  some  of  them  interesting,  but  the 
greater  part  frivolous.  An  edition  of  them 
was  printed  by  the  abbe  Goujet,  three  volumes 
l2mo.  1755.  His  last  work  was  a  "  History  of 
the  Counts  of  Anjou,"  quarto,  1681,  in.  which 
year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Moreri. 
Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

INIAROT,  Clement,  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  born  about  1495  at  Cahors,  was  the  son 
of  John  Marot,  an  officer  in  the  household  of 
Francis  I.,  and  also  a  poet.  Clement  was 
valet-de-chambre  of  the  same  king,  who  placed 
him  with  his  sister  Margaret  when  she  married 
the  duke  of  Alen^on.  He  accompanied  that 
prince  to  the  war  in  Italy,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
During  the  absence  of  Francis  in  Spain,  he 
was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  zealous  Dr. 
Bouchard,  and  committed  to  prison  ;  he  was, 
however,  liberated  through  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  princess  Margaret.  He  under- 
went another  confinement  on  a  less  honourable 
account,  that  of  having  rescued  a  man  from 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  whatever  were  his  sentiments  of 
religion,  his  moral  conduct  was  far  from  exem- 
plary. Unwilling  to  have  any  further  quarrels 
with  the  police  of  Paris,  of  the  administrators 
of  which  he  gives  a  frightful  picture  in  his 
poem  of  "Hell,"  he  took  refuge  with  his 
former  mistress,  now  queen  of  Navarre ;  and 
not  thinking  himself  there  in  safety,  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  de- 
clared favourer  of  the  reformation.  He  ob- 
tained permission  from  Francis  to  return  to 
France  in  1536,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Vatable,  he  composed  his  translation  of  the 
first  thirty  Psalms  of  David  into  French  verse. 
This  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  which 
made  remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  subject ; 


and  though  his  majesty  was  inclined  to  favour 
him,  the  publication  was  finally  prohibited. 
Marot's  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  at 
length  exposed  him  to  so  much  hazard,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He 
there  translated  twenty  more  Psalms  ;  but  his 
manners  were  so  unsuitable  to  the  rigour  of  the 
place,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  quitted  it. 
A  party-writer  asserts  that  he  was  convicted  of 
debauching  his  landlady,  and  that  he  would 
have  suffered  death  for  it,  had  not  Calvin  pro- 
cured a  commutation  of  the  punishment  to  a 
public  whipping  ;  but  this  story  is  by  no  means 
authenticated.  Beza,  however,  hints  that  the 
loose  habits  he  had  contracted  in  a  court  life 
never  left  him.  His  last  residence  was  at 
Turin,  where  he  died  in  1544.  Clement 
Marot  excelled  all  the  French  j)oets  of  his  time 
in  delicate  and  ingenious  turns,  expressed  with 
a  charming  simplicity,  and  the  happiest  exem- 
plification of  that  naivete  which  is  a  peculiarly 
French  idea.  It  is  true  there  is  much  vulgarity 
and  flatness  in  his  language,  and  it  is  but  occa- 
sionally that  the  poet  breaks  out;  but  his  best 
manner  has  been  so  captivating,  that  the  style 
Marotique  has  had  numerous  imitations,  among 
whom  la  Fontaine  did  not  disdain  to  be  reckoned. 
He  excelled  most  in  light,  epigrammatic,  and 
amatory  compositions,  which  do  not  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  His 
Psalms,  though  defective  in  grandeur  and 
dignity,  have  some  happy  and  natural  phrase- 
ology, which  rendered  them  extremely  popular. 
They  were  even  at  one  time  the  delight  of  the 
licentious  court  of  Henry  II.,  which  was  almost 
surprised  into  the  spirit  of  Calvinism,  before 
the  connexion  between  psalmody  and  heresy 
had  been  duly  detected.  Marot  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  rondeau,  and  of  the 
alternacy  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes, 
and  to  have  given  the  modern  forms  of  the 
sonnet  and  madrigal  in  French  verse.  His 
works,  with  those  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  son  Michael,  were  published  collectively 
at  the  Hague  in  four  volumes  quarto,  and 
six  volumes  lamo.  in  1731.  BayU.  Jh'oren. 
—A. 

MARQUEZ,  P.  M.  Fr.  Juan.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Capmany,  that  in  absolute  mo* 
narchies  there  is  no  oratory  except  that  of  the 
pulpit.  Juan  Marquez  was  one  of  the  best 
Spanish  orators, thatis, one  of  the  best  preachers. 
His  figure  was  commanding,  his  voice  sweet, 
sonorous,  and  flexible,  and  his  action  graceful. 
The  impression  which  he  made  upon  his  hearers 
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was  never  forgotten  by  them  ;  but  they  com- 
plaiiitd  that  his  written  works  did  not  produce 
the  same  effect :  the  life  and  beauty  were  not 
"  there. 

He  was  born  in  1564,  at  Madrid,  of  a  good 
family.  In  1581  he  professed  among  the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  royal  convent 
of  St.  Philip  :  doubts  were  entertained  re- 
specting the  validity  of  this  profession  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  so  he  ratified  it  three  years 
afterwards  in  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Salamanca.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  chosen  prior  of  this  convent,  and  there  he 
died,  1 62 1,  having  held  various  honourable 
ofHces  ill  that  university,  in  his  order,  and  in 
the  inquisition  ;  if  it  can  be  accounted  an 
honour  to  have  belonged  to  that  accursed  tri- 
bunal. 

None  of  his  sermons  were  published ;  and  a 
curious  treatise  which  he  had  written  upon  the 
proper  method  of  preaching  before  princes,  was 
consumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  library  of  his 
convent,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  manuscripts 
by  the  brethren  of  the  order.  His  published 
works  are  four:  I .  Los  dos  Estados  de  la  Espinttinl 
Jerusalem,  sobre  los  Psalmos  125  is"  136,  Medina 
del  Campo,  1603,  Salamanca,  1610.  This, 
which  is  considered  as  his  most  eloquent  work, 
was  translated  into  French.  2.  Origcn  de  los 
Pidres  Erniilarios  de  Snri  Agustin,  y  sie  verdadera 
iiistitucion  antes  del  gran  Coitcilio  Laterense,  Sala- 
manca,   1618,   and   in  Italian  at  Turin,    1621. 

3.  Vida  dfl  Venerable  P.  E\  Alonso  de  Honzco, 
Madrid,  1648.  This  was  published  after  the 
death  of  the  author  by  Fr.  Thomas  dc  Herrera. 

4.  Ell  GA'ernador  Chr'tstiano,  deducido  de  las  Vidas 
de  Moyses  y  Jojuf,  Principei  del  Pueblo  de  Dios, 
Salamanca,  1612.  The  subsequent  editions 
were  numerous,and  it  was  translated  intoFrench 
and  Italian.  This  was  written  at  the  Duque 
de  Feria's  request,  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the 
Prineeof  A)  acehiaveiliand  the  Republic  of  Bodin; 
the  famous  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon  had  been  pre- 
vented from  executing  such  a  work  by  death. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Juan  Marquez  ex- 
plicitly deni.  s  the  right  divine  :  our  own  high- 
churchnu  n  have  been  the  most  slavish  of  all 
the  clergy.  He  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Castilian  literature  in  its  best  age  ; 
but  he  must  be  read  for  his  manner,  not  for  his 
matter,  and  will  therefore  only  be  read  by  his 
countrymen.  His  epitaph  is  worth  transcribing, 
as  it  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 


M.  Frat.  Joannes  Marquez 

n.  S.  E. 

Corporis  Et  Anlmi  Specie  Insi- 

gills,  Eloqiicntia;  Vliimen 

V.X  Fiilmtii. 

Rcpliis  Ecclcbia?tcs, 

Rcrum  Ficli-i  Censor,  Vcspcrti- 

nus  Apud  Salmant.  Thtol. 

Primus  Antecessor, 

Ad  Mliaculum  Doctus. 

JIujus  Coenobii  Prior,  Litera- 

rum  Damno  Kaptus 

Januarii  XVII,  MDCXXI.  /Etat.  LVI. 

Hcu  CJuis  Non  Abibit 

Si  Hie  A  bit? 

Nic.  Antonli.     Capmany. — R.  S. 

MARSAIS,  Casar-Chesneau  du,  an  e.x- 
cellent  grammarian  and  logician,  was  born  at 
Marseilles  in   1676.     In  his  youth  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  his 
desire  of  greater  liberty  soon  made  him  quit-.- 
He  went  to  Paris,  married,  was  admitted  ad- 
vocate, and  began  to  practise  with  some  success. 
Disappointment  in   his  expectations,   and   do- 
mestic uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  bad  temper 
of  his  wife,  induced  him,  however,  to  quit  his 
profession  and  engage  in  the  office  of  a  private 
tutor.     He   first  undertook   the   education  of 
the   son    of  the  president  des  Maisons  ;  and 
when  the  death  of  the   father  had   frustrated 
him  of  his  expected  recompense,  he  occupied 
the   same  post  in    the  house    of   the   famous 
financier  Law.     After  the  fall  of  that  projector, 
he  became  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  marquis 
de  Beaufremont,  and  obtained  great  credit  from 
his   pupils.     Though  himself  indifferent  with 
respect  to  religion,  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider merely  as  a  matter  of  civil  policy,  he  did 
not  fail  to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity   and   sound   morality.     His    little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  declared  his  sentiments,  were,  how- 
ever,  injurious  to  his  character;  and  a  question 
he  is  said  to  have  asked  on  being  applied  to 
respecting  some  cliildren   of  high  rank,  "  In 
what  religion  they  chose  that  he  should  educate 
them,"    was    repeated     to    his    disadvantage. 
When,  therefore,  he  set  up  a  boarding-school, 
he  met  with  little  success  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
for  a  slender  maintenance  togive  private  lectures. 
While   in  this  state,   the  authors  of  the  Ency- 
clopedie    associated    him    to    their    extensive 
labours  ;  and  the  articles  concerning  grammar, 
with  some   others,   were   committed  to  him. 
J'hese  are  acknowledged  to  be  drawn  up  with 
extraordinary  clearness  and  precision,  and  to 
display  profound  erudition  and  truly  philoso- 
phical views.     The  count  deL»uragais,  touched 
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with  the  merit  of  this  neglected  man  of  letters, 
comforted  his  declining  years  with  a  pension,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died  in  1756,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Du  Marsais  was  of  a  mild  and 
tranquil  disposition,  not  hrilliant  in  conversa- 
tion, and  rather  slow  in  the  developement  of 
his  ideas,  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  too  little  a  man  of  the 
world  to  affect  ignorance  of  them.  He  was 
quite  a  simple  and  natural  character,  and  dis- 
liked every  thing  that  deviated  from  nature. 
His  lessons  were  said  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  in  forming  the  celebrated  actress  le 
Couvreur  to  that  natural  declamation  for  which 
she  was  distinguished.  Voltaire  says  of  du 
Marsais,  "  He  was  one  of  those  philosophers 
in  obscurity  of  whom  Paris  is  full,  who  judge 
solidly  of  every  thing,  who  live  with  one 
another  in  peace  and  in  a  mutual  commerce  of 
reason,  unknown  by  the  great,  and  much 
dreaded  by  those  charlatans  of  every  kind  who 
wish  to  domineer  over  men's  minds."  His 
principal  works  are  "  Exposition  dela  Doctrine 
de  I'Eglise  Gallicane  par  rapport  aux  Pre- 
tensions de  la  Cour  de  Rome,"  begun  at  the 
request  of  the  president  des  Maisons,  but  not 
printed  till  after  the  author's  death  :  "  Exposi- 
tion d'une  Methode  raisonnee  pour  apprendre 
la  Langue  Latine,"  i2mo.  1722,  much  praised 
by  d'Alembert  for  its  philosophical  plan: 
"  Traite  des  Tropes,'"  1730,  accounted  a  master- 
piece of  just  reasoning,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision: "Logique;  ou,  Reflexions  sur  les  Opera- 
tions de  FEhprit,"  a  compendium  of  every  thing 
Important  in  metaphysics  and  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. His  Encyclopedic  articles  were  printed 
separately  in  two  parts,  i2mo.  1762.  He 
composed  an  answer  to  father  Baltus's  criticism 
on  Fontenelle's  Hist,  of  Oracles,  of  which  only 
some  imperfect  fragments  were  found  among 
his  papers.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist-  Steele  de 
Louh  XIV.— k. 

MARSH,  Narcissus,  an  eminent  Irish  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  w.\s  born  at  Hannington 
near  High  worth  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1638. 
Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  grammar- 
learning  in  his  native  place,  in  1654  he  was 
entered  of  Magdalen-college  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1657.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Evetcr-college  ;  as  a  member  of  which 
he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1660,  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity in  1667,  and  doctor  in  the  same  faculty 
in  1671.  During  these  periods  he  was  made 
c;haplain  to  Dr.  fcieth  Ward,  bishop  of  Exeter, 


and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord 
chancellor.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
additional  proctors  for  the  government  of  the 
university,  during  king  Charles's  lesidence  there 
in  1665.  In  1673,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  appointed  him 
principal  of  St.  Alban's-hall ;  which  society 
flourished  greatly  under  his  excellent  discipline. 
While  he  retained  this  situation,  as  he  had  a 
taste  for  music  and  was  weil  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  it,  he  had  a  weekly  concert  in  his 
apartments,  for  the  entertainment  of  hismuiical 
friends.  In  1678,  by  the  joint  interest  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  tlien 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  king  was  induced 
to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  provostship  of 
Dublin-college;  where  he  discharged  .the  duties 
of  his  high  trust  with  such  fidelity  and  re- 
gularity, that  his  ionduct  has  been  held  up  as 
a  complete  pattern  to  all  his  successors.  He 
did  not  continue  louz-,  however,  in  this  useful 
■  employment:  for,  in  1682-3,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  with  which 
he  held  the  rectory  of  Kilebban  in  commetidam. 
In  1690  he  was  translated  from  those  sees  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cashell  ;  from  thence  to 
Dublin  in  i6y4;  and,  in  1702-3,  from  Dublin 
to  Armagh.  While  he  filled  the  see  of  Dublin, 
he  built  a  noble  library,  which  he  enlarged  after 
he  became  primate,  and  furnished  with  a  choice 
collection  of  books ;  consisting  of  the  library  of 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  late  bishop  of  Worcester, 
purchased  by  him  and  added  to  his  own  ;  and 
to  render  it  tlie  more  useful  to  the  public,  he 
made  a  handsome  provision  for  a  librarian  and 
sub-librarian,  to  attend  it  during  certain  pre- 
scribed hours.  For  this  public-spirited  founda- 
tion, his  name  deserves  to  be  transmitted  with 
respect  to  postc-rity.  ~  He  also  endowed  an 
hospital  at  Drogh'da,  for  the  reception  of 
twelve  widows  of  decayed  clergymen,  to  each 
of  whom  he  assigned  an  apartment,  and  twenty 
pounds  a- year  for  a  maintenance.  He,  like- 
wise, repaired  many  dilapidated  churches  in 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  bought  in  several 
impropriations,  which  he  restored  to  his  see. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  generous  benciactions 
to  Ireland  only,  but  extended  his  bounty  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  other  munificent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  presenting  a  number  of  oriental  MSS, 
chiefly  purchased  out  of  Golius's  collection, 
to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  After 
having  lived  many  years,  in  great  honour  and 
reputation,  and  been  seven  times  appointed  one 
of  the   lords-justices  of  Ireland,  this  worthy 
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prelate  died  in  17 13,  when  he  wns  within  six 
weeks  of  completing  the  seventy- fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  oriental, 
as  well  as  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  he  was  also  a  proficient  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  natural  philosophy  -, 
and  in  his  personal  character,  he  was  pious, 
amiable,  and  exemplary.  He  only  published, 
"  Manuductio  ad  Logicam,"  written  by  Philip 
de  I'rieu,  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Aristotle,  some  tables  and  schemes,  and  Gas- 
sendi's  treatise  "  De  demonstratione,"  with 
notes,  1678,  octavo;  "  Institutiones  Logicse, 
inUsumJuventutis  Academics,"  1681, octavo; 
"  All  introductory  Essay  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Sounds,  containing  some  Proposals  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Acoustics,"  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  Dublin,  and  printed  in  the 
*'  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1683;  ^"'^  "  '^ 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin," 
1694,  quarto.  IvoocTs  Athcii.  Oxoii.  vol.  II. 
Biog.  Britan. — M. 

]MARSH ALL,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Barkby  in  Leicestershire, 
about  the  year  1621.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar-learning  by  the  vicar  of  his  native 
town,  and,  in  1640,  was  entered  a  batler  at 
Lincoln-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  on  Trapp's  foundation.  As  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  on  archbishop  Usher's  ser- 
mons in  All-hallows  church,  he  became  so 
great  an  admirer  of  that  excellent  prelate,  that 
he  determined  to  tak*  him  for  the  model  of  his 
own  life.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and 
Oxford  was  converted  into  a  garrison,  he  bore 
arms  on  the  king's  side,  at  his  own  expence ; 
on  which  account,  when  he  stood  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was  admitted  with- 
out paying  the  customary  fees.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  i('>47, 
he  left  the  university,  went  to  the  continent, 
and  became  preacher  to  the  company  of  English 
merchants  at  Rotterdam  and  Dort.  From 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  continued  abroad 
several  years ;  during  which  he  was  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1661  ;  chosen  fellow  of 
his  college,  without  his  solicitation  or  know- 
ledge, in  1668  ;  and  made  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  the  following  year,  while  he  was  still 
at  Dort.  These  honours  recalled  him  to  his 
native  country,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  wiis 
elected  rector  of  his  college,  in  the  year  1672. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
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nary  to  his  majer-ty  ;  and  in  1680,  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Bladon  near  Woodstock,  in  Ox- 
fordshire.    His    last    preferment    was    to    the 
deanery  of  Gloucester,  in    1681.     He  died  at 
Lincoln-college  in  1685,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,    and    is    entitled   to   honourable  remem- 
brance among  the  benefactors  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
otherwise  disposed  of,   he  bequeathed  to  the 
public  library  all  such  of  his  books  and  MSS. 
as  did  not  beiure  forin  a  part  of  it,  and  the  re- 
maining  part   to    Lincoln-college    library  ;    in 
which    college,    likewise,    he    founded    three 
scholarships,  supported  by  rent-charges  on  dif- 
ferent estates.     Wood   says,   that  "  he  was  a 
person  very  well  versed  in  hawks,  a  noted  critic, 
especially   in    the   Gothic    and   English  Saxon 
tongues,  a  painful  preacher,   a  good  man  and 
governor,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of  his 
station  in  the  church,"  and  that  "  he  was  always 
taken    to    be    an    honest    and    conscientious 
puritan."     And  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  life 
of  Robert  Huntington,   pronounces  him    "  a 
most   excellent    man,   who    was    prodigiously 
well  skilled  in  the  Saxon  and  eastern  tongues, 
especially  the  Coptic,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
strict    piety,    profound    learning,    and    other 
valuable  qualifications."     He  was  the  author 
of  "  Observationes  in  Evangeliorum  Versiones 
perantiquas  duas,    Gothica   Scilicet  et  Anglo- 
Saxonica,"  &c.  1665,  quarto -,  "  The  Catechism 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common-prayer  briefly 
explained  by  short  Notes  grounded  upon  holy 
Scriptures,"   1679,   octavo;  which  notes  were 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  bishop  Fell,  and  in 
subsequent    editions    were   accompanied    with 
"  An  Essay  of  Questions  and  Answers,  framed 
out  of   the    same   Notes    for  the  Exercise  of 
Youth,"  &c.  by  the  same  author ;  "  An  Epistle 
for  the  English  Reader,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hyde's 
Translation  into  the  Malayan  Langu.Tge  of  the 
four  Gospels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles,"  1677,  quarto  ;  and 
he  bef  cowed  great  labour  in  completing  "I  he 
Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,"  published  by  Dr. 
Richard    Parr,     1686,    folio.        Wosd's    Atheii. 
0x011.  y  Fasti  vol.  II,      Gen.  Diet. — .M. 

MARSHAM,  Sir  John,  a  writer  of  great 
erudition,  M'as  born  in  1602  at  London,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  an  alderman.  He 
received  his  education  at  Westminster-school 
and  St.  John's-college,  Oxford  ;  at  which  last 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  .\.  in  1625.  He 
then  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and  re- 
turning to  London,  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple for  the  study  of  law.  In  1629  he  visited 
the   Low-countries  and  Pari.',  in  the  retinue  of 
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ir  Thomas  Edmondes,  embassador-extraordi-    He  was  brought  up  from  his  youth  in  manly 
■    1^  -    •   "^'"f     "- -:-_u:_i,_-i  ...j:_„     exercies  ;  and  having  the  misfortune  of  losing 


nary  to  Lewis  XIII.  Resuming  his  legal  studies 
after  his  return,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  chancery  in  1638.  When  the  civil 
■wars  broke  out  he  followed  the  king  to  Oxford, 
for  which  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  his 
place  by  the  parliament,  and  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  plunder  of  his  estate.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  he  came  to  London, 
made  a  composition  for  his  property,  and  fol- 
lowed his  studies  in  retirement.  In  the  year  of 
the  restoration  he  was  elected  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  for  Rochester,  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  chancery,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  died  at 
Bushy-hall,  Hertfordshire,  in  1685,  leaving 
two  sons  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  sir 
William  Hammond. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  eminently  learned  in 
the  languages,  history,  and  chronology.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  studies  was,  "Diatriba  Chrono- 
logica,"'quarto,  1649;  a  dissertation  in  which  he 
examines  the  principal  dilRculties  occurring  in 
{he  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament :  the 
substance  of  this  work  was  afterwards  inserted 
in  his  Canon.  He  wrote  tlie  preface  to  the 
lirst  volume  of  the  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum," 
published  in  1655.  Ilisprincipal  performance  is 
entitled  "'  Canon  Chronicus  ^Egyptiacus,  Ebrai- 
cus,    Grxcus,    &   Disquisitiones,"    fol.   Lo>id. 


1672;  reprmted,  with  corrections,  at  Leipsic, 
quarto,    1676.     In  this  work  he  was  the  first 
who  proposed  to  the  learned  world  the  hypo- 
tliesis  of  four  collateral  dynasties   of  Egyptian 
kiniTS,  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  different 
districts  of  that  country,  in   order  to    reduce 
cho    extravagant   chronology  of   the   Egyptian 
records    to    a    conformity    with    that     of    the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.     (See  Manetko).     'Lhis 
point  he   endeavours    to    establish    with  great 
erudition  ;    and     though     several     particulars 
in   his   system   have  been   oppugned,    yet   tlie 
i."arned  have  in  general  agreed  that  no  tolerable 
scheme  of  Egyptian  history  can  be  formed  on 
any  other  foundation.     Sir  Jolin  supposes  that 
the  Jews  derived  several  of  their  rites  from  the 
E'n'ptians  ;    and    also  limits  the    prophecy  of 
D  miel's  seventy  weeks  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes :  both  which  opinions  were  contested 
by  diff.'rent  tlieologians.     He  left  at  his  death, 
imfinished,  a  fifth  book  of  hi.i, Canon  Chronicus, 
containing  the  Persian  empire.     Biogr.  Britari. 
—A; 

MARSIGLl,  Lewis-Ferdinand,  count,  a 
soldier  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1658,  of 
aiv  ancient  and  illustrious  family  at  Bologna. 


both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  sought  for 
instruction  from  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Italy, 
such  as  Trionfetti,   Montanari,   and   Malpighi. 
Mathematics    and    natural    history    were    his 
favourite  studies,   and  he  increased  his  know- 
lodge  of  the  latter  by  his  travels.     In  1679  ^^ 
accompanied   a  Venetian   envoy  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  procuring  information  of  all  kinds  relative  to 
the  Turkish  empire.     The   first  fruits  of  his 
enquiries    appeared    in    "  Observations   con-- 
cerning  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,"  written  in 
Italian,   and  addressed   to   queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  :  this  work  was  published  at  Rome  in 
168  r,    quarto.     The   remarks   which  he  col- 
lected respecting  the  civil  and  military  state  o£ 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and   the  rise,   progress, 
and  decline  of  that  power,  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.     He  remained  eleven  months 
at  Constantinople  ;  and  after  his  return,  whea 
hostilities  were  impending  between  the  Turks 
and  imperialists  in  Hungary,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor  Leopold. 
They  were  accepted  ;  and  his  skill  in  fortifica- 
tion was  employed  by  the  prince  of  Baden  in 
drawing  lines  and   constructing  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  river  and  island  of  Raab.     He 
was  rewarded  with  a  company  of  infantry,  at 
whose  head  he  repulsed  a  body  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  when  the  whole  Turkish  army  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Raab,   deserted  by  his  men 
and  wounded,   he  fell  into   the  hands   of  the 
Tartars,  who  sold  him  for  a  trifling  sum  to  the 
governor  of  Temeswar.     By  him  he  was  carried 
as  a  slave  to  the  siege  of  Vienna,   where  he 
was  bought  by  two  brothers  of  Bosnia.     On 
the  retreat    of  the  Turkish   army   after  their 
defeat  by  Sobieski,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  for 
eighteen    successive     hours     dragged    at    his 
master's  stirrup,   till  he  was  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred' 
with  the    other  captives..     Arriving  at  length 
in  Bosnia,   he  suffered  extreme  hardships,  till 
his  friends  found  means  to  redeem  him. 

After  a  short  visit  to  his  native  city,  he  re- 
turned to  tile  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  the  army  besieging  Buda.  Ill  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  cannon-foundery. 
On  this. occasion  he  made  many,  experiments 
on  the  strength  and  action  of  gunpowder, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  celebrated 
Viviani.  In  1685  the  care  of  fortifying  the 
citadels  of  Grr.n  and  Vicegrade  was  committed' 
to  him.     He  then  attended  the  duke  of  LorraiU' 
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at  tlie  siege  of  Nonsol,  where  he  received   a 
severe  vi'ound,  and  fell  ill  of  a  fever.     He  was 
greatly  instrumental  to  the  capture  of  Kiida  in 
the  subsequent  year,  from  the  plunder  of  which 
lie  secured  for  his  share  some  oriental  minu- 
seripts.     He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in    1688,   and  wa-;  deputed  by  the  emperor  to 
the  pope  for  some  political  negotiations,  which 
he  conducted   with    great   dexterity.     During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  Hungary, 
where  he  employed  his  skill  as  an  engineer  in 
throwing  bridges   at  diffei-eiit  times  over    the 
Danube    and   Moraw,  and   in  protecting    the 
•encampments    from   the    inundations    of    the 
great  rivers.     Taking  advantage  of  some  over- 
tures for  peace  made  at  Constantinople  by  the 
English    and    Dutch  embassadors,  he  resided 
several  months    in   that  city    in  the   assumed 
character  of  secretary  to  the  former,  and  made 
observations  which  he  communicated   to   the 
imperial  court,   whilst  at  the   same    time    he 
added  to  the  stock  of  his  remarks  in  natural 
history.     From  the  variety  of  his  talents,  civil 
and  military,  he  was  in  great  esteem  with  the 
imperial  conimanders,  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on    important   occasions.     During    the 
long    negotiations    which    preceded   the    final 
treaty  of  peace,  he  made   many  journeys  be- 
tween Carlowitz  and    Vienna;   and   after   its 
conclusion  in   1699,  he  was  appointed  the  im- 
perial commissioner  for  fi.xing  the  boumlaries 
between  the  two  empires  in  Hungary  and  Dal- 
matia,  for  which  his  geographical  knowledge 
admirably  qualified  him. 

Count  Marsigli  in  1700,  with  a  splendid 
escort,  travelled  through  the  frontiers  in  the 
exercise  of  his  important  trust.  Arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood  wliere  the  Turkish  brothers 
resided  to  whom  he  had  been  captive,  he 
caused  them  to  be  sought  out  and  brouglit  to 
him.  They  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty, 
having  been  defrauded  by  the  bashaw  of  the 
money  paid  for  his  ransom.  Looking  upon 
them  as  the  preservers  of  his  life,  thougli  from 
an  interested  motive,  he  not  only  presented 
them  with  his  pur.se,  but  wrote  in  their  favour 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  paid  a  generous  atten- 
tion to  his  recommendation.  The  count, 
having  fulfilled  his  commission,  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  the  emperor  testified  his  satis- 
faction with  his  .services  by  a  promotion  in 
rank.  When  the  succession  war  between  the 
emperor  and  his  allies,  and  France,  broke  out 
in  1702,  he  accompanied  the  king  of  tlie 
Romans  to  tlie  siege  of  Landau.  He  after- 
wards was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  garrison 
the  important  fortress  of  Biisac,  and  acted  as 


second  in  command  under  the  count  of  Areo, 
the  governor.     Great  dissensions  prevailed  be- 
tween them,    and   the   advice  of  Marsigli   to 
strcngtiien  the  fortifications  and  procure  suc- 
cours was  disregarded.    When  the  place,  there- 
fore, was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
1703,  it  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  liighly  irritated  at  this 
misfortune,    appointed    commissioners  to    en- 
quire into  the  affjir,  in  consequence  of  whose 
sentence  the  count  of  Areo  was  beheaded,  and 
IMarsigli  had  his   sword  broken,   and  was  de- 
prived   of  all   his  honours  and   employments. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  a  revision 
of  his  sentence  from  the  emperor,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  published  a  justification, 
which  was  generally  considered  as  satisfactory, 
'ihe  other  allied  powers  are  said  to  have  taken 
his  part,  and  the   French  generals,  and   Vau- 
ban    among   the   rest,  exculpated   him.      His 
principal  consolation,  however,   was  in   those 
scientific    pursuits   which    he   had    never    ne- 
glected in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  and 
which  he  now  followed  with  redoubled  ardour. 
After  being  occupied   for  some   time  with  the 
wonders  of  nature  in  Sv/itzeriand,  he  visited 
France,   and   took   up   his  residence  chiefly  at 
Cassis,   a  small  town  of  Provence  near  Mar- 
seilles,  where    he   cultivated  his   garden,  and 
particularly  examined  all   the   productions  of 
the  sea  and  shore. 

As  he  was  one  day  at  the  port  of  Marseilles 
surveying  a  galley  just  arrived,  he  recognised 
among  the  slaves  a  Turk  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, when  he  was  a  captive  in  Bosnia,  to 
bind  him  every  night  to  a  stake  to  prevent  his 
escape.  The  man  also  knew  him,  and,  con- 
scious that  he  had  treated  him  with  little 
humanity,  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  for- 
giveness. The  count  raised  him,  relieved  his 
necessities,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the 
marine  to  obtain  his  Jiberty  from  the  king, 
which  was  granted.  This,  and  the  similar 
instance  of  generosity  before  mentioned,  arc 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  radical  goodness  of 
heart,  notwithstanding  a  warmth  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  which  involved  him  in  fre- 
quent quarrels,  and  made  him  many  enemies. 

In  I  709  count  RIarsigli  was  called  from  hi« 
retreat  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  be  placed  at  th? 
head  of  his  troops  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  in 
the  general  opinion  his  reputation  stood  unin- 
jured. Laurels,  however,  were  not  to  be  gained 
in  the  papal  service,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  finally  withdrew  from  military  life.  He 
was  now  to  appear  as  a  benefactor  to  his  native 
city,  by  a  foundation  which  has  acquired   a 
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name  in  the  scientlnc  world  by  the  title  of  the 
Institute  of  Bdogna.  The  count's  object  was 
to  promote  improvement  in  the  five  following 
branches;  astronomy,chemistry,natural  history, 
physics,  and  military  architecture.  For  this 
purpose  he  collected  in  his  diflerent  journeys  a 
j;reac  number  of  instruments,  specimens,  pre- 
parations, &c.  to  which  he  added  a  copious 
library  and  various  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
di-sposing  them  properly  in  his  house,  he  opened 
it  for  the  resort  of  men  of  learning  and  enquiry. 
Some  disputes  with  his  i^mily  caused  him  to 
remove  them  to  another  house  ;  and  at  length 
he  determined  to  make  a  donation  of  them  to 
the  public.  After  obtaining  the  pope's  consent 
to  a  new  foundation,  and  fixing  its  laws  and 
regulations,  he  solemnly  confirmed  the  gift  in 
1712.  The  senate  of  Bologna  purchased  the 
principal  palace  in  the  city  for  its  accommoda- 
tion ;  an  observatory  was  erected  in  it,  pro- 
fessors were  appointed,  and  the  Iiutitiite  took 
its  proper  form.  Marsigli  effected  the  junction 
of  two  existing  academies  to  it,  one  of  a  literary 
kind,  termed  the  Inqii'uti ;  the  other  for  the 
arts  of  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture. 
The  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  them  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  decree  for  placing  his  statue  in 
some  conspicuous  situation,  but  he  steadily 
refused  tliis  honour.  It  was  to  be  lamented 
that  the  litigious  disposition  of  his  brother  and 
relations  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 
They  went  to  law  with  him  for  his  whole 
property,  and  reduced  him  to  difficulties,  which 
caused  him  to  accept  the  employment  offered 
by  the  pope,  of  surveying  the  sc.i-coast  of  the 
territory  of  the  church,  in  oriier  to  fortify  it 
against  the  incursions  of  the  African  corsairs. 
He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  collect  new 
materials  for  his  natural  history,  which  object 
he  further  pursued  in  a  tour  through  the  whole 
mountainous  tract  of  the  Bologiiese  and  iNIo- 
denese  districts.  A  thirst  for  knowledge  iiv 
duced  him  to  extend  his  travels,  and  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Holland  and  England.  Here  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  such  men  as  Newton  and 
Halley,  Boerhaave,  and  Muschenbrook  :  he 
was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  brought  back  a  number  of  books  and 
specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  institute. 
He  had  already  been  chosen  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
■SfXiA  of  that  of  Montpellier.  At  Amsterdam 
he  found  booksellers  who  undertook  to  print 
the  great  work  which  he  had  been  preparing 
for  a  Humber  of  years,  his  "  Histoire  Physique 


dela  Mer,"  17;^,  folio.  Tliis  performance-,, 
written  in  the  French  language,  embraces  a 
vast  variety  of  objects,  but  can  by  no  means  be 
reckoned  complete,  since  his  personal  observa- 
tions had  been  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  his  knowledge  in  several 
departments  of  nature  was  not  exact  enough 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  so  extensive  a 
subject.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
count  Marsigli,  though  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches, and  highly  meritorious  as  a  promoter 
of  science,  aimed  at  more  than  he  could  possi- 
bly accomplish,  and  was  too  readily  led  away 
by  hasty  views  and  plausible  hypotheses. 

In  the  following  year  he  printed,  also  in 
Holland,  another  great  work,  esteemed  the 
most  valuable  of  his  performances.  This  was 
his  "  Danubius  Pannonieo-Mysicus,"  six  vo* 
himes  folio,  with  numerous  plates,  Hag.  and 
Aimf.  1726.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  materials 
for  this  work  were  all  collected  during  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  military  operations:  indeed, 
his  particular  employment  as  engineer  and  sur* 
veyor  favoured  his  researches.  In  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  Danube  in  its  Hungarian  and 
Turkish  course,  the  writer  begins  with  geogra- 
phic.il  and  hydrographical  observations  ;  thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  aH 
the  places  washed  by  its  stream  ;  to  the  minera- 
logy, zoology,  and  botany  of  its  borders  ;  and 
concludes  with  meteorological  and  physical  re- 
marks, and  discussions  concerning  its  waters, 
and  those  of  some  of  its  tributary  rivers,  their 
course,  velocity,  &c.  ■  Though  not  free  from 
mistakes,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  work,  and  exhibits  a  combination 
of  knowledge  which  could  only  proceed  from  a 
mind  extraordinarily  furnished.  It  is  written 
in  Latin,  but  in  a  negligent  style  ;  the  author 
having  always  been  too  intent  upon  thinj^s,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  words. 

In  1727  he  made  a  new  donation  to  the  in- 
stitute of  the  scientific  treasures- he  had  acquired 
in  his  last  travels.  He  was  still,  however,  dis- 
quieted by  various  disputes  and  quarrels,  to 
which  his  temper  was  too  prone  ;  and,  in  1728^ 
he  again  sought  his  peaceful  retreat  in  Provence. 
An  apoplectic  attack  induced  him  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  where  his  domestic  vexations 
had  been  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 
One  of  the  motives  for  his  return  was  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  that  brother's  son,  to  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty,  notwith- 
standing past  dissensions.  A  temporary  amend- 
ment in  his  health  did  not  long  continue,  and 
he  died  on  November  ist,  1730,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.      His   fellow-citizens    paid   dtre 
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honours  to  his  memory,  and  tlie  institute  still 
reveres  Iiini  as  its  founiier. 

Count  Marsigli  was  devout  after  the  manner 
of  his  country.  He  had  a  particular  venera- 
tion for  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  special 
interference  he  attributed  his  liberation  from 
captivity  and  the  other  prosperous  events  of  iiis 
life.  He  had  also  a  great  regard  for  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he  installed  as  the 
patron  and  protector  of  a  printing-office  which 
he  established  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Bologna.  He  published  several  works  besides 
those  above-mentioned  ;  of  which  were,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Drink  called  Coffee,"  1685  ; 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Bolognan  Phosphorus," 
]  702  ;  "  Memoir  concerning  the  Flowers  of 
Coral,"  1707  i  "  Dissertation  on  the  Genera- 
tion of  Fungi,"  1714;  "  On  Trajan's  Bridge 
over  the  Danube,"  17  15;  "  Letter  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Eels,"  1717.  Fabnni.  Fcntenelle  Elojrcs. 
IJalkri  Bthl.  Anatom.  IsS  Botan. — A. 

MARSOLLIER,  James,  a  writer  of  history, 
was    born  at    Paris  in    1647,  o^  ^  family  re- 
spectable in  the  law.     He  took  the  habit  of  a 
canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,   and  was  sent 
with  others  of  the  same  congregation  to  Usez, 
to   restore  order   in   tlie   chapter  of  that  city. 
He  {i.\ed  his  ;ibode  there,,  and  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  cathedral;  which  dignity  he  resigned 
in    favour    of  Poncet,    afterwards    bishop    of 
Angers,  and  was  then  made  archdeacon.     He 
died   at  Usi  z  in    1724,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.      The    principal  writings  of  Marsollier 
were,  "  L'Histoire  du  Cardinal  Ximcnes,"  two 
volumes  i2nio.   1693:  in    this  work  he   eon- 
siilerc  the  cardinal  rather  as   a  great  statesman 
than   4S   an  ecclesiastic;   and   it   was   on    that 
account  better  received  than  I'lechier's  life  of 
the  .same   great  man,  which  represented  him 
almo.st  solely  under  the  latter  character  :  "  His- 
tcirc  de  Henri  VU,  Roi  d'Angleterre,"   1697, 
accounted   the  author's  master-piece  :  '*  His- 
toire  de  rinquiiitlon  &  de  son  Origine,"  ifc93» 
i2mo.  ;  this  is  written  with  freedom,  and  has 
been  reprinted  with  adJ.itions  in  two  volumes  : 
"  Histoire   de  I'Origine  des  dixmcs  &    autres 
biens  Temporals  de  I'Eglisc,"  \(>^g^s  "  La  Vie 
de  St.  Francois  de  Sales,"  two  volumes  lamo. 
1700,  several  times  reprinted,   and  translated 
into    Itahan    by  Salvini  ;    "  La  Vie   de    Don 
Ranee,  Abbe  &  RefonnaiBur  de  la  'iVappe," 
1703;  this  life  has  been  charged  with  misre- 
presentations •,  but  the  comparison  made  by  the 
iournallsis    of  Trevoux   between  it,   and    the 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  Maupeou,  does 
not  se--'m  in  its  disfavour  •,  "  Marsollier  (they 
say)  appearsmore  the  historian,  Maupeou  more 


tlie  orator ;  the  latter  preaches  the  life  of  the 
abbe,  the  former  relites  it :  "  Entrcticns  sur 
plusicursDcvoirsde  la  Vie  civile,"  I  7  15,  i2mo.; 
"  Apologie  d'Erasme,"  1713,  l2mo.  ;  this  is 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  attachment  of  Erasmus 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  by  passages 
from  his  works :  "  Histoire  de  Henri  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvcrgne,  Due  de  Bouillon,"  three 
volumes  1 2mo.  1719.  The  style  of  Marsollier 
is  free  and  flowing,  but  not  in  the  best  taste. 
He-  is  often  tediously  minute  in  his  narrations, 
and  prolix  in  his  digressions.  On  the  whole, 
however,  his  works  are  read  with  pleasure. 
Morer'i.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARSY,  Fr.4NC0IS-Marie  de,  a  modern 
Iiatin  poet   and   miscellaneous   writer,    was   a 
native   of  Paris.      He  entered  early   into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  where  he  cultivated  his  li- 
terary talents  so  successfully,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputitinn 
by  hi-  Latin  poetry.    His  principal  performance 
in  this   walk  was  entitled  "  Pietura,"    i2mo. 
1736.     In  this  poem  he  parses  over  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  gives, 
as  it  were,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  several  of  which 
arc    touched    with     much    descriptive    force. 
Obliged  to  quit  the  habit  of  the  order,  be  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed several  useful  works.     Of  these  were, 
"  L'Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,"   three  volumes 
i2mo.  1742  ;  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
ISL  Freron,  and  it  is  accounted  elegant,  and,  in 
general,  impartial :  a  translation  of  "  iMelville's 
Meinoirs  •,'*'  ''  Dictionnaire  abrege  de  Peinture 
ot    d'Architccture,"     two     volumes      i2mo.  ; 
"•  L'Histoire  Moderne,"  intended  for  a  sequel 
of  RoUin's  Ancient  History  :   of  tliis  work  he 
lived  to  finish  eleven  volumes   i2mo.,   and  it 
was   afterwards   continued   to   twenty- six"  vo- 
lumes :  it  is  said  to  display  more  ordci"  than 
elegance,   and  rather  to  deserve  the  title  of  a 
geograpliicil  and  historical  desciiption,  than   a 
history.     He   also   published,    in    1752,   "  Lc 
Rabelais  moderne,   ou  Ics  Ocuvres  de  Rabelais 
mises  a  la  port;'e  de  la  pluparl  des  Lccteurs," 
eight  volumes   i2pio. ;   his  corrections  of  this 
author  consist  in  abridging  or  suppressing  some 
of  the  obscurer  p;issages,  and  occasionally  sub- 
stituting in  the  te.xt  more  intelligiblt;  words  and 
a    more    modern    ortliography  ;    he   has    been 
blamed  for  retaining  the  indelicacies   and  ob- 
scenities.    He  incurred   a   heavier  censure  for 
.publishing,  in   1754,   "L'Analyse  de  Bayle," 
four  volumes  i2mo.,  since  reprinted  in  Holland 
with  four  additional  volumes.     This  compila- 
tion gave  so  much  offence,   that  it  was    pro- 
scribed by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and   the 
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avuhov  was,  for  a  time,  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille.  The  abbe  de  Marsy  died  in  1763, 
whilst  he  was  employeii  on  the  twelfth  volume 
of  his  Modern  History.  Nou-u.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MARSY,  Gaspard  and  Balthasar,  two 
excellent  scidptors,  were  natives  of  Cambray  : 
the  first  was  born  in  1624,  the  second  in  1628. 
They  acquired  the  principles  of  their  art  under 
their  father,  and,  in  i64«,  went  to  Paris  to  per- 
fect themselves.  They  worked  together  for 
improvement  during  some  years,  and  at  length 
attracted  the  notfce  of  JM.  de  la  Vrilliere,  se- 
cretary of  state,  who  employed  them  in  the 
decorations  of  his  house,  since,  the  hotel  de 
Toulouse.  Their  reputation  was  now  esta- 
bUshed,  and  they  were  engaged  in  the  works 
carrying  on  at  Versailles.  They  cast  the 
figures  of  the  fountains  of  the  Dragon,  of 
Bacchus,  and  Latona :  but  their  most  celebrated 
performance  was  a  group  of  Tritons  watering 
the  horses  of  the  sun  in  the  baths  of  Apollo. 
Their  last  work  in  conjunction  was  the  tomb 
of  John  Casimir  king  of  Poland.  The  younger 
Marsy  then  laid  aside  the  chisel,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known.  The  elder,  Gaspard, 
finished  several  more  works  alone,  which  were 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  He  was  received 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in 
1657,  was  nominated  professor  in  1659,  and 
chosen  rector  in  1675.  ^^  ^^^^  *"  1681. 
Balthasar  was  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
1673,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  Of  tTie 
two  brothers,  the  eldest  possessed  more  science 
and  judgment,  the  youngest  more  genius  and 
animation.  They  worked  together  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  mutually  communicating 
their  designs,  and  each  endeavouring  to  throw 
lustre  upon  the  other.  D' Argetwille  Via  des 
Sculpt. — A. 
MARTEL.    See  Charles  Martel. 


MART  EL,  Frakcis,  was  surgeon  to  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France  about  1590,  and  gained  his 
master's  confidence  by  curing  liim  of  an  in- 
cipient pleurisy  by  bleediuj;,  at  a  time  when 
none  of  his  physicians  were  at  hand  to  give 
their  advice.  He  wrote  "  Apologie  pour  les 
Chirurgiens  contre  ceux  qui  publient  qu'ils  ne 
doivent  se  meler  de  remetrre  les  Os  rompus  et 
demis,"  in  which  he  mentions  several  cures 
which  he  had  performed  at  court.  He  also 
wrote  "  Paradoxes  sur  la  Practique  de  Chirur- 
gie,"  in  wliich  work,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  imprevcments  of  modem  practi- 
tioners. The.^e  pieces  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1635,  with  the  "  Chirurgie  Rationelle"  of 
Philip  Flcssele.  It  is  supposed  tliat  Martel 
was  also  first  surgeon  to  Lewis  XIII.  at  the 
commenceaieni  of  his  reign.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hist. 
Med— A. 

MARIELLIERE,  Petfr  de  le,  a  cele- 
brated  French  advocate,  was  the  son  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Perche. 
He  came  to  Tours  at  the  time  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  held  its  sittings  there,  and 
entering  at  the  bar,  followed  the  profession  of 
a  pleader  during  forty-five  years  with  a  cele- 
brity that  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent 
advocates  of  his  time.  In  161 1  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  university  of  Paris  agninst  the 
Jesuits,  and  pronounced  a  most  bitter  philippic 
on  the  society,  embellished  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  then  in  vogue.  His  harangue  was 
greatly  admired  when  delivered,  and  not  less 
so  when  printed  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
several  times  reprinted,  and  was  replied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  society.  Martelliere  was  after- 
wards created  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  died 
in  1 63 1.  His  epitaph  made  by  Tarin,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
styles  him  "  Princeps  Patronorum,  &  Patronus 
Principum."     Moreri. — A. 
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MARTELLT,  Lodovjco,  an  Itali^in  poet, 
•was  born  at  riorcnce,  about  1  IDS).  He 
distinguished  hinisclt'by  bis  poetical  genius, 
and  would  probably  have  stood  among 
tlie  first  of  his  age  and  country,  had  he  not 
died  at  Salerno,  where  he  was  in  the  service 
oFthc  prince,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  lie  wrote  verses  both  serious  and  bur- 
lesque. The  tbrnier  w  ere  printed  at  Florence 
in  1548,  8vo  ;  the  latter  were  inserted  in  t!)e 
Bccond  volume  of  the  "  Poesie  Berncsehe." 
He  also  composed  a  tragedy  entitled  "Tuliid," 
much  esteemed  among  the  early  productions 
of  the  Italian  drama.  Creiccmbeni.  Ttra- 
loscli!. — A. 

MARTELLI,  Vincknzo,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  also  a  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
after  a  variety  of  misadventures,  was  patronis- 
ed by  the  prince  of  Salerno.  On  some  ac- 
count he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  that  place, 
on  which  occasion  he  made  a  vow  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  should  he  ob- 
tain his  libertv.  This  event  took  place  ;  and 
he  finally  retired  to  a  tranquil  life,  and  died  in 
1556.  A  volume  of  his  poems  and  letters 
was  published  in  1607,  and  many  of  the  lat- 
ter are  met  with  in  the  collection  of  letters  of 
illustrious  men,  published  at  Venice  in  1564. 
Tirul-oschi. — A . 

MAUTELLf,  Pietro-.Tacopo,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  poet,  was  born  in  16(35,  at  Ho- 
Jogna.  He  was  educated  lirst  at  the  Jesuits' 
school,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  His  lather  wished  to  bring  him 
lip  to  physic,  which  appears  to  have  been  bis 
own  profession;  but  altiiough  he  consented 
to  attend  some  lectures  in  that  science,  yet 
Jie  could  not  overcome  a  disgust  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  and  of  the  early  Italian 
writers.  About  his  thirty-second  year  he  mar- 
ried, and  soon  after  obtained  the  post  of  one  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  senate  of  Bologna.  One  of 
his  first  compositions  was  a  poem  of  the  de- 
votional kind,  entitled  "  Gli  Ocche  di  Gesu" 
(The  Eyes  of  Jesus).  He  then  turned  his 
thoughts  to  tragedy,  and  for  that  purpose  care- 
fully studied  both  the  Greek  and  the  French 
tragedians.  His  first  production  of  this  kind 
was  "  La  Mortc  di  Nerone,"  written  in  the 
common  measure  of  eleven  syllables  ;  but  not 
satisfied  with  the  elfect  of  this  kind  of  verse, 
he  determined  upon  a  new  expeiimcnt,  and 
wrote  his  5iibse<|uent  tragedies  in  verses  of 
fourteen  syllables,  with  a  long  one  at  every 
seventh,  and  tenTiin.}ling  rhymes.  It  was 
thought  by  the  critics  that  a  versification  of 
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this  kind  would  prove  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  stage-enunciation  ;  yet  several  of  his 
pieces  were  acted  upon  dificrent  theatres  with 
great  applause.  In  1707  he  was  apjiointed 
professor  of  the  Belles  Liiires  in  the  university 
of  Bologna  ;  and  not  long  after,  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  Aldrovandi,  nominated 
delegate  to  pope  Clement  XI.  At  Rome  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  men  of 
letters,  and  was  the  means  of  renewing  the 
assemblies  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  which 
had  for  some  years  beeniiitcrniiited.  He  pub- 
lished several  new  tragedies  and  other  poems 
about  this  time,  and  a  sixigular  dialogue 
"  Del  Volo"  (On  Flying),  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  thai  men  and  heavv  bo- 
dies iniaht  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  gave 
a  description  ofa_/^yw^i/t(/>  which  he  project- 
ed. We  may  hence  conceive  the  interest  he 
would  have  taken  in  the  invcnticui  of  bal- 
loons !  He  also  wrote  nine  discourses  in  verse, 
concerning  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly proposed  as  models  lor  imitation, 
tlie  works  of  Chiabrera  and  Gnidi,of  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  published  the  life. 

When,  in  1713,  the  pope  deputed  Pompeio 
Aldrovandi  as  his  legate  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  he  applied  to  the  senate  of 
Bologna,  for  their  permission  for  Marlelli  to 
accompany  him,  without  defalcation  of  the 
stipends  paid  to  him  on  the  public  account. 
In  consequence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  and  held  fre- 
quent conversations  with  them  on  literary 
topics.  At  their  request  he  stated  at  length 
his  opinions  "  On  ancient  and  modern  Tra- 
gedy," in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  wer3 
published  at  Paris  by  his  friends  before  he  had 
put  the  last  hand  to  them.  Finding  the  le- 
gantine  negotiations  at  that  court  drawn  out  to 
a  tedious  length,  and  uneasv  at  receiving  sti- 
pends from  his  native  city,  without  any  reci- 
procal services,  he  solicited  hisrccal  from  the 
pope,  and  returned  to  Rome,  after  an  absence 
of  nine  months.  He  there  published  his  tra- 
gedies, with  corrections,  in  three  volumes. 
Their  merit  was  generally  acknowledged,  and 
he  was  reckoned  to  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on  Italian  literature,  by  reviving  a  true 
taste  for  this  species  of  composition  ;  but 
there  were  very  few  imitators  of  the  form  ol[ 
vers.fication  which  hehad  adopted.  In  1716 
he  was  diligently  occupied  at  Rome  with  the 
dispute  between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Reno  to  the  Po ;   and  so  well 
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did  he  approve  his  ability  and  zeal  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, that  in  17' 8  he  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  place  of  first  private  secretary  to 
the  senate.  He  continued  to  amuse  his  lei- 
sure with  literary  compositions;  and  made  a 
commencement  of  a  projected  poem  on  the 
arrival  of  Charlemagne  in  lialy,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  the  western  empire,  which  he  never 
finished.  He  also  wrote  a  kind  of  mock- 
heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Radiconc  ;"  and  two 
dialogues  in  prose,  "  II  Tasso,  o  della  vana 
Gloria;"  and  "  II  vero  Parigino  Italiano." 
He  likewise  composed  a  satirical  work,  en- 
titled "  II  Fcmia,"  against  the  marquis  Maf- 
fei,  who  had  oftended  him,  by  neglecting  to 
mention  his  name  among  the  Italian  writers 
of  tragedy. 

He  thus  passed  his  time  agreeably  in  the 
bosom  of  a  flourishing  family,  when  the 
death  of  a  daiTghter,  not  long  after  her  mar- 
riage, threw  him  into  a  state  of  melancholy, 
which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  society, 
and  brouffht  on  a  slow  fever  with  total  de- 
jection  of  spirits.  Alarming  symptoms  su- 
pervened, under  which  he  sunk,  in  May,  1727, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Martelli  was  a  man 
much  beloved  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  social  qualities.  As  a  poet  he  was 
elevated  and  splendid  rather  than  facile  and 
natural,  a  great  admirer  of  his  own  produc- 
tions, and  particularly  attached  to  his  mode 
of  versification  in  tragedy,  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  censured.  His  principal  works 
in  prose  and  verse  were  printed  by  Lelio  Della 
Volpe,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  in  1729, 
Bologn,  In  this  collection  are  not  contained 
some  which  appeared  separately,  or  in  other 
collections.     Fahroni  Fit.  Ilalor. — A. 

MARTF:NS  or  MERTENS  (in  Latin 
MARTINUS)  THiERRY,a  native  of  Alost,  in 
Flanders,  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing 
the  art  of  printing  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
particularly  at  Alost  and  Louvain.  f-iaving 
exercised  this  noble  art  nearly  sixty  years,  at 
both  these  places  and  at  Antwerp,  he  retired 
at  length  to  Alost,  where  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  1553.  He  was  anauthor  as  well  as 
printer;  but  his  own  productions  w  ere  the  least 
valuable  of  those  which  issued  from  liis  press. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned  men 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Barland,  Martin  Dorp,  and 
Erasmus  ;  the  last  of  whom  lodged  with  him, 
when  a  troublesome  ulcer  which  could  not 
be  healed  at  Basle,  obliged  him,  for  the  sake 
of  a  cure,  to  repair  to  Louvain.  By  a  letter 
from  Dorp  to  Erasmus^  it  appears  that  Mar- 


tens was  acquainted  with  Latin,  as  well  as 
several  foreign  languages  ;  and  that  he  was 
no  less  adisciple  of  Bacchus  than  of  Minerva. 
The  following  epitaph  was  composed  for  him 
by  his  friend  Erasmus  r 

Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo,  prognatus  Alosto  : 
Ars  erat  impressis  scripta  referre  typis. 

Fratribus,  uxori,  soboli,  notisque  superstes, 
Octavam  vegetus  praeterii  decadem. 

Anchora  sacra  manet,  graiae  notissima  pubi: 
Christe,precornunc  sis  anchora sacamihi. 

The  last  lines  are  an  allusion  to  the  double 
anchor  which  this  printer  employed  as  a 
sign.    Prosper   Marchand   Diet.  Hislorique, 

MARTENNE,  Edmund,  a  very  learned 
French  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St.  John  de 
Losne,  a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Lan- 
gres,  in  the  year  1654.  After  having  received 
a  liberal  education,  he  determined  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen took  the  vows  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Rami 
at  Rheims.  Here  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself  among  the  many  learned  members 
of  his  order,  by  the  diligence  of  his  appli- 
cation, and  his  profound  laborious  researches, 
of  which  he  afforded  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  numerous  works  which  he  presented  to 
the  public.  His  first  production  made  its 
appearance  in  1690,  and  is  entitled,  "  Com- 
mentarius  in  Regulam  Sancti  Bcnedicti  lile- 
ralis,  moralis,  historiciis,"  quarto,  which  is 
a  compilation  of  what  the  best  writers  have 
said  on  the  subject,  and  contains  disserta- 
tions on  different  questions,  which  display 
the  erudition  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
vear  he  published  *'  De  antiquis  Monacho- 
rum  Ritibus,"  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which 
is  not  confined  to  monastic  usages,  but  fur- 
nishes much  curious  matter,  illustrative  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  and  profane  history. 
His  next  productions,  consisting  of  "  The 
Life  of  Dom  Claude  Martin,"  1697,  8vo. 
and  "  The  Spiritual  Maxims"  of  the  same 
Member  of  his  congregation,  published  in 
the  following  year,  in  12mo,  might  sink 
into  oblivion  without  any  injury  to  the  au- 
thor's reputation.  In  the  year  1700  he  pub- 
lished, •"  De  antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus  circa 
Sacramenta,"  in  two  volumes  4to,  to  which 
a  third  was  added  in  1702;  and  in  noQ  he 
published  his  treatise  "  De  antiqua  Ecclesiae 
Discipliiia  in  celebrandis  divinis  Officiis"  in 
4to.     These  works  were  afterwards  consider- 
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ably    enlarged  and  reprinted,  ihc  former  in 
1736  in  tlirec  volumes  folio,  and  ihc  latter  in 
one  volinne    folio.     But   the   author's   fame 
with    posterity  is  cluelly  secured  by  the  very 
laborious  works  which  employed  his  pen  in 
thefollowinE;  years  of  his  iile.     At  a  chapter 
of  the   eoHgregatioii    of  hit.    Mam'    held    in 
170s,  father  Dennis  de  Saint- Martlie   hav- 
ing procured  a  resolution  that  llic  works  of 
his    illustrious    relation,    entitled     "   Gallia 
Christiana,"  should  be  new-modelled,  father 
Martenne  was   fixed   upon    for    this    under- 
taking; and  it  was  deterniincd  that  he  shoidd 
visit  ihe  public  archives,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  churches  and  monuments  throughout  the 
kingdom,   to  search  lor  such  documents  as 
had  escaped  the  know-jedge  of  the  original 
authors,  that  a  collection  might  be  perfected 
which,    notwithstanding    its   faults,    throws 
much  light  on  tiie  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory of  the  Gauls,  particularly  after  the  esia- 
blisrhnicnt  of  the  monarchy.     On   this  lite- 
rary mission  our  author  set  out  in  the  same 
year,  and  traversed  alone  I'oitouj   I'erry,  Ni- 
vernois,  and  part  of  Burgundv.     Afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  D.  UrsinDurand,  whol'roni 
the  year   1709  partook  in  almost  all  his  la- 
bours, and  was  his   companion  in  travelling 
through  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  France 
and    Flanders.      During   'he   coiu-se   lA'   six 
years,  spent  in  these  travels,  father  Martenne 
reaped  a  rich   harvest   of  materials,  which, 
exclusive  of  above  two  thousand  pieces  illus- 
trative of  the  "  Gallia  Christiana,"  compose 
the  greater  part  of  five  volumes  in  folio,  ))ub- 
lishcJ  in  1717,  under  the  title  of  •"  Thesau- 
rus noviis  Anecdotoruin,"  Sec.     In  the  same 
j'ear  he  published,  conjointly  with  his  fellow- 
traveller,  a  particular  account  of  their  journey 
entitled,  "  Literary  Travels  of  two  Monks  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,"  in  4to.  Two 
years    afterwards    they     undertook    another 
journey  by  order  of  their  superiors,  and  pub- 
lished  an  aceoiml  of  it  in  1724,  in  4to.  un- 
der the  same  title  with  the  preceding.     The 
result  of  this  second  journey  was  an  immense 
collection    of  documents,    in    nine  volumes 
folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Veterum  Seripto- 
rum  et  Monumcntorum  hisloricorum,  et  Doy- 
Hiaticorum  amplissima  Coileetio,"    &c.,    the 
three  first  of  which  appeared  in   17'J4,   and 
the  six  la>t   in   1733.      Having  taken  occa- 
sion in    the  preface  of  the  second  \olume  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  aiibcy  of  Sta- 
velo,  over  that  of  Mahnrdy,  this  circumstance 
drew  on  him  an  attack  from  the  monks  of  the 
latter;  to  which  he  replied  in  a  treatise  enti- 
tled, "  Iniperiaiis  SlabulensisMonasteril  Jura 


propugnala,"    &c.    1730,     folio,    consisting 
more  of  learned  dissertations  on  several  pointj 
of  history,  disci|)line,  and  diplomacy,  than  » 
particular   dispute   concerning    the    preemi- 
nence of  an  abbey.     Having  afterwards  ob- 
tained leave  fr(;m  his  superiors  to  consult  the 
MSS.    which     father    Riabillon    had    left   as 
part  ofa  sixth  volume  of  his  "  AnnalesOrdinis 
S.  Benvdieti,"  he  revised  them,    and   com- 
mitted them  to  the  press  in   1739  in  folio, 
with  a  preface  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
learned  Mabillon.     Our  author,  likew  ise,  was 
concerned    in    the    new    edition    of   father 
D'Achery's    "    Spicilegiun),"    published    in 
1 723,  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  member  oi  the  Aca- 
demy oi  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.     He 
also  compiled,  or  leit  behind  him  the  plans 
of,  several  other  pieces  yet  in  MS.     He  died 
ofa  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1739,  at  the  great 
age   of  eighiy-five.      He  was  respected  and 
beloved  by   his  literary   contemporaries,   on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  vast  extent   of  his  learn- 
ing and  his  indefatigable  industry.      Dupin. 
Moreri.  Kouv.  Diet.  Hist.r-M. 

MARTIAL.  Marcus  Valerius  Mau- 
TiALis,  a  distinguished  Latin  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  a  town  situated  in 
the  provincia  Tarraeonensis,  the  inodern 
Arragon.  He  was  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
but  he  had  his  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  histwenty- 
first  year.  He  was  sent  thither  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  many  deserters  from  the  legal  profession 
to  the  Muses.  His  success  in  poetry  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  principal  literary  charac- 
ters then  in  Rome,  and  procured  liim  im- 
perial patronage.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
for  the  latter  he  did  not  trust  solely  to  the 
merit  of  his  verses,  for  nowhere  can  be  found 
more  gross  and  impious  adulation  than  he 
has  bestowed  upon  Domitian  while  living, 
though  after  his  death  he  joined  the  public 
voicCj  which  treaied  him  as  a  mon>ter.  He 
was  rewarded  bv  that  prince  with  the  rank  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  the  privileges  of  a  father 
pfthreechildren.  After  an  abode  of  thirty-four 
years  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  which 
he  seems  to  ha\e  raised  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  he  retired  to  his  native  place, 
apparently  little  improved  in  his  fortune  ; 
since  Fliny  the  younger,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  his,  assisted  him  with  money  for  his 
journey.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  A.D.  100. 
Martial  is  the  most  emuient  of  the  epi- 
grannnatists  ;  indeed  he  is  to  the  moderns  al- 
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most  tlie  sole  model  of  that  species  of  com- 
position, as  dislinguisVied  by  the  unexpected 
turn  or  point  with  which  it  concludes.  i\ll 
his  epigrams,  however,  arc  not  of  this  kind ; 
some  of  them,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  being 
merely  single  sentin)cnts  or  descriptions  con- 
cisely expressed.  The  admirers  of  chaste 
simplicity  have  regarded  hire  as  a  great  cor- 
rupter of  taste,  and  the  Italian  INavagero  was 
aceiistomed  annually,  on  the  birth-day  of 
Catullus,  to  burn  a  copy  of  Martial's  works  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  superior  purity.  But  this 
was  in  the  spirit  of  an  afleeted  age  ;  for  great 
prejudice  or  dullness  alone  can  produce  an  in- 
sensibility to  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  pointed 
epigram  in  its  best  examples.  In  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Martial's  epigrams,  composing  twelve 
books,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  many  arc 
quaint,  flat  or  puerile  :  there  are,  however,  so 
many  good,  that  his  own  character  of  them, 
Sunt  bona,  sunt  qutedam  mediocria,  sunt 

mala  plura, 
(Some  good,  some  middlinsr,  but  more 
bad) 
IS  sufficiently  modest.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  short  copies  of  verses,  though  void 
of  point  :  and  scarcely  any  of  the  Roman 
poets  have  given  better  models  of  elegant  la- 
tinity.  The  great  fault  of  this  writer  is  the 
detestable  obscenity  of  so  many  of  his  pieces, 
which  is  not,  like  Juvenal's,  a  mere  want  of 
delicacy,  but  is  premeditated  licentiousness  ; 
and  certainly  is  not  excused  by  his  plea,  that 
*'  though  his  verses  are"  lascivious,  his  life  is 
chaste."  It  is,  however,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  \that 
particular ;  for  the  just  and  dignified  senti- 
ments which  frequently  break  out  in  his  com- 
positions prove  him  to  have  been  far  from  de- 
ficient in  moral  feelings  on  other  topics.  The 
abundance  of  allusions  to  modes  and  cnstonis 
in  his  works,  renders  ihem  a  very  instructive 
study  to  the  classical  antiquary. 

The  editions  of  Martial  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Langii,  folio.  Par.  I6l7; 
Scriverii,  12mo.  Lugd.  B.  1G19;  Schrevelii, 
octavo,  Lvgd  B.  TezO ;  Bstigeri,  3  vols, 
octavo.  Lips.  179 — •  There  are  several  cas- 
tigated editions,  and  selections,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Fbssii  Putt.  Lat.  Crusius's  Lat. 
Pot'ts.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MARTIANzVY,  John,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Sever,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aire  in  Gascony,  in  the  year  1647.  Hay- 
ing entered  into  the  order  at  Toulouse  in 
1668,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the   Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 


and  to  obtain  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the- 
sacred  Scriptures.    On  these  he  read  lecture? 
in   different    monasteries  belonging    to    liis- 
order,   and    spent    a  consideiable  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  them  by  his 
publications.    He  died  in  171 7,  abo'ut  the  age 
ofsevenly.  He  was  engaged  jointly  with  father 
Poujet,  in  publishing  anew  edition  of  "•  The 
WorksofSt.  Jeronie,"in5  vols. folio;  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1 693,  and  the  last  in  1  '06. 
Tills  edition  contains  learned    Prolegomena j, 
but  it  is  ncitherso  methodical,  nor  in  other  te- 
spects  so  well  executed,  as  several  of  the  works; 
of  the  fathers  edited  by  the  members  of  his 
community.     In  their  notes  the  authors  were, 
unsparinsi  in   their  censures  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries;  by  which  means  they  exposed; 
themselves  to  the  severe,  and  not  unjust  re- 
criminations of  several  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly  of  father  Richard   Simon,   and  M.  Le- 
Clcrc.     The  latter  even  maintains,  that  they 
were  miserably  deficient  in  all  the  qualificaT-. 
tions  requisite  for  such  an  nndertakinfi^.     Fa- 
ther Martianay  also  published    "The  Life  of,' 
St.  Jerome,"  1706,  quarto  ;  two  learned  (but 
not  well  written)  treatises  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  the  dates  1689  and  i693,  in  whicfi, 
he  defended  the  authority  of  the  chronology, 
of  the    Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  father  Perron,  who  contended  for  the 
superior  accuracy  of  that  of  the  sepluagint  j 
"  The  ancient  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  with  Notes  ;"  in  French,  1695;. 
"  Historical  Treatises  on  the  Truth  of  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Books;"  a  treatise  "Oni 
the  Canon  of  the  Books  of  Scripture  ;"  a  trea- 
tise '•  On  the  Manner  of  explaining  the  Sacred; 
Scripture;"  "An  analytical  Harmony,  illustra.- 
tive  of  many  difficult  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,"   17O8;  "Essays  on  Translation  ;  or. 
Remarks  on  the  French  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,"    1710;  "The   New  Testament 
with  Notes,    taken  entirely  from  the  Scrip* 
tures,"  1712,  in  2  vols.  12mo.&:c.;  and  at  the- 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  drawing 
.up    "A  Connnentary  on  the  Whole  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,"    in  which  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  render  is  its  own  interpreter.    D-iipin.. 
Morcri.  Now.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

MARTIN,  Bernard,  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  learning,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1574.  He 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Burgundy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  exactness  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings. 
In  1605,  being  called  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a 
lawsuit  of  importance,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  some  leisure,  to  put  in  order  a  num- 
ber of  critical  remarks  which  he  had  made 
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en  Jiffcrent  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which 
he  )uil)lishi.(l  inukr  the  title  of  "  Bernardi 
^lariiiii  Variarum  Lcctionmn  Lilir.  iv.'^"Svo. 
1()05.  These  have  hccii  much  commended 
hv  several  scholars,  on  account  of  their  vari- 
ous learning  and  ingenious  conjectures.  lie 
afterwards  applied  solely  to  professional  stu- 
dies, and  made  large  collections  for  a  com- 
nientarv  on  the  Custom  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  had  just  hegun  to  put  to  the  press  when 
he  died  in  Ifisp.  The  president  Bouhier, 
into  wjiose  hands  the  nianusciipts  came,  ac- 
knowledges the  advantages  he  derived  from 
them  in  his  edition  of  the  Custom  of  that 
province.     Aloreri. — A. 

MARTIN  I,,  pope,  and  honoured  as  a 
saint  and  martyr  hy  the  Komish  church,  was 
a  native  of  Todi  in  Umhria,  who  became 
pjcsbvter  of  the  church  of  Home,  and  upon 
liie  death  of  Theodore,  in  (3l<),  was  chosen 
his  successor  in  the  papacy.  For  some  time 
before  this,  violent  contests  had  existed  in 
the  Christian  world  concerning  the  number 
of  wills  and  operations  in  Christ;  one  party 
uiaintaining  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  and  one 
operation,  and  another,  thai  of  two  wills, 
and  two  operations.  VViih  the  design  of  ter- 
minaling  the  tumults  and  disorders  created 
bv  these  ridiculous  disputes,  in  the  year  639, 
the  emperor  Heraclins  had  issued  the  famous 
edict  called  the  Eclhc-ih,  or  Exposition  of 
the  Faith,  in  which  all  controversies  upon 
the  (luestion.  Whether  in  Christ  there  was  one 
or  tiiv  opcrulinns,  were  strictly  prohibited  ; 
though  in  the  same  edict,  the  doctrine  of  one 
uill  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  eastern  bisl)op3  declared  their 
assent  to  this  new  law ;  but  in  the  west,  pope 
John  IV.  assembled  a  council  ai  Rome  in  641, 
In  which  the  Eci'icsis  was  rejected,  and  the 
advocates  for  one  willy  or  monothelites,  con- 
demned. In  the  year  648,  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  advised  the  emperor 
Constans  to  impose  sdence  on  both  the  con- 
tending pnrties;  which  he  did  by  an  edict 
called  the  Ti/pc,  or  Formulary ;  prohibiting 
all  further  disputes  concerning  points  which 
were  never  1-ikcly  to  be  determined  to  general 
satisfaction,  and  defining  nothing  for  or 
against  either  of  the  opposite  opinions;  In 
this  state  of  things  Martin  ascended  .the  pon- 
tifical throne  J  and  his  election  was  readily 
confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  flattered  him- 
self that  by  so  doing  he  should  the  more 
easily  engage  hiin  to  receive  the  Type.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  Martin  nken  posses- 
sion of  his  see,  than  he  directed  a  council 
of  bishops  to  be  assembled  at  Roincj  who 


met  accordingly  in  the  year  649,  lo  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  live.  After  conduct- 
iiio'  their  proceedings  during  five  sessions,  by 
the  persuasion  and  inlhience  of  the  pope 
they  were  led  to  concur  in  a  decree,  that  the 
doctrine  of /«o  wills  was  the  true  catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  of  owe  iri// plainly  hereti- 
cal. By  this  judgment,  one  infallible  head 
of  the  church  passed  sentence  of  heresy  on 
another  infallible  head  of  the  same  church, 
pope  Honorius  ;  who,  though  It  is  probable 
that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  sentiments, 
nor  attached  any  precise  and  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  expressions  which  he  used,  had  yet 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
which  maintained  one  will  and-  one  operation, 
in  Christ.  In  conformity  to  this  decree, 
the  council  issued  out  canons,  condemning 
both  the  Ectlwii^  and  the  Type,  though 
without  any  mention  of  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors who  had  published  those  edicts,  and 
thundering  out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas 
ao-ainst  the  Monothelites  and  their  patrons, 
who  were  solemnly  consigned  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  No  sooner  were  these  canons 
sioncd,  than  the  pope  sent  copies  of  them  not 
only  to  the  western  prelates,  but  to  several 
bishops  in  the  east  ;  and  as  he  found  that 
some  of  them,  who  opposed  the  Monothelites, 
■were  willing  rather  to  submit  to  him,  as  the 
head  of  their  pr.rty,  than  to  their  own  patri- 
archs, whom  they  looked  upon  as  heretics, 
he  did  not  suffer  such  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tendim^  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
]iass  unimproved,  but  appointed  one  of  thera, 
-John  of  Philadelphia,  the  vicar  of  Si.  reter, 
empowering  him  to  exercise  all  jjatriarchial 
jurisdiction  in  the  patriarchates  of  Anticch 
and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time  Martin  had  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  proceeding;  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  a  most  submissive  and  flattcving  letter, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  lo  convince  him  that 
the  doctrine  of  o7;e  icill  was  repugnant  to  the 
dcsTmitions  of  the  councils,  to  she  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  the  belief  of  the  church  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been  deservedly  con- 
demned. Provoked  at  the  pioceediugs  of  the 
council  and  the  disobcdienceof  thepoiie,Con- 
stans  determined  to  revenge  the  insult  'iffercil  lo 
theimperial  laws,  andordered  Calliopas,  ihoex- 
arch  of  Italy,  at  all  events  to  seize  and  depose 
Martin,  and  to  send  him  away  a  prisoner.  In 
compliance  w  hh  this  order,  Calliopas  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  of  the  exarchate,  and  giv- 
ing out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  Sicily,  to 
drive  out  the  Saracens  who  had  settled  there, 
ad\  anced  with  great  rapidity  to  Rome.    His 
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unexpected  appearance,  with  such  a  force, 
alarmed  the  Romans  ;  and  the  pope,  appre- 
hensive that  some  attempt  might  he  made 
upon  him,  ordered  himscif  to  be  carried  in 
his  bed,  to  which  he  was  then  confined,  into 
the  Lateran  church,  and  to  he  placed  before 
the  altar,  as  in  a  safe  asylnm.  When  the 
exarch  found  that  no  opposition  was  likely 
to  be  atten)ptcd  against  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  order,  he  rcpaued  to  the  I>a- 
teran  church  with  a  strong  band  of  soldiers, 
and  informed  the  pope  of  his  commission 
to  depose  him,  as  unworthy  of  the  epi- 
scopal dignity,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to 
Constantinople.  When  this  conmiission  had 
been  read,  the  pope  signified  iiis  readiness  to 
surrender,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  who  declared  that  they 
would  stand  by  lum  to  the  last,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by 
force.  From  the  church  the  exarch  conveyed  the 
pope  to  his  palace,  vvhere  the  clergy  had  free 
access  to  him;  but  in  the  second  night  after 
his  arrest,  he  was  privately  carried,  with  a 
lew  domestics,  m  board  a  vessel  in  the  Tyber, 
which  was  immediately  dispatched  towards 
the  east.  During  a.  tedious  voyage  of  three 
months  they  touched  at  difl'erent  places, 
M'here  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  go  on 
sh'irc,  notwithstanding  his  suftcfings  from 
sea-sickness,  the  gout,  and  a  most  violent 
flux  ;  and  he  was  cruelly  depriveid  of  such 
comforts  and  refreshments  as  were  brought 
him  by  the  clergy  and  others,  who  were 
driven  away,  and  sometimes  severely  beaten, 
as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  rebels  to  the  em- 
peror. Being  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  in 
the  Archijielago,  he  was  confined  iherea  whole 
year,  and  then  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople, v  here  he  arrived  in  the  autunui 
of  6.54.  Here  he  was  suffered  to  remain  all 
the  iirst  day  on  the.  open  deck,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  rabble,  and  in  the  evening 
carried  to  prison,  where  he  was  closely  con- 
fined and  severely  treated  for  ninety-tli»ce 
days  At  length,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  senate,  on 
a  charsic  of  high  treason,  for  being  privy  to  a 
design  formed  by  the  late  exarcli  Olympius 
to  revolt  against  the  emperor.  This  charge 
the  senate  declared  to  be  sufficiently  proved; 
upon  which  the  high  treasurer,  who  presided 
as  judg's  having  ordered  the  guards  to  strip 
him,  and  the  people  to  anathematize  him, 
delivered  him  to  the  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  directed  an  iron  collar  to  be  put 
aboiu  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drag- 
ged throLigh  the  streets  of  the  city,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  then  shut  up  in  prison,  till 


he  should  be  led  to  execution.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  great  barbarity,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  died  under  his  sufferings,  had  not 
the  emperor  been  persuaded  by  the  patriarch 
to  spare  his  life  ;  but  he  would  not  ])ass  a 
milder  sentence  on  him  than  that  of  banish- 
ment to  the  Sarmatian  Chersonesus,  where 
he  arrived  in  May  C55.  In  this  unhos]n- 
table  couiurv,  in  the  midst  of  uncharitable 
pagans,  he  had  the  mortification  of  findintf 
himscif  entirely  neglected  by  his  friends  in 
Italy,  and  suffered  to  want  the  ivecessaries 
of  life.  Worn  out  at  length  by  hardships, 
and  abandoned  by  all,  he  died  in  the  following 
September,  six  years  and  between  one  and 
two  months  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
Roman  see.  There  are  still  extant  se\enfeen  of 
his  "Letters;"  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
"  Collect.  Concil."  which  shew  him  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  parts,  great 
courage,  and  an  enterprising  genius,  who,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  would 
probably  have  carried  the  papal  power  to  a 
height  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  Plati?ia, 
Cave  Hist.  Lit.  I  ol.  I.  stih  Scec.  JMoiioth. 
Diipiii.  Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

MARTIN  II.  pope,  who  is  sometimes 
called  MARINUS,  I.  was  the  son  of  a  pres- 
byter, and  a  native  of  Gallcsium  in  Tuscany. 
He  recommended  himself  to  different  pon- 
tiffs by  his  talents  for  business,  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church.  In  866  he  was  sent  legate  by 
pope  Nicholas  to  Bulgaria  and  Constantino- 
ple, fbr  the  purpose  of  excommunicating  the 
patriarch  Photius;  and,  again,  in  669  by 
pope  Adrian  II.  to  sit  in  the  eighth  general 
council  convened  in  opposition  to  that  patri- 
arch. In  87y,he  was  sent  legate  to  Con- 
stantinople a  third  time,  by  pope  .lohn\'l  1 1,  to 
annul  the  acts  of  the  council  held  under  Pho- 
tius, and  to  excommunicate  him  anew.  '  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  pope  last  men- 
tioned ordained  him  a  bishop,  but  without 
assigning  him  any  particular  see.  Upon  the 
death  of  Jolm,  in  882,  he  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  I'latina  says  that  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  elevation  to  wicked  practices,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the 
more  ancient  writers.  One  of  the  first  mea- 
sures of.  his  administration  was  to  declare 
the  acts  of  the  late  council  of  Constantinople 
null  and  void,  to  excommunicate  Photius, 
and  to  anathematize  all  who  shoiiKl  commu- 
nicate \\ith  him,  or  acknowledge  him  lawful 
patriarch.  These  proceedings  so  highly  exas- 
perated the  emperor  Basilius  against  him,  that 
he  would  not  own  him  for  lawful  pope,  in- 
sistiut!'  that  he  had    been  translated  from  one 
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jec  to  another,  and  was  not  therefore  cano- 
nieally   elected.     Another    measure   of   this 

fontiff's  government,  was  his  restoration  of 
'orniosus,  bishop  of  Porto,  to  his  see,  though 
he  had  been  repeatedly  exeonimuiiicated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  even  obliged  to 
swear  tliat  he  would  never  resume  the  epi- 
scopal luntlions.  From  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  Martin  took  upon  himself  to  absolve 
liim,  declaring  him  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  replacing  him  in  his 
bisho|iiic.  VViiat  then  became  of  the  inial- 
libility  of  pope  John  ?  We  read  of  no  fur- 
ther acts  of  this  pontiff  deserving  of  being 
recorded,  fie  died  m  884,  alter  having  pre- 
sided over  the  Roman  see  one  year  and  five 
months.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached 
our  times,  excepting  "  A  Constitution  for  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  in  the  Diocese  of  Li- 
moges," which  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  Plntina.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Scec.  Phot.  Moreii. 
Bower. — M 

MARTIN  III.,  pope,  by  some  called  MA- 
lilNUS,  II.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  by 
birth,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  dignity  on 
the  death  of  Stephen  VI 1 1,  or  IX.,  in  the 
year  9-12.  He  is  praised  for  having  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  poor ;  for  his  pious  zeal  in 
reforming:  the  relaxed  uianners  of  the  eccle- 
siastics ;  for  his  liberal  expenditure  in  build- 
ing;, repairing,  and  adorning  churches  ;  and 
for  his  paternal  endeavoi  rs  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  princes  who  were  then  at  war.  His 
name,  however,  would  havedescendid  to  pos- 
terity with  greater  rc'^jxct,  if  he  had  been  less 
favourable  to  the  pen.ieious  system  of  m(mk- 
ery,  and  had  not  believed  that  the  glorv  of 
God  wovdd  be  best  promoted,  by  granting  ex- 
traordinary privilegis  and  exemptions  to  the 
fanatical  drones  in  religious  houses.  He  died 
in  94G,  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years  and 
betv\een  six  and  seven  months.  Piutina. 
Monri.     Bower. — M. 

MARTIN  IV.,  pope,  whose  original  name 
was  Simon  de  Brie,  or  de  Brian,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  the 
castle  of  Moutpensier  in  the  Touraine.  He 
was  for  manv  years  canon  and  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  in 
the  year  1260  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
seals  to  Lewis  IX.  In  1261,  pope  Urban  IV. 
created  hini  a  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  cardinal 
presbyter  of  St.  Cecilia;  and  he  afterwards  sus- 
tained the  character  of  papal  legate  in  France, 
both  under  that  pontiff  and  under  Gregory  X. 
After  the  death  of  Nieliolas  III.,  and  w  hen 
the  Roman  see  had  been  vacant  six  months. 


he  was  chosen  to  fill  it  in  February  1281,  and 
upon  his  promotion  took  the  name  of  Martin, 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Ibis 
election  took  place  at  Viterbo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Nicholas  died ;  but  as 
that  city  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  the 
violences  which  were  committed  in  it  during 
the  vacancy,  and  Rome  was  in  a  slate  of  con- 
fusion, owing  to  the  animosity  between  two 
rival  factions  struggling  l^)r  power,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  consecration  and  coronation 
were  performed  at  Orvieto.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession,  Martin's  whole  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  promote  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
ambition,  boldness,  and  arrogance  which  his 
conduct  displayed.  In  order  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  Rome,  he  negotiated  successfully 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  ri\al  factions,  both  of 
whom  had  been  chosen  senators  by  their  re- 
spective parties,  and  engaged  them  to  resign 
their  dignity  to  himself  and  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  people  to  his  holding  it  for 
life,  with  the  power  of  appointing  whom  he 
should  think  proper  to  discharge  the  office 
in  his  name.  As  soon  as  a  decree  to  this 
purport  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  the  pope  appointed  Charles,  king  of 
^ icily,  who  was  then  at  Orvieto,  to  act  as 
senator  in  his  room  :  a  dignity  which  Nicho- 
las III.  had  forced  him  to  resign.  With  the 
real  design  of  favouring  the  views  of  that 
prince  on  the  Greek  enipire  and  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  by  whose  possession  of 
which  the  influence  of  the  papal-  see  would 
be  rendered  triumphant  in  the  east,  he  soon 
afterwards  excommunicated  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Palseologus,  uivder  the  pretext  of  his 
having  broken  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  X.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  dctealed  by  the  famous 
conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  by  which  all  the  French  in  the  island 
were  inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  revolu- 
tion brought  about  which  seated  Peter  king 
of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Sicily. 

As  soon  as  information  of  these  events 
was  brought  to  the  pope,  at  the  request  of 
Charles  be  thundered  out  the  most  dreadiuf 
curs'  s  and  anathemas  against  all  who  were 
concerned  in  them  ;  and  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  Peter  had  actually  landed  in 
the  island,  and  been  crowned  king,  he  wrote 
several  threatening  letters  to  that  prince, 
haughtily  commanding  him  immediately  to 
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resign  his  pretensions,  and  lo  withdraw  from 
a  country  which  was  a  fief  o.f  the  apostolical 
see,  upon  pain  of  exconmuinication,  and  the 
forfeiture  06  his  own  kingdom.  Finding 
that  these  commands  and  menaces  were  dis- 
regarded by  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1282  Martin  solcnndy  exconmnmicated 
him  by  name,  and  all  who  should  join  or  as- 
sist him,  declaring  him  an  cnen)y  to  the 
church,  and  putting  all  his  dominions  under 
an  mterdict.  Unmoved  l)y  the  papal  pro- 
ceedings, tiie  king  of  Arragon  avowed  bis 
determination  to  keep  possession  of  Sicily, 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  and  was  rea- 
dily obeyed  by  the  clergy  in  both  of  his  king- 
doms, when  he  directed  that  they  should 
continue  the  regular  exercise  of  their  fur.c- 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  interdict.  Irri- 
tated at  I'eter's  firm  resislance  to  his  lordly 
commands,  in  the  year  1263  his  holiness  re- 
newed his  exconununication,  and  by  a  bull 
deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 
his  other  dominions  in  Spain,  which  were 
declared  forfeited  to  any  prince  who  should 
seize  them,  while  his  subjects  were  absol- 
ved from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  him  or 
give  him  the  title  of  king.  In  derision  of  the 
pope's  pretended  power  to  deprive  him  df  the 
regal  title,  the  king  of  Arragon  now  began 
to  style  himself,  "  Peter  a  gentleman  of  Ar- 
ragon the  father  of  two  kings,  and  lord  of 
the  sea."  Soon  afterwards  Martin  offered 
Peter's  Spanish  dominions  t©  Philip  the  ioid, 
king  of  France,  for  Charles  de  Valois  his 
son;  and  sent  a  legate  into  France,  to  settle 
the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  hold  them  ; 
one  of  which  stipulated,  that  the  new  king 
and  his  successors  should  swear  fealty  to  the 
apostolic  see,  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
leudatories  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  into  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber. To  assist  Philip  in  executing  his  ven- 
geance on  Peter,  his  holiness  granted  him 
the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
encouraged  his  subjects  to  flock  to  his  ban- 
ner, by  granting  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  engaiic  in  that  holy  war.  ft  was  his 
determination  also  to  cause  a  general  crusade 
to  be  preached  against  the  king  of  Arragon 
and  the  Sicilians  :  but  before  he  could  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  while  he  was  medi- 
tating grand  designs  for  the  glory  of  the  Uo- 
nian  hierarchy,  he  was  cut  oft"  by  a  sudden 
death  in  12S5,  after  a  pontificate,  of  four 
years  and  a  few  days.  Five  of  his  "Letters," 
and  the  Sentence  which  he  pronounced  against 
Peter  of  Arragon,  may  be  seen  in  the  eleventh 


vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concll. ;  three  "Letters'" 
-in  "  Waddingi  Annal."  ad  ami.  1281 — 1285^ 
and  ten  others  in  the  Appendix  to  the  work 
last  mentioned.  Pialina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  sub  Scpc.  Schol.  Duphi.Moreri.  Boirei; 
Mosh.  Hist.  EixL  Stec. xYu.par. ii . cap. ii. — M. 
INIARTINV.,  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Otho,  or  Elides  Columna,  or  as  the  name 
has  since  been  writter,  Colomia,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  a  branch  of  that  ancient  and 
illustrious  family,  who  studied  canon  law  at 
Perugia.  He  was  created  prothonotary  and 
referendary  by  pope  Urban  VI.  ;  appointed 
nuncio  to  the  Italian  states  by  Boniface  IX.; 
and  raised  to  the  purple  by  Innocent  VI f., 
under  the  tittle  of  cardinal  deacorr  of  St. 
George  ad  velum  aiimim.  lie  adhered  to 
the  interests  of  Gregory  XII.  till  he  was  de- 
posed by  the  council  of  Pisa.  By  John 
XXIII.  he  was  appointed  apostolical  lesrate 
for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Umbria;  in 
which  employments  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  persons  imder  his  administration.  Upon 
the  deposition  of  pope  Jolui  by  thecoimcil 
of  Constance  in  141  7,  the  conclave  assembled 
at  the  town-house  of  that  cit\',  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  a  great  majority  of 
suflrages  elected  our  cardinal  to  the  papal  dig- 
nity, who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  presented  itself  at  Constance : 
Martin  riding  through  the  city  in  pontifical 
atti-e  on  horseback,  attended  by  the  emperor 
holdmg  his  bridle  on  foot  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  the  left, 
and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and  the 
whole  council.  Martin  having  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  popedom,  the  council  were 
for  proceeding  to  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  new  pontiff  showed  the  same 
backwardness  with  his  predecessors  with  re- 
spect to  that  necessary  work,  and  under  the 
pretext  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time, 
left  it  to  a  council  which  was  to  n)cet  at  Pavia, 
in  the  course  of  five  years.  After  dissolving 
the  council  of  Constance  in  the  year  1418, 
Martin  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  to  endea- 
vour to  terminate  the  civil  and  bloody  war  in 
which  the  city  of  Rome  and  whole  |)atrin!Oiiy 
of  St.  Peter  had  been  for  some  time  involved. 
In  his  progress  he  spent  some  time  at  Geneva, 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  city 
of  Avignon,  who  swore  fealty  to  him  ;  and 
from  thence  he  dispatched  a  legate  into  Bo- 
hemia, w  ho  made  a  fruitless  eflbri  tg  quell 
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by  iposlolica!  aiithoritv  thu  disturbances  in 
that  kingdom,  wliich  had  been  excited  by  tlie 
denial  of  the  ciij)  in  the  sacrament  to  the 
laity,  and  the  execution  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  I'raguc.  Troni  Geneva  Martin 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  honour ;  and 
afterwards  he  visited  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ra- 
venna, and  came  to  Florence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1419.  Here  he  continued  nearly 
two  years,  which  were  speiit  in  reducing  the 
tvrants  wlio  had  seized  the  cities  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  or  such  places  as  had  revolted 
against  the  papal  authority  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  independence.  Soon  after  iiis 
arrival  at  Florence,  four  of  Peter  dc  Luna's 
cardinals,  who  had  withdrawn  their  alle- 
giance from  Peter  during  the  preceding  year, 
came  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  on'y  lawful 
pope,  and  were  created  by  him  anew  to  that 
dignity,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  confir- 
mation of  all  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  that  antipope.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  had  the  unexpected  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Balthazar  Cossa,  formerly  John 
XXIII.,  throwing  himself  entirely  on  his 
mercv,  as  we  have  already  related  in  his  life. 
His  submission  was  followed  by  a  splendid 
embassy  from  Joan  II.  queen  of  Naples,  to 
do  homage  to  him  in  her  name,  and  to  re- 
quest that  his  holiness  would  send  a  legate  a 
latere  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  her  coro- 
nation. To  this  request  Martin  acceded ; 
but  not  before  she  had  en<ra!i;ed  to  set  at  li- 
bertv,  and  live  as  his  wife  with,  her  husband 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  whom  she  had  shut 
up  in  one  of  her  castles,  that  she  might  in- 
dulge ill  her  amours  without  restraint. 

Immediately  after  her  coronation,  Joan  not 
oiilv  caused  all  the  places  which  her  prede- 
cessor Ladislaiis  had  seized  and  garrisoned  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state  to  be  restored,  but  sent 
James  Storza,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  the 
flower  of  her  troops,  against  Braccio  of  Pe- 
rugia, another  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
inailc  himself  master  of  many  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  r)f  Rome  itself, 
which  he  rided  with  an  absolute  sway,  under 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  city  of  Rome." 
Hraccio  did  not  wait  till  Sforza  approached 
Rome,  but  advanced  with  his  forces  to  meet 
liini  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vitcrbo  ;  and 
an  eneaiiemeut  ensuing,  Sforza  was  defeated 
after  a  hard  fought  action,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat, 
the  pope  had  recourse  to  his  spiritual  weapons, 
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thundering  out  an  cxcoinmunication  again.st 
Braccio,  and  all  his  adherents  and  abettors  ; 
who,  to  shew  bis  contempt  for  such  kind  of 
hostility,  in  bis  turn  exconnnunicatcd  the 
po])c  and  all  who  adhered  to  him.  However, 
through  the  mediation  of  tlic  Florentines,  an 
agreement  was  soon  after  concluded  betwei'« 
Martin  and  Braccio;  the  latter  consenting, 
upon  being  allowed  to  retain  some  cities,  ns 
vicar  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  deliver  uj)  Rome 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  pope.  He  even  entered 
with  his  mercenaries  into  the  service  of  his 
holiness,  and  ledueed  the  whole  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  to  his  obedience.  Martin  now 
determined  to  rejxiir  to  Rome,  which  he  en- 
tered in  Scpiembcr  1420,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  the 
nobility,  and  immense  crowds  of  people, 
who  hailed  his  approach  as  their  deliverance 
from  absolute  destruction.  For  most  of  the 
stately  edifices  in  the  city  were  lying  in  ruins; 
the  churches  were  quite  neglected  and  dila- 
pidated ;  the  streets  covered  with  rubbish 
and  filth  ;  and  the  people  reduced  to  the 
utmost  povertv,  and  the  want  even  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  To  remedy  these  compli- 
cated evils,  Martin  applied  himself  with  a 
zeal  and  vigour  which  do  great  honour  to  his 
memory ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  acquired 
the  title  of  "  Romulus  the  Second,"  by  his 
exertions  to  promote  order  and  regularity, 
and  to  restore  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  beauty.  In  the  mean  time  Peter  de  Luna, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIIL,  continued 
to  act  the  part  of  sovereign  ponlifl,  tbonsxh 
confintd  to  Piniscola  in  Catalonia,  where  he 
\sas  privatel)'  supported  by  Alphonso  king  of 
Arragon,  out  of  resentment  against  Martin 
for  not  complying  with  his  wishes  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  vacant  benefices  and  their  re- 
venues, and  also  for  espousing  the  interests 
of  Lewis  of  Anjou,  his  competitor  for  the 
succession  to  queen  Joan  of  Naples.  In 
1 1'23,  the  council  which  Martin  bad  promised 
at  Constance  to  assemble  before  the  expira- 
tion of  (ive  years,  was  opened  at  Pavia; 
w  hence,  on  accouiit  of  the  plague's  breaking 
out  in  that  city,  it  was  translated  to  Sienna, 
Here  several  elforts  were  made  towards  the 
salutarv  wurk  of  reformation  in  the  church 
and  clergy,  which  were  eluded  and  frustated 
under  a  variety  of  pretences  ;  and  when  some 
of  the  bishops  moved  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  as- 
certaining the  superiority  of  the  council  to 
the  I'opc,  Martin,  to  prevent  that  point,  or 
any  other  concerning  the  power  and  authority 
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of  the  apostolic  see  from  being  brought  into 
debate,  dissolved  the  council  in  1424,  ap- 
pointing another  to  meet  at  Basil  before  the 
expiration  of  seven  years. 

About  this  time  lV'tt;r  de  Luna  died  ;  and 
his  cardinals,  privately  encouraged  if  not  di- 
rected by  king  Alphonso,  chose  for  his  suc- 
cessor Giles  de  Munion,  canon  of  Barcelona, 
•who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  Vtll. 
Before  this  event,  Martin  had  formed  a  strong 
confederacv  in  Italy  to  support  the  claims  of 
Lewis  of  Anjou;  and  having  added  his  troops 
to  those  of  the  allies,  Sforza  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  who  without  loss  of 
time  marched  to  besiege  Naples,  of  which 
Alphonso  had  taken  possession.  That  prince, 
sensible  that  the  place  must  soon  be  obliged 
to  submit  for  want  of  provisions,  thought  it 
adviseable  to  abandon  it  for  the  present,  em- 
barked his  troops  on  board  his  fleet,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain.  Here  he  openly  supported 
the  cause  of,  the  antipope;  and  when  Martin 
sent  a  legate  in  1426,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  being  the  only  Christian  prince 
who  upheld  the  schism  in  the  church,  Al- 
])hon.so  prohibited  him  from  entering  his 
di)minions.  He  also  published  an  edict,  in 
which  he  forbad  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics to  receive  any  letters  irom  the  pope, 
or  his  legate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  dig- 
nities and  revenues,  and  he  charged  Martin 
with  frustrating,  under  frivolous  pretences, 
that  pious  design  of  purifying  a  corrupt 
church,  w  hich  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
the  expectations  and  desires  of  ail  good  Chris- 
tians. This  edict  the  pope  answered  with  a 
summons,  requiring  Alphonso  to  appear  in 
peison  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see, 
within  a  limited  period,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  of 
having  all  his  dominions  subjected  to  an  in- 
terdict. Upon  this  Alphonso,  who  well 
knew  that  his  own  subjects  were  generally 
dissatisfied  with  his  supporting  the  antipojje, 
and  had  thence  to  apprehend  the' most  serious 
consequences  from  the  execution  of  the 
papal  menaces,  thought  it  adviscabie  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  his  lioliness; 
which  after  protracted  negotiations  was  ef- 
fected in  the  year  1429.  Among  other  con- 
editions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  antipope  and 
his  cardinals  should  resign  their  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  Martin,  receive  absolution  from  the 
legate,  and  be  provided  for  with  considerable 
benefices.  In  this  manner  terminated  the 
schism,  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
western    schisni,  after   it    had    lasted  nearly 


fifty-one  years.  Having  now  no  rival  to  con- 
tend with,  Martin  made  it  his  chief  businesfi 
to  promote  crusades  against  the  Hussites 
of  Bohemia;  and  there  are  extant  several 
letters  of  his  to  the  emperor  Sigisnumd,  the 
king  of  Poland,  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  other  princes,  exhorting  thein  to  unite 
either  in  compelling  those  heretics  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  or  in  extirpating 
them.  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
1431,  about  the  age  of  63,  having  presided 
over  the  Roman  church  thirteen  years  and 
bciwccn  three  and  lour  months.  Martin  re- 
sembled the  majority  of  his  predecessors,  not 
only  in  their  aversion  from  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  a  reformation  of  the  church,  but  also 
in  their  nepotism,  preferring,  in  the  disposal 
of  lucrative  employments,  his  relations  and 
nephews  to  all  others,  however  deserving, 
and  by  that  means  leaving  them  at  his  death 
possessed  of  immense  wealth.  Fifteen  of  hi* 
"  Letters,"  "  Bulls,"  and  "  Constitutions," 
are  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  father 
Labbe's  "  Concil.  Maxim."  seventeen  others 
in  Bzovii  "  Annal."  ad  an.  1419,  &c.  and 
several  more  in  the  first  volume  of  Laertius 
Cherubini's  "  Magnum  Bullarium,"&c.  P/a- 
iina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol,  II.  sub  Scec. 
Synod.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Ecrl.  Sa-c.  XF.  Par.  II.  Cap.  II.— M. 

MARTIN,  a  learned  catholic  prelate  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a  Pannonian,  or  Hunga- 
rian, by  birth,  who,  when  young,  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  travelled  into  the  east, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places.  From  Palestine  he  went  to  the 
province  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  where  he  con- 
verted great  numbers  of  the  Suevi  to  the 
christian  faith,  and  founded  many  mona- 
steries. Afterwards  he  founded  the  mona- 
stery ofDumes,  nearBraga  in  Portugal,  over 
which  he  presided  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
year  .560,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacant  see  of  Braga.  He  was  present  at  the 
second  council  of  Braga  in  563,  and  |)resided 
at  the  third  council  in  the  same  city,  in  572. 
According  to  Baronius,  he  died  in  the;  year 
5S3;  which  date  is  not  reconcileable  with  the 
term  of  thirty  years  assigned  to  his  episcopate 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  date  of  liis 
jjromoiion  to  the  mitre.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Formula  honesta;  Vitse;"  or,  as  it  is  en- 
titled by  Isidore  of  Seville,  "  De  DifTerentiis 
quatuor  Virtulum  eardinalium,"  improperly 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  which  is  to  be  iouiul  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr.;"  and  of 
a    Latin   translation  from  the  Greek  of  au 
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smonviTious  collection  of  the  semeiu-cs  oFihe 
Eg\i)tiaii  fathers,  cut itle<l  "Scnientiae  Paiium 
yEL'vpliurum,"  inserted  in  Rosweid's  "  V'itii' 
Pairinii,  &e.''  But  liis  most  iiii|iortint work 
is  his  •'  Collecuo  Canonnni  Oriiiitaliuin," 
cnnsisiing  of  eiiihtv-tive  canons  of  the  (Jrcek 
ctuircli  ;  sixtv-eight  of  whitli  relate  to  eccle- 
siastical i)ersons,  and  the  rest  lo  the  lailv,  and 
all  of  them  translated  into  Latin  hy  himself. 
Thev  are  lobe  met  with  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  eoiincilb,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  ui'  Justell's  "■  Hililioth.  Juris 
Canoaiei."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  pretended  "  Apostolical  Constitutions" 
are  never  cited  in  them.  Cave's  Hht.  Lit. 
ful.  I.  sill'  Scec.  Eiiti/cli.  Di/p'in.  Morer't. 
— M. 

JMAin'IN,  Bknj  AM iN,acclebratcd English 
mathenianeian  and  optician  in  the  eighieeiith 
centurv,  was  boin  in  the  vcar  XIOA.  Me  is 
taid  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  to 
have  filled  the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Chi- 
chester in  Sussex,  when  his  earliest  treatises 
were  ijiven  to  the  public.  Procuring  bv  de- 
grees a  good  a]iparalus  of  philosophical  in- 
sirunienls.  he  conimenced  lecturer  m  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  travelh  d  for  some 
time  in  that  character  through  dilferent  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Afterwards  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures  with 
great  success  for  many  years,  and  carried  on 
a  very  extensive  trade  as  an  optician  and 
globe-maker  in  Fleet-Street.  Compelled  at 
length,  bv  the  growing  inlirmiiies  of  age,  to 
tjmt  the  active  part  ol  busniess,  and  confiding 
Too  securely  in  what  he  thought  to  be  the  in- 
legrity  of  others,  his  afiairs  became  embar- 
rassed, and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  beinrt;  made  a  bankriijit,  thouah  his  efiects 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  tliscliarge  all  his 
<lebts.  ihis  luicxpeettd  event  gave  such  a 
shock  to  his  mind,  that  in  a  moment  of  de- 
sjieration  he  ailempled  to  destroy  himself; 
and  ihouiih  his  purpose  did  not  prove  imme- 
diatelv  fatal,  vet  it  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  February,  17S2,  when  he  v/as 
about  7S  years  of  aue.  lie  had  formed  a 
valuable  c(>llectiou  of  fossils  and  curiosities  of 
almost  every  species,  which  after  his  death 
were  di»posed  of  by  auction  for  a  compara- 
tive trifle.  As  an  artist,  he  was  industrious 
and  ingenious  ;  and  as  a  writer,  lie  possessed 
a  liai-pv  method  of  explaining  his  subject, 
and  wrote  with  perspicuity,  and  even  con- 
siderable elegance.  He  w  as  chiefly  eminent 
in  the  science  of  optics;  but  he  was  well  skili- 
fA  in  tfix:  whole  circle  of  mathematical   and 


philosophical  sciences,  and  wrote  useful  hooks 
on  almost  all  of  them,  thoivoh  he  was  not 
distinguished  by  aitv  remarkable  inventions 
or  discoveries.  'I'he  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  of  his  mimerous  publications : 
"  The  I'liilosophicril  Grammar,  l)eing  a  \'iew 
of  the  present  State  of  expei'iniental  Physio- 
logy, or  natural  Philosophy,"  1735,  octavo; 
"  A  new  complete  and  universal  System  or 
Body  of  decimal  Arithmetic,"  1735,  octavo; 
"  The  young  Student's  Memoriil  Book,  or 
Pocket  T-ibrary,"  17.H5,  octavo;  "Descrip- 
tion and  Use  of  both  the  Globes,  the  Ar- 
millary  Sphere  and  Orrery,  8cc."  173fi,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo ;  "  The  young  Trigono- 
nieter's  complete  Guide,  Sec."  1736,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo  ;  "  Bibliotheca  technologica; 
or  a  Philosophical  Library  of  literary  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  1737,  octavo;  "  nANTEn- 
METPIA,  or  the  F^lements  of  all  Geometry, 
&c."  1739,  octavo;  "  Logarithmol()>j;ia,  or 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  Logarithms  com- 
mon and  logistical,  &c."  1740,  octavo;' 
'■'  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Seieiices  at 
Paris,"  17  10,  in  five  volimics,  octavo; 
"  System  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy," 
1759,  in  three  volumes,  octavo;  "  New  Ele- 
ments of  Optics,"  1759,  octavo;  "Natural 
History  of  England,  with  a  Map  of  each 
County,"  1759,  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 
"  Philology,  and  Philosophical  Geography," 
1  7''9,  octavo;"  Mathematical  Instilutionn;  viz. 
Arithmelie,  Algebra,  Cjconietry,  and  F'lux- 
ions,"  17fi-l,  ill  two  volumes,  octavo  ;  "  ]3io- 
graphia  Philosophica,  being  an  Account  of 
the  Lives,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  the 
most  eminent  i'hilosophers  and  Mathema- 
ticians, who  have  flourished  from  the  most 
early  Ages  of  the  World,"  I7t)t,  oelavo  ; 
"  The  young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philo- 
sophy," 1  7')4,  in  three  volumes,  octavo;'' Mis- 
eellaneoiis  Corresiiondence,"  I  76  J,  in  4  vo- 
lumes, octavo;  "  Institutions  of  Astronomi- 
cal Calculations,  in  3  parts,"  1705,  octavo; 
"  Iiuri)duction  to  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy," 17<)5i  octavo  ;  "  Description  and  Use 
of  the  Air  Pump,"  17fifi,  octavo  ;  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  'I'orrieellriii  P.aroineter,"  17()fi, 
octavo  ;  "  New  Principles  of  Geography  and 
Navigation,"  folio;  "The  Theory  of  Comets 
illustrated,"  quarto  :  "  Venus  in  the  Sun," 
(juaito;  "  Optical  Essays;"  "  Micrographia, 
on  the  Microscope  ;"  "  Essavon  Electricity;" 
"  Principles  of  Perspective;"  "  Prinei|iles 
of  Pump  Works;"  "  The  Nature  and  Con- 
stitution of  Solar  Flclipses;"  "Description 
and   Use  of  a  Case  of  Mathematical  histru- 
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ments  ;"  "  The  Theory  of  the  Hydrometer;" 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Logarithms,"  &c.  Mr. 
Martin  also  conducted  for  several  years  a 
scientific  •'  Magazine,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  given  up  for  want  of  proper  en- 
couragement, after  14  volumes  had  btcn  com- 
pleted. Gent.  Magaz.  Aug.  1785.  Hul Ion's 
Matft.  Dict.—M. 

MARTIN,  David,  a  learned  French  pro- 
testant  divine  in  the  17th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  ISth  century,  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  born  at  Revel  in  the  diocese  of 
Lavaur,  in  the  year  I639.  After  being  initi- 
ated in  the  elements  of  learning  at  his  native 
town,  he  studied  the  belles  Icttres  for  two  years 
atMontauban,  and  in  1657  went  to  the  acade- 
my of  the  reformed  at  Nismes,  where  he  pass- 
ed through  his  course  of  philosophy  and  his 
academic  exorcises  with  great  applause,  and 
was  admitted  M.  A.  and  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  the  year  1C59.  Afterwards  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  divinity  at  Fuy-Laurent,  whither 
the  academy  of  Montauban  had  been  re- 
mcn'ed,  and  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  commentators  and  fathers,  the  oriental 
languages,  ecclesiatical  history,  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred 
literature.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  1(363,  he  settled  as  pastor  with 
the  church  of  Esperance,  in  the  diocese  of 
Castres,  where  he  was  successful  in  healing 
the  divisions  which  had  for  some  time  existed 
in  that  church  and  the  consistory  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  entered  the  marriage  state  in 
1666.  Four  years  afterwards  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  the  church  of  La  Caune,  in 
the  same  diocese,  to  which  he  officiated  till 
therevocationofthecdict  of  Nantes,  in  1685. 
In  I68I,  ne  was  strongly  urged  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Milhaud,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  upper  marche  of  Rouergue, 
and  was  afterwards  offered  the  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  seminary  at  Puy-Laurent ; 
but  his  attachment  to  the  church  at  la 
Caune  induced  him  to  decline  both  these 
offers.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  demolition  of  his  place  of 
worship,  it  being  discovered  that  he  still 
maintained  a  private  connection  with  his 
church,  he  narrowly  escaped  an  arrest,  and 
'withdrew  into  Holland.  In  1686,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Deventer  invited  him  to  become 
f)rofessor  of  divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  VVal- 
oon  church  in  that  city  ;  but  the  regency  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence, fully  apprised  of  his  merit,  prevailed 
upoahim  to  accept  of  the  office  of  pastor  in 


their  city.  He  afterwards  received  invita- 
tions from  several  other  churches,  both  in 
the  republic  and  abroad,  and  particularlv  from 
that  ofthe  Hague  in  I695,  which  he  declined, 
as  well  from  a  dislike  to  change  as  from  his 
modest  opinion  of  his  own  powers.  M. 
Martin  employed  himself  in  giving  lectures 
in  philosophy  and  divinitv,  and  acquired 
so  high  a  reputation,  by  his  successful  man- 
ner of  instructing  his  pupils,  that  young 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  even  the  sons  of 
sovereign  princes  were  placed  under  his  tui- 
tion. This  occupation  filled  up  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time,  and  the  rest  he  devoted  to 
visiting  his  flock,  corresponding  with  nu- 
merous learned  men  in  different  countries, 
and  his  own  laborious  studies.  fie  had 
studied  his  native  language  grammatically  ; 
and  when  the  French  academy  was  about  to 
publish  the  second  edition  of  their  dictionary, 
he  sent  them  remarks  and  observations  of 
which  they  availed  themselves,  with  polite 
acknowledgments  to  the  author.  His  own 
style,  however,  though  he  spoke  and  wrote 
with  great  facility,  is  deficient  inelegance  and 
correctness.  He  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1731, 
after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  possessed  a  lively  genius,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  solid  judgment.  His  man- 
ners were  very  agreeable,  his  temper  affec- 
tionate and  obliging,  and  he  delighted  in  ren- 
dering to  others  every  service  of  benevolence 
and  kindness  in  his  power.  He  published  ar) 
edition  of  "  The  New  Testament,"  according 
to  the  Geneva  version,  with  corrections, 
notes,  new  prefaces  to  each  book,  &c.  printed 
at  Utrecht  in  I696,  quarto;  a  "  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,''  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1707,  in  two  volumes,  folio, embellish- 
ed with  upwards  of  420  beautiful  engravings, 
which  is  commonly  called  Mortier's  Bible, 
after  the  name  of  the  printer;  an  edition  of 
"  The  Holy  Bible,"  with  corrections,  notes, 
and  prefaces,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1702,  in  twa 
volumes,  folio,  which  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed in  1712,  in  quarto,  with  parallel  passages, 
and  short  notes  in  the  margin;  "  The  Ex- 
cellence of  Faith,  and  its  Effects,  explained 
in  twenty  Sermons  on  the  eleventh  Chapter 
ofthe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  IJIO,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo;  "  A  Treatise  on  Natural 
Pieligion,"  1715,  octavo:  "The  true  Sense 
of  the  1 10th  Psalm,  opposed  to  that  of  .John 
Masson,"  1715,  octavo;  and  two  "Critical 
Dissertations,"  1722,  octavo:  one  on  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses,  in  the  7th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle ;  and 
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the  other  on  a  passage  in  Joscphiis,  in  which 
Christ  is  mentioned,  maintaining  its  authen- 
ticity. By  the  tormcr  oF  these  dissertations, 
in  defence  ot  the  genuineness  of  the  disjiutcd 
text  in  Johai,  he  involved  himself  in  contro- 
versies with  our  countrvnian  Mr.  Enilvn, 
and  father  Le  Long  of  the  Oraturv,  which 
gavcrisc  to  a  variety  of  publications  by  the  re- 
spective combatants,  in  which  they  went  over 
the  same  ground  that  has  been  recently  tra- 
versed by  I'ravis,  Porson,  and  Marsh.  The  last 
produtiionof  M.  Martin  was  "  A  I'reatise  on 
revealed  Religion,"in  two  voluines, octavo,  the 
second  edition  of  which  bears  the  date  of 
1723.      Monn.  Nouv.  Diet.  His/.-^M. 

MART''v,  Jamks,  a  learned  French  Be- 
nedictine monk  of  tlic  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,\vho  flourished  in  the  16th  century, 
was  born  at  Fanjaiix,  a  small  town  in  upper 
Languedoc,  in  the  \car  1694.  He  entered 
theorderin  1 709, and  aftf  r  being  employed  as 
a  teacher  of  classical  learnina,  for  some  years 
in  his  native  province,  went  to  Paris  in  1 727. 
Here  he  distinguished  liniself  both  by  his 
erudition  and  by  his  singularities,  discovering 
an  overbearing  virulent  temper  in  all  his 
writings,  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and 
great  injustice  towards  those  of  others.  In 
the  year  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  he 
published  "A  Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,"  in  two  volumes  quarto:  which 
abounds  in  learned,  curious,  and  novel  re- 
searches, intermixed  with  an  ample  portion 
of  strange  notions  and  opinions,  which  h:.s 
"unbridled  imagination  had  formed.  One 
great  object  of  it  is  to  prove,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Gauls  was  derived  from  thai  of  the 
-patriarchs;  and  that,  consequently,  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  religious  cercnionits  must  tend 
to  throw  light  on  manv  dark  pas-^ag's  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  year  1730,  he  published 
"  An  Explication  of  several  difficult  Texts  of 
Scripture,"  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  work 
affords  evidence  of  the  erudition  and  ingenuitv 
which  he  could  sometimes  successfully  ajipiv 
in  elucidating  passages  which  had  bailled  the 
enquiries  of  preceding  labourers  in  sacred 
criiicisni:  but  its  value  is  diminished  by  a 
multitude  of  discussions  on  trifling  subjects, 
and  it  is  disgraced  bv  indecent  prints,  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  unbecoming  ludi- 
crous satire,  on  which  account  the  sale  of  it 
was  prohibited.  In  1739,  he  published  "  An 
lixplanation  of  various  Monuments,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Religion  of  the  earliest  Nations, 
vi'iih  an  Examination  of  the  last  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  a  Treatise  on  judi- 
cial Astrology,"   in  quarto.     This  work  re- 


commends itself,  not  only  bv  the  profound 
erudition  which  11  displays,  but  also  oy  manv 
lively  traits,  and  an  animated  style.  For 
some  of  the  monuments  which  it  explainf, 
the  author  was  indebted  to  the  communica- 
tions of  the  thakeoJ  Sully,  who  honoured  him 
with  his  esteem  and  confidence;  but  the 
greater  pan,  which  liad  not  been  before  the 
subjects  of  inve-tigation,  were  discovered  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  own  inquiries.  The 
next  production  of  fiis  pen  was  entitled, 
"  Literary  Hints  relative  to  a  Project  tor  an 
alphabetical  Library,"  which  form  a  strange 
compound  of  learning  and  misplaced  witti- 
cisn>s.  In  the  year  1741,  he  publislied  a 
French  version  of  "  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,"  in  octavo,  accompanied  with 
judicious  notes.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was 
much  afllictcd  with  the  grave!  and  the  gout, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  1751,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-seventh  vear  of  his  age.  After 
his  death,  his  nephew  D.  de  Brezilac  publish- 
ed from  his  manuscripts,  "  A  History  of  the 
Gauls,  and  their  Conquests,  from  their  Origin 
to  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Monarchv," 
1754,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  continued  by 
the  editor,  which  is  enriched  with  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and  learned  dissertations, 
reflecting  honour  both  on  the  uncle  and 
nephew.  With  all  his  faults,  Martin  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  writers  pro- 
duced by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and 
wanted  only  a  judicious  and  enliohtened 
fi'iend,  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  his 
taste  and  imagination.  Nviiv.  Diet.  Hist. — 
M. 

MA  RTIN,  commonly  called  MARTINUS 
POLONUS,  a  celebrated  Dominican  monk  in 
the  13th  eenlnry,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
Polish  family  of  the  name  of  Strimpi,  but 
of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  we  have  no 
certain  information.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  learninfi:, 
and  afterwards  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  history,  and  di\  inity. 
Having  embraciJ  the  religious  hie  in  the 
oriler  of  Dominican  preaching  friars,  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  filled  the  posts  of  apostolical 
chaplain,  and  penitentiary  of  the  Roman 
church,  under  popes  .John  XXI.  and  Nicholas 
III.  In  the  year  1278,  a  vacancy  laking 
nlace  in  the  archicpiscopal  see  of  Gnesna  in 
Poland,  and  the  succession  to  it  being  dis- 
puied  by  different  candidates,  at  the  request 
of  the  chapter,  duke  Boleslaus,  and  others  f)f 
the  Polish  nobility,  pope  Nicholas  nominated 
him  to  that  dignity.  He  died,  however,  in 
the  same  year  at  Bologna,  while  on  his  jour- 
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ney  towards  his  iiallve  counlrv.  He  whs  the 
author  of  "  A  Chronicle,"  called  "■'  Chroni- 
.  con  Marlinianum,"  coutaiiiinga  history  ot  the 
empeiors  and  popes  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  tlie  year  1277;  continued  to  the  year  J  28j, 
by  another  hand.  This  chronicle  for  a  Inne 
excited  parlicular  notice,  from  the  circimi- 
, stance  of  its  conlainino;  the  story  of  the  })re- 
tendcd  female  pope  Joan.  The  ic.iriied  world, 
however,  has  long  been  salislled  that  the  tale 
is  supposititious,  and  an  interpolation,  and 
not  the  only  interpolation  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  it.  It  exists  in  the  printed  copies 
which  were  published  at  Basil  in  1559,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp,  with  the  notes  of 
Peter  Suflrid,  in  1574,  in  octavo.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  at  Cologne  in 
folio,  by  order  of  John  Fabricius  Csesar,  a 
regular  canon  of  the  order  of  Premontrc,  from 
3.  very  ancient  nianusctipt,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  author's  time,  in  which 
the  history  of  pope  Joan  is  not  found.  'I'o 
Martin  also  have  been  attributed,  "  Sermo- 
nuin  de Tempore  et  dc  Sanctis,  Lib.ii."  print- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  14  8(5  and  1488  ;  as  well  as  a 
"  Tabula  Martiniana Deere ti  el  Decretahum," 
and  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Things 
worthy  of  notice  at  Rome,"  both  still  in 
manuscript.  Cove's  Hisl.  Lit.  Vol.  II.  sub 
SiBC.  Scftolasl.    Dupin.  Moreri. — M. 

MARTIN,  Raymond,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk  and  oriental  scholar  in  the 
13th  century,  was  a  native  ofSobiratz  iir  Ca- 
talonia, He  entered  into  the  Dominican 
order  at  Barcelona,  and  was  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity who  were  selected,  at  .i  general  chap- 
ter held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1250,  to  study 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  converting  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans.  By  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  these  languages,  he  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  able  orienta- 
lists of  his  time,  and  was  employed  by  .James 
I.  kuig  of  Anagon,  about  the  year  1'264,  in 
examining  and  refuting  the  Talmud.  About 
the  year  li.'68,  he  was  sent  by  the  same  prince 
to  Timis,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  converts 
from  the  Mahometan  faith.  Of  the  success 
which  attended  this  mission  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  particulars.  While  em- 
ployed on  it,  he  is  said  to  have  written  "A 
Coniutation  of  the  Koran,"  and  several  other 
pieces  against  the  Mahometans,  in  the  Arabic 
languaoe.  To  him  also  is  attributed  a  Latin 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  cntilKd,  "  Cnpi- 
i-trum  Judasorum,''  which  is  no  longer  extant. 
His  celebrity,  however,  is  chielly  founded  on 
a  work  entitled,  "  Pugio  Fidei  Christiana?/' 


completed  in  the  year  1278,  in  v.hich  he  dis- 
covers great  knowledge  of  the  books  and 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  combats  them  with 
arguments  drawn  from  tlie  works  of  their  own 
rabbis.  This  work  was  found  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  libiary  of  the  college  de 
Foix  at  'foulouse,  about  the  year  l62(),l)v  M. 
Bosquet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Monlpellier, 
who,  after  copying  some  parts  of  it,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  James  Spieghel,  his  precep- 
tor in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  liberty  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  whole.  From  this 
transcript  M.  de  Maussac,  first  president  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Monlpellier,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  de  Voisin,  who  furnished 
the  learned  notes,  and  was  su]iplied  by  the 
Dominicans  with  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
work  which  could  be  found,  for  the  purpose 
of  collation,  published  it  at  Paris  in  1651, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dominican  order. 
A  new  edition  of  it  ajipeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1GS7,  with  a  learned  introduction  by  Carpzo- 
vius.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first 
of  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the  two 
others  in  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Martin  was 
living  in  the  year  1286,  and  had  been  then 
fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Bmjie.    Mureri.    Nouv.  Did.   H'ul.—M. 

MARTINI,  Martin,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  a  native  of  Trent.  He  was  sent  by  the 
society  to  China,  where  he  made  a  long  re- 
sidence. Returning  to  Europe  in  1651,  he 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  the 
following  works  :  "  De  Bello  Tartaros  inter 
et  Chinenses,"  1654:  "  Sinicas  Historitc 
Decas  prima,  a  Gentis  Origine  ad  Christum 
natum,"  1658  :  it  was  translated  into  French 
by  Pclletier :  "  China  illustrata,"  folio,  a 
geographical  description  of  that  country,  il- 
lustrated by  maps  of  each  province,  and  ac- 
counted the  most  exact  work  on  the  subject 
before  that  of  du  Halde  :  "  A  Relation  of  the 
Number  and  Ouality  of  the  Christians  in 
China."     .Dlureri.  Naiai.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARTINIERE.     See  Bklzkn. 

MARTiNlUS,  Matjuias,  a  learned  Ger- 
man prolestant  divine  and  philolosiist  in  the 
JCth  and  former  part  of  the  17lh  century, 
was  h')rn  at  Freinhagen  in  the  county  of 
Wakkc,  in  the  year  1572.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Herborn,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  iirolicieney  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pisca- 
tor.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to 
the  court  of  Nassau  Dillembourg;  and  in 
15y6,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  of  Herborn.      Jii  the 
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fr)llo\ving  year  he  was  made  recent  of  that 
smiinarv,  and  in  lCO'2  was  cnlni.Ucd  uiih 
the  superintendence  and  instruetions  oftliose 
students  who  were  educated  at  the  puhhc  ex- 
pense. He  was  desirous  ot  l)eiug  emanci- 
pated from  the  (kuics  of  tutor,  ;uul  of  de- 
voting himself  whollv  to  those  of  the  mini- 
sterial office  ;  hut  so  alilv  did  he  accjuit  him- 
self in  the  disehiirge  of  tlie  former,  that  iie 
could  not  obtain  consent  to  his  resignation 
of  tluni.  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  ]>hi- 
lological  lectures,  and  in  initiating  his  pu- 
pils in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages. In  tlie  vear  1607,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague  at  Herborn,  lie  reinoved, 
with  the  members  of  the  college,  to  Siegen, 
and  soon  afterwards  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of  Kndxlen. 
To  this  removal  he  was  partly  inclined,  in 
consequence  of  some  impleasant  disputes  in 
which  he  had  become  involved  with  the  rigid 
Lutherans.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
Embden,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  and 
belovc<l  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  he  was 
oflered  the  rectorship  of  the  college  of 
Bremen,  which  he  accepted,  to  the  no  small 
benefit  of  that  institution.  Under  his  su- 
perintendence it  was  entirely  new-model- 
led, and  not  only  the  ablest  tutors  pro- 
vided in  every  department,  but  all  possible 
encouragement  sjivcn  to  students  by  the  ac- 
commodations with  which  they  were  fur- 
nished by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  so 
that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. In  the  first  of  our  authorities  may  be 
seen  the  names  of  several  very  eminent  n»cn, 
who  were  educated  in  this  school  while  he 
presided  over  it.  In  the  year  I6I8,  Marti- 
iiius  was  one  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent 
bv  the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  synod  of  Dort, 
where  he  avowed  similar  opinions  with  Amy- 
ram,  Dailie,  and  other  French  divines,  on 
the  subject  of  universal  grace,  and  enlisted 
among  the  coml)atants  against  the  supralap- 
sarians.  He  signed,  however,  the  acts  of 
the  synod.  He  died  in  IfiSO,  about  the  age 
of5&.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Memoriale 
Biblicum,"  1603,  octavo;  "  Christiana  et 
Catholica  FitJes,  sive  Symbolum  apostolicum 
explieatum,"  1618,  octavo;  "  Procateehesis, 
&c."  1CI9,  octavo  ;  "  De  Foederis  Naturre  et 
Gratia- Si^naculis,"  16 1  8,  octavo;  "DeDco 
summo  illo  Bono,et  Causa  onmis  Boni,  6cc." 
1616,  octavo;  "  LexDivina  Nalurse,  Gratia^, 
et  Politiie,"  1619,  octavo;  "  De  prompta 
utihum  Rerum  Meditatione,"  1614,  octavo  ; 
"  ilpitomeTheologiie,"  I6l7j  octavo;  "Cad- 
mus Graeco-BhoeniXj"  lG2,i, octavo;  "  Grre- 


cas  LinguT  Fundamcnta,"  1631,  octavo,  and 
a  \arietv  of  controversial  pieces.  I'ut  his 
fame  is  prinei|)ally  built  on  his'  «'  Lexicon 
I'hilologicum,  praecipue  Etymologieum  vt 
Sacrum,  Sec."  in  folio,  the  third  edition  of 
which,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed  in 
1697,  besides  numerous  other  additions,  con- 
tains his  "Cadmus  Graico-Phcenix,"  and 
the  "  Glossary  of  Isidore,  &c."  with  the 
notes  of  .fohn  George  Gr;eviiis.  Of  this  work 
it  is  said  that  Vossins  and  other  learned  men 
have  freely  availed  themselves  without  being 
always  so  lionourable  as  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations.  Fit.  Lex.  Pltilol.  Prcef.  Mo- 
reri.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit. — M. 

MARTYN,  .John,  a  skilful  botanist  and 
learned  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  iCyg. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession  ;  but  an  early  inclination  for 
botanical  pursuits  and  an  attachment  to  li- 
terature prevented  this  design  from  taking  ef- 
fect, lu  1  720  he  translated  from  the  French 
Tourncfort's  history  of  the  plants  gruwinp' 
round  Paris;  and,  metlitating  a  similar  work 
on  those  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
he  made  numerous  pedestrian  excursions  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  counties  round  the 
metropolis.  He  afterwards  extended  his  bo- 
tanical tours,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  augment  his  English  herbarium 
to  1400  specimens.  In  1724  and  17'2J,  he 
read  botanical  lectures  in  I,ondon,  which 
were  so  well  approved,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  sir  Hans  .Sloane  and  Mr.  Sherrard 
to  repeal  them  in  Cambridge.  In  1727,  Mr. 
Martyn  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  body  he  was  aiterwards  very 
serviceable  as  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
resjuhiting  its  library  and  museum.  He  en- 
tered himself  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1730,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  rcsjularly 
with  his  medical  degrees  ;  but  his  marriage, 
and  the  practice  of  the  profession  which  he 
had  for  some  time  followed  in  London,  did 
not  permit  him  to  fullil  his  intention.  He, 
however,  read  lectures  in  botany  and  the- 
materia  medica,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
Cambridge;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  1733,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in 
that  university.  Finding  the  air  of  London 
unsuitable  to  him,  on  account  of  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Chelsea, 
where  he  lived  till  1752',  when  he  retired  to 
Strealham.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
1761,  which  was  conferred  on  his  son  ;  ;ind 
in  gratitude  for  this  favour,  he  presented  to 
the  university  his  botanical  library,  hishortus 
siccus,  many  drawings  of  fungi,  and  sonic 
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other  collections.  He  returned  to  Chelsea  a  Rome,  had  he  not  excused  himself  on  account 
year  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  about  I5i'6, 
January  1768.  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral   of  Grenada, 

.   The   publications     of    professor     Martyn    of  which  he   was  a   canon    and  prior.     The 
were  :  "  Tabulae    synopticae   ad    Methodum    writings  of  Peter  Martyr  were  :  a  relation  in 
Raianum  disposita;,"  folio,   1726:  "  Metho-    Latin  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  dis- 
dus   Flantarum   circa  Cantabrigiam    nasctn-    covery  of  the  new  world,  entitled  "  De  Rebus 
tium,"    12u)o,  1727  ;  this  is  Kay's  catalogue    Oceanicis  et  Orbe  novo,"  quarto:  an  account 
reduced  to  the  order  of  his  system,  with  the    of  his  embassy  into  Egypt,  with  a  description 
addition  of  his  generic  characters,  and  those    of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  en- 
of  other    botanists:     "  Historia    Flantarum    titled  "DeLegationeBabyl(inica:"and  "Epi- 
rariorum  Decades  quinque,"  folio,  1728 — 32;    stolaede  Rebus Hispanicis,"  folio,  containing  a 
a  very   magnificent  work,  designed   to   ex-    history  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  his 
hibit  in  their  natural    size  and  c~olours,  such    time,  from  1488  to  1525.      The  style  of  this 
curious  plants  as  had  not  yet  been  figured  ;  its    writer  is  rude,  but  he   is  esteemed  a  faithful 
expense  prevented  a   further  progress   in  the    and   exact  narrator  of  the   facts   that  came 
woik  :    "    Tournefort's    History    of    Plants    within  his  cognisance.   Tlrahoschi. — A. 
growing  about  Paris,  translated  into  English,        MAKTYH,  Peter,    a  very  distinguished 
with  Additions,"  two  volumes  octavo,  1732  :    character   among  the  early    reformers,    was 
"  Vinnl's  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  translated    desceiukd    frem  a  respectable   family  of  the 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,"  1745 — 46,    name  of  FermigU,  and   born  at  Florence  in 
quarto   and    octavo  ;  the    union  of  classical    the  year  1500.      His    parents  gave   him  the 
learning   with  botanical  science  has  enabled    surname  of  Martyr,  in  honour  of  Peter  the 
him  to  elucidate  many  passages  of  his  author.    Martyr,  a  Milanese  saint,  whose  church  was 
and  the  work   was  greatly  apjilauded  both  at    near  their  house.     Our  Peter  was  initiated  in 
home  and  abroad.      He  also    communicated    the  rudiments  of  learning  at  first  by  his  mo- 
several  papers  upon  botanical  and  other  sub-    ther,  who  v/as  a  woman  of  a  liberal   educa- 
jects  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  printed    tion,  and  so  well  skilled   in    the  Latin  lan- 
in  its  Transactions  ;  and  he  was  concerned  in    guage,    that   she    could   interpret  to  him  the 
an  abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transac-    comedies  of  Terence  from  the  original.    Af- 
tions,  aitd  an  abridgment  of  papers  from  the    terwards  he  was  placed  under  the  instructions 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences    of  a  celebrated  master,   who  taught  the  sous 
at  Paris.     He  translated  some  medical  works,    of  the  first  families  in    the  republic,   among 
and   was   engaged   in   other    literary    plans,    whom  our  young  scholar  distinguished  him- 
Pulteney's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England,    self  by  the   avidity  which   he    discovered  for 

. A.  learning,    his    incessant  application,   and  his 

MARTYR,  (MAR1TRE)  Peter, an  useful  rapid  progress.  When  he  was  sixteen  years 
writer  of  voyages  and  discoveries,  was  born  of  age  he  conceived  an  inclination  for  the 
in  1455,  at  Arona,  on  the  bank  of  Lago  Mag-  monastic  life,  and  took  the  habit  among  the 
('lore  in  Italy,  but  is  generally  named  D'^«-  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  7\ugustine, 
fjA/ejva,  from  a  town  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  at  the  monastery  of  Fiesoli,  near  Florence, 
had  lived  several  years  in  Rome,  when,  in  This  step  was  taken  without  the  consent  of 
1457,  he  accompanied  the  Spanish  ambassa-  his  father,  who,  as  he  was  his  only  son,  thus 
dor  on  his  return  to  Spain,  by  whom  he  was  saw  his  branch  of  the  fannly  becoming  ex- 
presented  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Ilcfol-  tinct ;  and  on  this  account  left  the  bulk  of 
lowed  their  court  in  various  military  cxpedi-  his  property,  at  his  death,  to  an  hospital,  re- 
tions,  till  the  capture  of  Grenada,  after  which  serving  only  a  small  annuity  for  his  son 
he  went  into  holy  orders.  Their  majesties  Peter.  In  this  monastery  he  went  through 
bestowed  several  benefices  upon  him,  and  he  his  course  of  rhetoric,  diligently  reading  at 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  instruct  the  the  same  time  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  in 
young  courtiers  in  belles  lettres.  In  1510  the  year  151()he  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
the  king  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the  of  St.  .Fohn  of  Verdera,  at  Padua,  in  which 
soldan  of  E'lypt,  fbr  the  pjirpose  of  inducing  university  he  studied  philoso]jliy,  and  the 
jiim  to  be  more  favouiable  to  the  Christians;  (htck  language.  J5y  his  proficiency  in  these 
which  commission  he  executed  with  success,  diflcrcnt  branches  ot  science,  he  accpiired  the 
After  his  return  he  was  rewarded  with  more  character  of  the  first  scholar  in  his  order ; 
benefices,  and  also  received  favours  from  pope  and  he  was  as  elo(]ucnt  as  he  was  learned. 
Adrian  VI.    who    would    have  taken  him  to    When  he  arrived  at   the  age  of  twenty-six, 
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lie  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  to  crowded  audiiories,  with 
universal  aj'ii'lause,  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  llitiierto  the  divinity  which 
lie  had  studied  was  chiefly  tliat  of  the  schools; 
hut  now  hcai)plied  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  Scrijilurcs:  and  that  he 
might  understand  the  whole  (if  them  in  their 
original  languages,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hehrew,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Jewish  physician  at  Bologna.  Having  thus 
well  stored  his  mind  with  the.  treasures  of 
sacred  ami  jirofanc  literature,  he  read  lec- 
tures in  philoso])hy,  divinity,  and  on  the 
Greek  languaiie,  in  dilVerenl  liouses  belong- 
ing to  his  order,  still  prosecuting  his  labours 
as  a  preacher,  both  in  public  and  in  the  hails 
of  tl'.e  monasteries.  Being  imanimously  chosen 
abbot  of  Spoleto,  he  retained  that  post  three 
years  ;  during  which  he  reformed  the  college 
and  two  nunneries  de])tndent  on  it,  which 
had  become  scandalouily  relaxed  in  disci- 
pline and  morals,  and  also  bv  his  prudince 
terniinaled  the  factious  quarrels  which  had 
long  divided  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  above  mentioned,  he 
was  ap])ointed  principal  of  the  college  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  Altar,  in  Naples:  a  post  of 
great  dignity,  and  supported  by  ample  reve- 
nues. Here  he  applied  himself  with  increas- 
ed assidiiitv  to  the  study  of  tiie  Scriptures; 
and  having  met  with  the  writings  of  Zuingle 
and  Bucer,  became  fully  sensible  of  many  of 
the  alnises,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
of  tlie  church  of  Kome,  and  began  to  think 
favourably  of  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  hi 
this  disposition  he  was  contirnied  bv  his  con- 
versation with  some  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  at  Naples,  particularly  with  John  X'al- 
des, a  Spanish  lawyer  ;  and  he  delivered  his 
sentiments  very  freely  on  the  necessity  of 
reformation  before  many  persons  of  quality, 
in  private  meetings  at  Naples.  Nay,  he  even 
ventured,  in  one  of  his  public  sermons,  to 
maintain  that  a  particular  text  commonly 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
gave  no  countenance  to  that  opinion.  Jn 
consequence  of  what  he  said  on  ihis  occa- 
sion, a  prohibition  was  issr.ed  out  against  hi^ 
further  leaching  or  preaching  ;  but  herefusecf 
to  obey  it,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  with 
vihom  cardinal  Pole,  and  others  of  his  friends 
at  the  court  of  Home,  who  were  not  unfa- 
vourable to  some  degree  of  reformation, 
made  such  interest,  that  he  was  left  at  liberty 
to  continue  his  former  labours. 

When  Peter  Martyr  had  been  about  three 
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years  at  Naples,  he  was  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous illness  ;  and  upon  his  recovery  from  it, 
the  fathers  of  his  order,  apprehendine  that  tlie 
air  of  the  city  was  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
appointed  him  their  visitor-general.  In  dis- 
chargingthe  duties  of  this  ditlicult  and  delicate 
post,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  firm- 
ness, impartiality,  and  prudence,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  well  disposed,  who  were 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  order,  liut  not 
without  raising  many  enemies  among  the 
profligate  and  relaxed.  He  uas  afterv.  ards 
appointed  prior  of  St.  Fridian's  at  Lucca,  one 
of  the  richest  abbeys  belonging  to  the  regular 
canons.  Here  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
greatest  diligence  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  sound  learning  and  religion,  procuring 
men  of  abilities'  to  instruct  the  younger 
members,  and  personally  watching  over  their 
conduct  and  improvement.  He  also  daily 
read  to  them  some  part  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
in  Greek,  and  examined  them  in  the  same  ; 
and  every  night  before  supperhe  expounded  a 
psalm,  or  someotherporlioiiof  Scripture, hav- 
ing generally  among  his  hearers  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentrv(;f  Lucca.  Lver\-  Sunday, 
likewise,  he  preached  ]niblicly  to  the  jjeople. 
His  srntiments  now  had  gradually  undergone 
a  total  change,  and  he  had  adopted  theopinions- 
of  the  reformers  Irom  popery.  To  lliese  opi- 
nions he  had  in  jirivale  made  several  converts, 
among  whom  were  Tremellius  and  Zanchius; 
and  he  no  longer  concealed  them  in  his  pub- 
lic discourses.  This  IVeedom  of  his  occasioned 
his  enemies  to  raise  against  hiin  the  crv  of 
heresy,  and  he  was  summoned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  before  a  general  meeting  of 
the  order  at  Genoa.  Well  knov\iiig,  liow- 
ever,  what  fate  he  had  to  expect  should  he 
fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  witii- 
drew  privately  from  Lucca,  and  came  to 
Pisa.  Hejt:  h- celebrated  the  Lord's  supper 
according  to  the  ni;.nner  of  the  reliKmed, 
«ith  some  noblemen  who  h.id  renounced  the 
popish  creed  ;  and  wrote  litters  both  to  car- 
dinal Pole  and  to  Lucca  assigning  the  reasons 
for  his  sudden  departure  from  his  monastery, 
and  ex[)licitly  declaring  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments.  From 
Pisa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  met  the 
celeljraied  Bernard  Ocliinus,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  turned  protcslant,  and  dciermined 
to  renounce  his  country  for  conscience  sake. 
Quitting  Florence^  lie  passed  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  without  being  disco- 
vered, and  arrived  safe  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
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frlentlsbip,  by  Buliingtr  and  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  Zurich,  in'the  year  IMS.  As 
the  chiux'hes  in  that  place  were  t'liliv  sup- 
phed  with  pastors,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Basil;  whence,  at  the  reijuest  of  Bueer,  he 
was  invited  to  Strasburii,  where  he  tilled  the 
theological  chair  for  five'years,  andniaintaiu- 
ed  the  utniobt  harmonv  with  that  eminent 
reformer  as  his  colleague  in  the  ministerial 
office.  In  the  year  I5l6,  Peter  Martyr  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Luther,  and  married  a 
nun  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent,  and 
become  a  protcstaut.  In  the  year  1547,  bv 
the  advice  of  archl)ishop  Cranmer,  kino- 
Edward  \'r.  invited  him  into  England,  to- 
gether with  Bueer,  Fagius,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  134().  Soon  after  he 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  this  post,  having 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  suj)per, 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  with  the  Helve- 
tian churches,  he  was  insulted  and  disturbed 
in  his  lectures,  and  by  the  instigation  of  the 
popish  party  the  populace  were  rendered  so 
tumultuous,  that  his  person  was  in  danger, 
and  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  London. 
Proper  measures,  however,  having  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace  at  Oxford,  he  returned 
to  that  place,  and  resumed  the  labours  of  his 
professorship,  being  promoted  by  the  kinsr, 
for  his  better  accommodation  and  security, 
to  a  canonry  of  Christ-church.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  this  university. 

In  this  situation  Peter  Martyr  continued 
faithfully  and  diligently  occupied  in  dissemi- 
nating scriptural  knowledge,  maintainino-  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  heads  of 
the  English  reformation,  and  particularly 
with  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  frequently  re- 
sorted to  his  advice,  till  the  death  of  king- 
Edward,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Marv, 
when  the  kingdom  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  protestants 
were  devoted  to  a  cruel  and  bloody  persecu- 
tion. On  this  event  all  the  foreign  protest- 
ants were  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and 
.as  Peter  Martyr  had  not  come  into  it  of  his 
own  accord,  but  in  consequence  of  an  invi- 
tation from  king  Edward,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  necessary  passport  for  his  departure. 
Having  arrived  on  the  continent,  he  was  ap- 
prised by  his  friends  of  designs  which  were 
formed  against  him  in  the  popish  countries 
through  which  he  had  to  pass;  and  with  their 
assistance  was  enabled  to  escape  the  mis- 
.cliiefs  intended  him,  and  to  reach  Strasbnrp; 


in  safety.  In  this  citv  his  former  friend* 
congratulated  him  on  his  return  to  them,  and 
the  more  warmlv  on  account  of  the  niimi - 
nent  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  ; 
and  the  senate  pa-^sed  a  decree  that  he  should 
he  replaced  in  their  divinity  chair.  Notlong 
alterwards,  tinJiug  that  calumnies  were  pro- 
pagated against  him,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
fering from  the  confession  of  Augsburg  oa- 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  and  that  ob- 
sliuriions  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  way  of 
his  usefulness,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  removing  elsewhere.  While  he  was  thus 
circumstanced,  it  was  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
senate  of  Zurich,  in  1356,  to  fill  their  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  which  was  just  become 
vacant.  Of  this  he  inmiediately  accepted,  and 
removed  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  .lewel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  had  fled  from  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion in  his  native  country.  Ilere  he  spent 
seven  of  the  happiest  vears  of  his  life,  in  high 
reputation  as  a  professor  and  minister, 
greatly  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
in  intimate  friendship  with  Bullinger  and 
other  learned  men.  In  the  year  1557,  he 
was  invited  to  become  successor  to  count 
Martincnghi,  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  at 
Geneva;  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate 
and  ministers  of  Zurich  to  decline  that  ofler. 
L^pon  the  accession,  likewise,  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  in 
this  country,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  professorship  at  Oxford ;  but  with- 
out success.  In  15(»1,  he  received  letters 
from  the  queen-mother  of  France,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  other  peers- 
of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  Reza  and  .the 
rest  of  the  French  protestant  ministers,  *fe~ 
questing  him  to  attend  and  assist  at  the  fa- 
mous conference  at  Poissv;  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  skill  in  disputation,  by  the 
temper  and  prudence  with  which  he  conducted 
hmiself,  and  by  the  liberalit\'  and  force  which, 
he  pleaded  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  test  of  truth  as  well  as  rule  of  life.  He 
died  at  Zurich  in  1562,  soon  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  sixtv-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence 
of  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  value  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  protestant  writers  bestow  the 
highest  eulogiums,  and  the  liberal  catholic 
critics  have  done  considerable  justice  to  bis 
merits.  Dupin,  in  particular,  is  warm  in 
the    commendation    which   he  bestows    on, 
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on  many  of  his  works,  observing  that,  with 
the  excc|ition  of  what  he  advances  in  favour 
of  novel   opinions,   they  arc  excellent ;   that 
in  his  discussions  of  moral  suhjeets  he  lays 
down  very  solid  principles,  and  displays  great 
prudence  and  learning  ;  that   his  Theses   are 
very  judicious,  and  his  Sermons  eloquent  and 
full  of  good  maxims.    Speaking  of  hisCom- 
meiuancs  he  says,  that  "  they  arc  well  writ- 
ten, and  there  is  no  want  of  learning  in  them  ; 
but  the  author  frequently  deviates  from   his 
sidjjcct  to  enter  into  digressions  upon  contro- 
versy, and  other  points  of  doctrine  ;  which, 
however,  he  handles  learnedly,  and  after  a 
manner  which  may  please  the  reader.     Of  the 
first   reformers,    no   one  wrote   better   than 
Peter  Martyr,  excepting   Calvin.      He  sur- 
passed Calvin  in  erudition  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages.     He   was   well  versed   in   the 
fathers,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 
He  had  more  moderation  and  sweetness  than 
any  of  the  other  protestaiits,   not  only  in  his 
expressions,    but    also   in    his    sentiments." 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Expositio  Symboli 
Apostolici ;"    <' Dc  Coena   Domini   Quxsti- 
ones  ;"    •'  Connnentarius   in   I'riorem    Pauli 
Epistolam    ad    Corinthos,"    folio;    "Com- 
ment, in  Epist.  Pauli   ad    Romanos,"  folio  ; 
"  Defensio  Doctrina;  veteris  et  apostolic;c  de 
«acrosaneto  Eucharistiaj  Sacramento,  adver- 
susStepbani  Gardineri  Librum,"  folio  ;  "De- 
fensio eontri  Hiehardi  Smvthaei   Angli  F.ib. 
ii.   de  Coelihatu  Sacerdotum  et  Votis  nionas- 
ticis  ;"  "  Connnent.  in  Lib.  Judieum,"  folio  ; 
"  Dialogus  contra  Brentii  Librum  de   perso- 
nali  Unione  Natnrarum  iluarumin  Christo  ;" 
and  he  left  behind  liini,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
"  Commentaries'  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  some  of  the 
minor  prophets,   which  were  piiblishtd  after 
his  death  ;  as  was  also  a  work  entitled  "  Pe- 
tri Martyris  \'crniillii  See.  Loci  Comnnines," 
in   folio,  consisting  of    selections  from    his 
works,  digested  into  an  uniform  treatise,  and 
systematically  arranged,  after  a  similar  man- 
ner with  Calvin's  "  Institutions,"   Mclcliwr. 
ytdum.  V'iI.TIkuI.  ExUr.    Lmidi's  HUt.de  la 
Lit.  de  I' Italic,  vol.  IF.  Liv.  xi.  ylii.  ii.  Du- 
piii.  ^loreri. — M. 

MAKVF.LL,  Andiikw,  a  witlv  writer  and 
incorruptible  patriot,  was  born  in  Ifi-JO,  at 
Kingsion-upon-IJull.  His  father,  the  rev. 
Andrew  Mavvell,  was  master  of  the  public 
grannnar  school,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
church  in  that  town  j  a  learned  and  pious  man 


and  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England, 
though  not  zealous   for   its  ritual.     Young' 
Andrew    was    sent    to    Cambridge    at    the 
expense  of  the   corporation   of    Hull,   and 
was   entered   student   of  Trinity   college   in 
IG35.     His  quick    parts  and   rapid   progress 
in  learning  rendered  him  a  tempting  object 
for   the  arts   of  the  Jesuit   emissaries,   then 
lurking  aliout   the  universities,  and  they  so 
far  succeeded  in  their  proselyting  attempts  as 
to  inveigle  him  to  London,  where  he   was 
found  by   his  father  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 
Paternal   authority  and   argument  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  college;  and  this  half-con- 
version seems  to  have  left  upon  his  mind  only 
a  rooted  aversion  to  poperv,  and  a  strong  im- 
pression of  its  dangerous  character.    On  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  Humher  in  1640,  betook  possession  of 
his  small  inheritance;  a  circumstance  that  was 
probably   the    cause   of  tomc  inattention  to 
his  academical   duties.     Prom  the  records  of 
Trinity  college,    it    appears,  that  in    16H, 
Marvell  witli  some  others  w-as  excluded  from 
its    benefits  on  account  of  non-attendance. 
Possibly  he  might  then  have  begun  the  course 
of  travels  which  we   find  he  pursued  through 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  wliicli  doubt-, 
less  contributed  to  that  enlargement  of  mind 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  mere  party 
writers  of  the  time.     His  propensity  to  ridi- 
cule   was  displayed  by  a   humorous    thouiiU 
carelessly-written  satire  upon  one  Flecknoe, 
a!i  English    priest  and   poetaster  at   Pome  ; 
and  in  a  burlesque  poem  addressed  to  an  ab- 
bot de  iManiban  at  I'aris,  a  pretender  to  for- 
tune-telling.    Of  his  residence  and  employ- 
ment lor  many  subsequent   years,  wc    havg 
very  little  information.     From  a  letter  of  his 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  in  1053,  it  appears 
that  he  was  engaged  by  the  protector  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  a  Air.  Dutton,  who 
was    lodged   with  Mr.   Oxcnbridge  at  Eton. 
According  to  his  own  express  declaration,  hu 
"  never  had  any,  not  the  remotest,  relation  to 
public    matters,    till    the   year  1657,    when 
(says  he)  I  entered  into  an  emplovnienl,   for 
which   1   was  not  altogether  iniproj)er,  and 
which  I  consiilcrcd  to  be  the  most    innoeenL 
and   inoflcnsive  towards  his  majesty's  aflairs 
ol   any  in  that  usurped  and  irrcirular  govern-: 
ment."       Tiiis,   doubtless,    alluded  "to    the- 
post  of  assistant  to  Milton  in  his  otlicc  of, 
Latin  secretary,  which  he  held  till  the  deatli    . 
of  Cromwell.      If  some  of  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  hist  ediiion  of  his  work^ 
be  genuine,  he  was  a  greater  panegyrist   of 
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that  usurper  than  might  be  wished  ;  but  the 
vigour  with  which  Croniweli  ruled  contending 
factions,  and  the  honour  acquired  I))'  the  na- 
tion under  his  government,  secni  to  have 
dazzled  men  of  undoubted  patriotism. 

In  the  parliament  cf  I6d0,  Marvell  sat  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Hull  ;  and  his  services  were  so  acceptable, 
that  he  was  continued  in  the  same  important 
trust  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  probably 
one  of  the  last  uho  received  a  pension  imm 
the  place  he  served,  which  lie  fully  earned  by 
the  diligence,  firmness,  and  inviolable  inte- 
grity with  which  he  discharged  his  duty.  Of 
all  men  in  his  station,  he  is  the  person  who 
would  be  selected  as  an  examjile  of  the  ge- 
nuine independence  produced  by  the  philoso- 
phical limitation  of  wants  and  desires,  fie 
was  not  to  be  purchased,  because  he  wanted 
nothing  that  money  could  buy,  and  held  cheap 
all  titular  honours  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  conscrence,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  virtuous.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  reign  he  probably  thought  the  parlia- 
iiK^ntary  business  of  inferior  consequence; 
since  we  find  him  absent  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many between  1661  and  1653,  upon  s\  hat  ac- 
count, we  are  not  informed;  and  not  long 
after  his  return,  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  lord  C;j,rlisle,  appointed  ambassador  ex- 
traordinai7  to  the  northern  courts,  to  accom- 
pany hun  a^  his  secretary.  It  was  not  till 
the  parliament  of  October  1665  that,  from 
his  letters  to  his  constituents,  his  attendance 
seems  to  have  been  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted. From  that  period  to  1674  he  made 
a  regular  report  of  the  proceedings  cf  both 
houses  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Hull. 
The  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  measures,  which  marked 
the  unprincipled  reign  of  Charles  H.  neces- 
sarily threw  a  man  of  Marvell's character  into 
opposition;  and  his  whole  efforts  in  and  out 
of  parliament  were  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  rarely 
spoke  in  the  house,  but  his  influence  over  the 
members  of  both  houses  was  considerable. 
The  pairiotic  earl  of  Devonshire  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  prince  Rupert 
often  privately  visited  him  and  took  his  ad- 
vice -f  insomuch  that  when  he  gave  a  vote  on 
the  popular  side,  it  was  commonly  said  by  the 
(Courtiers  '*  that  he  had  been  with  his  tutor." 

By  his  writings  Marvell  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause  he 
espoused,  which  had  in  general  been  defended 


rather  by  serious  a'reumcnt  than  by  ridicule. 
He  occasionally  threw  out  a  nuniljcr   of  \v>- 
etical  effusions  of   the  humorous  and   satiri- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  did  not  spare   m.ijcsiv 
itself.     These  are  careless  and  loose  in   their 
composition,  and  frequently  pass  the  bounds 
of  decorum  ;   but   they,  were  well   calculated 
for  eifect  as  party   pieces,  and   became  very 
p-^ipular.      He  exercised  his  wit  still  more  co- 
piously  in   prose.     In  167-,  Dr.  Sam.  Par- 
ker, afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  flaming 
and  intolerant  high  churchman,  published  a 
woik   of    bishop    Bramhall's,    to    which   he 
added  a  preface  of  his  own,  maintaining  the 
most   extravagant    ])ositions  concerninsi'   the 
rights  of  sovereions  over  the   consciences  of 
their  subjects.     This  piece  Marvell  attacked 
in  the  same  year  in  a  work  which  he  entitled 
"  The  Hehcarsal  Transprosed."  With  a  pro- 
fusion   of  witty  sarcasm,  it  contains  much 
solid  argument,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  ablest  exposures  of  the  maxims  of  religi- 
ous  tyranny.     l\irker  wrote  an    answer,  to 
whichMirvell  replied;  and  the  reverend  cham- 
pion did  not  choose  to  carry  the  controversy 
further.     Of    the   estimation   in    which    the 
"  Rehearsal  Transprosed''  was  held,  an  evi- 
dence appears  in  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
where,  remarking  on  the  neglect  into  which 
answers  to    books    soon   fall,    he   observes, 
"  There  is   indeed  an  exception,  when   any- 
great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  w  bile  to  ex- 
pose a  i'oolish  piece  ;  so  we  still   read   Mar- 
vell's answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure,  though 
the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago."   The 
opinion  of  such  a  writer  may  also  serve   to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  Marvell's   wit. 
He   wrote    other  works  in   controversy  ;    of 
whicli  were  "  Mr.  Smirke  ;  or  the  Divine  in 
Mode,"  with  its  continuation  ;  '•'  An  Histo- 
rical   Essay    on   General     Councils,     &c.;" 
"  A  Seasonable  Question,    and    an    Uselul 
Answer  ;"  and  "  A  Seasonable  Argument  to 
the  Grand  Juries  of  England  to  petition  for  a 
new  Parliament,"      His  last   work  was  "  An 
Account  of  the  Grow  th  of  Popery  and  Arbi- 
trary  Government  in  England,"  printed   in 
1678.     This   gave   so    much   ofleiicc    to  the 
ruling  powers,  that  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  offering  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  author 
of  it,  which  Seems  to  have  produced  no  effect. 
Notwithstanding  the  acrimony  with  which 
Marvell  opposed  the  court  and  its   plans,  his 
character  as  a  man  of  wit  ingratiated  him  with 
the  mirth-loving   monarch,  and  his  powers 
as  a  writer  made  the  ministry  extremely  de- 
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sirous  'it"  silcnciiic  or  gaining  liim  over.  To 
this  purpose  a  remarkable  anecdote  is  related. 
One  inorning,  after  he  had  been  familiarly  en- 
tertained the  preceding  evening  by  his  majesty, 
the  door  ot  his  apartment,  up  two  pair  ot" 
stairs  in  a  court  in  tlie  Strand,  was  suddenly 
opened  by  lord-treasurer  Danby.  Marvell, 
who  was  writing  at  his  table,  was  surprised, 
and  asked  his  lordship  It"  he  h.ad  not  mistaken 
his  way.  "  No  1  (replied  the  ouitier,)  now 
I  have  found  Mr.  ^larvell ;"  and  lie  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  was  sent  from  his  majesty,  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  him. 
Alarvcll  first  jestingly  replieil  that  it  was  not 
in  the  kind's  power  to  serve  him  ;  but  when 
the  minister  proceeded  with  great  seriousness 
to  speak  of  his  majesty's  esteem  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  actually  made  him  an  ofi"er 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  with  promises  of  fu- 
ture favours,  the  patriot  with  eijual  serious- 
ness asserted  his  independence,  and  rejected 
the  bribe.  It  is  added,  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lord-treasurer,  he  sent  to  a  friend 
for  the  loan  of  a  guinea  !  The  poet  Mason, 
who  has  made  Marvell  the  hero  of  bis  "Ode 
to  Independence,"  thus  alludes  to  liis  incor- 
ruptible integrity  : 

In  awful  poverty  his  honest  Muse 

Walks  forth   vindictive  through   a   venal 
land  ; 
In  vain  Corruption  sheds  her  golden  dews. 
In  vain  Opjiression  lifts  her  iron  hand  : 
He  scorns  them  both,  and  arm'd  with  truth 
alone, 
Bids  Lust  and  Folly  tremble  on  the  throne. 

His  life  was  more  than  once  threatened  bv 
his  irrigated  enemies;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  August.  1678,  has  been  attributed  to 
poison,  though  no  cir(?umstance  is  mentioned 
to  render  the  suspicion  credible.  He  was 
buried  in  the  ch;uch  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields  ;  and  the  corporation  of  Hull,  in  gra- 
titude for  liis  lonj  and  fiithfu!  services,  voted 
a  sum  of  money  to  defray  his  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
i'eu  years  afterwards  a  highly  laudatory  epi- 
taph was  composed  for  him,  which  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  rector  would  not  suffer  to  be  in- 
scribed ')n  his  tomb,  though  the  writer  had 
carefully  avoided  every  party  sentiment. 

Marvell  was  a  dark-eoniplexiontd  man, 
with  an  expressive  countenance,  silent  and  rc- 
per\'ed  among  strangers,  but  lively  and  fnce- 
tious  in  the  company  of  his  intimates.  Mis 
early  poems  express  a  fondness  for  the  charms 


of  rural  nature,  and  much  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment ;  they  are  ingenious  and  full  of  fancy, 
after  the  manner  of  Cowlev  and  his  colempo- 
raries.  Ills  works  were  published  in  two  vo- 
li.mies  12mo.  1  7-C,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  with  hislife 
prefixed.  A  much  morecomplete  edition  of  his 
ver-e  and  prose  was  given  by  captain  Edward 
Thompson  in  three  volumes  'Ito.  1  776,  with  a 
new  life  of  the  author.  In  this  edition  several 
compositions  coinmonlv  attributed  to  other 
writers  are  given  to  Marvell,  from  the  ineom- 
pelent  evidence  of  being  found  in  a  manu- 
script book  partly  of  his  hand-writing. 
Cooke's  and  Thompson's  Lives  of  A.  Mar- 
vell.—A. 

MARULLUS,  Michael  Tarchaniotes, 
a   learned   modern  Gree»k,    w'as   a   native  of 
Constantinople,  which  citv  he  abandoned  at 
its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  retired 
to  Italy.    He  bore  arms  in  that  countrv  under 
Nicholas  lialla  another  Creek;  but  was  at  the 
same  time  a  votary  of  polite  literature.     Not 
contented  with  the  reputation  to   be  acquired 
bv  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Latin  with  so  much  success  as  to 
become  a  poet  in  it  of  no  mean    rank.     He 
had  several  patrons  amongthe  Itali;in  princes, 
and  was  for  some  time   liberalK'  entertained 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  he  was  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  and  did  not   remain  long  in 
one  place.     lie  married  the  learned  Alexan- 
dra Scala   of  Florence,  which  circumstance 
involved  hiin  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Politian, 
who  was  an   admirer  of  hers.     He  had  also 
controversies    with    others   of    the     learned, 
which  he  brought  ujion  himself  by  his  cen- 
sures of  the  ancient  Laiin  poets,  and  his  high, 
notions  of  his   own  merits.     Marullus   un- 
fortunately lost  his  life  in  1500  while  attempt- 
ing U)  ride  across    the  little   river    Ceeina  in 
Tuscany.     His  Latin  poems  consist  of  four 
books  of  Epigrams  ami  fourof  Hvnms,  with 
a  fragment  of  a  poem  on    the   Educauon    of 
Princes.     Thev  were   published    collectively 
at  Paris  in  15-29,  Svo.  and  156l,   I'Jmo.  and 
likewise  in  other  |)laces.     Concerning  their 
merit,    ve;y   different    opinions    have    been 
given  :  on   the  whole,  it  seems  that  they  arc 
not  void  of  elegance  and  ingenuitv,  but  can- 
net  eiaiin  a  place  among  the  best    composi- 
tions of  the  kind.    He  was  reckoned  a  happy 
imitator   of  the   style  of  Lucretius,  a    poet 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  his  admira- 
tion among  the  ancients,  and  of  whom   he 
gave   an   edition.     He  is  also  eharged   with 
having   imbibed    his   spirit  of  inipietv,    and 
indeed  some  of  his  verses  have  much  more 
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tlie  cbaractcr  of  pasjanism  than  of  chrislianity. 
Lil.  Gyrald.     Baillet.     Buyle.—A. 

MARY  I.,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was 
born  in  1516.      In  her  infancy  she  was  be- 
trothed first  to   the  dauphin  of  France,  and 
next  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  af- 
terwards contracted  to   the  duke  of  Orleans. 
None  of  these  alliances,  however,  took  place; 
and  after  her  mblher's  divorce  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession   to  the  crown  as 
illegitimate.  When  the  succession  was  finally 
settled  in  1344,  she  was  restored  to  her  right, 
though    her   illegitimacy    was   not    reversed. 
Bred  up  by  her  mother  in  a  zealous  adhe- 
rence to  the   Roman  catholic  faith,  she  had 
reluctantly  subscribed  to  her  father's  supre- 
macy on  his  breach  with   the  papal  see  ;  and 
when,  upon  the  accession  of  her  ijrother  Ed- 
ward  VI.,    the   reformation   was   introduced 
into  the  English  church,  she  refused,  though 
strongly  ^irged  and  menaced,  to  comply  with 
the  new  worship,  and  obtained  a  temporary 
connivance  through  the  interference  of  her 
kinsman   the   en)peror.     As  intolerance  was 
no  less  the  character  of  the  new  than  it  had 
been  of  the  ancient  religion,  Mary  was  a^ain 
molested ;    her   chaplains   were   thrown  into 
prison,  urgent  remonstrances  were  made  to 
her  without  shaking  her  firmness,  and  finally, 
her  brother  was   with  great  difficulty  persua- 
ded still  to  indulge   her    in  her  nonconfor- 
mity. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1553,  the  at- 
tempt to  exclude  both  Alary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  crown  by  setting  up  Jane  Grey  was 
made,  the  failure  of  which  is  related  under 
the  articles  Dudley  and  Grey.  Mary,  by  the 
loyalty  of  her  subjects,  was  without  a  contest 
placed  upon  the  throne,  and  her  title  was 
imiversally  recognised.  Alth.ough  such  an 
unanimity  might  naturally  have  warmed  her 
heart  towards  her  people,  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  past  ill  usage,  and  a  passionate  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  the  prevalent  sentiments  with  which  she 
came  to  power,  and  which  influenced  her  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  Her  temper  was  sour  and 
gloomy,  and  she  inherited  the  wilfulness  and 
despotic  huniourof  her  father,  with  the  stately 
reserve  of  her  Spanish  ancestry.  One  of  the 
first  measures  was  the  reinstatement  of  those 
bishops  who  in  the  late  reign  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  sees  for  their  adiiereiice  to 
popery ;  at  the  Fame  time  Cranmer  was  pro- 
secuted for  high  treason,  and  several  pro- 
testant    bishops    were  thrown   into   prison. 


The  marriage  of  the  queen,  now  of  the  ma- 
ture   age   of  37,    was  an    important  subject 
of  deliberation  ;   and  it  was   at  length   con- 
cluded in  her  council   to  accept  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  archduke  Philip,  sou  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  \  .,  who  was  now  a  widower. 
In  the  mean  time  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  catholic  worship  took  place  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  clergv  who  refused 
to  conqily  with  it  were   ejected    i'rom   their 
cures.    This  sudden  change,  with  the  general 
dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  Spanish  match, 
occasioned  many  discontents,    which  broke 
out  into  an  insurrection  under  Carew  in  De- 
vonshire, and  Wyatt  in  Kent.     Tliey  were 
both  suppressed,  and  only  served  as  pretexts 
for  new  severities.     The  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  her 
sister  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  their  mo- 
thers and  her  known  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower ;    and    the    amiable   and    unfortunate 
.Tane  Grev,  with  her  husband  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, whose   lives   had   hitherto   been   spared, 
were  executed.     Elizabeth  was  soon  released 
upon    proof  of  her  innocence  ;  but  she  was 
several  times  afterwards  brought   into  great 
danger  on  account  of  her  opinions,  and  it 
required  all   her  prudence  to  escape  from  the 
snares  which  were  laid  for  her.     Philip,  who 
had  long  been  impatiently  expected   bv  the 
queen,  arrived  in  England  in  July  1554,  and 
the  nuptials  were   consummated.      He   was 
eleven   years    younger   than   Mary,    and   by 
temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover,  even 
had  a  more  suitable  partner  claimed  his  affec- 
tions.      His  ruling    passion   was   ambition, 
which,  notwithstanding  all   the  prudent   li- 
mitations of  his  power  made  by  the  English 
parliament,  his  fond  consort  was  resolved  to 
gi'atify.     She  was,  however,  less  successful 
in  this  point  than  in  her  favourite  wish  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which 
was  effected   in   great  form  by  means  of  the 
legate,  cardinal  Pole.     The   sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics   were   renewed,    and  it  was 
soon   resolved   in  council   to  put  them  into 
full  execution.     The  shocking  scenes  of  cru- 
elly which  followed   this  determination  have 
stamped  the  peculiar  character  of  this  reign, 
and    indelibly  fixed   upon   the  sovereign  the 
hateful   epithet   of  bloody  queen   Mar\'.      A 
disa])pointnient  in  a  sujiposed  pregnancy  had 
first  agoravatcd  her  natural   fn-ti'ulness ;  her 
husband's  coldness  ami  the  jealriusics  and  dis- 
contents ot   her  subjects  added  to  her  unhap- 
pincss  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tlic 
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period  of  her  short  rule  w xs  more  afflicti ve    lQ<^-2,   w.is  daughter  of  the  riuke  of  York, 
to  hers'-lt  or  (lisdatioiis  to 'he  luiUon.  af'tcr.varcis   kinp  J^mcs   U.,   bv  Ann  Hyd>:, 

Altl:i)nol)  the   k-gal',;   I'olc  disapproved   of    She  was  iii.ir:  i<  J  in   I'i77  lo  William  {)rmcr 
the  scviMiiy  of  persecution ,  the  arguiiieius  ol'    ot  Orr.r.ge,  and  resided  in  Holla. id  with  him 
Gardiner  and  olliers  in   its   tavom    v\cre   so     lill  J66y.    The  revolution  being  then  effected 
cojiforniable  lo  the  queen's  disposition,  that     "hich  detlironed  her fatlier,  she  was  declared 
the  flames  soon  beeran  to  he  kiiuiled  in  the    joitit-possessor  of  the  crown  with  her  Ims- 
inctropulis  and  other  parts  of  the  kiugdoni,    band  king  William,  on  whom  all  the  admi- 
and  protestanis  of  the  most  revered  character    iiislraiion  of  the  government  devolved.   This 
were   cilled  upon  to  seal   their  faith   at  the    subordinate  condition   cost  I'.er  no  sacrifice, 
stake.     Without  entering  into  the  particulars    as  a  profound  respect  for  and  cordial  attach 
of  these  dettstabieeru'l  tics  (instances  of  which     ment  to  her  consort  were  her  ruling  affections, 
may  be  foimd  under  the  articles  of  several  of    and  the  duty  of  a  faithfui  and   obedient  wife 
the  principal  suflerers)  it  is  enough  to  observe,     vas  her  leading  principle  of  action.    She  was 
that,  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,     sincerely  devoted  to  the  protestant  religion  in 
277  persons  were  comnsitted  to  the  (lames,  in-    which  she  had  been  bred,  and   performed  all 
eluding  prelates,  private  clergymen,  laymen  of    its  injunctions  v.ith   arcai  pinictuality.      la 
all  ranks,  women,  and  even cnildren  :  nor  does     Ifipo,   wlien    Wiliiain  was   called    to  oppose 
itappear  that  either  shame  or  conipassion  ever    James   in   Ireland,  Mary  was  invested   with 
touched  the  soul  of  the  regal  bigot.    The  sin-     the  administration  during  hi*  absence.     The 
ceritv  of  her  zeal,  indeed,  could  not  be  doubt-    violent  contention  of  parties  and  the  critical 
ed,  for  she  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  of    state  of  public    afl'airs    rendered    this  a  very 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  restitution  of  the    difilcult  trust ;  she,  howe\er,  acquitted  her- 
goods   of  the  church  ;   and  to  remonstrances     self  of  it  with  equal   prudence  and  fortitude. 
on  this  head  she  replied,  "  that  she  preferred    She  had  the  same  functions  to  perform  in  his 
the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  king-    subsequent   absences    on    the   continent,    in 
doms  as   England."      She  had,   indeed,   no    some  of  which   the   nation  was  in  circum- 
scruple  in   indemnifying  herse'f  by  those  ar-    stances  of  imminent  danger  j  but  she  always 
bitrary  exactions   on   the   properties  of    her    acted  with  spirit  and  vigour  adequate  to  tht 
subjects  which  had  been  practised  by  her  fa-    occasion.   Burnet  asserts  that  the  king  always 
ther,  and  the  whole  policy  of  her  reign  was     left  to  her  the  disposal  of  the  clerical  dignities 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  despotism.  in   the  kingdom,  which  she  generally  lilleJ 

In  order  to  gratify  Philip,  who  threatened    with  well-chosen  subjects,     'i'he  unfriendh' 
her  with  total  desertion  should  his  requisition     terms   on   which    she  lived    with    her   sister 
be  refused,  she  warmly  promoted  a  war  with    Anne,  afterwards  queen,  were  owing  to  po- 
France  in  conjunction  with  him,  though  con-     litical  jealousies,  and  the  blind  attachment  of 
trary  to  the  terms  of  the  marriage  articles  anil    the  latter  to  her  favourites ;  for  the  equani- 
the  manifest  interests  of  the  Knjilish  nation,     mity  of  Marv,  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
This  was  dccUired  in  Ijoj,  and  me  assistance     the  siqierior  cliaracter,  would  have  precluded 
of  the  English  troops  contributed  to  the  vie-     any  private  orpcisonal  quarrel  between  thein. 
tory  over  the   French  at  St.  Ouintin.     This    This  estimable  sovereign   died  of  the  small- 
success  was,  however,  greatly  overbalanced    j)o,x  at  Kensington  in  lo93,  in  the  thirty-third 
with  respect  to  Kngland  by  the  loss  of  Calais,    year  of  her  age,  to  the  deep  alTliction  of  her 
taken  bv  the  dukeof  (Juise  in  the  winier  of    husband,  and  the  generHl  reirret  of  the  nation. 
1558,  alter  it  had  been  above  200  yeais  in  the     She   possessed   a   solid   understanding,  and  a 
possession  t>f  that  power.     Tiie  disgi.icc  sunk    njild   and   serene  temper;    was    a  friend    ut 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Marv,  who  w  as  atrcidv    learning  and  the  arts,  and  a  pattern  of  \  irtue 
in  a  declining  Slate  of  health  from  a  dropsical    and  religion.    She  underwent  much  reproach 
complaint:  anxieties  of  various  kinds  |)reytd    from  the  ncnjunng  clergy  and  Jacobites  for 
Upon  her;  and  she  expired  in  November  lj5S,    consenting  to  mount  a  throne  made  vacant 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  ai.d  sixth    by  the  deposition  of  her  father  ;  but  .imbilion 
of  her  reign.    With  her  expired  the  dominion    seems  to  have  luid  no  share  in  her  motives, 
of  popery  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  never    and  she  onlv  complied   with   the  will  of  her 
able  to  overcome  the  horror  and  detestation    husband  and  the  voice  of  the  nation.   '  Bur- 
her  cruelties   had  inspired.     Hume's  History    net.     Smollelt. — A. 
uf  England. — A.  MARY,   queen  of  Scotland,   daughter  of 

MARY  l\,,   queen  of  England,  born  in    James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  was  born  in 
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Dt-cenibcr  1542,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  her  father,  who  left  no  other  issue. 
After  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  made  hy 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  contract  her  to 
his  son  Edward,  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
Scots  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin  son  of 
Honrv'  II.  of  France,  and  in  her  si.xth  year 
she  was  sent  into  that  country  for  education. 
She  displayed  on  advancing  to  maturity  a  de- 
gree of  personal  beauty  which  was  the  admi- 
ration of  a  gay  and  gaiant  court.  Her  men- 
tal qualifications  were  scarcely  inferii;r.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  age,  with  re- 
spect to  females  of  high  rank,  she  was  instruct- 
ed in  classical  literature,  and  was  able  both  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  with  fluency.  Brantcme 
affirms  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
she  pronounced  at  the  Louvre,  before  the 
'king  and  the  whule  court,  a  Latin  oration  of 
her  own  composition,  against  the  vulgar  ojii- 
nion  that  women  ought  not  to  be  taught  letters 
and  the  liberal  arts.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  poetry,  and  composed  French  verses 
which  obtained  applause,  at  least  from  the 
courtiers.  When  she  had  coinpleted  her  fif- 
teenth vear  the  negotiations  ibr  her  marriage 
were  entered  upon.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
French  court  to  obtain  by  this  union  that 
ascendancy  over  Scotland,  which  the  prudent 
jealousy  of  the  Scots  attempted  to  guard 
against.  The  articles  of  the  latter  for  se- 
curitif'  the  independence  of  their  country 
Mcre  openly  acceded  to;  but  with  the  charac- 
teristic periidy  of  the  times,  the  young  queen 
was  persuaded  to  sign  three  private  deeds,  by 
which  she  niade  over,  in  case  of  failure  of 
issue,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a  free  gift 
to  the  crown  of  France.  If  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  the  authority  of  her  uncles 
the  Guises,  be  thought  sufficiently  to  excuse 
her  in  performing  such  an  act,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a  violation  of  her  faith  as  a 
sovereign,  and  such  a  preference  of  a  foreign 
interest  to  that  of  her  own  country,  was  a 
most  inauspicious  omen  of  her  future  go- 
vernment. 

Her  nuptials  with  the  dauphin  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  in  1j38,  and  her 
husband  received  the  crown  inatrniionlal  of 
Scotland.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  of  England,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, Wary  was  urged  lo  put  in  her  claim 
to  that  crown,  on  the  plea  of  Elizabeth's  il- 
legitimacy, and  she  and  the  dauphin  openly 
assumtd  the  title  and  arms  ot  king  and  (jucen 
of  England;  a  fatal  step,  which  entailed 
upon  her  the  perpetual  hatred  of  her  rival 


queen,  and  was  a  principal  cause  of  all  her 
misfortunes  !  In  1559  the  untimely  death  of 
Henry  II.  raised  his  son  Francis  II.  to  the;- 
throne  of  France,  and  conferred  upon  Mary 
the  crown  of  a  queen-consort  of  that  power- 
ful kingdom.  Her  mother,  the  queen-dow- 
ager of  Scotland,  who  had  acted  as  regent, 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  that  country 
was  involved  in  a  war  between  the  protestaats 
supported  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  ca- 
tholics aided  by  France.  A  jieace  between 
England  and  France  succeeded  her  death,  by 
an  article  of  which,  Francis  and  Mary  weui 
bound  to  recognise  Elizabeth's  title  to  the 
English  crown,  ai>d  renounce  their  own.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  year  Francis  died,  leaving 
Mary  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  tor  the  loss 
of  that  influence  which  she  possessed  as  his 
queen.  She  was  slighted  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  buried  her 
chagrin  in  a  retirement  at  Rheims.  She  had, 
however,  a  kingdom  of  her  own  to  which 
duly  called  her ;  and  her  subjects  of  both 
parties  concurred  in  inviting  her  to  come  to 
it.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  comply  with  this 
invitation.  The  contrast  between  a  fine 
country,  and  a  splendid  and  civilized  court, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all  her  past 
pleasure,  and  a  rude  northern  clime,  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  whom  she  regarded  as  tur- 
bulent savages,  was  terrifying  to  her  ima- 
gination. When  at  length  she  embarked,  she 
bade  farewel  with  many  sighs  to  the  beloved 
land  which  had  so  long  fostered  her,  and 
would  not  quit  the  deck  till  its  coasts  were 
quite  out  of  view.  She  arrived  in  Scotland 
in  August,  1561,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirteen  years. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  unfortunate 
queen  has  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  mass 
of  controversy,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  discuss  it  critically  ui  the  compass 
to  which  we  are  limited.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  concise  narrative  of  undis- 
puted facts,  taking  for  our  guide  that  historian 
who  seems  to  have  been  least  warped  by  na- 
tional or  party  prejudices. 

At  the  queen's  arrival,  the  protcstant  cause 
in  Scotland  was  espoused  by  the  majoriiv  of 
the  people,  but  had  obtained  no  settled  esta- 
blisliment  ;  and  its  votaries  were  full  of  sus- 
picions of  the  machinations  of  the  popish 
party,  supported  by  the  court  of  France,  and 
by  the  secret  attachment  of  Mary  herself, 
who  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. The  protestant  leaders,  and  especially 
the  clergy,  looked  theiefore  to  Eliziibeih  as  the 
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great  pvotccircss  of  ilicir  sect,  and  were  in 
liAbits  of  confiileiitial  correspondence  with 
her  ministers.  Tliat  queen  took  evcrv  occa- 
sion to  undermine  the  iniluenec  of  Mary 
and  involve  her  in  dilficulties,  not  onlv  on 
account  of  the  Seoltisli  <]iiecTi's  predilection 
for  the  f'rench  alliance  with  her  country,  but 
because  Elizabeth  regarded  her  as  a  personal 
rival  and  a  claimant  of  her  crown.  Mary  had 
delayed  to  ratify  the  article  of  rcnouncinsj  her 
claim  to  the  English  crown  which  hadl)ecn 
"agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  French 
commissioners  at  the  peace  ;  and  much  un- 
pleasant discussion  had  arisen  on  the  subject. 
'Ihe  great  nobles  of  Scotland  were  divided  by 
jjublic  parties  and  private  feuds,  and  were 
little  inclined  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of 
law  and  government.  The  house  of  Hamilton, 
which  stood  next  in  lineal  succession  to  the 
crown,  was  oflended  by  Mary's  alienation 
from  them,  and  w  atched  her  v^  ith  suspicion 
aud  jealousy.  Thus,  although  her  first  re- 
ception was  highly  flattering,  and  seemed  to 
denote  an  universal  spirit  of  loyalty,  abundant 
sources  existed  of  impending  disturbances. 

The  commencements  of  her  administra- 
tion were  prudent  and  nuidcrate.  Although 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers  insulted  her  religion, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  violent  coimsels 
of  the  popish  faction,  but  gave  her  confi- 
dence entirely  to  protestants.  She  repressed 
the  outrages  of  the  banditti  of  the  borders, 
and  made  a  progress  into  the  north  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  disorders  there.  Her 
appearance  gave  so  nuich  alarm  to  the  pow- 
erful earl  of  Iluntlcy,  thai  he  took  up  arms, 
and  Mary  with  her  attendant  ministers  was 
brought  into  great  danger,  from  which  she  was 
onlv  rescued  by  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
highland  clans.  That  noblenjan  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  by  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, Mary's  natural  brother.  Her  marriage 
now  began  to  be  the  anxious  desire  of  tiic 
nation,  and  various  matches  were  projiosed.to 
her  by  foreign  potentates.  Her  choice,  too 
jiuich  directed  by  the  eye,  finally  fell  upon 
lier  kinsman  Ifenry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  ■iun 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  a  youth  who,  besides  a 
fine  person,  did  not  possess  a  single  valuable 
qualification,  fie  was  a  subject  of  England  ; 
and  though  Elizabeth  secretly  rejoiced  that 
Mary  descended  to  an  alliance  with  one  of 
inferior  condition,  she  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  only  inflamed  the  amorous  pas- 
sions of  the  Scottish  queen.  The  match  was 
opposed  by  Murray  and  by  other  nobles  j  but 
through   Mary's  aildress  the  consent  of  the 
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nation  in  general  was  obtained,  and  the  ill- 
fated  union  took  place  in  1565.  She  imme- 
diately by  proclamation  conferred  upon  her 
husband  the  title  of  king,  and  commanded 
that  all  wTits  should  rim  in  their  joint  names; 
and  she  indulged  her  revenge,  as  well  as  her 
love,  by  sending  an  army  against  Murray  and 
the  associated  nobles  which  compelled  them 
to  take  refuge  in  England. 

These  nobles  were  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
testant  party  ;  and  though  Mar\'  .\as  inclined 
to  exercise  clemency  towards  them,  the  so- 
licitations from  the  French  court,  then  en- 
gaged in  a  league  w  ith  Spain  and  the  pope 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  induccil  hcv  to 
change  her  intentions.  She  called  a  parlia- 
nient,  in  which  their  attainder,  and  some 
measures  in  favour  of  the  catholic  rclisrion  in 
Scotland,  were  to  be  proposed  ;  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  for  a  time  took 
the  sole  possession  of  her  mind.  David  Kiz- 
zio,  the  son  of  a  musician  at  Turin,  had  ac- 
companied the  Piedmontese  ;inibassador  to 
Scotland,  and  gained  admission  into  the 
queen's  family  by  his  nuisical  talents.  Bv 
his  insinuating  and  supple  behaviour  he  crept 
into  Mary's  favour,  and  was  raised  to  the  of- 
fice of  her  French  secretary.  He  advanced 
so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  he  became 
a  man  of  corisequence,  and  was  applied  to 
by  all  the  court  suitors  for  his  reconmicnda- 
tion  and  interest.  This  good  fortune  rendered 
him  so  arrogant  and  insolent  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  nobles  with  all  the  ill-will 
usually  attending  a  mean  and  worthless  fa- 
vourite. When  Darnley  first  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  queen's  affection,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Rizzio,  who  assisted  Ins 
progress  in  the  hope  of  confirming  his  own 
influence.  Not  long  after  the  nuptials,  this 
favoured  lover  displayed  such  a  total  want  of 
e\cry  estimable  quality, and  behaved  with  such 
inattention  and  disrespect  to  liis  royal  consort, 
that  her  hasty  love  evaporated  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  disgust.  Darnley  disregarded  the 
remonstrances  of  Rizzio  agaitist  his  miscon- 
duct ;  and  looking  with  jealous)-  upon  the  in- 
cieasingfainiliarity  between  him  and  thequcen 
which  |)assed  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  de- 
corum, resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence 
At  the  same  time,  some  men  o^  rank,  who 
iniputtd  to  Uizzio  tlie  queen's  enmitv  to  the 
exiled  nobles,  and  deeply  resented  the  inso- 
lence of  this  favourite,  concurred  in  the  same 
project  for  his  destruction.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  effecting  the  purpose ;  and  one 
<vening  in  March  I  j(36,  a  biuid  of  armed  inc« 
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took  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  house,  while  the  king,  with  some 
accomplices,  and  lord  Ruthven  in  complete 
armour,  entered  the  chamber  where  JNIary 
was  at  supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyle 
and  Rizzio.  The  unhappy  victim  saw  his 
danger,  and  in  the  utmost-  terror  ran  behind 
the  queen  and  cking  to  her  for  protection. 
Her  tears,  entreaties  and  menaces  were  un- 
availing; he  was- dragged  from  her  presence 
and  nuirdered  in  the  next  apartment  within 
her  hearing.  This  savage  and  unmanly  deed, 
aggravated  by  the  queen's  situation,  who 
was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  could  never  be 
forgiven.  The  conspnators  kept  possession 
of  her  person;  but  her  artifices  had  so  much 
power  over  the  weak  king,  that  she  detached 
him  from  his  associates,  and  pcrsauded  him 
to  make  his  escape  along  with  her.  She  re- 
tired to  Dunbar,  where  she  was  soon  joined 
by  some  nobles  at  the  head  of  their  vassals, 
with  whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh. 
Murray  and  the  other  exiles  had  returned ; 
but  she  had  the  address  to  separate  them  from 
the  conspirators,  and  the  latter,  destitute  of 
every  resource,  fled  to  England.  Mary,  now 
triumphant,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her 
hatred  of  her  husband,  whom  she  treated 
with  every  mark  of  aversion  and  contempt ; 
nor  did  the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards 
James  VI.,  produce  any  reconciliation.  For 
this,  besides  his  demerits,  one  reason  was  the 
influence  a  new  favourite  had  obtained  over 
her  susceptible  heart.  This  was  Hepburn 
earl  of  Eothwell,  a  potent  nobleman,  who 
had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her  cause, 
and  been  a  principal  instrument  of  rescuing 
her  from  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  The 
influence  he  obtained  over  h(r  seems  at  first 
to  have  been  of  a  political  kind,  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  sentiments  of  a  more 
tender  nature  succeeded. 

The  king,  unable  to  bear  the  state  of  degra- 
dation into  which  he  was  fallen,  formed  a 
design  of  quitting  Scotland  and  residing  on 
the  continent ;  and  when  this  was  set  aside, 
he  continued  to  live  apart  from  the  queen  in 
solitude  and  neglect.  On  removing  frona 
Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  I5C7, 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  brought 
his  life  into  great  danger,  and  which  was  by 
some  attributed  to  poison.  When  he  was  in 
a  state  of  convalescence,  Mary  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Glasgow,  in  which  she  put  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest  kindness  and  aflfcc- 
tion.  By  this  behaviour  she  won  his  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree,  that  he  consented  to 


accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and 
the  assistance  of  tlie  best  physicians.  Hi; 
was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  a  louc- 
house  at  some  distance.  Mary  attended  on 
him  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  teiidcr  wife,  and 
slept  two  nights  in  the  chamber  under  his  ajjart- 
mcnt.  On  Feb.  t}th  she  left  him  about  ele- 
ven at  night  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque 
in  the  palace  on  the  next  day ;  and  at  two 
the  following  morning  the  house  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  king's  dead  body- 
was  found  in  an  adjacent  field. 

Of  this  foul  murder  the  general  opinion 
accused  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  and  the  circum- 
stances above  related  could  not  fail  to  throw- 
suspicion  on  the  queen  also  as  an  accessary.. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  her,  that  her  subse- 
quent conduct  was  such  as  to  appear  a  full 
confirmation  of  her  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
generality  of  her  subjects.  After  the  king's- 
father,  Lennox,  had  publicly  accused  Both- 
well  of  the  murder,  the  queen,  though  she 
could  not  refuse  bringing  him  to  trial,  con- 
tinued to  admit  him  to  her  intimacv,  .  and 
even  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  His. trial  was  hurried 
on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of  Len- 
nox for  delay  in  order  to  procure  evidence; 
and  no  person  appearing  as  his  accuser  on  the 
day  appointed,  he  was  necessarily  acquitted.. 
Within  a  week  from  this  acquittal,  Bothwell, 
at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited 
all  the  nobles,  opened  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  queen;  and  so  much  was  the  assembly 
swayed  cither  by  dread  of  his  power  or  desire, 
of  his  favour,  that  they  unanimously  sub- 
scribed a  paper  expressing  their  full  convic- 
tion of  his  innocence  with  respect  to  the  mur- 
der, and  recommending  him  as  a  husband  to 
the  queen.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
at  large  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the 
declaration  of  these  mean-spirited  nobles,  and 
the  projected  marriage  was  generally  looked 
upon  with  detestation.  Bothwell  therefore 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  eE'ect  in  a  manner  suited 
to  his  violent  and  daring  character.  As  Mary 
was  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
to  visit  her  infant  sen,  Bothwell  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  road  with  a  large  body  of 
horse,  dispersed  without  resistance  her  slen- 
der train,  and  seizing  her  person  with  a  few 
of  her  courtiers,  conveyed  them  to  his  castle 
of  Dunbar.  That  this  was  a  pre-concerted;, 
plan  with  the  queen  could  not  be  doubtedj^ 
since  she  expressed  neither  terror,  surprise 
nor  indignation  at  the  outrage,  aad  her  atten- 
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dants  were  informed  by  the  captoi-s  that  every 
thing  was  done  w  itli  her  consent.  One  ob- 
stacle rcniaincd,  which  was  that  Bothwcll  liad 
a  wife  ah-eadv.  A  process  of  divorce  wa*  ini- 
iiiediateiy  inslituled  on  the  double  ground  of 
their  being  cousins  within  the  prohibited  de- 

frees,  and  of  his  having  been  unfaithful  to  her 
ed.  The  desired  sentence  was  pronounced 
within  four  days,  after  which  Mary  was  con- 
vevcd  to  l-^dinburgh  castle.  To  avoid  the  ob- 
jection of  a  forced  marriage,  she  appeared  in 
tlic  court  of  session  and  declared  herself  at  full 
liberty;  and  on  May  15th,  little  more  than 
three  months  from  her  husband's  murder,  this 
most  scandalous  union  was  consummated. 
Bolhwell,  without  the  title  of  king,  possessed 
llic  whole  power  of  the  crown  ;  no  access  was 
ptrnntted  to  the  queen  except  to  his  creatures, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of 
the  young  prince  into  liis  hands,  which  hap- 
^lily  failed. 

These  transactions  excited  a  general  indig- 
nation in  foreign  countries,  and  rendered  the 
Scottish  name  odious.  At  length  the  nobles 
themselves  resumeda  deijrei'  of  patriotism,  and 
entered  into  a  league  for  the  security  of  the 

f)rince.  They  collected  an  army,  and  open- 
y  declared  against  Bothwell,  who,  with  the 
queen,  retired  to  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  troops. 
'J'he  forces  on  both  sides  met  in  nearly  equal 
numbers  ;  but  those  of  the  royal  party  showed 
110  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  were  mani- 
festly reluctant  to  fight.  A  parley  ensued,  in 
which  Mary  was  obliged  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  dismissing  Bothwcll  from  her  pre- 
sence and  surrendering  herself  to  the  confe- 
derates. Bothwell  took  bis  farewell,  and  rode 
from  the  field,  just  one  month  after  his  guilty 
marriage,  and  she  never  saw  him  more.  She 
was  received  with  respect  by  the  nobles,  but 
the  common  soldiers  could  not  be  prevented 
from  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  most  op- 
probrious terms.  A  standard  was  held  before 
her  on  which  was  painted  the  corpse  of  the 
late  king,  with  the  prince  kneeling,  and  ut- 
tering the  words  "  Judge  and  revenge  my 
cause,  O  Lord  !"  She  was  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  led  as  a  spectacle  of  shame  through 
its  streets,  with  the  standard  still  displayed  ; 
and  all  sympathy  for  her  deplorable  condition 
was  lost  in  horror  of  her  imputed  crimes. 

Still  warmly  attached  to  the  author  of  her 
ruin,  Mary  would  not  listen  to  anv  proposal 
of  dissolving  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  anil 
was  therefore  by  the  confederate  nobles  com- 
mitted to  custody  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
situaltxl  upon  au  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.- 


It  belonged  to  William  Douglas,  who  hni 
married  the  mother  of  Murray;  andtliis  lady, 
who  boasted  of  having  been  the  lawful  wife 
of  James  V.,  treated  with  insult  one  whose 
right  to  the  crown  was,  accordnig  to  her  pre- 
tension, inferior  to  that  of  her  own  son. 
Meantime  several  nobles  who  had  not  joined 
the  confederacy  began  to  concert  measures  in 
favour  of  the  qneen  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who, 
however  instrumental  in  exciting  the  disorders 
to  which  Mary  was  a  victim,  did  not  approve 
the  example  of  subjects  holding  their  sovereign 
in  captivity,  interposed  in  her  behalf.  Afterva- 
rious  deliberations,  the  confederates  at  length 
determined  to  oblige  Mary  to  resign  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  appoint  Murray  regent 
during  his  minority;  and  by  threats  of  brinsr- 
ing  her  to  a  public  trial  they  induced  her  to  sub- 
scribe to  these  conditions,  which  her  friends 
informed  her  she  might  revoke  as  extorted  by 
fear,  should  she  recover  her  power.  The 
young  king  was  accordingly  crowned,  aiul 
Murray  invested  with  his  high  oflicc,  which 
he  executed  with  vigour  and  ability.  The 
kingdom  was  brought  into  a  state  of  external 
tranquillity,  when  the  escaj)e  of  Mary  occa- 
sioned new  commotions.  By  her  blandish- 
ments she  had  seduced  George  Douglas  the 
younger  brother  of  her  keeper  to  procure  the 
keys  of  the  castle  and  prepare  a  boat,  by  which 
she  reached  the  land,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  13amilton,  where  the  friends  and  de- 
pendents of  that  noble  house  collected  for  her 
defence.  She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful body  commanded  by  several  men  of  rank, 
with  which  she  marched  towards  Dunbarton. 
At  a  place  called  Langside  she  was  encoun- 
tered. May  13,  15()S,  by  the  regent  with  an 
inferior  army,  but  better  disciplined.  In  the 
short  conflict  which  ensued,  the  Hamiltons 
were  totally  routed  with  very  little  bloodshed. 
Mary,  who  from  a  neighbouring  hill  viewed 
the  defeat  of  her  party,  was  seized  with  con- 
sternation, and  fled  from  the  field  without 
resting  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dundre- 
nan  in  Galloway.  There,  looking  round  in 
vain  for  any  other  asylum,  she  resolved  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  generosity  of  her  rival 
Elizabeth ;  and  hastily  embarking  in  a  fishint>' 
boat,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
most  faithful  adherents,  she  landed  at  Wor- 
kington in  Cumberland,  whence  she  was  re- 
spectfully conducted  to  Carlisle. 

From  this  period  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  is  no  more  than  a  long  captivity,  varied 
only  by  the  different  places  of  her  confine- 
ment, and  the  fruitless  attempts  for  her  deli* 
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vcrance,  and  at  length  termlnatins;  in  a  most 
deplorable  catastrophe.  In  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth it  has  been  nicniioned  that  her  unex- 
pected arrival  in  England  occasioned  much 
deliberation  to  tlie  queen  and  her  council,  who 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  a  foreign  princess 
expelled  and  accused  by  her  own  subjects, 
who  was  likewise  regarded  by  the  catholic 
party  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  English 
crown.  To  treat  her.  however,  with  gene- 
rosity, or  even  with  justice,  was  no  part  of 
the  consideration,  which  only  turned  upon 
the  advantage  to  be  made  of  the  incident.  Her 
detention  uas  ihe  first  thing  resolved  upon  ; 
and  when  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
full  of  affected  friendship  sent  her  by  Eliza- 
beth, requested  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
she  was  told  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  clear 
herself  frsiri  the  criminal  accusations  under 
which  slie  laboured.  The  queen  of  Scots  im- 
guardedly  oftered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognisance  of  her  sister-queen,  and  the  offer 
■was  readily  accepted,  as  implying  a  kind  of 
judicial  superiority  in  the  latter,  and  affording 
the  occasion  of  keeping  Mary  in  a  distant 
confinement  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  July 
she  was  removed  further  from  the  Scottish 
border,  to  Bolton-castle  in  Yorkshire.  Find- 
ing that  a  more  serious  inquiry  into  her  con- 
duct than  she  probably  first  expected  was  un- 
avoidable, she  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  Elizabeth  by  pretending  a  great  ve- 
neration for  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church, 
and  a  vvilliuirncss  to  hear  arguments  in  favour 
of  its  doctrine  ;  for  she  was  a  mistress  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  to  which  she  had  been 
well  trained  in  the  French  school  of  her  youth. 
Through  the  requisition  of  Elizabeth,  the  re- 
sjent  Murray  was  induced  to  appoint  commis- 
moners  to  support  his  cause ;  Mary  did  the 
like  on  her  part;  and  Elizabeth  nominated 
three  persons  of  distinctio]i  to  hear  both  par- 
lies. The  conferences  were  opened  at  York, 
whence  after  a  time  they  were  removed  to 
Westminster.  The  regent  directly  accused 
Mary  of  being  accessary  to.  the  murder  of  her 
husband ;  and  as  a  part  of  proof,  a  casket  was 
produced,  found  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
after  Bothwcll's  flight,  and  containing  letters 
and  sonnets  addresscx:l  to  him,  which  had  al- 
ready been  supposed  to  substantiate  her  guilt 
by  the  party  adverse  to  her  in  Scotland.  These 
were  compared  with  Mary's  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  hand-writing  was  declared  to 
be  apparently  the  same.  After  a  variety  of 
delays  and  subterfuges,  by  which  both  queens 
seemed  inermed  to  stifleinquiry,llie  regent,  who- 


had  come  in  person  to  England,  was  disniisseJ 
without  either  approbation  or  censure,  whilst 
Elizabeth  determined  to  support  his  party  in 
Scotland,  and  Mary  remulntd  in  custody  as 
before. 

Tire  iirst  project  for  restoring  her  to  power 
and  liberty  was  by  means  of  her  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  noblfinan  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  reputation  in  England'.  Mary,. 
though  the  last  of  her  three  former  husbands 
was  still  living,  did  not  scruple  lakini^  a 
fourth,  and  readily  exchanged  letters  and  love- 
tokens  with  the  duke.  Elizabeth  was  kept  iti 
ignorance  of  the  design,  whilst  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  appros'cd  of  it.  It  vi-as  no  «  onder,  there- 
fore, that  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  ministers,  she  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  committed  the  duke  to  the 
Tower.  A  rebellion  by  some  catholic  peers 
in  the  north  of  England  in  Mary's  cause  fol- 
lowed, which,  though  soon  suppressed,  filled 
Elizabeth  with  such  ap])rehensions,  that,  in 
15/0,  sheentered  into  negotiations  for  sending 
back  her  dangerous  captiveto  her  own  country, 
under  the  custody  of  the  regent,  but  with  se- 
curity for  her  personal  safety.  These  were, 
however,  defeated  by  the  niurderotthe  regent, 
an  everit  that  revived  the  hopes  of  Mary's  party 
in  Scotland,  andcauscdgreat  confusion  in  that 
country.  To  follow  the  labyrinth  of  crooked 
and  deceitful  politics  which  had  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  two  queens,  and  of  ih"  several 
subordinate  particSjfor  their  objects,  woukrpro- 
tract  this  article  to  a  disproportionate  length  ; 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what  is 
especially  personal  to  the  royal  prisoner.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  after  being  hberated  fromcoii- 
finement,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Mary,  and  was  seduced,  in  1 5"  1 ,  into  a  conspi- 
racy originating  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
conducted  by  the  bishopof  Koss,  Mary'sagent. 
It  was  discovered,  and  cost  the  duke  his  life, 
while  it  confirmed  Elizabeth  in  her  animosity 
towards  her  unfortunate  captive.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  sufler  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
bill  declaring  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  between 
the  houses  ;  but  she  entertained  a  project  of 
sending  her  to  Scotland  to  be  brought  the  re 
to  a  public  trial,  not  dcAibting  of  her  convic- 
tion. This,  however,  was  not  consented  to 
by  the  earl  of  Mar,  then  regent,  who  soc«i 
after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Morton. 

Mary,    whose  place   of  confinement  ha-tl 
lately  been  the  castle  of  TL'.tbury,,  beconniig 
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indisposed  for  wanl  of  exercise,  was  sutfcrcd 
to  make  use  of  the  waters  ol'  Ikixtoii.  la  the 
subseqiiciU  scenes  of  contention  that  took 
place  in  Scotland,  Morton  fell  into  tlie  power 
of  his  cnen>ies,  and  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  having  a  share  in  thC  late  king's  death.  ]}y 
his  dying  confession,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  Jjothwill  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  that,  lindin<j;thc  queen  was  the  author  of- 
it,  lie  forbore  to  take  any  steps  to  reveal  it. 
In  15S1  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  for 
Mary's  deliverance  by  Francis  Throckmorton, 
a  Cheshire  gentleman,  in  concert  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Another  plot  in  which 
a  Scotch  Jesuit  was  concerned  was  soon  after- 
wards detected  ;  and  the  English  nation  was 
thrown  into  such  alarms  for  the  safety  of  ^rieir 
cjueen  and  the  protestant  religion,  that  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  f<irerunner  of  Mary's  fate.  This  was  an 
association  hv  which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  bv  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  defend 

3uceu  Elizabeth  fronvall  enemies  foreign  and 
omeslie;  and  if  anv  violence  were  ofl'ered  to 
her  life,  to  exclude  from  the  succession  all 
persons  in  behalf  of  whom  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  and  to  avenge  it  to  their  utter  de- 
struction. The  unanimity  with  which  this 
association  was  entered  into  by  all  ranks  of 
people  alarmed  Mary,  who  made  offers  of  a 
more  perfect  submission  to  the  queen's  will, 
white  at  the  same  time  she  continued  her  se- 
cret correspondence  with  ihciuiglish  catholics, 
of  which  new  proofs  appeared.  'I'he  custody 
of  her  person  was  iww  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  discharged  the  trust 
during  fifteen  years  with  respect  and  lenitv, 
and  she  was  committed  to  two  keepers  of  in- 
ferior rank  and  harsher  dispositions,  sir  Drue 
Drurv,  and  sir  Amias  Paulet.  In  l.')86  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  levelled  directlv 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  desiixned  to 
make  her  responsible  for  any  thing  attempted 
by  others  in  her  belvilf  against  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  her  confinement  was  rendered 
more  rigorous  and  severe.  Iler  affliction  was 
aggravated  bv  an  imdutiful  letter  from  her  son 
promptcti  by  one  of  his  favourites,  which  pro- 
voked her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  seems  to 
have  had-  serious  thoughts  of  disinheriting 
liim.  Elizabeth,  meantime,  obtained  an  as- 
cendancy over  bis  councils,  and  engaged  him 
in  a  league  for  the  protection  of  the  protestant 
religion,  now  greatly  endangered  by  ilic  power 
and  higotryof  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England  gave 


a  pretext  to  those  proceedings  against  ^^ary 
for  which  the  lale  act  of  parliament  had  made 
a  preparation.  Of  this  plot,  named  after  Ha- 
bington  the  principal  person  concerned,  and 
of  its  detection,  an  account  is  given  in  the 
article  of  Elizabetli.  It  was  an  important  ob- 
ject with  the  quecrr  and  her  ministers  to  in- 
volve Mary  as  an  accomplice  in  this  conspi- 
racy ;  and  letters  asserted  to  be  hers  were  pro-  <-, 
duccd  which  proved  her  participation  even  in 
the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth,  'fhe 
zeal  of  tlie  nation  was  intlamtxJ  to  the  hisrhest 
degree  by  this  circurnstance,  and  the  puiiislr- 
ment  of  the  great  culprit  was  loudly  called  for.. 
The  court  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  the- 
extremity  it  had  long  meditated.  Marv's  pa- 
pers and  domestics  were  seized;  she  was  con- 
veyed a  close  prisoner  to  Folheringay-castlo; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  trying  her 
publicly.  In  October  15S6  a  commission 
came  down  to  Fotheringay  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Iter.  Mary  at  first  refused 
to  pleady  usmg  the  obvious  arguments,  that 
she  was  a  foreigner  and  a  sovereign,  who  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
she  had  been  treated  as  a  captive,  and  from 
which  she  had  received  no  protection.  Her 
objections  were  disallowed,  and  she  was  per- 
suaded or  threatened  into  a  consent  to  plead. 
She  made  her  defence,  with  great  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind,  remarked  upon  the  incom- 
petence of  the  evidence  against  her,  and  so- 
lemnly disclaimed  the  least  concurrence  in 
any  design  to  take  away  the  queen's  life.  TItc 
coumiissioncrs  then  adjourned  to  the  star- 
chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  after  a  per- 
sonal appearance  of  her  secretaries,  who  con- 
firmed their  former  depositions  upon  oath, 
she  was  declared  guilty  of  being  an  .necessary 
to  Rabington's  cons-piracy.  The  irregularity 
and  mjusiice  of  this  trial  will  scarcely  now  be 
controverted  ;.  and  however  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of.  Elizabeth  towards  her  may  be  jus- 
tilied-on  the  |)lea  of  state-policy  and  self-de- 
fence, the  taking  aw.ay  of  her  life  .nuist  ever 
be  accounted  a  most  atrocious  and  inhuman 
act.  The  fruitless  interposition  of  foreign  po- 
tentates, and  of  her  son  king  James,  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  the  detestable 
hypocris^y  of  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  that  queen.  The  sen- 
tence was  made  public  in  December,  and 
Mary  was  thenceforth  stript  of  every  mark  of 
royalty,  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  It 
was  not  till  Feb.  13S7,  lliat  Elizahdh  signed 
the  warrant  for  her  execution,,  and  on  the  aih_ 
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of  that  month  it  was  canied  hito  effect  at 
Fothcringay.  Her  behaviour  at  this  awful 
crisis  has  t'lirnishetl  matter  for  all  the  descrip- 
tive  eloqvience  of  history  :  it  was,  indeed, 
calm,  magnanimou-s  and  pathetic  in  a  su- 
preme degree.  Denied  by  the  bigotry  of  tlie 
commissioners  those  ceremonial  consolations 
of  religion  which  her  church  provides,  its  in- 
fluence on  her  heart  appeared  her  eflectuat 
support.  Prepared  by  fervent  and  unassisted 
devotion,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
firmly  received  the  fatal  stroke.  She  died  at 
the  ao^e  of  forty-four  years  and  two  months, 
after  a  captivity  of  almost  nineteen  \ears. 

The  beauty,  accomplishments  and  misfor- 
tunes of  this  celebrated  princess  have  always 
interested  the  feeling  heart,  and  to  this  day 
obtain  her  many  partisans  among  the  votaries 
of  sensibility.  National  and  party  attach- 
nients  have  procured  her  many  more  advo- 
cates, who  have  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy in  defending  her  memory.  The  im- 
jpartial  reader,  however,  who  forms  his  judg- 
ment upon  the  great  outline  of  fact,  will  not, 
it  is  presumed,  be  at  a  loss  to  fix  his  opinion 
concerning  her  character  and  actions.  Ro- 
bert son's  Hist,  of  Scotland. — A. 

MASACCid,  or  TOMMASO  DA  S. 
GIOVANNI  DI  VALDARNO,  a  great  im- 
prover of  the  art  of  painting,  and  accounted 
the  principal  artist  of  the  second  age  from 
its  revival,  was  born  in  1402,  at  the  place  in 
Valdarno  whence  he  takes  his  name.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Massolino  da  Panicale, 
but  proved  greatly  superior  to  his  master,  or 
any  of  his  cotcmporaries.  He  gave  to  his 
figures  a  life  and  action  hitherto  unknown; 
expressed  the  fore-shortening  of  the  limbs 
when  viewed  in  front ;  gave  dignity  to  the 
draperies  by  rejecting  the  multitude  of  small 
folds,  and  designing  them  with  greater  breadth 
and  fullness  ;  and  harmonized  their  colour- 
ing with  the  tints  of  the  flesh.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  perspective,  and  introduced  into 
his  pictures  some  fine  effects  of  that  kind. 
Although  his  life  was  longer  than  commonly 
represented,  since  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
not  of  twenty-six,  the  perfection  at  which  he 
arrived  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  original 
genius.  An  epitaph  composed  for  him  by 
Annibal  Caro  makes  him  say,  that  Buonar- 
roti taught  all  other  painters,  but  learnt  from 
him  alone.  Tirahoschi.  Pilkington's  Diet. 
— A. 

MASCARDI,  AuGusTiN,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  1591  of  a  good  family 
ai  Sarzana  ia  the  territory  of  Genoa.     At  an 


early  age  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  which 
society  he  quitted  upon  an  invitation  from 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  made  hm  his  cham- 
berlain of  honour,  and  nominated  him  in 
1628  to  the  professorship  of  eloq\ience  in  the 
college  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mascardi  was 
careless  and  fond  of  pleasure,  which  caused 
him  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  per- 
haps shortened  his  days.  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumptive disorder  at  Sarzana  in  1^40,  at  the 
age  of  49,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  persons  of  his 
time.  He  composed  both  in  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian. His  vi'orks  are  "  Sylvarum  Lib.  iv. ;" 
"  Prose  volgari ;"  "  Discorsi  morali  su  la 
Favola  di  Cebeti ;"  "  LaCongiura  del  Conte 
Giovan-Luigi  Fieschi ;"  "  Dell'  Arte  Histo- 
rica;"  "Dissertationes  de  Aft'ectibus;"  "  Pro- 
lusiones  Ethicffi."  Of  these,  the  most  va- 
lued is  his  work  on  the  Art  of  writing  Hi- 
story, first  published  in  1636,  and  repub- 
lished with  additions  by  Pirani  in  1646.  His 
account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  first 
published  in  I629,  gained  him  reputation, 
though  it  is  not  written  in  a  good  taste,  and 
is  rendered  tedious  by  long  harangues.  It 
was  translated  into  French  ;  and  the  work  of 
cardinal  de  Retz  on  the  same  subject  is  only 
a  free  translation  of  that  of  Mascardi.  Mo- 
reri.     Tirahoschi. — A. 

MASCARON,  Julius,  a  French  prelate 
and  very  celebrated  preacher  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  the  year  1634.  He  entered  when 
young  among  the  priests  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
was  sent  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Mans,  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Costar, 
who, -on  observing  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  an  uncommon  talent  for  eloquence, 
advised  him  to  cultivate  particularly  that  of 
the  pulpit.  Indeed  few  persons  ever  pos- 
sessed greater  natural  requisites  for  a  public 
speaker.  Fie  had  a  noble  presence,  an  agree- 
able voice,  and  easy  graceful  action ;  and 
these  advantages  he  improved  by  study,  and 
directed  with  judgment  and  taste.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Saumur, 
where  he  soon  acquired  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  which  induced  sevcrai  of  the 
protestants  to  become  his  frequent  hearers; 
among  whom  the  learned  Tanne(iui  le  Fevi'e 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  was 
o!!L  of  the  first  to  do  justice  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merits.     Desirous  of  attaching  so  able 
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a  preacher  to  his  church,  the  bishop  of  Mr.ns 
niailc  him  one  ot'  its  prebendaries;  but  his 
tame  soon  reached  the  capital,  where  hu  was 
appointed  to  jireach  a  course  oi'  Advent  ser- 
mons, at  the  church  belonging  to  his  congre- 
gation in  tlie  street  oF  St.  lionove.  Here  his 
auditories  were  as  crowded  as  at  Mans,  and 
tlie  princijial  members  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, who  liad  long  maintained  a  literary 
correspondence  with  his  father,  gave  their 
stamp  of  approbation  to  his  wonderful  quali- 
fications. In  1666,  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Advent  sermons  at  court,  and  the 
Lent  sermons  in  the  follow ing  \car ;  and 
was  so  much  admired  by  Lewis  XFV.,  that 
from  that  time  till  16")  he  was  selected  to 
preach  the  Advent  and  Lent  sermons  in  al- 
ternate years.  In  I671,  the  king  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Tiille,  in  the  lower  Limosin, 
when  he  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  fre- 
quentlv  charmed  and  edified  his  flock  by  the 
exercise  of  his  pul|)it  talents,  and  preached 
occasionally  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toulouse 
and  Bourdeaux.  In  1675,  he  was  again 
called  to  court,  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons, 
as  he  was  also  two  years  afterwards  ;  and  in 
1678,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Agen. 
This  diocese  abounded  in  protestants,  to 
whose  conversion  he  sedulously  applied  him- 
self, and  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in 
persuading  vast  numbers  of  them  to  enter 
within'  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church.  From 
riiis  time  he  was  frequently  called  to  Paris, 
to  pronounce  the  funeral  orations  of  distin- 
guished characters,  or  to  ofliciate  as  Lent  and 
Advent  preacher  to  the  court,  till  the  year 
1694,  when  he  appeared  there  for  the  last 
time  in  this  capacity,  and  was  equally  ad- 
mired and  apjilauded  as  in  his  younger  years. 
In  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  clergy,  he  pronounced  the  discourse 
en  the  opening  of  their  assembly ;  after 
which  he  took  his  leave  of  I'aris,  and  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  functions.  He  died 
in  1703,  beloved  and  regretted  bv  all  ranks, 
iiarticularly  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  most  liberal  benefactor,  and  who  were 
the  heirs_  of  all  his  property.  None  of  the 
sermons  of  Ma«caron  have  been  published,  ex- 
cepting a  volume  of  his  "  Funeral  Orations," 
jjrinted  in  1740,  in  ISnio.  They  are  charac- 
terized as  possessing"the  nervousness  and  sub- 
limity of  Bossuet,  but  without  the  polish  and 
frlegance  of  Flechior;  and  as  less  judicious  than 
the  productions  of  either  of  those  celebrated 
orators.    JSIoreri,  Nouv,  Did.  liisl. — M. 


MASCLEF,    FuANCis,  a  learned  French 

priest  and  orientalist  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Amiens,  about  the  year 
1672.  He  received  the  clerical  tonsure  when 
very  young  ;  and  after  having  had  a  good  clas- 
sical education,  and  passing  through  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  i)hiloso])hy  and  divinity  in 
his  native  city,  applied  closely  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures.  That  he  might  be 
able  thoroughly  to  enter  into  their  literal 
sense,  and  to  understand  their  peculiar 
idioms,  he  made  himself  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  laneuages,  but  also  of 
the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic. 
In  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  he  became  pro- 
foundly skilled.  His  first  benefice  in  the 
church  was  the  cure  of  Kaincheval,  five 
leagues  from  Amiens,  where  he  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  duties  of  a  good  parish 
priest,  and  studiously  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  literan'  improvement.  Some  years 
afterwards,  M.  dc  Brou,  bishop  of  Amiens, 
who  was  fully  apprised  of  his  merits,  and 
had  personally  examined  into  his  qualifica- 
tions, removed  him  from  his  cure,  placed 
him  at  ihe  head  of  the  seminary  belonging 
to  his  diocese  for  the  education  of  young 
ecclesiastics,  and  took  him  for  his  domestic 
chaplain  and  confidential  friend.  He  also 
promoted  him  to  a  canonrv  in  his  cathedral 
church.  In  these  situations  he  answered  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  patron,  and 
was  the  active  agent  in  his  beneficence  to- 
wards the  good  people  of  his  diocese.  To 
assist  the  studies  of  the  young  clergy  of 
whom  he  had  the  superintendence,  he  drew 
up  "  A  Course  of  Philosophy,"  and  "  A 
Course  of  Divinity,"  which  it  w^as  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  for  their  use ;  but  several  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  the  death  of 
M.  dc  Brou  in  1706,  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish that  dcsio;n.  M.  Sabbatier,  the  suc- 
cessor of  M.  tie  Brou,  entertained  very  diffe- 
rent notions  from  those  of  that  prelate,  and 
our  author,  on  the  subject  of  the  .lansenist 
controversy,  which  then  occupied  the  jiublic 
mind,  and  removed  M.  Masclef  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  seminary,  and  his  other 
official  employments.  It  was  happy  for  the 
latter  that  the  jiatronage  of  M.  de  Brou  had 
secured  him  a  nioilerate  competence  in  the 
income  of  his  canonry  ;  which  enabled  him 
to  retire  into  privacy,  w  here  he  gave  himself 
u|)  cnj|relv  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and 
religious  exercises.  He  now  renewed  his  ac- 
quamtancc  with  those  learned  lanauages  of 
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-which  he  had  formerly  been  master,  and  also  informed.  He  pursued  his  academical  stu- 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Italian  dies  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he 
and  Spanish,  to  read  the  writers  in  both  with-    gained  the  first  hohours  in  the  philosophical 


out  the  assistance  of  translations.  By  his 
incessant  application,  however,  and  his  con- 
fined mortidcd  manner  of  living,  he  irre- 
parably injured  his  health,  and  died  in  1728, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  in  the 
Diocese  of  Amiens,  on  the  Duties  and  Obli- 
eations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  on  the 


class  in  1533,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  still  a 
boy.  Afterwards  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  doctor,  and  was  nominated  counsellor  to 
the  diike  of  Cleves.  He  was  an  extraordi- 
nary linguist,  being  intimately  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 


of  Antioch.  He  was  made  privy-counsellor 
to  .lohn  a  Wicza,  bishop  of  Constance  and 
Lunden  ;  and  maintained  a  correspondence, 
in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  with  Sebastian  IVIun- 


aiid  other  European  languages,  but  also  with 
principal  Truths  of  Religion,"  in  several  vo-  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.     In 
lumes  l'2mo. ;"  The  Catechism  of  Amiens,"  the.  oriental    tongues    he    was    instructed   at 
in    4to. ;  and    several    pieces    relative   to  the  Rome,  in  1553,_by  Moses  Harden,  patriarch 
Jansenist    controversy,    which    are    particu- 
larised in  Moreri.     But  his  fame  with  poste- 
rity chiefly  rests  on  his  "  Grammatica  He- 
braica,   a  Punctis  aliisque  Inventis  Massore- 
thicis  libera,"   printed   at  Paris  in   1710,  in  stcr,  who  says,  that  his  letters  in  both  these 
121110.     This  very  able  and  standard  work,  languages  were  written  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
the  merits  of  which  are  now  well  known  and  rectness  and  puritv,  which  he  could  not  have 
ackncfwljdged  in  the  learned  world,   is  intro-  excelled  had  they  been  his  mother-tongues, 
duced  by  a  preface  on  the  proper  method  of  He  was  also  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
learniiio-  the  Hebrew  language,   which  docs  learned    Lsevinus    Torrentin,    archbishop  of 
credit  to  the  author's  erudition  and  his  La-  Mechlin,    and  of  the  famous  Busbec,  who 
tinity.     The  freedom,   however,  with  which  acknowledged  himself  greatly  indebted  to  our 
he  explodes  vowel-points,  and  many  other  author's  advice  in  the  employments  which  he 
rabbinical  trifles,  o-ave  offence  to  Dom.  Gua-  filled    at    \^ienna    and    Constantinople.      By 
rin,  a  learned  Benexhctine,  who,  in  172-J,pul)-  order  of  Philip  If.  king  of  Spain,  he  was  sent 
lished  a  Hebrew  grammar  on  the  opposite  to  Antwerp,  and  associated  with  Arias  Mon- 
system  to  that  of  M.  Masclef,  in  the  first  vo-  tanus,  Fabricius,  &c.  in  publishing  tlic  Bible 
lume  of  which  he  attacked  our  author's  per-  Royal,  or   Antwerp  Polyglot.     Masius    had 
formance,  and  threatened  to  repeat  his  blows,  been  possessor  of  the  celebrated  Syriac  MS. 
To  this  first  attack  M.  Masclef  rejilied  in  a  of  the  seventh  century,  afterwards  the  pro- 
letter  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  French,  printed  perty  of  Daniel  Ernest  Jablonski,  which  is 
in  the  same  year.     Upon  the  appearance  of  the  only  MS.  known  thai   presents  us  with 
D.  Guarin's  'second   volume,  in   172S,  eon-  the  edition  given  by  Origen  of  the  Book  of 
tainimj  a  more  particular  endeavour  to  refute  Joshua,  and  the  following  books  of  the  Old 
the  prmciples  of  the  grammar  without  points,  Test.niient,    which   was  translated   woid  for 
our  author  be^an  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his  wf>rd  from  a  Greek  copy  corrected  by  Euse- 


prcpa 

strictures,  but  was  prevented  from  complct- 
ino-  it  by  his  death.  In  1  730,  the  abbe  de  la 
Bletterie,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
and  the  friend  of  M.  Masclef,  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  Grammar,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 12mo. :  the  first  consisting  of  the 
original  work  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  se- 
cond conliiining  three  other  Grammars,  the 
Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan,  to- 


copy 

bins.     He  died  in  the  territory  of  Cleves  in 
the  year  1573.    His  works  consist  of  "  Gram- 

"  Syrorum 
of   peculiar 


niatica   Syriaca,"    1571,    folio; 
Pcculium,"   or   an    explanaiion 
words  which  occur  frequently  in  Svriac  writ 
ers ;  "  Lexicon  tirrecum,  et  Grieca;  Linguaj 
Institutiones  ;"    "  Commentarius   dc    Para- 
diso,"  translated  from  the  Syriac  of  Moses 
Bar- Cephas,  a  writer  who  lived  before  the 


gether  with  a  full  reply  to  the  objections  of  seventh    century,    IjCd,    8vo.  ;    "  B.  Basilii 

M.  Guarin,  by  the  editor,   entitled  "Nova;  Afir&ijsyia,"    io69,  8vo. ;  "  Mosis  Mardeni, 

(hammaticffl  Arg.imeuiaac  Vindicice."  iVi^-  Jacobit.-e,  &c.,  apud  Greg.  XIll.  P.  M.  Le- • 

leii.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  gati,    Professiones    Fidei    Du;e,"    translated 

MASIUS,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Brabant,  from    the   Syriac,    15fi9,    8vo. ;    "  Epistolce 

and  an  eminent  oriental  scholar  in  the  six-  Dua?,  &c.   ad  Pont.  Max.,"  from  the  Syriac, 

leenth  ccnturv,  was  born  in  a  small  village  and  of  the  same  date  ;  and  after  his  death 

near  Brussels,   but  in  what  year  we  are  not  were  published,   "  Explicatio   in   Historiam 
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JoEuae,"  1574,  folio,  and  "  Dispufatio  de 
Ccena  Domini,"  in  opposition  to  the  Cal- 
vinists,  1575,  4to.  Vulnii  ylndrece  Biil. 
Belg.  P)-alieri  Theat.  Fir.  Erud.  Clar. 
Mitrcri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MASO,  orTOMMASO  FINIGUERRA, 
a  native  of  Florence,  is  by  the  Italian  writers 
accounted  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 
making  prints  fron)  en>rravings  on  metal.  He 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  ilourishcd  about 
the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  centurv,  but  a  do- 
cument has  been  produced  by  Marini  in  his 
notes  to  Baldinucci's  Lives  of  Painter*,  which 
proves  that  he  was  dead  in  1424.  He  was  a 
goldsmith  by  trade  ;  and  ihe  account  given  of 
his  invention  is,  that  it  being  his  practice  to 
make  an  earthen  mold  of  all  that  he  en- 
graved on  silver  for  inlaving,  or  what  was 
called  working  in  niello,  he  found,  on  pour- 
ing melted  sulphur  into  the  mold,  that  when 
rutbed  with  oil  and  lamp-black,  it  gave  upon 
paper  the  outline  of  what  had  been  engraved. 
What  use  was  made  by  him  of  this  discovery, 
by  what  steps  it  was  perfected,  and  whether 
it  was  carried  into  Germany  from  Italy,  or 
was  likewise  original  in  that  country,  are 
mailers  of  great  doubt  and  controversy.  It 
is  not  certain  that  there  are  any  prints  of 
Maso's  extant ;  and  the  oldest  Italian  prints, 
which  arc  those  of  Pollajuolo  and  Andrea 
Mantegna,  are  posterior  to  some  of  the  old 
German  masters.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Maso  did  in  fact  hit 
upon  such  a  discovery,  though  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  it  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained.    Tiraloschi. — A, 

MASON,JoHN,  a  respectable  English  non- 
conformist divine  and  usclul  practical  writer 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  born  at  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  in  the  year  1705-6.  Where  he  was 
instructed  in  grammar-learning  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  he  pursued  his  academical 
studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  and 
learned  John  Jennings,  who  opened  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  young  persons  to 
the  ministry  at  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire, 
which  he  removed  to  Hinckley  in  J 722. 
Mr.  Mason's  first  situation  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  academical  course,  was  that  of 
chaplain  and  ])rivaie  tutor  in  tbe  family  of 
governor  Feaks,  at  his  seat  near  Hailield.  In 
1729-30,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be- 
■come  pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Dorking  in 
Surrey ;  with  whom  he  continued  seventeen 
years,  diligently  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
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function,  and    highly   esteemed   both   as   a 
preacher  and   friend.     In    1740  he  first  be- 
came known  to  the  public  as  an  author,   by 
printing  a  sermon,  entitled,   "  Subjection  to 
the   Higher  Powers;"  which  was  I'ollowed, 
three   years    afterwards,    by   an    anonyn)Ous 
treatise,  entitled,  "  A  plain  and  modest  Plea; 
or,  A  sober  and  rational  Appeal  to  Infidels, 
occasioned    by   some   of  their    late  Produc- 
tions," &c.  8vo.     This  little  piece  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception,  and  procured  the 
author,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Walker, 
lormerly  tutor  to  an  academy  at  Mile-End, 
but  without  any  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mason,  the   degree  of  M.A.  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.      In  1715,  he  )iub- 
lished  his  excellent  treatise  on  "  Self  Ku  nv- 
ledge,"   8vo.,  the  fittecnth  edition  of  which 
is   now   before  us.     It  has  been  deservedly 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  treatises 
on   practical  piety  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other  language ; 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  proper  work  for 
distribution  among  those  who  are  unable  to 
procure  books  at  their  own  expense,  by  se- 
veral societies  both  among  the  dissenters  and 
the  members  of  the  established  church.     It 
has  also  been  translated  into  different  foreign 
lano'uao-es,  and  circulated  widtlv  on  the  con- 
tment.     In  the  year  1746,  on  the  mvitation 
of  a  large   and    respectable  congreoation  of 
dissenters,  Mr.  Mason  removed  to  Cheshunt 
in    Hertfordshire,   where   he    spent   the   re- 
mainder of  his  days  as  a  very  useful  preacher, 
and  continued  to  benefit  the  public  by  his  re- 
spectable  writings.     In    1751,  he  sent  into 
the    world   his    largest   work,    entitled,    the 
"  Lord's  Day  Evening  Entertainment,"   in 
four  volumes,  8vo.,  containing  fifty-two  ser- 
mons ;  which  he  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
"  complete  set  of  practical  discourses  for  the 
use  of  families,  recommending  and   urging 
the  great  and  substantial  points  of  Chrisii- 
anily  in  a  plain  and  striking   manner,  and 
free  from    all  distinguishing  peculiarities  in 
stvie    and   sentiments."     In   1753,  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  his  En- 
trance on  the  Ministerial  Office,"  8vo  ;  con- 
taining judicious   directions    to  a    minister, 
with  regard  to  his  personal  conduct,  his  pri- 
vate  studies,    and    his   public  ministrations. 
The  next  publication  of  our  author,  and  the 
most  popular,  excepting  his  treatise  on  "  Self 
Knowledge,"   made  its  appearance  in  1755, 
and  is  entitled,  "  The  Student  and  Pastor; 
or,   Directions  how   to  attain  to  Eminence 
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an<]  Usefulness  in  those  respective  Charac- 
ters," 121T10.  This  was  followed  by  a  sinsile 
•'  Sermon"  m  the  following  year  ;  arid  in  1  758, 
hv  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Fil'teen  Discourses, 
Devotional  and  Practical,"  ^cc.  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, consisting  of  "  An  historical  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Analogy  between  the  Beha- 
viour of  God's  People  towards  Hiin  in  the 
several  Periods  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Church,  and  his  correspondent  DispensatMn 
towards  them  in  those  respective  Periods  ;" 
8vo.  'I'his  dissertation  displays  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  ol  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
critical  acumen;  in  pointing  out  the  various 
analogies  which  subsist  tjctween  the  different 
histories:  and  the  whole  is  rendered  highly 
interesting,  bv  the  insertion  of  a  variety  of 
historical  and  biographical  facts,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  first  reformers. 

In  the  year  1761,  Mr.  Mason  published  a 
collection  of  excellent  discourses,  under  the 
title  of  "  Christian  Morals,"  in  two  volumes 
8vo  ;  which  are  well  adapted  to  what  the 
author  tells  us  was  his  object  in  sending  them 
into  the  world,  namely,  "  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  Christians  for  their  several  party  di- 
stinctions, and  to  recall  their  attention  to  the 
acknowlcd£;ed  importance  of  those  indispu- 
table principles,  without  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  which  no  man  can  be  a  Christian, 
and  all  the  good  sense  and  all  the  orthodoxy 
in  the  world  will  avail  him  nothing."  From 
a  sermoii  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
these  Discourses,  On  the  Death  of  King 
George  II.  and  some  other  of  his  single  ser- 
mons preached  on  political  occasions,  our 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  true  patriot, 
and  firm  friend  to  the  British  constitution  as 
settled  at  the  Kevolution.  In  the  year  1750, 
he  published  "  An  Essay  on  Elocution,  or 
Pronunciation,  intended  chiefly  for  the  As- 
sistance of  those  wdio  instruct  others  in  the 
Art  of  Reading,  and  of  those  who  arc  often 
called  to  speak  in  Public,"  8vo.,  which  was 
so  well  received  that  it  underwent  three  im- 
pressions within  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
many  of  our  popular  treatises  on  the  same 
subject.  Not  long  afterwards  he  published 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  Numbers  and 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetical  Com- 
positions," 8vo ;  and  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Power  and  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers," 
Svo,  being  a  sequel  to  the  preceding.  Both 
these  pieces,  hkewise,  met  with  a  favourable 


reception  from  the  public  ;  which  induced 
the  author,  in  176',  to  reprint  them  and  the 
"  Essay  on  Elocution,"  in  one  Svo  volume, 
now  become  exceedingly  scarce.  But  it  a['- 
pears  that  Mr.  Mason's  labours  were  not 
confined  to  his  proJessional  duties,  and  difl'e- 
rent  publications,  since  he  also  Jiiuiid  time 
to  educate  several  young  gentlemen  for  the 
work  of  the  miuistr)'  ;  to  one  t)f  \\  hom  his 
"  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Sec,"  published  in 
1753,  was  addressed.  In  the  midst  of  hiSj, 
usefulness,  and  when,  from  the  apparent  vi- 
gour of  his  constitution,  his  friends  had 
ground  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  his 
life  through  many  future  years,  a  cold  which 
lie  caught  brought  on  a  fever,  which  after  a 
short  confinement  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
Feliruary  1763,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Mason's  religious 
sentiments  were  what  are  comnwnly  called 
moderately  orthodox  :  he  was  an  enemv  to 
controversy,  and  a  friend  to  peace.  What 
ajipeared  to  him  to  be  Christian  truth  he  ho- 
nestly taught,  without  any  illiberal  or  unkind 
censures  of  those  who  might  difll-r  from  him 
in  some  particular  points  of  speculation. 
While  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  protestant 
nonconfornuty,  as  conceiving  it  to  have  the 
nearest  connection  with  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty,  and  genuine  piety,  yet  his  mind 
was  truly  catholic,  and  he  kejit  himself  at  the 
greatest  distance  Irom  the  narrow  party  spiiit 
of  those  who  would  confine  Christianity  to 
their  own  particular  communion ;  cm  the 
contrary,  he  was  free  to  converse  with  others 
as  with  Christian  brethren,  and  was  ready  to 
discern  and  acknowledge  real  merit,  and  to 
esteem  true  learning  and  piety  w  herever  he 
met  with  them.  His  sermons  were  correct, 
perspicuous,  nervous,  always  illustralive  of 
the  text  and  doctrine  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  explain  ;  and  they  were  ever  adapted 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  piety  and  charity. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  and  solemn.  His 
voice  was  clear,  his  delivery  deliberate,  di- 
stinct, and  void  of  all  affectation,  and  his 
manner  was  easy  and  natural.  His  personal 
character  was  an  exemplification  of  the  duties 
and  virtues  which  it  was  the  b'usiness  of  his 
life  to  enforce  ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  he  was  free,  easy,  communicative 
and  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  nnich  of 
the  gentleman  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour. 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  precieding 
narrative,  he  published  some  single  sermons 
preached   on  [)arUcular   occasions  ;    and  the^ 
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polemical  lectures  which  he  rend  to  his  pu- 
pils were  printed  in  the  I'rotcstant  Disseiuer's 
Mngauiuc  ibr  the  years  17{)J,  179-'>,  and  1  7!)f). 
LiJ'e  prefixed  to  tlicjijlemth  Edition  of  Self 
Kiinwledgie.  — M . 

MASON.  William,  the  Rev.  an  English 
poet  of  distinction,  horn  in  1725,  was  the 
son  of'  a  clcrgyiTiaa  who  held  the  living  of 
Hull.  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Camhridge,  where  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree in  1745.  Thence  he  removed  to  Peni- 
hroke  college,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
icUow  in  1747.  He  hecamc  a  master  of  arts 
in  1749,  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754, 
and  obtained  the  patronau:e  of  the  earl  of 
Hoiderncsse,by  \\  horn  he  was  |irc?cnted  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire,  and 
who  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  his  majesty.  The  first  public 
specimen  he  gave  of  his  poetical  talents  was 
ill  17*9;  when  he  printed  an  "  Ode  on  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  as 
chancellor  of  the  imiversilv  of  Cambridge, 
which,  though  little  favoured  by  it's  subject, 
gained  him  reputation.  "  A  Monody  to  the 
Akmory  of  Pope,"  and  a  poem  entitled, 
"  Jsis,  an  Elegy,"  added  to  his  fame,  which 
received  a  great  accession  from  the  publication 
in  I  752,  of  his  dramatic  poem  of  "  Elfrida." 
In  this,  and  also  in  his  "  Caraetacus,"  first 
published  in  1759,  it  was  his  object  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus  in  traijedy.  As  his  own  genius  was 
rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  some  sublime  and  richly  orna- 
mented o<les,  which  placed  him  in  the  public 
opinion  next  to  his  friend  Gray  in  that  spe- 
cies of  composition  ;  but  iie  failed  in  exciting 
the  interest  which  is  the  true  end  and  purpose 
of  tragedy.  Indeed,  the  chorus  is  so  evi- 
dently an  aj^pendageof  the  inlant  .and  imper- 
fect state  of  the  drama,  and  so  manil'estlv  in- 
jurious to  the  development  (jf  plot  and  the 
display  of  passion,  that  a  pedantic  altach- 
iiient  to  the  ancients  could  alone  suggest  its 
revival.  Mason  did  not  originally  compose 
tliese  pieces  for  the  modern  stage,  which,  with 
a  kind  of  lofty  disdain  that  adhered  to  his 
literary  character,  he  considers  as  sunk  be- 
low his  level  bv  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  though  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  lit  iheiii  for  representation,  and  they 
were  brought  upon  the  theatre,  they  could 
obtain  no  permanent  place  there.  In  175b", 
Mason  publis'hed  a  small  collection  of  new 
"  Odes."  An  imitation  of  the  great  object 
ol  his  poetical  rcv'.;rcncej  Gray,  in  the  gor- 


geous array  of  his  diction,  and  the  dazaliiig. 
splendour  of  his  imagery,  characterizes  these 
pieces,  which  were  generally  considered  as 
displ  iving  more  of  the  artificial  mechanism 
of  poetry,  than  of  its  genuine  spirit.  Some 
"  t'.legies,"  which  he  published  in  1763, 
with  much  elegance,  and  some  superfluity  of 
ornainent,  are  in  general  marked  with  the 
simplicity  of  lancuage  proper  to  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  aiul  breathe  noble  sen- 
timcnls  of  freedom  and  virtue.  Mason, 
indeed,  is  throughout  one  of  the  purest  of 
poets  in  point  of  morality,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
warmest  of  those  literary  friends  of  civil  li- 
berty who  distinguished  that  period.  A  col- 
Icclion  of  all  his  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Installation  Ode,  and  Isis,  was  put)- 
lished  in  an  8vo  volume  in  17*34,  and  af- 
terwards went  through  several  editiiins. 

In  1772  appearetf  the  first  book  of  his 
"  English  Garden,"  a  didactic  and  descrip- 
tive poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  the  fourth 
and  concluding  book  was  piintcd  in  17SI. 
The  ])ur]wsc  of  this  work  was  to  recommend 
by  the  charms  of  poetry  the  modern  system 
of  natural  or  landscape  gardening,  which 
the  writer  adheres  to  with  all  the  rigour  of  ex- 
clusive taste.  The  versification  of  the  poem 
is  formed  upon  the  best  models,  and  the  de- 
serijUion  is  in  nianv  ]iarts  rich  and  vi\id; 
but  a  general  air  of  stitiness,  and  the  dry  mi- 
nuteness of  the  preceptive  part,  prevented  it 
from  attaining  any  considerable  degree  of  po- 
pularity. As  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  dear  friend  Gray  :  he  published  in 
1775  "  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray.  To  which 
are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings," 4to.  To  the  poems  a  few  additions 
were  made  of  hitherto  unpublished  pieces. 
With  the  Memoirs  were  agreeably  inter-  / 
spersed  original  Letters,  connected  by  narra- 
tive, in  a  manner  which  has  since  been 
ailopted  in  several  biogra|)hical  works,  and 
w  liich  was  pevuliarly  suitable  in  this  instance, 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  antcdotes  and 
events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Mason's 
own  obscrvaiionson  the  character  and  genius 
of  his  friend  did  honour  to  his  -taste  and 
feelings,  and  the  volume  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Mason 
was  warmly  atlachtd  to  the  principles  01  li- 
berty. In  his  |)olitical  conduct  at  the  place 
of  his  residence  he  acted  with  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  the  o])posers  of  such  mca>ure3 
as  were  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  freeuieu.     During  the  AnK-ricau    wai-,  he 
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took  the  occasion  of  admiral  Keppel's  acquit- 
tal to  address  an  "  Ode  to  the  Naval  Officers 
of'GreatBritain,  1779;"  in  which  he  strongly 
expresfcd  his  disapprobation  of  the  hostilities 
carryino;  on  against  the  transatlantic  part  of 
the  community.  When  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
rose  to  power  in  17S2,  he  was  greeted  by 
Mason  in  an  "  Ode"  which  contained  many 
patriotic  and  manlv  sentiments,  though  in- 
jured in  their  eflect  by  the  tinsel  of  his  lyric 
imagerv.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  association  for  procuring  a  reform 
in  parliament,  of  which  measure  Mr.  Pitt 
had  declared  himself  a  decided  advocate  ;  and 
Mason,  with  the  majority  of  the  whigs  of 
that  time,  regarded  him  as  the  heaven-born 
minister  who  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
nation,  and  renovate  its  constitution.  The 
mind  of  our  poet  had  been  early  impressed  with 
a  fondness  for  the  sister-art  of  painting,  and 
at  ajuvcnile  age  he  had  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  Fresnoy's  Latin  poem  on  that  art. 
This  he  revised  and  improved  "  to  the  utmost 
of  his  mature  abilities,"  and  published  in 
1783,  in  a  4to  volume,  enriched  with  the  an- 
notations of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
additions.  Few  metrical  versions  have  been 
better  executed  than  this,  which  unites  great 
elegance  of  language  and  versification  with  a 
correct  representation  of  a  difficult  original. 

Mason  has  hitherto  scarcely  appeared  in 
his  character  of  a  clergyman.  Besides  the 
living  with  which  he  was  presented  soon 
after  taking  orders,  he  obtained  the  prefer- 
ments of  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of 
the  cathedral  of  York.  At  that  church  he 
preached  in  1  788  an  "  Occasional  Discourse" 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
an  animated  declamation  against  the  inhuma- 
nity of  that  traffic.  In  the  same  year  he  ap- 
peared as  the  feditor  of  the  Poeiis  of  his 
friend  W.  Whitehead  the  poet-laureate,  to 
■which  he  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir. 
The  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  that  year  called  forth  a  new  exertion 
of  hislyric  powers  in  a  "SecularOde,"  which 
breathed  the  usual  spirit  of  his  muse  of  free- 
dom. A  taste  for  music  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  totally  disjoined  from  the  poeti- 
cal f;cultv  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Mason,  who  was  both  a  warm  lover  of  that 
art,  and  a  proficient  in  it.  He  properly  made 
his  musical  knowledge  subservient  to  his  cle- 
rical office,  in  a  publication  of  "  Essays, 
historical  and  critical,  on  English  Church 
Music,"  which  appeared  in  1795,  12mo. 
This  work  is  allowed  to  contain  many  judi- 


cious and  useful  observations,  even  by  tliose 
who  think  he  has  carried  much  too  far  the  idea 
of  simplifving  church-music,  and  call  m 
question  the  justness  of  some  of  his  princi- 
ples. An  additional  volume  of  his  "  Poems" 
was  given  to  the  public  in  1797j  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  pieces,  partly  the  revised  pro- 
ductions of  his  youtli,  partly  the  effusions  of 
his  old  age.  Among  the  latter  is  a  "  Palinodv 
to  Liberty,"  whicli  expresses  the  change 
wrought  in  his  political  principles  by  the  un- 
happy events  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
at  his  time  of  life,  possessed  of  an  elegant 
retreat  and  all  the'comforts  of  dignified  opu- 
lence, hesh(niid  have  caught  the  fear  of  inno- 
vation, which  became  the  epidemic  of  the 
time,  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  how  much 
soever  the  conversion  operated  upon  him,  as 
upon  many  others  of  the  fornier  friends  of 
liberty,  may  be  lamented.  Although  this  vo- 
lume contains  several  compositions  which 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  among  which  are 
two  dramatic  pieces,  it  scarcely  made  any  ad- 
dition to  the  poetical  reputation  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Mason  died  in  April  1797,  at  the  age 
of  72,  in  consequence  of  a  mortification  oc- 
casioned by  a  hurt  in  his  leg.  He  had  mar- 
ried an  amiable  lady,  who  died  of  a  consump- 
rion  in  1767,  and  was  buried  at  Bristol  ca- 
thedral, under  a  monument  on  which  are  in- 
scribed some  very  tender  and  beautiful  lines 
by  her  husband.  His  character  in  i)rivate  life 
was  exemplary  for  worth  and  active  benevo- 
lence, ihouffh  not  without  a  degree  of  state- 
liness  and  assumed  superioruv  in  his  manner,, 
probably  fostered  by  his-  provincial  residence. 
A  tablet  has  been  placed  to  his  memory 
in  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Besides  his  avowed  writings,  there  have  been 
popularly  attributed  to  him  a  satirical  poem 
of  much  temporary  distinction,  entitled  '•  An 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chanabers," 
together  with  some  other  pieces  of  political 
satire  which  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  strength  of  language,  and  the  sarcastic 
humour,  of  these  performances,  give  them  a 
cast  so  different  from  his  usual  style  of  com- 
position, that  the  internal  evidence  is  supposed 
to  decide  against  his  title  to  them  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  occasionally  write  with 
energy  and  simplicity ;  and  the  objects  of 
satire  in  these  pieces  are  such  as  he  was  likely 
to  have  fixed  upon  .Gent.  Magaz.  Monthly 
Review. — A. 

MASSANIELLO,  or  TOMMASO  ANI- 
ELLO,  a  remarkable  leader  of  revolt,  was  the 
son  of  a  fisherman  of  Amalfi,  where  he  was 
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born  about  \6'23.  He  came  to  Naples  to  ox- 
ercise  his  father's  calling,  and  was  tlisiiii- 
guislictl  among  his  comjianions  by  his  cour- 
age, ac'.ivily  and  integrity.  He  was  o^t'  a 
niiddlinff  stature  and  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, and  was  equally  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  those  of  his  class.  The  duke  of  Areos, 
had  been  made  viceroy  of  Naples  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  1(54(5.  He  was  of  a  rapacious  dis- 
position ;  rnd  in  order  to  con\ert  into  ready 
money  a  gilt  which  had  been  voted  by  the 
states,  he  mortgaged  it  to  some  merchants, 
and  assigned  them  a  duty  upon  fruit  for  the 
payment.  This  tax  occasioned  great  discon- 
tent among  the  common  people,  who  sub- 
sisted chiefly  upon  that  article  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment aiigmenicd  the  general  disaflection. 
At  this  time,  the  year  1647,  MassanicUo  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  a  wife 
and  children.  His  wife  had  been  detected 
in  smuggling  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  ofl'ence,  and 
condcnmed  to  pay  a  large  fine,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  furniture.  Exasperated  both  on  his 
own  and  the  public  acc>)Mnt,  Massaniello 
laid  a  plan  with  some  of  his  comrades  for 
raising  a  tumult  at  the  approaching  festival  of 
the  Carmelites,  when  it  was  customary  to 
entertain  the  people  with  a  mock  (iglit  be- 
tween two  parties  of  youths,  oi>e  representing 
Turks,  and  the  other  Chrisiians.  He  procured 
himself  to  be  appointed  captain  of  one  of  these 
ijands,  and  one  of  his  confidents,  of  the 
other;  and  he  took  uncommon  pains  in  discip- 
liningthcm  to  theuseof bludgeons.  Beforethe 
appointed  time,  however,  a  disturbance  arose 
in  the  market  between  the  tax-gatherers  and 
some  sellei-s  of  figs  from  the  country,  when 
Massaniello,  who  was  present  with  his  com- 
pany, incited  them  to  drive  away  the  officers, 
and  pillage  the  office  at  which  the  tax  was 
received.  He  was  soon  joined  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  populace,  who  demolished  all  the 
tax-offices  throutihout  the  citv,  and  then 
proceeded  with  ium  at  their  head  to  the  vice- 
roy's palace,  where  they  demanded  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tax.  The  viceroy,  instead  of  or- 
dering his  guards  to  disperse  them,  suffered 
them  to  rush  into  the  palace  in  a  tunuiltuous 
manner,  while  he  escaped  by  a  back  door, 
and  took  shelter  in  a  convent.  There  he 
signed  a  billet  abolishing  all  taxes  upon  pro- 
visions ;  and  he  also  caused  a  large  pension 
to  be  ofTercd  to  Massaniello,  which  he  nobly 
refused. 
ThcFe  timid  concessions  were  not  likely  to 


restore  order  in   a  city  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
triumphant  mob.     At  the  instigation  of  some 
malcontents,  Massaniello  was  induced  to  is- 
sue a  command   for   burning   the    houses   of 
all    persons    concerned    in   levying  the  tax, 
which    was  cheerfully    executed.      He   then 
required     the    viceroy    to     abolish     all    the 
taxes   of    every    kind,    and    to    deliver    up 
the  charter  of  exemption  granted  to  Naples 
by  Charles  V.     With  the  policy  of  falsehood 
and  couardice,  the    viceroy  sent  a  spurious 
deed  by  the  hands   of  a   popular   nobleman, 
the  duke  of  Matalone,  whom  he  had  impri- 
soned.    Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the 
duke  was  maltreated, and  several  of  thcnobility 
were  murdered,  and  others  had  their  houses 
burnt.  Massaniello,  drest  in  his  usual  tattered 
apparel,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  vast  body  of 
men,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  sway.     He 
spent  little  time  in  refreshment  or  repose,  eave 
his  orders  with  precision  and  )ndgment,^and 
appeared  free  from   all  personal  v'lcws  of  in- 
terest or  ambition.     While  he  was  negotiat- 
ing a  general   accommodation,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  duke  oT\ 
Matalone,    who    designed    that    his    brother    y 
Don  Joseph  should  head  the  revolt  after   the 
leader  was  removed.     The  attempt,  however, 
which  was  made  by  his  hired  banditti,  failed 
of  success,  and  proved  fatal  to   a  number  of 
them,  with   Don  Joseph    himself.      Massa- 
niello, rendered  suspicious  by   this   circum- 
stance, began  to  govern  with  more   severity, 
and  put  to   death  several  persons  ujion  mere 
surmises.      The  viceroy,    apprehending  lest 
the  French  should   make  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Massa- 
niello, granting  every  thing  that  had  been  de- 
manded, and  agreeing  that  he  should   retain 
his  power,  and  the  people  their  arms,  till  h 
had  been  ratified  bv   the  king  of  Sjjain.     At 
his  desire,  Massaniello  pjid  him  a  visit,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  threaten  him  with  excommunication 
before  he  would  consent  to  lay  aside  his  ra^s, 
and  assume  a  magnificent  dress.   He  received  a 
formal  commission  from  the  viceroy,  bv  vir- 
tue of  which  he  erected  several   gibbets,  and 
put  a  number  of  criminals  to  death   w  ithout 
the  forms   of  law,  though,  it    is  said,  with 
due  regard  to  natural  justice.     But  he  had 
ascended  to  a  height  wjiich  his  head  was  not 
able   to  bear.     Intoxicated   with  power,  and 
disordered  by  the  constant   aaitation  of  his 
mind,  he  became  quite  frantic,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  performed  several  extravagant  ac- 
tions, to  which  an  end  was  put  by  his  assas- 
sination, July  18lh,  only  ten  days  after  hi-. 
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extraordinary  elevation.  His  head  was  carried 
on  a  pole  by  the  populace,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  conniion  sewer  ;  yet,  so  mu- 
table and  void  of  reason  are  the  nio!) !  on  the 
price  of  bread  being  raised  a  few  days  alter, 
they  began  to  regret  him,  and  taking  up  his 
corpse,  carried  it  tlirough  the  streets  in  solemn 
procession,  and  gave  it  a  magnificent  burial. 
The  tumult  he  had  excited  did  not  subside 
till  after  the  NeapoHtans  had  entirely  thr(r,\-n 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  (See  Guise  Hejiry  duke 
of  II.)     Mod.  Univers.  Hist, — A. 

MASSlELf,  William,  an  estimable  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1(365.  Coming 
to   Paris   to    tniish    his   studies,    he    entered 
among    the  Jesuits,    but    a'-Urwards   quitted 
their  society  in    order  to   Ibiiow  his   liteiary 
ta^te3  more   at  liberiy.     He  was  engaged  by 
M.  Siicy  ot  the  frtach.  academy    in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  and  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  several  men  of  learning,  by  whose 
means  he  became  a  member   of  the    French 
acadeMTiy,    and   the  academy    of  inscriptions 
q^Ld   bciles  lettrcs.     In    17  10,  he  was   nomi- 
nated Greek   professor  in  the   college  royal, 
which  post  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1722. 
The  abbe  Massieu  was   of  a  modest,  simple, 
and  unaffected    character,  solely  attached  to 
his  studies  and  literary  friendships.     He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
from  cataracts  in  his  latter  years  ;  and  havnig 
recovered    that   of  one  by   an    operation,  he 
did  not  choose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  further 
attempt.     He  was  profouniliy  skilled   hi  the 
ancient  languages,  of  which  he  gave  proof  by 
his  publications.     These  were,    several  dis- 
sertations in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  ;"   a"  Preface  to  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Tourreil  ;"  a  "  Trans- 
lation of  Six  Odes  of  Pindar,   with  Notes  ;" 
"  Histoirc  de   la   Poesie   Francoise,"    much 
esteemed  for  its  curious  researches,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  its  style  ;  -it  comes  down 
only  to  the  time  of  Marot  ;  a  Latin   "  Poem 
on  Coffee,"  inserted  'by  the  abbe  d'Olivet  in 
his  collection  of  the  works  of  some  modern 
Latin  poets.    Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
MASSILLON^  John  Baptist,  a  French 
prelate  in  the  tbrnicr  part   of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  was  the  son  (if  a  notary  at 
Hieres  in  Provence,   where   he  was   born   in 
the  year    \CyCrA.      At  the  a^re   of  eighteen    he 
entered  into  ihe  Congregation  of  tjic  Oratory, 
■•*-herc  he  distiiiKuishid  himself  by  his  talenis 
and  iigreeable  manners  ;  and  in   the  different 
towns  to  which  he  was  sent,  he   gained   ail 


hearts  by  the  agreeableness  of  his   wit,   the 
liveliness  of  his  character,  and  his    delicate 
and  obliging  politeness.      These    qual idea- 
tions,   however,   and  the  esteem  which  they 
procured   him  among  persons  of  all   ranks, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren  ;  and  his 
superiors,  having  been  led  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions of  his  being  engaged  in  intrieues  with 
some  females,  sent  him  to  one  of  their  houses 
in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.     Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to   teach   divinity  at  Vienne  ;   and 
it  was  in  this  place  that  he  made  his  first  ef- 
forts in   eloquence,  on   the   occasion  of  the 
death  of  Henry  de  Villars,  archbishop  of  that 
city,  whose   funeral   oration  he  pronounced. 
8o  general  and    warm   was   the   approbation 
with  which  this  discourse  was  received,  that 
the  preacher's  facie  reached  the  ears  of  Father 
de  !a  7\)ur,  then  general  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratorv,  whonrave  orders  for  his  beinor 
sent  to  Pans.     Some  time  after  his  arrival, 
being  asked  by  the  general  what  he  thouoht 
of  the  preachers  of  most  note  in  the  capital, 
he  replied,  "  They  discover  great  genius  and 
abilities;   but  if  I  jireach,  I  shall  not  preaclv 
as  they  do."     He  kejit  his  word,  and  adopted 
a  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  was  properly 
his  own.    In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  might 
be  said  to  make  Bonrdaloue  his  model  ;  but 
his  natural  genius  prevented  him  from  closely 
imitating    that  great   orator.     The  latter  ex- 
celled   in  strict    and    logical    reasoniiij;  ;  but 
Massillon  aimed  morear  reaching  the  heart  by 
pathetic  addresses,  and  in  this  species  of  elo- 
quence became   unrivalled.     A  sermon  ex- 
cellent   in   all    respects,    savs   D'Alembert, 
would   have  been  one  in  which   the  peculiar 
recommendations  of  both  tlicsc  extraordinary 
men  had  been  judiciously  combined.     Mas- 
sillon's  style  and  language  were  siniple,  ele- 
gant, and  perspicuous  ;  his  imatjination  livelv, 
but  well  regulated  ;  his  images  striking  and 
natural ;  his  thoughts  just  and  delicate ;  %nd 
his   representations    anirfiatcd    and    forcible. 
His  manner  of  delivery,  likewise,  was  admi- 
rably adapted   to  give   success    to  the  kind  of 
eloquence  to  which  his  genius  directed  him. 
At  the  moment  when  lie  entered  the  pulpit, 
he  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  w  ith  the 
great    truths    which    he   was    about    to   pro- 
nounce.    When   he  rose  to  address  his  audi- 
ence,  liis  air  was  modest,  but  collected  ;   his 
eyes  were  huinhlv  ilirecled   downv.ards  ;  his 
gesture  was  easv  and  unstudied,  and  accom- 
panied uith  little  action  ;  and  his  tone  of  voice 
was    inimitably     touching     and     nnalTected.' 
With  these   recommendations  he  fasciiijateci 
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tlie  attention  of  his  audience,  and  made  hini- 
si;ff'  htaitl  wilh  tliat  proloiuul  silence,  v\hich 
was  a  hivihcr  compliment  to  the  orator  than 
the  most  tunudlnaiy  applause.  "  Pcctora 
niulcel,"  would  have  l)ten  an  appropriate 
motto  to  his  )iortrait.  Among  the  crowds 
who  resorted  to  ihc  cluirehcs  where  he 
preached,  was  one  day  the  Famous  actor  Ba- 
ron, wlio,  on  meeting  him  al'terwards  at  a 
house  ojjon  to  men  of  lelters,  said  to  him, 
"  You,  lather,  have  a  manner  of  your  own  ; 
continue  as  you  have  betjun,  and  leave  rules 
to  I  thers."  The  same  actor,  on  coming 
another  time  from  hearing  him,  observed  to 
one  of  his  conijiauiiins  of  the  same  piofes- 
sion,  "  Such  a  man  is  the  true  orator,  and  we 
are  merely  actors." 

Ill  the  mean  lime,  the  fame  of  Massillon 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king  to  hear  him, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a  course  of 
Adventsermonsut  \'ersailles.  Here,  on  an  au- 
dience accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Bos- 
suet  and  a  Boiirdalone,  his  powers  produced 
the  same  eirect  as  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Parisian  puljiits.  During  his  attendance  at 
court  on  this  occiision,  Lewis  XIV.  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  him  this  fine  compli- 
ment :  "  My  father,"  said  he,  "  I  have  often 
had  my  pulpit,  filled  by  celebrated  orators, 
with  whom  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  ;  but 
whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  much  displeased 
with  nivself."  lu  the  year  1717,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  then  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergnc;  but,  before  his  conse- 
cration and  departure  to  his  charge,  appointed 
him  to  preach  a  course  of  l-ent  sermons  before 
the  voimg  king  Lewis  XV.  These  sermons, 
which  are  f.en  in  number,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  "Lc  petit  Care'tne,"  were  composed 
by  the  author  in  Uss  than  three  months,  and 
are  said  by  D'Alembcrt  to  exhibit  a  model  of 
true  pulpit  eloquctioe.  In  1719,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  French:  academy. 
Two  years  arflerwards  he  was  presented  to  the 
abbey  of  Savigny,  of  the  Gis'.ercian  order, 
in  the  diocese  of  Avranches.  In  17*3,  he 
pro)>ounced  at  St.  Dennis  the  funeral  oration 
of  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  duchess 
dou;iger  of  Orleans.  The  remainder  of  his 
hfe  he  spent  almost  entirely  in  his  diocese, 
diligently  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  and  gaining  all  hearts  by 
his' mildness,  his  poliieness,  and  his  bene- 
ficence. His  pub'ic  and  private  charities  were 
immense,  and  e.^iiaustcd  almost  the  whole  of 
the  income  of  Itjs  Lee.     From  his  love  of 


peace,   he  was\  accuslDnicd  to  invite  at  tl.c 
same  time  to  his  country-lunise,  members  ai 
his  own  congregation  and  of  the  societv  of 
^  Jesuits,  w  here  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
fbrgLV  their  theological  quarrels,  and  to  imite  in 
friendship  and  good-wiil  towards  each  other, 
if  they  could  not  agree   in   o|)inion  ;  but  he 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  much  suc- 
cess attend  his  truly  benevolent  and  Christian 
design.     He  died  in  '742,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  decplv  lamented  by  his  flock,  who 
universally    regarded    him    v.  ith    filial    reve- 
rence and  affection.     Soon    after   his  death, 
four  or  five   'mail   volumes  of   "  Sermons" 
were  published  under   his  name,    and    were 
often  reprinted;  but  they  were  an  imposition 
upon  the  public,  containing,  amidst  a  collec- 
tion of  discourses    plundered   from  different 
authors,  not  more   th.an   twenty   of  Massil- 
lon's,  and  iliofe  in  a  very    imperfect   state. 
The  only  genuine  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
originally  published  by  his  nephew,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Congregation   of  the  Oratory,    in 
1745  and  1"46,  in  fourteen  volumes    12moj 
of  a   Larger,  and   twelve  of    a  smaller,   size. 
They  contain  a  complete  s«urse  of  "  Sermons 
for  Advent  and  Lent  ;"  the  "  Petit  Careme" 
already  mentioned  ;  several   "Funeral  Ora- 
tions," "Panegyrics,  &;c.  ;"  "  Ecclesiastical 
Conferences;"  and   "Paraphrases"   of  seve- 
ral psalms.     In  1748,    the  abbe  de   la   Porte 
published,  in  one  volume   ISmo,  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  most    striking  and  beautiful 
passages   from   our  author's    sermons,  enti- 
tled, ''  Thoughts  on  various  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious  Topics,  £cc."  which    has    since    been 
added  as  a  last  volume  to  the  different  edi- 
tions of  his  works.     D' Alcmberl's  Eloge  de 
Massillon.    JMoreri.    Nottv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 
MASSINGER,   Philip,   an  early  English 
dramatic  writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  in 
,15bJ  at  Salisbury.     His  father,  Arthur  Mas- 
singer,  was  in  theNScryice  of  Henry   second 
earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  family  Philip  pro- 
bably had   his    education..    In  the   ISth  year 
of  his  age  he  was  entered  a  connnoner  of  St. 
Albaii's  Hall,    Oxford,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  supp(Vled  at  the  expense  of  Wil- 
liam then  earl  of  Peml)rokc.     It  is  asserted 
by  Antony   Wood,   that  in  the  university  he 
"  gave  his  mind  more  to  poetry  and  romance, 
than  to  logic  and  philosophy,"  which  latter 
studies  he  vas  sent  by  his  patron  to  cultivate, 
probably  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  for- 
ward in  some  profession.      He  left  Oxford 
without  a  degree;  and  his  father  being  dead, 
and  hipsatron's  favour  probably  wilhdraAa,he 
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found  no  other  means  of  support  than  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  as  a  writer  tor  the  stage.  His 
latest  biographer  thinks  he  has  found  sufficient 
proof  in  his  works  that  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  f.hich 
circumstance  may  be  imputed  the  defeat  of 
liis  prospects  in  life,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  ;  but  perhaps  nothing  more  is  implied 
in  the  passages  supposed  to  afford  this  proof, 
than  that  he  preferred  for  poetical  use  those 
fanciful  and  romantic  notions  which  were 
early  concomitants  of  corrupted  Christianity. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  undoubt 
ed  genius  should  have  remained  16  years,  from 
1606  to  1622,  scarcely  known  to  the  public 
in  the  profession  he  had  adopted  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  latter  date  that  his  first  printed 
play,  the  "  Virgin-Maityr,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  probability  is,  that  he  was 
chiefly  emploved  during  that  interval  in  giv- 
ing assistance  to  other  writers,  for  at  that 
time  partnerships  in  dramatic  composition 
were  not  unusual  ;  and  in  particular  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  coadjutor  to 
Fletcher  in  some  of  the  pieces  that  bore  his 
name.  A  document  has  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Malone  from  the  records  of  Dulwich  col- 
lege, which  proves  Massinger's  dramatic  con- 
nection with  Fletcher  and  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  melancholy  evidence  of  his 
<iistressed  circumstances ;  since  he  is  one  of 
three  who  united  in  a  supplicatory  application 
to  a  manager  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds  to  rescue 
them  from  jail.  There  is  also  proof  of  the 
existence  ot  several  manuscript  plavs  of  Mas- 
singer's,  with  which  he  probably  supplied  the 
temporary  demands  of  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
vided for  his  own  wants,  before  fame  was  so 
much  an  object  with  him,  as  a  subsistence. 
Of  his  life  very  few  circumstances  are  recorded, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  an  unva- 
ried attention  to  his  business  as  a  dramatist, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  few  patrons,  of 
■whom  the  most  distinguished  appears  to  have 
been  Philip  earl  of  Montgomery.  He  seems 
never  to  have  risen  above  indigence,  and  in 
his  dedications  he  more  than  once  affirms  that 
he  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  subsist, 
had  he  not  received  the  aid  of  his  benefactors. 
Such  was  the  necessitous  and  dependent  con- 
dition of  aneminentdramatic  poet  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  C^harles  I.!  Massinger  died  from 
a  sudden  indisposition  in  March  1640,  at  his 
house  on  the  Baukside,  Southvvark,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Saviour's, 
by  the  side  of  his  brother-poet  Fletcher.  By 
tliose  of  his  coteniporaries  who  mention  him. 


he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  singular  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  urbanity,  nor  does  he  apjjear 
ever  to  have  made  an  enemy.  Indigence  seems 
to  have  depressed  his  spirits  ;  for  his  dedica- 
tions are  written  in  a  iiumble  strain,  viith  free 
confessions  of  his  poverty,  but  without  que- 
rulousness. 

The  list  of  plays  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  Massinger  amounts  to  38,  of  which, 
1  7  only  are  printed  in  the  fullest  edition  of  his 
works.  Their  popularity  seems  never  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  compositions  of 
Shakespear,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
nor  have  any  of  thein  present  possession  of  the 
stage,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his 
comedy  of  "  A  new  Way  to  pay  old  Debts," 
which  occasionally  makes  its  appearance.  His 
principal  excellence  is  in  tragedy,  and  it  woiild 
not  be  easy  to  naine  one  of  the  early  English 
dramatists  who  has  surpassed  him  in  harmony 
of  verse  and  beauty  of  language,  or  in  strength 
of  character.  His  pieces  have  the  irregularity 
of  plot  common  at  that  period,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  low  and  gross  scenes,  sometimes  pro- 
bably supplied  by  an  inferior  hand.  What  is 
perhaps  a  greater  defect,  there  are  few  of  his 
plots  which  have  not  something  extravagant, 
unnatural,  or  disffusting,  which  accounts  for 
their  disappearance  from  the  theatre,  though 
many  of  their  scenes  and  characters  are  highly 
interesting.  The  portraits,  too,  are  drawn  more 
from  general  ideas  in  his  own  conception, 
than  from  the  observation  of  real  nature;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Shakespear,  with  whom  in 
some  points  he  may  justly  be  paralleled.  One 
of  his  most  striking  tragedies,  the  "  Fatal 
Dowry,"  has  afforded  the  outline  of  the 
"  Fair  Penitent"  of  Rowe;  who,  in  respect 
of  moral  effect,  as  well  as  of  strength  and 
dignity,  has  fallen  beneath  his  model.  Mas- 
singer is  generally  pure  in  his  morality,  though 
he  has  the  grossuess  and  indelicacy  of  lan- 
guage from  which  scarcely  any  writer  of  that 
age  is  free.  His  comedy  has  much  of  this 
fault,  and  often  degenerates  into  low  buffoon- 
ery, though  it  is  not  devoid  of  true  humour, 
'ilie  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Massinger  is  that  of  Mr.  Gifford  in  four  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  1805,  from  whose  lifeof  theauthor 
prefixed,  the  substance  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count is  taken. — A. 

MASSINISSA,  a  celebrated  African  prince, 
was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massyli, 
one  of  the  people  composing  the  Numidian 
nation.  In  the  year  B.  C.  t.'13,  Massinissa, 
then  about  the  age  of  17,  was  sent  by  liis 
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Aulier,  wlio  had  iiiado  a  treaty  with  tlie  Car- 
ihagiiiiaiis,  against  Svphax  kiiisr  ofihc  Mas- 
stesyli^  aiifHliti  .Numiciiaii  people,  wlioin  lie 
twice  tlctcatcd.  lie  aiUrwards  served  at  tlie 
head  of  the  Numidiau  auxiharics  of  the  Car- 
thaginians inSpain,  aiu!  was  very  insiri; mental 
ill  the  deicat  and  death  ot  tiia  t«o  Scipios. 
When  young  Scipio,  however,  bad  restored 
the  I{()irian  superiority  in  that  connlrv,  Mas- 
sinissa  privately  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  him,  and  hecamc  an  ally  of  the  Romans. 
During  this  time  his  father  died,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  first  by  his  brother  Desalces,  and  then 
by  that  brother's  elilest  son.  The  latter  was 
expelled  and  slain  by  one  Mezcluius,  a  person 
of  the  royal  blood,  w  iio  reigued  imder  the 
title  of  gnardiau  to  Lacnmaces,  the  surviving 
son  of  Desalces.  On  the  news  of  these  events, 
Wassinissa  returned  to  Africa,  and,  having  ob- 
tained succonrs  from  Bocchar  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, expelled  his  competitors,  and  [ilaced 
lumself  upon  the  Massvhan  throne.  Before 
he  was  well  seated  on  it,  Syphax,  dreading  his. 
ambition  and  martial  talents,  attacked  him 
with  a  numerous  army,  and,  giving  him  a 
total  defeat,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  on 
anount  Baihus.  Thence  he  made  frequent  in- 
cursions on  the  adjacent  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory, and  proved  so  troublesome  that  Sv- 
jihax  sent  against  him  one  of  his  most  active 
commanders,  ^^  ith  orders  to  bring  him  eitiier 
alive  or  dead.  Massinissawas  in  consequence 
driven  from  his  retreat,  and  obliged  to  make 
his  escape,  wounded,  across  a  river,  with  four 
horsemen  only,  two  of  w  horn  were  drowned 
in  the  passage.  He  li\ed  for  some  time  in  a 
cave,  sup[iorted  by  the  robberies  of  his  tuo 
attendants,  till  his  woimd  was  healed,  when 
he  boldly  proceedetl  tow  ards  his  own  frontiers, 
publicly  declaring  that  he  intended  to  make- 
an  attempt  for  tlie  rccoveiy  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  soon  joined  bv  such  a  number  of  par- 
tisans, that  be  not  only  recovered  the  throne 
of  the  Massyli,  but  was  able  to  make  incur- 
sions on  the  dominions  of  Svphax.  To  this 
prince  he  bore  an  inveterate  enmity  on  ac- 
count of  Sophonisba,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Cartha^iian  general  Asdrubal.  who, 
after  being  contracted  to  Massinissa,  hatl  been 
obliged  to  many  Svphax,  as  the  means  of 
cngaaing  him  in  an  alliance  with  Carthaoe. 
He  was  now,  however,  the  victim  of  his  le- 
sentnient;  for  Syphax,  collecting  a  powerful 
army,  made  an  attack  upon  Massmissa,  while 
his  sou  Vermina  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  cut 
otf' almost  the  whole  of  his  troops,  the  prince 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty  willi  a  few 
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horse.    He  hovered  about  the  sea-coast  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lielius.    Ac- 
cording to  Jjvy's   account,    he   immediately 
joined  the  Romans;  but  Appian  relates,  that 
the  mother  of  Massinissa  being  a  captive  in 
tlie  haiuli  of  Svphax,    lie  priMetided  lo  be  of 
the  Carlhagiiiinn   party,    liii   through  his  ar- 
tifices Hanno  the  son  of  Asdrubal  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  upon  which 
event  he  openly  declared  fou  the  latter-^  not 
doubting  that  he  could  obtain  his  nnother's  li- 
beration   in   exchange.      Soon  after,    Scipio 
gained  a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  and  LaeliuH 
and   Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,    and  took 
him  and  his  son  prisoiurs.     Massinissa  then 
appearing  before  that  king's  capital,  Ciriha, 
entered  it  without  resistance,    and  inmiedi- 
ately  repaired  to  the  palace,  with  the  intention 
of  punishing  Sophonisba  for  her  desertion  of 
him.     Attired  to  the  best  advantaee,  and  in 
dl  the  blaze  of  beauty,    she  fell  at  bis  feet, 
and  conjured  him  with  many  tears,  if  he  could 
not  forgive  her,  rather  to  take  vengeance  on 
her   himpclf,    than  deliver  her    to    the    Ro- 
mans.  Compassion  and  love  overcame  his  re- 
sentment; he  raised  her  up,  and  only  thought 
how  he  might  sccure-her  to  himself.     Ash'; 
was  now  serving  under  the  Roman' general, 
he  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  determine 
her  fate  ;    but   hoping  that  respect  would  be 
paid  to  his  wife,  he  determined  to-marry  her 
without  delay.    The  rejoicings  for  tlrese  hastr 
nuptials  were  not  concluded  when  LfBJius  ar- 
rived.    'Ihough  his  Roman  haughtiness  was 
highly  offended  with   the  Numidian  prince's 
presumption,   he  chose  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  superior  in  command,  Scipio.     Tliat  ge- 
neral,  who  had  heard  from  Syphax  the  part 
that  Sophonisba  took  in  detaching  him  from 
the  Roman  interest,  feared  that  her  iniluptice 
over  M'assinissa  might  have  a  similar  etTect, 
and  sternly  resolved  to  break  the  union.     He 
not  only   remonstrated  as  a  friend   with  ilie 
[irinee,    but  solemnly  claimed  Sophonisba  as 
a  captive  of  the  Roman  people.     When  the 
unhappy  bridegroom  found  that  there  was  no 
remedy,    he  went  to  her,   and  informed  her' 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  escaping  the 
servitude   anil  indignity   that  inq. ended  over 
her,   than  by  ilcaih,   which  he  recomniendei! 
to  her,  as  bijittinix  the  daughter  of  A,-;druhal 
and  the  wife  of  Massinissa.     He  then  rushed 
from  her  presence  in  an  agony  of  grief,   and' 
a  slave  brought  her  a  cup  of  poison.     She 
drank  it  with  the  greatest  composure,  desirine 
that  her  husband  mitrht  be  acquainted  thai 
ghe  died  willr.igly  in  compliance  with  his  or- 
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tiers,  and  that  her  heart  had  always  been  his, 
ahhough  she  had  been  eonipellcd  U)  give  her 
person  to  another.  Seipio  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  wounded  solU  of  the  Nmnidian  by 
honours  and  rewards  ;  declared  him  a  king 
before  his  assembled  troops,  and  decorated 
him  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty  as  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  republic.  These  di- 
btinctions,  with  the  ambitious  views  that  now- 
opened  to  him,  curbed  the  resentment  he 
mii'lu naturally  have  felt  for  the  cruel  dilemma 
into  which  lie  had  been  thrown,  and  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve  the  Roiuans  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  His  cavalry  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  success  of  the  final 
battle  of  Zania,  in  which  he  received  a 
woimd..  At  the  peace,  the  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  restore  all  the  territory  they 
had  usurped  fron\  him  or  his  ancestors,  and 
to  make  an  allianceof  friendship  with  him  ; 
and  he  hkewise  was  allowed  to  keep  all  the 
places  he  had  conquered  from  Syphax. 

The  hinniiiateil  state  to  which  Carthage  was 
reduced,  encouraged  Massinissa  to  advance 
pretensions  to  some  districts  within  their  do- 
minion, which  he  occupied  by  force  of  arms. 
ThcKcnian  senate  was  appealed  to  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  sent  commissioners  to  determine 
the  cause,  whose  award  was  favourable  to 
their  old  ally.  Such  a  decision  was  not 
likely  to  teach  him  moderation.  He  made 
soon  after  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of 
Tysca,  and  took  possession  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns  and  castles  ;  and  when  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  the  outrage,  he  caused  his  son  Gu- 
lussa  to  answer  for  him  before  the  senate. 
That  body  sent  ten  commissioners,  among 
whom  was  Cato,  the  censor,  the  implacable 
fuc  of  Carthage,  to  examine  the  matter  on  the 
spot  ;  and  their  report  only  augmented  the 
ill-will  the  Romans  already  bore  to  the  rival 
city.  Open  war  followed  between  Massinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians,  m  which  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  ;  but  before 
its  conditions  were  settled,  the  injustice  of 
the  Romans  brought  on  the  third  Punic  war. 
Massinissa  did  not  live  to  its  conclusion. 
Being  now  above  ninety  years  of  age,  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  and  sent  to  Seipio 
JEmilianns,  then  a  tribune  in  the  Roman 
army,  in  order  to  invest  him  with  full  jwwcvs 
to  divide  his  dominions  and  effects  among  his 
rliildren.  Out  of  fiftv-foursons,  he  had  only 
three  legitimate,  and  between  these  his  king- 
dom was  shared.  At  his  death  he  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Africa^  his  territo- 


ries extending  from  Mauritania  to  the  westerti 
border  of  Cyreniaca.  Rv  temperance  and 
exercise  he  preserved  an  extraordmary  degree 
of  health  and  vigour  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  always  went  bare-headed,  and  could 
mount  without  assistance,  and  sit  on  horse- 
back without  a  saddle  for  twentv-four  hours 
together,  to  the  last  vear  of  his  life.  He  re- 
claimed his  Numidian' subjects  from  their 
wandermg  state,  and  induced  them  to  culti- 
vate the  ground.  He  left  a  numerous  and 
well-discipliatd  armv,  and  a  full  treasury  ; 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  sove- 
reigns of  his  time,  though  little  scrupulous 
in  the  means  for  his  aggrandizement.  Uni- 
versal [-list.— A. 

MASSON,  An'Thoxy,  a  French  Minim 
and  esteemed  pious  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  burn  at  Roye  m  Ficardv,  in  the 
year  1620.  At  twenty  years  of  ag^  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Paulo, 
and  died  at  Vineennes  in  1700,  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  virtues, 
and  respected  for  his  literary  acquirements. 
He  was  paiticularly  attached  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  contributed  several 
pieces  towards  their  illustration  :  such  as 
'-  Curious,  historical,  and  moral  Questions 
relative  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  determined, 
with  the  Assistance  of  the  holy  Fathers  and 
the  most  able  Interpreters,"  lC8o,  12mo  ; 
"  The  History  of  Noah  and  the  L^'niversal 
Deluge,"  16b7,  1 2mo  ;  "The  History  of 
the  Patriach  Abraham,"  1688,  12mo;  &c. 
Monri.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hisi. — M. 

MASSON,  Innocent  LE,  a  celebrated  ge- 
neral of  the  Carthusian  order  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Novon  in  Pi- 
cardv,  in  the  year  1628.  He  embraced  the 
monastic  life  in  his  native  citv  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  not  only  for  his  piety  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  his  vows,  but  also  for  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  While  yet  young  he  was 
judged  the  tittest  person  in  the  community  to 
till  the  post  of  vicar  ;  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  ))ribr,  and  afterward? 
made  visitor  of  the  province  of  Pieardy.  In 
1675,  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  grand  Char- 
treuse, and  general  of  the  whole  order;  and 
soon  afterwards  an  acciilental  fire  having  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  the  house  of  the  in- 
stitution, lie  rebuilt  it  in  that  substantial  and 
commodious  lorm  which  is  described  in  the 
writings  ot  many  modern  traveller.?.  He 
died  in  1703,  when  about  seventy-six  years 
of  age.     fic  was  the  author  of  "  A  T);ansla- 
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lion  tif  the  Song  of  Songs,"  with  very 
!i;:inuj  notes  ;  a  treatise"  On  Moral  Thco*- 
logv,"  higlily  Lonnr.encltd  by  many  doctors 
ot  tlie  Sorbonnc  ;  "  An  Kxjilanalion  of  par- 
ticular Passages  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Car- 
thusian Oriler,"  16S3,  4  to,  in  reply  to  tlie 
rfjti^ictnres  of  the  abbe  i\;tncc,  in  his  "Duties 
of  the  Monasiie.  Life;"  and  numerovis 
^)icccs  in  nu'stical  divinity  and  morality, 
chiefly  intended  fjr  the.  usi;  of  the  rcHgious 
of  both  sexes,  concfrn!n;>'  which  our  readers 
niav  meet  ^vith  iiuther  partiruhirs  in  Moreri. 
But  his  most  imporianl  work,  and  v'hat  will 
be  found  useful  lo  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
is  his  "  Disciplina  el  Annales  Ordinis  Car- 
ihnsiensis,"  1703,  folio,  with  learned  notes 
and  curious  docunier.ts  ;  which  is  now. ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  Father  Masson  was  a  de- 
clared encniv  to  the  Jansenists,  against 
whoni  he  )niblished  some  bitter  controversial 
pieces,  and  was  not  spared  by  their  writers 
in  return.  Moral.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Did,  Bill.  Hist,  et  Crit.—M. 

MASSON,  JoHX,  a  learned  writer,  was 
a  reformed  minister,  born  in  France,  but  a 
refugee  to  England  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, lie  died  in  Holland.  He  published 
in  1708  at  Leyden,  the  lives  of  Horace  and 
Ovid,  in  Latin,  composed  with  much  critical 
exactness.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  Life  of 
Phnv  the  younger,  prefixed  to  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  P'.pistles  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1  734.  1  n  I  7  1 2,  he  began  a  work  entitled, 
"  Histoire  critique  de  la  Republique  des 
I-ettres,"  which  he  carried  to  sixteen  volumes 
12mo.  The  "History  of  Peter  IJayle  and 
his  Works,"  in  French,  Amst.  17 16,  12mo, 
first  ascribed  to  la  Monnoye,  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  Masson.  Koiw.  Dwt.  Hist. 
Tinihosc/ii. — A. 

MASSON  DES  GRANGES,  Daniel 
i,E,  a  J'reneh  priest,  conceniing  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  learn  no  further  particulars, 
than  that  he  was  born  in  1700,  and  died  jn 
1  7()0.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  which  is 
highly  spoken  of,  entitled  "The  Modern  Phi- 
)oso))her  ;  or.  The  Unbeliever  condemned  at 
tlie  T\j-ibunal  c)f  Reason,"  printed  in  17^9, 
12mo,  and  reprinted  with  considerable  addi- 
tions in  17(55.  Though  the  subkct  of  the  au- 
thor's work  has  fixquently  employed  the  pens 
of  able  writers,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  enti.t,led  tp 
no  little  praise,  for  having  placed  thei  argu- 
ments in  sup])ort  of  religion  in  a  new  light, 
and  dressing  them  in  a  fannliar  form,  ada])led 
to  the  capacity  of  plain  and  common  uiider- 
Liandings.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MASSON,  see  Paphie-M.*sson. 


MASS0UDT,lhesurnameofABOUL  Has- 
san Ali,  a  celebrated  Arabian  geographer 
and  historian,  was  descended  from  Massoud 
Ebn  Massoud,  one  of  the  most  eonlideniial 
friend-!  of  Mahomet,  and  nourished  in  the 
tenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work, 
entitled,  Morotig  citcl/icliLli  a  Mnhaden  al  ge- 
vahar  ;  or,  "  Golden  Meadows  and  Mines  of 
precious  Stones,"'  which  he  wrote  in  the  year 
3^6  of  the  Hegira,  corresponding  with  the 
year  917  of  theChristian  aera,  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  Chaliph  Mothi  Lillah.  It  is  an  his- 
torical and  geographical  treatise  comprised  in 
two  volumes  ;"the  first  of  which  commences 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  coraes 
down  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  the  se- 
cond continues  the  history  from  that  date  to 
llie  author's  time.  The  same  Massoudi  is 
the  author  of  another  history,  entitled  Jkh- 
bar  Alzaman,  and  of  a  terrier,  or  register  ot 
the  lands  in  Egypt.  There  is  also  a  cosmo- 
graphy written  in  the  Persian  language,  un- 
der the  title  of  Gilian  Danesck,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him ;  as  is  likewise  a  work  en- 
titled, Akhhar  al.  Kknvarcg,  or,  "  A  History 
of  Insurgents  at  various  Periods  against  law- 
ful Authority,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Chaliphs."  Massoudi  died  at 'Grand  (^airo 
in  Egypt,  in  the  year  346  of  the  Hegira,  or 
the  year  qf  Christ  9,37.  There  was  another 
Massoudi  named  Ahmed,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Svria  and  Damascus,  entitled  Hanudh  Al 
Scham,  or,  "  The  Garden  of  Syria  ;"  and  a 
woik  entitled,  Merah  ularoiiuli  Jii  tasrij, 
which  is  a  treatise  on  the  conjugation  ot  the. 
Arabic  vcibs,  that  has  bcencommenled  upon 
bv  Ahmed  Al  D()ughouz.  D'Herbelot'i 
Bill.  Onm/.—M..     ',      . 

MASS  LET,  Renf.',  a  learned  French  Be- 
ncdiciine  of  the  Conwreeation  of  St.  Mauriii 
the  seventeenth- and  lieginniaig  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  St.  Owen  de 
Maucelles,  in  the  dioci-Ne  of  Evreux,  in  the 
year  leo.'i.  He  devoted  bijnself  to  the  uio- 
nastic"  life,  at  thcr  abbey  of  ^sot.re  D.anic;  dc 
Lvre,  in  the  year  1682,  and  became  dis,lin- 
gnishcd  for  his  prollciency  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, particularly  the  wriiings  of  the  fathirit 
and  ccclesiastiral  antiquities..  In  the  year 
1710.  he  published  a  new  cdiiumof  the  vvgrks 
of  "  St.  IrencBus,"  in  folio,  more  eomplett: 
andcorree;t  than  any  jireceding  edilioui?,  and 
accompanied  with  new  notes  and  learned 
prefaces.  While  pri'paiing  it  for  the  press, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  severrl 
M.S.S.  which  had  not  hern  bcibre  ex- 
amined ;  he  also  added  to  it  fragments  of  such 
pieces  of  IreuDBus  as  are  no  longer  extant ;  and 
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prefixed    to   the    whole   tlirec    dissertations, 
which  reflect  crerjit  on  his  eruelition,   iiuius- 
Irv,  and  jiidgrncnt.     The  lirst  contains  an  ac- 
tount  ot  the  heretics  against  whom  Irenieus 
wrote,   and  oF  the  ir  opinii)ns  ;  ihe  second,  of 
hts  hfe,  actions,  and  writings  ;  and  the  thn'd, 
of 'his  opinion;:,  under  ten  diflerent  articles 
nirhead-s.     Atter  this,  it  was  his  intention  to 
u'ndertal<e  new  editions  ot  soine  other  ancient 
authors;  hut  he  was  prevtiited  by  the  nnex- 
pecied  deaths  of  fathers  Maijillon  and  Thierri 
liuinart.      In   consequence   of  these  events, 
his  superiors  engaged  him  on  a  continuation 
of  "  1  he  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  the  "  An- 
nals of  the    Benedictine   Order,"  of  which 
the    fifth    volume    was    printed,    with    the 
Life   of    Mabiilon  prefixed    in    Latin.     He 
had  i)egun    a    second  edition    of  that    Fa- 
ther's    "  Works    of    Saint   Bernard  ;"    and 
he   was    about   to    commence    another    vo- 
lume of  the  "  Annals,"  when  he  was  carried 
oft' by  a  paralvtic  attack  in  17 16,  at  the  age 
of  fifty.      In  1700,  he  pubhshed  a  small  piece 
tn  defence  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  "  The 
Works    of  Saint    Augustine,"  entitled  "  A 
Letter  from  an  Ecclesiastic   to    R.  I'.    &c." 
weaning    Father    John- Baptist   Langlois,    a 
Jesuit,  by  way   of  reply  to   some  strictures 
which  he  had  jiublished  on  that  edition,  un- 
der the  assumed  character  of  a  German  abbot  ; 
and  in  170S,  he  published   a  larger  treatise, 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  answer 
to  his  censure  of  several  propositions  selected 
from  the  writings  of   the  Benedictine  profes- 
sors at  Caen.     He  is  said,  also,  to  have  af- 
forded considerable  assistance  to   the   writers 
of  the    "  He-xaples,"    in     several    volumes, 
4to,  who    supported   the   Jansenist    side    of 
the  controversy  occasioned   by  the  buTI  Uni- 
gcnitus.  Five  of  his  Latin  letters  to  D.  Ber- 
Tiard  Pcz,a  German  Benedictine,  are  inserted 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "Anioenita- 
tes  UtterariK,"  of  Selhorn.     Diipin.  Moreri. 
Noiw.  Did.  His  I. — M. 

MATHER,  Increase,  an  eminent  Anglo- 
American  nonconformist  divine,  in  the  se- 
•renteenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Dorchester  in  New- 
England,  of  which  place  his  father  was  mi- 
•nister,  in  the  year  1635.  After  having  been 
initiated  in  the  elements  of  grammar-learn- 
ing, he  pursued  his  academical  studies  at 
Harvard-college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1656. 
During  the  following  year  he  took  ;tv(jyage  to 
England  ;  whence,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
Lawcishire,  lie  croised   the  sea  to    Ireland, 


upon  an  invitation  from  his  eldest  brother, 
who  was  minister  to  a  congretiatian  at  Dub- 
lin. There  he  entered  himself  of  Trinity - 
college,    in    which    he   proceeded    M.A.    in 

1658,  performing  tlie  usual  exercises  with 
great  applause.  So  hii;hly  was  he  respected 
for  his  proficiency  and  behaviour,  that  he  had 
the  ofl'er  of  a  fellowship  iu  that  institution,  as 
well  as  of  other  beneficial  situations  ;  hut 
finding  the  air  of  tliat  country  unfavourable 
to  his  health,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
officiated  for  some  time  as  minister  to  Mr. 
Howe's  parish,  at  Great  Torrington  in  De- 
vonshire. Upon  Mr.  Howe'^  return  to  his 
■flock  alter  Richard  Cromw^^ll  had  been  obliged 
to  quit    the  protectorship,  Mr.  Mather,    in 

1659,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  bccomt; 
chaplain  to  colonel  Bingham,  governor  of 
Guernsey,  and  preached  every  Sunday  both 
in  the  garrison  of  Castle  Cornet,  and  the 
town  of  Peter  le  Port.  From  Guernsey  he 
Temovetl  to  Gloucester;  but  soon  afterwards 
resumed  his  chaplaincy,  in  that  island  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  finding  that 
he  must  either  conform  or  quit  his  place,  his 
conscience  compelled  him  to  adopt  the  latter 
measure,  and  he  returned  to  England.  Here 
he  was  offered  valuable  preferment  in  the 
church;  which  his  principles  obliged  him  to 
decline,  rather  than  violate  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind  ;  and  he  sailed  for  New-England, 
where  he  was  chosen  minister  to  the  new 
church  in  the  north  part  of  Boston.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
John  Cotton,  once  fellow  of  Emanucl-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  vicar  of 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  but  \\  ho,  on  acceunt 
of  his  nonconformity,  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  colonies,  where  he  settled 
as  minister  at  Boston.  In  1664,  Mr.  Mather 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofi'irc,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  excepting  when  he  was  necessa- 
rily absent  on  an  occasion  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  with  iucieasing  suc- 
cess, and  highly  esteemed  and  reverul  by  his 
fiock.  In  1680,  he  presided  as  moderator 
in  the  synod  held  at  Boston,  in  which  the 
New-England  confession  of  iaith  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  preface 
was  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  year  16B3, 
when  king  Charles  II.  required  from  the  in- 
habitants of  New-England  a  surrender  of 
tiieir  charter,  under  the  threatening  of  a  pro- 
secution   by    (jHO   warranto,   he  attended    a 
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meeliiig  of  the  Tiostoti  frfcmcn,  and  by  his 
persuasions  tletcrniiiictl  them  to  reject  a  mo- 
tion for  that  |nirpoi,e,  without  a  liis^entiiig 
voice,  and  to  leave  tlie  issue  to  I'rovideiice, 
rather  than  become  the  degraded  instruments 
ot  voluntarily  sacrificing  iheir  libcrlits.  This 
act  ot  the  Bo.Uonians  had  no  little  inlliiencc  in 
prevailing  on  the  country  in  gciuTal  to  imitate 
their  example.  Judirment,  fiowever,  was  en- 
tered in  ihe  court  ot  King's  Bench  ai  London 
against  ihi' colony  ;  and  in  1686,  king  James 
sent  a  governor  with  a  commission  that  en- 
arded  him,  with  three  or  four  others,  to  make 
what  laws,  and  to  levy  what  taxes  ihcy 
pleased. 

Upon  the  publication  of  king  James's  se- 
cond  declaration    for   liberty   of  conscience, 
some  of  the  ministers  of  i\cw-England  and 
their  churches  drew  up  addresses  of  thanks 
to  him  for  the  benefits  which  thev  enjoyed  in 
consequence  of  it  ;  and  Mr.  Wathcr  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a  voyage  to  Liigland,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  presenting  them.      This  com- 
mission he  executed  in  16S8,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  James,  before  whom  he  laid 
the  state  of  the  countrw     While  he  conti- 
uued  in  England  the  licvolution  took  place  ; 
upon   which    he    waited   on     the    Prmce   of 
Oransrc,  and  was  instrumenial  in  preventing 
letteis  from  being  scut   lo   New-Euglanil,  in 
eommon  with  the  other  colonies,  conliriiung 
ihcir old  goventor  till   further  orders,    which 
wouU  iiave  been  followed  by  pernicious  con- 
sequences.     After    the   coronation    of  king 
William,  he  frequently   waited    upon   him  ; 
and  was  assisted  bv  lurd  Whanonand  others, 
in  an  Ktt-.inpi  to  obtaiu  the  re-settknieiU   of 
the  Massaehuscls  i;ok)ny  upon  tluir  chartered 
foundation  by  an  act    of  parliament,  which 
was  frustrated  hv  its  dissolution.    Alter  other 
negotiations,  he  at  Jenglfi  obtained   from  his 
majesty  a  new  charter,  containing  the  whole 
of  the  old  one,   with  the  addition  uf  new  and 
more  ample  privileges.     Having  rendi  red  this 
essential  service  lo  hif  country,  fit  ,set  sail  for 
it  in  Man.h  1C!)2,  in  company  with  sir  Wil- 
liam  I'hipps,  whom    his  majesty    sent    over 
governor ;  And  soon   after  his    arrival,  at    a 
uuetingof  the  general  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  sj.eaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives   returned    him  pul)lic   thanks    for    his 
faithful  and  iuclefatiga'de  endeavours  to  benefit 
his  country.     Mr.    Maiher   now   returned  to 
the  care  of  his  church,  and  of  iJarvard-ci.l- 
lege,  ol*  which  he  had  been  chosen  president 
in  iGfal,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  createrl 
doctor  of  divinity.     In  the  year   1701,  Uie 
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general  a-^sembly  having  very  properly  deter- 
mined lliat  ihe  president  should  in  future  re- 
side at  Cambridge,  he  resi^iu^d  that  post,  but 
Continued  theexercise  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions  till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
17-;-i>  when  his  iiUtllectual   faculties  retained 
their  vigour,   and  he  had  arrived   at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four.     He  was  the  author  of, 
"  The  liist  Principles   of  New-England,   re- 
specting the  Subject  of  JJaptism  andCoinn)u- 
nion   of   Churches,"    lf)75,  4io  ;  "  A  Brief 
History    of  ihe   War    with  the   Indians,  in 
Nevv-Enplaud,   from  June  24,  1676,   to  Au- 
gust   1-2,'  he."    Ki/G,   4to  ;     "The    Divine 
Right  ot  Infant  Baptism,  asserted  and  proved 
from   Scripture   and  Antiquity,"  I6BO,   4to; 
"  Practical  'I'luths,  tending  to  promote  God- 
liness in  the  Power  of  it,"  1682  ;  "  Diatribe 
de  Signo  Filii  Hominis,  el  de  Secundo  Mes- 
siK    Adventu,"     1682,    8vo  ;      "  De    Suc- 
cessu  Evangelii  apud  Indos,  in  Nova  Anelia, 
Epist.  ad   Clar.  Vir.  D.   Job.   Leu-denuni," 
1686,  8vo;    "An  Essay  for   the    Recording 
of  Jlluflrious   Providences,  wherein    an   Ac- 
count is  given  of  manv  Remarkable  and  Me- 
morable Events  which  have  tiappened  in  this 
last  Age,  especially  in  New-England,"  )681, 
8v() ;    "A   Discourse   concerning   Comets," 
1683,     8vo  ;     "   A     Di;course     coueerning 
Earthquakes  ;"  and  a  varietv  of"  Sermons," 
*'  Dissertations,"  "  Practical  Pieces,"  &c.  of 
which  a  long  list  may  be  seen   in   Culamij's 
Acamnt  of  ejected  Sibiis/eri,   vol.  II.   and 
Conl'tmiution,    vol.  A    IVvod's  Aihc'n..Oxou. 
vol.  Jf.—M. 

MAIMER,  Cotton,  son  of  tlie  prece- 
ding, anil  like  him  a  celebrated  divine  at  Bos- 
ton in  New-Engi;u»d,\\as  born  at  that  town, 
ia  the  year  1GC2-3.  He  received  his  «.-irl? 
education  at  the  free  school  of  his  native 
place,  under  learne<l  and  ai)Ie  masters,  and 
made  such  an  uncommon  progress  in  acquir- 
ing ihe  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  w  ilh  sonu- 
knowledge  ot  ihe  Hebrew,  that  at  Iwclvr 
years  of  age  hv  was  judged  to  be  sullicienllv 
qualified  lor  entering  on  academical  studic.-. 
Accordingly,  he  was  adiiiiiu.d  to  Harvard- 
college,  where  he  distinguij»!ied  himself  b\ 
his  diliircnot  and  proliciency  in  the  different 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  and  per- 
fected his  acquaintance  vi'iih  the  Hcbl•e•^• 
to'igue.  It  wa^  his  practice  to  draw  up  sy- 
stems of  the  sciences,  as  he  studied  iherti,  m 
order  to  impress  iliem  the  more  deeply  na  his 
mind  ;  and  to  write  remarks  on  all  the  books 
wliieh  he  read  :  botti  e.xcellent  means  of  im- 
pruveuicut.    Al   the  age  of  sixteen  he  was; 
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aJiiiitted  to  die  degree  of  B.  A.  and  procecd- 
<.-d  M.  A.  bL'tore  he  was  nineteen.  He  had 
now  undertaken  the  office  of  tutor,  and  had 
some  p'lpils  who  were  older  tluin  hiniseit 
'.\!iose  academical  studies  lie  directed  ;  iiii- 
pmving  hiniself,  while  he  instrueud  them  in 
the  diferent  departments  of  learnmg.     It  was 


write  and  pohlisli  treatise*  in  each  of  thos4 
languaaes.  In  such  estimation  were  his  ahit 
lities  and  character  held  at  Bostoii,  that  the 
magistrates  fre(]ncntly  consulted  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  state  ;  and  so  highly  was  he  Fcspecitd 
by  the  ppople  in  general,  that  in  the  moments 
of  puijlic  efter\eseence,  he  more  than    once 


also  a  prime  object  of  his  solicitude  to  render     succecdetl  in  quelling  dangerous  riots,  mere iy 
'■   ■  "        '       -       ijy  the  force  of  his  persuasion.      It  is    to  he 

lamented,  that  he  was    not   sufKciently  en- 
lightened to  oppose  himself  to  some  of  their 


them  virtuous  and  religious, as  well  as  learn- 
ed ;   with  which   view~he  carefully  inspected 
their  conduct  and  n\orals,  conversed  frequent- 
ly wiihthem  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  put  what  he  thor.ghl   to  be  the  best  and 
most    instructive    bo(iks    into    their   hands, 
■'rhis  office  he  retained  upwards  of  seven  years  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
in"-  several   of  his   pupils   become   eminent 
eliliracters  in   the   church  and  world.     Mr. 
iNJather's  early  inclination  was  to  the  minis- 
terial   office;    but    being   troubled    from    his 
childhood  with  astaminering  impediment  in 
-his  speech,    which  threatened   to    disqualify 
him  for  pulpit  services,  he  tor  some  time  laid 
aside  all  thousjhts  of  the  ministry,  and  applied 
dili-iently  to  ilie  study  of  physic.     By  follow- 
inc'^the  advice    of  some  judicious    friends, 

however,  and  habituating  himself  to  a  delibe-  both  countries  was  disgraced  wuh  laws^  for 
ratemannerofpronuncialionjhercmediedthis  the  punishment  of  witchcraft.  With  con.si- 
defect ;  upon  which  he  again  turiied  his  derable  intervals  between  them,  some  few  in- 
thou<rh'ts  towards  the  minisl'erial  profession,  stances  had  occurred  in  New-Englaud  of 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  divinity  with  such  putting  this  sanguinary  law  in  force;  but, 
successful  application,  that  before  he  reached  in  the  year  169'2,  this  weakness  was- con- 
thea"-e  of  eighteen,  he  was  judged  to  be  verted  into  frenzy  ;  and,  after  exercising  suc- 
comp'tlently  furnished  for  commencing  ccssfuUy  its  destructive  rage  on  those  niisera- 
preacher.  He  first  entered  the  jiulpit  in  the 
year  1680,  and  gave  such  satisfaetory  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities,  that  in  the  following 
year,  the  north  church  at  Boston  gave  him 
an  unanimous  invitation,  to.  become  an  as- 
sistant to  his  father,  with  a  handsome  offer 
for  his  Support.  Afier  having  had  two  years' 
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most  superstitious  prejudices,  and  to  e.xert  his 
influence  in  discountenancing  those  popular 
dcluslous,  which    in.  his- time  gave   rise  ta 
cruel  and  sanguinary   scenes,  that  will   evef 
remain  a  foul  blot  on   the  history  of  New- 
England.     In  this   remark  we  advert  to  the 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  that  country.     *'  In  Great  Britain, 
as  w-ell  as  in  America,"   says    the   editor  of 
the  Life  of  general  Wasliington,  "  the   opi- 
nion   had  long  ])rcvailed,   that,   by  the  aid  of 
malignant  spirits,   certain   persons   ptissessed 
supernatural  powers,  which   were  usually  ex- 
ercised  in  the   mischievous   employment    of 
tormenting  others  ;  and  the  criminal  code  of 


ble  objects  whose  wayward   dispositions    had 
excited   the    ill   opinion,  or  whose  age   and 
wretchedness  ought  to  have  secured  them  the 
pity  of  their  neighbour  ;   its  baneful   activity 
was  extended  to  persons  in  every  situation  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  most  reputable  niem- 
beis  of  society  became  its  victims."  That  Mr. 
cxperrence  of  his  ministerial  qiralifications,thev    Mather  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge 
unanimously   chose  him  co-pastor  with    his    of  having  contributed  to  promote  this  phrensy, 
father'  but  his  modesty  led  him   to   decline    issufficiently provedby hishavingpublishedthe 
beiuK  ordained  before  the  year    1684.     From     trials  of  the  accused  persons,  and  by  his  wnt- 
tbat  time  he  conlimied  indefatiirably  diligent    ings  in  support  of  the  absurd   and  permeioup 
in  the  discharcre  of  the  pastorarfnuctions,  in    doctrine   of    witchcraft.      Notwiihsianding, 
studyin"-  every'practicable  means  of  being  ser-    however,  this  instance  of  his  weakness,  which 
viceable^'to  society,  and  in  drawing:  up  a  pro-    charity  will  attribute  to  the  superstition  of  the 
dic-ious  number  of  writina;?  for  tlie  informa-     times,  his  memory  is  deservedly  cherished  by  i 
tion  and  improvement  of^'the  public.     That    his  countrymen   on  various   accounts.     In- 
he  mioht   be  the  more  extensively  useful,  he     flucnccd    by   a  disinterested    regard   for  the 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the   modern    public  good,  he  planned  and  pcoinoted  several 
imVuacrcs,  particularly  the  French  and  Spa-    useful  institutions,  of  which  he  u as  an  active 
nish  •  °and    in  his  forty- fifth   year,  he   made    member:  particularly,  a  society  for  suppress- 
himself  in  a  "-reat  measure  master  of  the  Iro-    ing  disorders,  and  promoting  a  reformation 
quois  I udtan°  tongue,  so  that  he  was  able  to    of  manners  ;  and  a  society  of  peace-makers, 
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whose  professed  business  it  was  to  compose 
diflcicnces   ancJ  prevent  Faw-suits.      lie   was 
one  (if  the  coniniissioncrs   tor   Indian  afiairs, 
and  did  what  lay  in  ins  jiower  to  promote  ilic 
inslriielion  and  happiness  oi  those  poor  peo- 
ple.    He  also  primed  proposals  for  an  evan- 
gelical treasury,  for  the   pnr|iose  of  building 
churches  where  they  were  wanted,  of  distri- 
buting books  of  piety  among  the  poor,  of  re- 
lieving poor  ministers,  8cc. ;  andjhfengaited  the 
counienance  of  his  o\\  n  church,  and  of  sonic 
others,  to  so  laudable  an    undertaking.     'I"o 
liini,  likewise,   is  to   be  attributed    the  intro- 
duction  of    the    practice    of  inoculation    for 
the  small-pox  into  America:  for  he  first  drew 
up  an  account  of  this  uicihod  from  the  Trans- 
actions  of   the    Roval   Society,  and    recom- 
mended it  to  the  jihvsieians  of  Boston.     His 
fame  was  not  confined  to  his  o\\  n  eountrv  : 
for  in  1710,   the  university    of  Glas<Tow,    in 
Scotland,  conferred    on    him    the   degree   of 
doctor  of  divimlv  ;   and   in    1714,  the    Royal 
Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of  their 
fellows.     He    vi'as  further   honoured   by   an 
♦"pi^tolarv  correspondence  with  several  persons 
of  eminent  character  for  pitty  and   learning; 
and,  among  oihers,  the  lord  chancellor  King, 
lord  Harrington,  Mr.  Winston,  doctor  Desa- 
guliers,  the  celebrated  doctor  Francke,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
in  Saxony.   &c.      He  died  in  1  727-8,  on  the 
next  dav  afterhehad  comijletcd  his  sixty-fifth 
year.     In  his  private  character  Dr.  JVlatlier 
was    arrientlv    pious,  strictly   moral  even  to 
ascetic   severity,  benevolent,  charitable,   po- 
lite, friendly,  and  a  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  companion.     Of  his  extraordi- 
nary industry,    his    numerous    publications, 
amounting   to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
ilistinet    pieces,    afford    abundant    evidence. 
JManv  of  them,  indeed,  were    but    small,  as 
single  sermons,  ts^ays,  &c.  ;   vet  several  were 
of  a  larger  size.   In  this  nuniberwcrc  "  Maar- 
tialia  Cliristi  Americana  ;  or,  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  New-England,  from  its  first 
Planting   in   1620    to    l6()8i"  ^' 1701 ,    folio; 
"  The  Wonders  of  the  Fnvisilyle  \Vo;:ld  ;  being 
an  Account  of  the  Trials  of sc\cral  Witches, 
lately  executed  in  New-England,  and  of  seve- 
ral Remarkable  Curiosities  therein  occirriuir, 
&c."  lfi.02,  4to;   "The  Triumphs    of  tHe 
Reformed  Religion  in  America,  in  the   Life 
of  Mr.  John  Elioi,"    1(51)0,   6vo  ;  "Johan- 
nes in  Eremo  ;  or,   'I  he  Lives  of  several  fa- 
jnous    Divines,"   l6y.5,   8vo;    "Dtetnnium 
Luctu<i6am  ;  ov,  A  History  of   Rcmarkabk* 
Occurrences  in  tue  lone  War  with  the  In- 


dians from  )f)8&to  Ki.ib,   &c."    1698,  8 vn  ; 
"  Duoilecenmum  Luclnosum;  or.  The  His- 
tory of  a  War  v\ith  the  Indians  from  1702  to 
I7H,"     8vo  ;     "  Psaltcrium     Americanum  ; 
or,  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  blank  N'cr.-e,  with 
Illustrations,"      17I8,     8vo  ;      "Directions 
for  a    Candidate    of    the   Ministry,"     1725, 
8vo;  "The   Christian   Philosopher,"    1720, 
8vo  ;     "  Ratio    Disciplinae    I'ratrum    Nov- 
AngUirum,"  172G,   8vo  j    "  Parentator  ;   or, 
Memoirs  of  the   Life   of  Dr.  Incruise  Ma- 
ther,"   1723,    8vo  ;  "  India  Christiana;    or. 
An  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  Cnristi- 
anity  in  the  East  as   wa-ll  as  West   Indies," 
1721,  8vo  ;    &c.     Our  author   also  ieli  be- 
hind him  several  ^LS.S.;  projiosals  for  print- 
ing one  of  which,  in  three  volumes  folio,  en- 
titled  "  Biblia    Americana,  or,   The   Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New   Testament  il- 
lustrated," together  with  a   Prospectus  of  its 
contents,  are  subjoined  to  The  Life  of  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  hj  his  sun    Samuel  Mather, 
Biog.  Brit.—M. 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  empress  of  Ger- 
many and  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  kingof  Engl.^nd  and  Matilda  of  Scot- 
laud,  was  birn  aliout  1102.  She  was  be- 
trothed at  eight  years  of  age  to  Henry  V.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  w  as  sent  over  to  that 
country  for  education.  'I'hat  emperor  dying 
without  issue  in  1125,  Matilda  returned  !ri 
the  court  of  her  faiher,  whose  only  hope  she 
now  was,  as  his  son  had  been  drowned  in  his 
p^ijage  fron)  France.  He  caused  all  the  no- 
l)les  and  prelates  to  swear  fealty  to  her  as  his 
successor  in  case  he  should  die  without  male 
issue;  and  in  1  lt.'7  be  mirried  her  to  Gcoffrcv, 
eldest  son  of  P\ilk  count  of  Anjou.  She. went 
to  reside  in  Noiniandv  ;  and  upon  a  visit  to 
her  father  in  1131  he  caused  the  barons  of  his 
kingdom  to  renew  the  r  oath  of  i'calty  to  her. 
She  was  delivered. of  her  first  son,  alterward.s 
Henry  II.,  in  1  iS2;  and  by  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1135,  she  became  heiress  of  all  his 
dominions  in  luigl.md  and  France.  She  wa; 
then  ill  Anjou  uitli  her  husbnnd,  of  wliicfi 
circumstance  Stephen  earl  of  Hlois  took  ad- 
vantage to  hasten  fi  England  and  usurp  the 
cnnvn.  The  barous  of  Normandy  followed 
the  example  of  the  English  in  submitting  to 
Stephen,  so  that  Matilda  found  herself  frus- 
trated of  a|l  the  inheritance  which  her  fatht^r 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  her.  i^isconlcnts, 
however,  arose  in  England  with  the  oovern- 
ment  of  Stephen;  and  in  1  IJy  .Matilda  land- 
ed in  the  country,  and  was  admitied  into 
Arundel-castlc  by  her  step -mother  Adelaide, 
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the  qvieeii-dowager.    She  ihciice  removed  (irst 
(<i    Bristol,    ami    llieii-   to  Gloucester,    and   a 
■miiiil>er  ot  potent  barons  declared  in  hur  ta-^ 
vour.    .A  civil  war  ensued,,  which  oversprcr.d 
ihi  whote  klugdoiu,  and  occasioned  exuetiio 
calduiity.     In   1141   Stephen   was  taken  pri^ 
soner  bv   Matilda's  party  ;    and  through  the 
influence  of  the  legate,  bishopof  Winchester, 
wkoui,  though  brothi;i-  to  Stephen,  tliecni- 
pi'esa    had   gained-  over,    she   was    solemnly 
crowned  queen  of  England  in  the.catkedral  of 
Winchester.      She  uias  not  able,   however^ 
1on<f  to  preserve  her  srood  fortune.     NatUTallv 
of  a  wanti  and  nnpcnous  dispositioi;,  slie  re- 
i'used  to  listen  to  the  i-eqnest  of  several  nobfcs 
lor  the  liberation  of  Stephen,   and  haughtily 
rejected  the  petition  of  the  Londoners  for  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor.    A  conspiracv  was  tbraied  to  seize  her 
person,  which  she  escaped  by  retiring  to  Ox- 
ford.    She  was  afterwards  besieged  m  Win- 
chester-castle,  by  the  adherents   of  Stephen 
v.ho  had  assembled  in  force,  whence  she  with- 
drew during  a  suspension  of  arms  occasioned 
by  a  festival  of  the  chnrcli.     She  was  again 
invested   in  Oxibrd-castle,  which  was  oti  tkt^ 
point  of  surrendering,  when  slic  found  means 
to  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  dressing  herself 
and  three  attendants  all  in  white  while  the 
river  was  frozen  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.     Her  son  prince  Henry  was  now  come 
over,  and  her  cause  was  supported  by  the  vi- 
gour of  her  natural  brother  the  earl  of  Glo«.-» 
cester  ;    but   that  nobleman  dying  iu   1 1'47'j 
Matilda  withdrew  to  Normandy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  whence  she  never  returned.    She 
died  there  in  11(57.    Hume,    Henri/.    Moreri. 
—A. 

MATILDA  countess  of  Tuscany,  famous 
for  her  attachment  to  the  papal  see,  was  the 
daughter  of  Boniface  marquis  of  Tuscany. 
Hei^  birth  is  said  to  have  been  in  1046,  but 
if  she  was  of  the  age  assigned  to  her  at  her 
tleath,  it  must  have  taken  place  in  1039-  She 
iirst  married  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  she  lived  almost  en- 
tirely apart  from  her  husband,  not  choosing  to 
follow  him  I'rom  Italy  to  a  ruder  climate. 
Some  even  affirm  that  the  marriage  was  never 
consummated.  She  became  a  widow  in  1076; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther Beatrice,  she  sueceetlcd  to  vast  posses- 
sions in  lta!\ .  These  consisted  of  Tuscany, 
Mantua,  Pa-ma,  Reggio,  Placentia,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  a  part  of  Urabria,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  Verona,  almost  all  the  country  af- 
terwards called  the  Fatrimouv  of  St.  Fetcr, 


and  psrt  of  the  niarche  of  Ancotm.    Her  dif-- 
likc  to  ilie  emperor,   fienry  IV.,  and  her  de- 
votion to  the  lioJy  see,  then  governed  bv  ibc 
haughty  and  ambitious  Gregory  VIE,  induced 
hiei!  to  put  herself  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  pcmtitV,  and  to  espouse  his  cause  wiih 
all  the  zeal  of  a  partisan,      ft  was  at  her  cas- 
tle of  Cauosa  that  the  pope  gratilied  himself 
with  the  huniiiiation  of  the  emperor,   previ- 
ously to  his  obtaining  absolution.     Such  vi'as 
Gregory's  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  de- 
votee, that  ill  this  year,  1077,   sh.e  made  a 
veversionarv  craitt  of  all  she  possessed  to  the 
church,  ti)  the  pre'iudicc  of  the  emperor,   to 
whom  ihev  u  ould  have  devolved  on  herdealh. 
She.  assisted  the  pope  with  all  the  forces  she 
eould- raise,  and  several  times  appeared  in  per- 
son at  their  head.    After  the  death  of  Gregory 
in  10&5,  Matilda  still  continued  to  give  her 
support  to  the  Roman  see  under  his  successors 
Victor  III.  and  Urban  IE     In  10S{)  she  took 
for  a  second  husband  Gueiph  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  partv 
adverse  to  the  emperor.      Her  arms  were  un- 
fortunate in  Lombardy,   but  at  length  she  re- 
covered all  the  country  she  had  lost  beyond 
the  I*().     She  died  in   1115,  at  the  age  of  69 
according  to   some  writers,  of  76  accordisg 
to  others,,  having  solemnly  confirmed  her  do- 
nation to  the  holy  see.     The  popes  were  not 
able,  htjwever,  to  take  possession  of  those  vast 
estates  ;   and  the  contest  for  them  was  the 
source  of  long-continued  wars  between  them 
andtheemperors.  Only  part  of  the  donation  fi- 
nally took  effect ;   but  Matilda  is  justly  re- 
garded by  the  votaries  of  the  see  as  the  great- 
est   temporal    benefactor    it    ever    possessed. 
This  circumstance  has  rendered  her  a  subject 
for  e.xtravagant  panegyric  with  one  party,  and 
for  scandalous  imputations  with  the  opposite. 
While  the  former  have  inculcated  the  notion 
that  her  virgin  purity  was  preserved  through 
two  marriarres,  the  latter  have  thrown  calum- 
nious  suspicions  on  her  intimacy  with  pope 
Gregory.     Th.it  she  should  choose  a  pope  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  a  galant  is  not,  however, 
probable;  and  her  true  character  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  zealous  devotee,  with  its  usual 
concomitants  of  temper  and  principle.     Mod. 
Unlvers.     Hist.    Moreri : — A 

MATSYS,  OuiNTiN,  a  painter,  usually 
called  The  Blachimilh  of  .inlwerp,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  M60,  and  in  his  youth  follow^ 
ed  the  trade  whence  he  has  derived  his  appel- 
lation. Different  accounts  are  given  of  the 
occasion  of  his  quitting  the  forge  for  the  pea- 
oil.     One  asserts,  thai  dm-ing  a  Ungering  ill- 
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ticss  iiUo  wliich  the  fatigue  of  liis  labour  had 
thrown  him,  a  friend  sliowcd  him  a  print, 
which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  attempted 
to  cojiy  it;  and  his  success  animated  him  with 
the  resohitiun  of  procecdinj:  in  tiie  practice  of 
tl)e  arts  of  design.  After  this,  it  is  said  that 
he  fell  in  hive  with  the  daugluer  of  a  painter, 
whose  liand  was  to  he  obtained  onlv  bv  a  mas- 
ter of  tlic  same  pr(>fession  ;  and  tliis  additional 
motive  urged  him  to  the  rapid  progress  wliich 
he  made,  and  which  has  conferred  disiincliou 
on  his  name.  By  the  more  sentimental  bio- 
graphers, the  whole  change  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  miracles  of  love;  which  is  the  no- 
tion incidcatcd  by  the  line  in  his  epitaph, 
"  Connubialis  amor  ex  Mulcibre  fecit  Apcl- 
leni."  Whatever  were  the  causes  that  awaken- 
ed his  genius,  it  is  certain  that  he  dis])layed 
great  talents  for  the  nrl  of  painting,  in  w  hicii 
he  adopled  a  manner  of  his  own,  not  copied 
from  any  other  master.  It  was  marked  by 
truth  of  imitation  and  strong  and  natural  ex- 
pression, with  a  degree  of  dryness  and  hard- 
ness which  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
had  not  acquired  freedom  of  pencil  by  early 
practice,  and  the  study  of  good  models.  He 
usually  painted  portraits  and  half-ligures  in 
common  life,  but  sometimes  rose  to  great 
works,  of  which,  a  descent  fron)  the  cross  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  has  some  heads  equal  in  force  to 
those  of  Raphael.  His  picture  of  the  two  mi- 
sers, now  at  Windsor,  is  much  admired.  He 
died  in  l.i2!).  De  Piles,  rilkingloji's  Did. 
—A. 

MA1TATHIAS,  a  Jewish  priest,  founder 
of  the  I'amily  of  Maccabees,  was  descended 
from  the  I'amily  of  Joarib,  one  of  the  twcniy- 
four  apjiointcd  by  David  to  officiate  in  the 
temple,  and  was  of  iht  branch  named  Asmo- 
iicans.  'i'he  persecution  of  liis  countrymen 
and  profanation  of  their  religion  by  Anliochus 
Epiphanes,  and  thea])ostates  under  him,  were 
so  grievous  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  .le- 
rusaleni  to  his  native  place,  Modin,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sight.  One  of  the  king's  ofliccrs, 
named  Apelles,  coming  ihithcr  to  enforce  bis 
master's  connnands,  assemliled  the  people, 
with  Mattatbias  and  his  five  sons,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  to  compliance  ;  but 
the  zealous  and  patriotic  priest  loudly  de- 
clared, that  should  the  whole  nation  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  pollute  them- 
selves with  idolaiiv,  he  and  his  tamily  would 
continue  i'aithl'ul  to  their  God.  Not  satislied 
with  this  assertion  of  his  pious  constancy,  he 
v.as  moved  by  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  put 
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in  practice  sn  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
bv  killing  on  the  spot  a  .lew  who  presented 
himself  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  an  idol.  His 
sons,  at  the  sanie  time,  fell  upon  and  slew 
the  king's  officer,  and  his  attendants,  over- 
threw the  idol,  and  ran  through  the  city,  call- 
ing upon  all  who  were  attached  to  their  law 
to  follow  them.  By  this  means  they  raised 
a  numerous  troop  which  accompanied  them 
to  the  deserts  of  Judea;  and  a  number  of  fu- 
gitives arriving  from  all  (juarters,  they  sooa 
found  thernselves  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  Mattathias,  recol- 
lectinc;  the  fate  of  those  of  their  counlrynieu 
who  had  sufiered  themselves  to  be  massacred 
rather  than  fight  on  the  sabbath  day,  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject  with  .several  priests 
and  rulers,  who  came  to  a  resolution  that  it 
was  not  only  lawful  but  obligatory  to  resist  an 
attack  from  their  enemies  on  the  =abbath.  The 
fugitives  were  now  strong  enough  to  descend 
to  the  plain  and  carry  on  active  hostilities  ; 
and  as  many  prisoners  as  they  too'r;  of  the 
apostate  brethren,  Mattathias  caused  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  He  marched 
from  city  to  city,  overthrew  the  altars  of  ido- 
latry, and  restored  theworship  of  the  true  God. 
Havmo;  thus  with  great  success  made  a  com- 
niencement  of  that  revolt  which  was  produc- 
tive of  so  many  great  events  under  his  sons 
Simon,  Judas,  and  Jonathan  (see  their  ar- 
ticles), he  perceived  his  end  approaching;  and 
after  a  solemn  exhortation  to  his  sons  to  live 
in  unity  and  pursue  with  zeal  and  courage  the 
course  they  had  entered  upon,  he  expired  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.  C.  166,  leaving  behind 
him  the  honourable  memory  of  a  valiant  and 
faithful  assertt)r  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  country.     Univers,   Hist. — A. 

MA'ITHEW,  saint,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
and  an  evangelist,  accordit.g  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  \vhich  seems  most  natural, 
and  to  agree  best  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  History,  was  also  called  Levi.  Saint 
Mark  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ; 
but  whether  this  Alpha;us  was  the  same  per- 
son with  the  father  oi  James  the  less,  as 
many  lake  for  granted,  is  a  (]ucstionable 
point.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  native  of 
Galilee,  as  the  rest  of  Christ's  apostles  were  ; 
but  of  what  city  in  that  country  is  not 
known.  By  profession  he  was  a  publican, 
or  collector  of  customs  under  the  Romans. 
As  he  was  one  day  engaged  in  his  office  by 
the  sea  side,  in  the  city  of  Capernaum,  or 
near  it,  Jesus  passed  b\ ,  and  in\  iied  hun  to 
become  his  disciple;  of  which  invitation   he 
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accepted,  and    relinquished  his  fmployment 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  new 
master.     Soon  afterwards  he  made  an  enter- 
tainment, not  improbably  by   way  of  taking 
leave  of  his   former  acquaintance,  at    which 
Jesus  and  several  of  his  disciples    were  pre- 
sent.    Among  the  persons  invited  were  many 
publicans,  and  others,   who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ment, or  of  their  being  less   strict  than  that 
sect  in  external  purifications  and  other  ritual 
observances.     The  amiable  familiarity   with 
which  our  Lord   sat  down    to   table  in  such 
company,  gave  offence  to  the  proud  and  pre- 
cise Pharisees,  who  took  upon  them  to  cen- 
sure his  conduct ;  but  Jesus  vindicated   him- 
self against  their  reflections  by  a  reply,  which 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  humane  motive 
for  his  condescension,  and    conveyed  a  cut- 
ting reproof  to  that  scrupulous  and  hypocriti- 
cal  sect;  observing,   that    "They    who  are 
whole  need  not  a  pliysician,  but  they  who  are 
sick ;"     and  that   he  came    "  Not  to    call 
the    righteous,   but    sinners  to  repentance." 
The  evangelists  also  relate,  that  some  of  the 
disciples  of  John   the  baptist,  who  were    ac- 
customed to  a  more  austere  life,  seeing  Christ 
at  an  entertainment,  expressed  their  surprise 
at  it  ;  and  that  Christ  answered  them,   in  the 
parables  of  the  bridegroom,  of  an  old  gar- 
ment  mended  with  new  cloth,  and  of  old 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine.    From  this  time, 
Matthew  continued  with  Jesus,    a  constant 
witness  of  his   words  and   actions,  and  was 
admitted    info    the   number  of  his  apostles. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ  he  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  partook  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit    with    the  other    apostles.     Together 
with  them,   he  bore  testimony  to   the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  ;  and,  as   may  be  supposed, 
preached  for  some  time  at  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  in  the  several  parts  of  Judea,  confirming 
his  doctrine  with   miracles,  which  God   en- 
abled him  to  perform  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Socrates,    who   wrote  in   the  fifth   century, 
says,  that  when  the  apostles   went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Matthew  took  Ethio- 
pia for  his   l(.t ;  and  it  has    been  an  opinion 
yery  commonly  received,  that  he  died  a  mar- 
tyr in  Ethiopia,  at  a  city  called  Nadabbar,  or 
Naddaver.     However,  some  writers  speak  of 
his  dying  in  Parihia  or  Persia.     The  diversity 
of  these  traditional   accounts  of  his    history 
seems  to  show,  as  Lardner  properly  observes, 
that  they  are  all  without  just  foundation  ;  and 
leaves  it  a  matter  of  doui)t,  whether  he  died 
a  natural  death,  or  sutfered  martyrdom.    But, 


says  Michaelis,  since  we  know  for  certaiiv- 
thai  he  was  an  apostle  of  Christ,  this  single 
circuiTistance  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  his  gospel. 

With  respect  to   the  time,   likewise,  when 
this  gospel  was  written,   a  great  diversity    of 
opinion  has  obtained  both  among  the  anlients 
and  moderns.     In   Lardner,  the  reader   may 
meet  with  a  long  list  of  extracts  from  differ- 
ent writers,  some  of  whom  assign  its  date  to 
the  eighth,  others  to  the  fifteenth,  and  others 
to  a  later  period  after   the   death  of  Christ. 
Among  these,  the   quotation    from  Irenseus, 
who  says  that  Matthew  published   his  gospel 
when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  64  or  65,  carries   with  it  the 
most  weight,  as  his  evidence  is  the  most  an- 
cient on  the  subject,  and  is  contradicted  by 
none  of  the  fathers  of  the  five  first  centuries. 
"  A  writer  of  the  second  century,"    observes^ 
Mr.  Marsh,    "  as  Trenaeus  was,  had  surely 
better  means   of  information  in  respect  to  a 
fact  in  the  first  century,  than  any  writer  could 
have  who  lived  in  a  later  age.     And  it  is  in- 
credible that  Irenaeus  would  have  assigned  to 
the  composition  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  a 
later   date  than    that    which    he   had    really 
heard,  sinde  he  could  have  no  motive  for  so- 
doing  ;  and  if  he  had  been  instigated  by  any 
motive,  to  substitute   his  own  conjecture   to 
the  report  which  had  been  made  to  him,  it  is 
probable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice 
of  later  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  he  would 
have  endeavoured  rather  to  augment,  than  to 
diminish  the  antiquity  of  St.  Matthew's  go- 
spel."    The  particular  discussion  of  this  able 
writer   on    the   subject,    we    recommend    to 
the  reader   in    addition   to  the  arguments  of 
Lardner,  as  contributing  to  establish  the  pro- 
bability,  if  not  certainty,   of  the   hypothesis 
founded  on  the  testimony   of  Irenaeus.    An- 
other question,  which  has  been  much  contro- 
verted, is  concerning  the  language  in  which 
St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  originally  written  ; 
whether  in  the  Greek,  which   is  now  extant, 
as  many  modern  writers  contend,  or   m   the 
Hebrew,  as  all  the  ancient  authors,  who  have 
expressly  dclwered  their  sentiments   on  this 
subject,  have  affirmed.      In   Lardner,   whose 
opinion  is  unfavourable  to  a  Hebrew  original, 
the   reader    may    meet  with  a   list   of  those 
learned    moderns    who    are    advocates    for   a 
Greek  original,  and  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  their  side  of  the 
question.      Op  the   other  hand,  the   testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  relative  to  a  Hebicvv  ori- 
ginal of  this  gospel,  have  been  very  ably,  and 
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•in  onr  opinion  very  satisfactorily  defended  by 
many  ot'  the  most  judicious  modern  critics, 
\\liooC  names  are  given,  and  whose  writings 
on  liic  subject  are  reterred  to  by  Michaehs  and 
his  translator  Mr.  Marsh.  A  judicious  abs- 
stract  of  the  evidence  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Campbell  ; 
but  the  most  full  and  complete  view  of  it  is 
given  by  Michaelis,  who  has  entered  deeply 
into  the  inquirv.  Bv  the  word  Hebrew, 
whcnapiijied  to  the  onirinal  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  we  are  not  to  iiiukrsiand  at  present 
the  language  in  which  the  books  of  the  oUl 
testament  are  for  the  most  part  written,  but 
what  Jerome  very  aptly  calls  Syro-chal- 
daie,  having  an  allinity  to  both  lanrjuHges, 
but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  the 
Syrian.  We  shall  only  add,  that  according 
to  the  strongest  testimony  of  anti(iuit\',  Mat- 
thew's gospel  was  published  before  those  of 
the  other  Evangelists.  The  four  Gospels. 
^cls  of'  the  Apostles.  Sucratis  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  Leap.  19.  Irenceus  advers.  Hceres.  lib, 
III.  rap.  I.  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
i2f  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  Sub.  Scpc.  Apost. 
I,a>d/iei's  Siippl.  to  Cred.  vol.  L  ch.  V.  Mi- 
■chuelis's  Intiod.  to  New  Test.  Marsh's 
Trans,  vol.  IK.  ch.  IK  and  Azotes.  Camp- 
lell's  Preface  to  his  Tramlution  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel. — M. 

MATTHEW  OF  Westminster,  an  an- 
cient English  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  ilou- 
rislied  in  the  14th  century.  He  compiled  a 
chronicle  in  Latin  commencing  from  the  cre- 
ation, down  to  the  year  1307,  which  he  en- 
titled "  Flores  Historiarum,"  whence  he  has 
had  the  name  of  Florilegus.  His  work 
chiefly  related  to  English  history,  and  is  very 
freely  transcribed  from  Matthew  Paris  and 
others.  This  writer  is  by  some  highly  com- 
mended for  veracity  and  accuracy;  but  bishop 
Nieolson  treats  him  as  a  mere  compiler  of  lit- 
tle judgment.  The  "  Flores  Historiarum  per 
Matthffium  Westmonasicrienscm  collectl" 
was  published  at  London  in  15C7  and  at  Frank- 
fort in  lOoi,both  in  folio.  It  is  divided  into 
three  books,  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  from  that  period  to  the  Norman  con- 
<]uest,  and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Edward 
the  Second's  reign.  Seventy  years  more  were 
added  by  other  hands.  Vossii.  Hist.  Lai. 
Nicolson's  Hisfor.  Libr. — A. 

MATFHIAS  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  1  \.,  was  born  in  155  7. 
Ill  1577  he  was  invited  by  the  revolted  states 
of  the  Low-countries  to  take  upon  himself  the 


government  of  those  provinces.  This  he,  ac- 
cepted, appointing  the  prince  of  Orant^e  th 
act  as  his  lieutenant.  His  own  power  was 
indeed  so  much  circumscribed  that  he  only 
served  to  give  reputation  to  tfie  revoltcrs  as 
their  nominal  head;  and  in  15S1,  throocrh 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  ho- 
nourably dismissed.  In  1591  he  was  a|5pf)int- 
ed  general  of  the  army  which  his  broiher, 
Rodolph  H.,  sent  against  the  Turks.  He  ob- 
tained several  successes,  and  so  well  ini^ra- 
tiated  himself  wiih  the  Hun<jarians,  that  ihev 
first  chose  him  for  their  governor,  and  then, 
in  1607,  elected  him  for  their  king,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  confirm  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  allow  the  protcstants  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  Uod')lph  consented 
to  this  election,  which,  indeed,  he  was  in  no 
condiiion  to  dispute.  Matthias  afterwards 
marched  into  Austria,  and  obliged  his  brother 
to  yield  him  the  possession  of  that  archduchy, 
in  which  he  was  inaugurated  by  its  stales. 
The  protestants  in  Bohemia,  being  incensed 
against  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  viola- 
tion of  their  stipulated  privileges,  sent  to 
Matthias  for  his  assistance,  who  marched  with 
his  army  into  their  counlrv;  upon  which  the 
timid  Rodolph  not  only  entered  into  an  ac- 
conunodation  with  the  Bohemians,  but  per- 
mitted them  to  proclaim  Matthias  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Prague  in  16I  1. 

On  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  I6l2,  Matthias 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A  diet  was  con- 
voked in  the  next  year  at  Ratisbon,  at  which 
the  protestants  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  complaining  of  his  privy-council  for 
interfering  in  various  matters  relative  to  re- 
ligion, over  w'hich  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  making  several  demands  for  the  jiurpose 
of  securing  to  them  an  equal  administration 
of  justice.  An  evasive  answer  was  given, 
which  so  little  satisfied  the  protestants,  that 
they  presented  a  second  memorial,  and  de- 
clined giving  any  supplies  of  men  and  money 
to  the  empire  till  their  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed. 'l"he  catholics  on  the  other  side  re- 
criminated upon  the  protcstants;  and  dnriiig 
their  contests  the  Turks  made  an  irruptiiMi 
into  Transylvania.  After  a  variety  of  fortune, 
during  w  hich  Bethleni  (jabor  became  waivode 
of  that  country  through  the  Turkish  interest, 
a  peace  was  made  in  1613,  by  which  the 
Grand  Seignor  restored  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria all  the  places  in  1  lungary  that  had  been 
conquered  by  his  arms,  and  reinstated  the 
owners  of  all  laudk  that  had  been  alienated. 
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Matthias  now  foiinel  himself  strong  enough 
to  venture  upon  curbing  his  protestant  sub- 
jectp.  Mis  Hrst  step  was  to  secure  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  to  his  cousin  Ferdinand  archduke 
of  Grat/  ;  and  through  his  recommendation 
the  states  of  that  country  elected  Ferdinand 
for  their  king,  on  condition  that  during  the 
emperor's  lite  he  should  not  interfere  in  pub- 
lic aflairs  without  his  permission.  After  this 
was  effected,  the  privileges  of  the  protestants 
heaan  to  be  infringed  ;  and  when  the  noble- 
men of  that  party  made  complaints  to  the 
council  which  the  cmpeior  had  left  at  Prague, 
they  were  superciliously  answered.  The  pro- 
testants then  [)rocured  a  convocation  of  the 
states,  and,  after  its  opening,  sent  deputies  to 
renew  their  remonstrances  before  the  council. 
The  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated 
so  inflamed  their  passions  that  they  threw  se- 
veral of  the  members  of  the  council  out  of 
window,  who,  however,  falling  into  a  ditch 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  count  de  laTour, 
who  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  violence, 
foreseeing  its  probable  consequences,  persua- 
ded the  protestants  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
delence.  Matthias,  though  much  incensed  at 
the  insult,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by 
gentle  means;  but  they  returned  bold  remon- 
strances to  his  declarations,  and  particularly 
accused  his  prime  minister  Klesel,  cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Vienna,  of  promoting  the 
persecutions  they  had  sustained.  Silesia  was 
full  of  siiinlar  discontents  ;  and  the  protest- 
ants of  that  province  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Bohemians,  now  in  a  state  of  actual  re- 
bellion. This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
thirty  years'  war  which  desolated  Germany, 
and  was  productive  of  so  many  great  and  dis- 
astrous events.  Matthias,  whose  vigour  was 
impaired  by  age,  was  obliged  by  the  archdukes 
to  banish  Klesel  from  his  councils,  and  had 
not  influence  to  prevent  his  being  treated  with 
great  indignity  by  Ferdinand.  The  war  be- 
tween the^'protestants  and  catholics,  the  for- 
mer commanded  by  la  Tour  and  iMausfeld, 
and  the  latter  by  the  count  de  Buquoy,  began 
with  various  success;  but  in  the  result,  Bohe- 
mia remained  in  the  power  of  the  protestants. 
Those  of  that  religion  m  Austria  were  engaged 
in  correspondence  with  the  Bohemians,  when 
Matthias,  deeply  chagrined  aith  the  embar- 
rassments into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  di- 
stressed by  the  loss  of  his  consort  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  sunk  into  a  languishing  <lisouler, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1619,  at  the  age  of 
63,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  as  emperor. 
He,  left  no  legitnnate  issue.    On  his  dealh-bed 


he  recommended  to  his  successor  Ferdinand 
to  let  his  sul)jects  feci  as  little  as  possible  the 
weight  of  his  power.  He  also  attested  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  sincere  wish  to  have  re- 
established peace  in  Bohemia.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.    Sary  Hist,  de  Hongrie. — .\. 

MATTHIAS  CoRViNiis,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, son  of  the  great  Iluniades,  was  a  pri- 
soner at  his  father's  death,  together  with  his 
elder  brother  Ladislaus,  on  account  of  the 
share  the  latter  had  in  the  assassination  of  the 
count  dc  Cilley,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
executed.  Matthias  was  detained  in  custody 
at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  removed  by  a  coun- 
terfeit order  to  Bohemia,  through  the  contri- 
vance of  George  Podzebraski  governor  of  that 
country.  He  was  still,  however,  held  in  con- 
finement at  Prague,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  the  Posthumous  in  1458,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary,  being  then  about 
the  age  of  18.  From  his  early  years  he  had 
manifested  a  martial  spirit,  inflamed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  he 
excelled  in  manly  and  warlike  exercises  He 
could  not  obtain  his  liberation  from  the  hands 
of  Podzebraski  till  he  had  paid  a  ransom  and 
married  his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic 
having  got  possession  of  the  ancient  crown 
of  Hungary,  superstitiously  regarded  as  con- 
veying a  right  to  the  kingdom,  Matthias  found 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  war  for  its  recovery, 
which  at  length  was  procured  by  a  treaty.  He 
then  marched  into  Bosnia  and  recovered  Jay- 
cza  the  capital  from  the  Turks,  which  sultan 
Mahomet  afterwards  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
conquer. For  some  subsequent  years  he  wa& 
engaged  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Transylvania 
and  Moldavia  which  had  been  exciied  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  At  Bania  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince, while  he  was  reposing  after  his  fatigues, 
he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  waivode, 
who  set  the  place  on  fire  ;  and  having  received 
three  wounds,  he  escaped  with  diHiculty.  In 
1 168  he  made  a  truce  with  the  Turks  ;  and 
being  now  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
was  induct  d  by  his  ambition  and  the  persua- 
sions of  the  pope,  to  accept  of  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  offered  him  by  the  pontiff,  on  con- 
dition of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  that  country.  He  carried  on  a  san- 
guinary war  against  this  harmless  peoi)lc  and 
George  Podzebraski  his  father-in-law,  the 
elected  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was  termi-. 
nated  by  a  treaty  securing  him  the  crown  af- 
ter the  death  of  George.  When  that  event, 
however,  took  place  two  years  afterwards,  in 
1470j  the  Bohemians  elected  Uladislaus  son. 
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of  the  king  of  Poland.  Incensed  at  this  pro- 
ceeillne:,  Mattliias  marched  an  army  into  the 
coinitry  in  oidi-r  to  compt-l  them  te  acknow- 
ledge iiini  for  their  sovereign;  l)ut  he  was 
soon  recalled  bv  a  rebellion  in  llungarv. 
Some  prejatts  and  nobles  of  that  country, 
disconttntcd  with  the  arbitrarv  government 
of  Maitliias,  offered  ihe  croun  to  Casinur, 
second  son  of  the  king  of  I'oland,  who  en- 
tered Hungary  with  a  Polish  army,  which 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  revolters.  Mat- 
thias soon  Slopped  his  proo;ress  and  besieged 
him  in  Nitria,  whence  he  made  his  escape 
without  an  engagement,  and  ixturned  to  Po- 
land. In  resentment  for  this  hostility,  Mat- 
thias marched  into  Silesia,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Breslaw.  He  was  there  invested  by 
a  great  army  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars, 
and  H  ssites ;  but  he  not  only  deiended  him- 
self, but  put  his  foes  to  the  rout,  and  made 
a  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  tlismisseJ 
after  mutilation,  by  w  hich  barbarity  he  sul- 
lied the  glory  he  had  acquired.  In  fine,  by  a 
treaty  in  1475,  the  king  of  Poland  kept  Lu- 
satia  and  the  part  of  Silesia  bordering  on  Bo- 
hemia, and  Matthias  retained  the  rest  of  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  those  wars,  the 
Turks  were  making  great  progress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Christendom.  Matthias  turned 
liis  arms  aiiainst  them,  and  blockaded  Se- 
mendria  ;  but  his  martial  ardour  was  slacken- 
ed by  the  celebration  of  his  second  marriage, 
with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of 
Sicily.  The  Turkish  storm  being  then  chiefly 
directed  upon  the  Venetian  territories, or  pass- 
ing rapidlv  over  the  frontier  provinces,  he 
engaged  against  an  enemy  from  whom  spoils 
were  more  easy  to  be  obtained.  This  was 
the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  with  whom  he 
had  a  quarrel  in  1178,  when  after  ravaging 
Austria,  and  laying  siege  to  Vienna,  he  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  troops  on  being  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  receiving  the  inves- 
titure of  Bohemia  from  the  emperor,  who 
was  to  renounce  his  title  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  payment  being  refused,  and  the 
title  still  retained,  Matthias  invaded  I^ower 
Austria,  of  which,  together  with  Vienna, 
lie  made  himself  master  in  1487.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  1490,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue  but  a  natural  son.  Matthias  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  monarchs  of  his  age  : 
of  great  enterprise  and  military  talents,  li- 
beral and  magnificent,  an  encoiirager  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  himself  acquainted 


witli  a  variety  of  languages,  lively  and  plea- 
sant in  conversation  :  his  chief  defects  were 
ambition   and    violence    of   temper,    which 
made  hiin  sometimes  forgetful  of  justice  and 
humanity,  though  ihev  did  not  exclude  gene- 
rosity of  sin;iment  and  magnanimity.      iMod. 
V/iircrs.  Hi-,/.    Soci/  Hist,  de  Hony^rie. — A. 
MATTfllEU,  PuiKR,  historioe^rapher  of 
France,  was  born  in  1563  at  Porentru  of  a  fa- 
mily in  huitible  life.     He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  and   became  principal  of  the  college 
ot  V'erceil,  and  afterwards  was  an  advocate  at 
Lyons.     He  first  cultivated  his  talents  in  po- 
etry and  oratory,  but  upon  coming  to  Paris  he 
attached  himself  to  history.     He  was  a  very 
zealous  leaguer,  and  had  an  intention  of  wri- 
ting the  history  of  Alexander  prince  of  Parma, 
whom  he  went  to  visit  in  the  Low-countries, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  stay.     He  was 
iiilroduced  to  Henry  IV.  by  the  president  Je- 
atmin,   and  at  the  death  of  du  Haillon  was 
made  historiographer  of  Fiance.     He  was  as- 
siduous in  collecting  memoirs  of  every  kind 
relative  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  well 
as  the  earlier  periods  of  French  history ;  and 
being  continued  in  his  office  by  Lewis  XIII, 
he  accompanied  that  king  in  his  wars  against 
the  hugonots.     He  fell  sick  before  MoTitau- 
ban,  and,  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse,  died 
there  in  16'21.     The  works  of  Matthieu  were 
"  L'  Histoire  des  Choses  memorables  arrivces 
sous  le  Regne  dc  Henri  le  Grand,"  l6'-'4,  Svo, 
ill  written,  but  containing  many  curious  anec- 
dotes ;    "  Histoire  de  la  Mort  deplorable  de 
Hem  i  le  Grand,"    I6ll,  folio;    "IJistoirede 
St.  Louis,"   1618,  Svo;    "  Histoire  de  Louis 
XI.,"  folio  ;  "  Histoire  de  France  sous  Fran- 
cois 1.,  Henri  II.,  Fran.,ois  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  et  Louis  XIH.,"   two 
volumes  folio,    1631;  this  was    published  by 
his  son,  who  continued  the  lustory  of  Louis 
XIII.  to  16C1.     Matthieu  ranks  onlvamong 
subaltern  historians;  yet  his  works  are  uicfiil 
for  elucidating  the  periods  on  which  he  treats. 
He  also  published  some  moral  verses  entitled 
"  Quatrains   sur   la  Vie  et  la   Mort,"    and 
"  LaGuisade,"  a  tragedy.  JV/weri.  A'b«^;.Dic^ 
Hi^i.—\ 

MATriOLI,PiER-AKDREA,  (Lat.  Mat- 
THiOLiJs)  an  eminent  physician  and  medical 
botanist,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1501.  He 
passed  his  early  years  at  Venice,  where  his 
lather  practised  physic,  and  was  thence  sent 
to  the  university  of  Padua,  for  the  siudv  of 
jurisprudence,  which,  however,  he  neglected 
for  that  of  medicine.  After  his  father's 
death,  his  mother,  unable  to  maintain  hiin 
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at  his  studies,  called  liim  to  Sienna  to  un- 
dertake the  practice  of  his  proH-^^ion.  He 
appears,  howevtr,  to  have  gone  to  Home  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  to  have  remained  there  till  \5'-27 •  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  cardinal  Bernardo 
Clcsio,  prince  bishop  of  Trent,  vviili  whom 
he  was  in  hii;h  esteem.  He  resided  founeen 
years  in  thevallcv  of  Anania  in  the  district 
of  Trent,  where  he  acquired  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  such  a  degree, 
that  on  his  departure,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren accompanied  him  on  his  way,  calling 
him  their  father  and  benefactor.  He  next 
settled  as  public  physician  at  Gorizia.  A 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at 
that  place  was  given,  when,  the  day  after  a 
[ire  which  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the 
people  flocked  to  him  with  presents  of  goods 
and  money  which  made  him  richer  than  be- 
fore, and  the  magistrates  advanced  him  a 
year's  salary.  He  had  continued  there  twelve 
years,  when,  in  1554,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
lake  the  office  of  physician  to  his  second  son, 
the  archduke  Ferdinand.  He  was  greatly  ho- 
noured in  the  imperial  court,  and  in  1.562  was 
created  aulic-coimsellor  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. JSIaximilian  H.  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  to  part  with  him,  and  made  him  his 
first  physician..  At  :iength,  desirous  of  pass- 
ing his  old  age  in  repose,  he  took  leave  of 
the  court,  and  retired  to  Trent,  where  he 
tioon  after  died  of  the  plague  in  1577- 

The  fame  and  honour  acquired  by  this  phy- 
sician were  chiefly  owing  to  his  labours  on 
Dioscorides.  Hebeganin  1 548  to  illustrate  this 
ancient  author,  in  an  edition  with  copious 
commentaries  in  the  Ftalian  lanijuage,  printed 
at  Venice,  which  was  soon  twice  reprinted. 
It  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  first  at  Ve- 
nice in  1554  with  small  plates.  Many  im- 
proved editions  were  afterwards  given,  of 
which  the  best  is  that  of  Venice,  1565,  folio, 
with  large  plates  and  immerous  additions  and 
corrections.  It  has  been  translated  into  se- 
veral modern  languages.  With  respect  to 
his  merits  in  this  work,  Haller  remarks,  that 
while  he  was  deep  m  the  study  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  their  followers,  he  too  much  neg- 
lected the  original  sources,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  planTs.  He  was  therefore  frequent- 
ly imposed  upon  by  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents ;  nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to 
give  fictitious  figures  drawn  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancients.  He  did  not,  however, 
altogether  neglect  practical   botany,  but  dii- 


covcred  several  plants  in  Bohemia  and  about 
Gorizia,  the  properties  of  which  he  made  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  malefactors.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  several  persons  of  di- 
stinction in  his  inquiries,  and  his  labours 
were  a  great  improvement  upon  those  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  walk.  He  deserves 
censure,  however, for  his  attempts  todisjiarage 
the  merits  of  some  former  writers,  and  for  the 
acrimony  with  which  he  carried  on  contro- 
versies with  his  contemporaries. 

The  other  medical  works  of  Matlhiolus 
were  "  Epistolarnm  Medicinalium  lib.  v." 
Prag.  1561,  folio  ;  this  almost  entirely  relates 
to  tlie  virtues  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  ev- 
hil)ition  :  "  De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Facultatibus,"  P't-nct.  15tJ9,  12mo;  a 
compendium  of  vegetable  materia  niedica : 
"  De  Cura  Morbi  Gallici,"  in  the  collection 
of  Liiisinus ;  in  this  he  describes  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  Guaiacum  :  several  works  in 
controversy  with  Guilandinus  and  Amatus 
Lusitanus.  An  edition  of  all  his  medical 
writings  was  given  by  Caspar  Bauhin  with 
additional  figures,  &c.  at  Basil  in  1598, folio; 
reprinted  in  1674.  He  also  translated  into 
Italian  Ptolemy's  Geography,  T'isnet.  1548; 
and  he  made  an  effort  in  Italian  poetry,  but 
with  no  great  success.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  several  children.  One  of  his 
sons  was  physician  to  John  ■George,  elector 
of  Saxony.  Tiraboschi.  Halleri  Bill.  Bo- 
ian. — A. 

MATY,  Matthew,  M.D.a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Mont- 
fort  near  Utrecht.  His  father,  who  was  a 
refugee  protestant  clergyman,  (from  Beaufort 
in  Provence)  intended  to  educate  him  for  the 
same  profession  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
disgusts  received  from  the  synod  on  account 
of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  trinity,  he 
changed  his  son's  destination  to  physic. 
Matthew  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Lcyden, 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England.  In 
1  747,  he  printed  at  Leyden  "  Essai  surlc  Ca- 
ractere  du  Grand  Medecin,  ou  Eloge  Critique 
de  Boerhaave."  He  began,  in  1750,  to  pub- 
lish at  the  Hague  in  French  an  account  of 
the  principal  works  printed  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  "  Journal  Britannique."  This 
was  well  received,  and  introduced  the  author 
to  notice,  of  which  one  of  the  effects  was  his 
being  chosen  an  under-librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  at  its  first  institution  in  1753.  In 
r  758  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  in  1765,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Birch,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  that 
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fearm'd  botlv.  In  1772,  at  the  dcalFi  ot  Dr.  age  of  forty-two.  Mr.  Mity  published  a 
Kniglit,  he  became  principal  hbrari.in  to  (he  translation  of  I^iesbeck's  Travels  through 
British  MiisL'uni.     He  filled  these  offices  with     "^  '    '        >.■•.-        •      . 

great  repuiation,  and  was  in  general  esteem 
tor  ihc  benevolence  of  his  private  character, 
and  the  extent  of  his  literary  information.  In 
his  proper  jirofesson  he  w  as  ilistiiijinishcd  as 
a  zealous  pronioier  of  the  practice  of  inocu 


Germany  ;  and  translated  into  French  the 
descriptions  in  the  "  GcnuDse  Marlbu- 
rienses."  After  his  death  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons was  published  for  the  benelit  of  his  f:i- 
mily,  in  which  the  editors  through  inadvcr- 
tencv  printed  three  which  were   iound  in  his 


lation.     fie  translated,   in  17G8,  Dr.  Gatti's    hand-writing,  but  were  copied  from  those  of 


"  New  Observations  on  Inoculation,"  w  hich 
had  been  originally  written  by  the  author  at 
his  retjuest.  Dr.  Maty  died  in  1776,  when 
he  had  nearly  prepare  d  for  the  prr-'is  th(  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Earl  of  Cbcsteriiel  1,"  which 
were  published  bv  his   son  in- la     Mr.  Jus- 


archi)ishop  Seeker.  Mis  own  were  marked 
with  originality  and  a  liberal  spirit.  Monthly 
Rev.     Neu  Dion.  Diet. —  A. 

MAUDUlT,'"MicHAKL,a  learned  French 
priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
whose  writings   are   much    esteemed   by   his 


tair.ond  in  1777.  prefixed  to  thai  nobleman's  countr\men,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy, 
Miscellaneous  Wuiks.  Anecd.  of  Boivytr.  about  the  year  1634.  He  embraced  the  ec- 
Neui  Biog  Diet. — A.  clesiasiical  life  when  very  voung,  and  ac- 
MATV',  1'.aul-Hkn-rv,  son  of  the  pre-  quired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
ceding,  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  For  a  long 
Westminster  school,  whence,  m  1  763, be  was  time  he  taught  the  classics  and  belles  let- 
elected  to  Triniiy  college,  C'aiiibridgo..  He  tres  in  ditTercnt  seminaries  belonging  to  bis 
obtained  a  travelling  fellowship  of  that  col-  order,  with  extraordinary  success  and  repu- 
lege,  and  haA  passed  three  years  on  the  con-  lali(m.  Being  ordained  priest,  he  distin- 
tinent,  when  he  was  a|>poiiued  chaplain  to  guished  himself  by  his  talents  as  a  preacher, 
lord  Stormont,  ambassatior  at  the  couit  of  and  was  frequently  employed  by  his  superiors 
France.  The  friendships  he  had  formed,  and  on  missions.  Withdrawing  afterwards  into 
the  reputation  he  had  e.^iablisbed,  would  retirement,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
doubtless  have  secured  his  [ireferment  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  composition 
English  church,  had  not  scruples  concerning  of  various  works  which  he  gave  to  the  public, 
its  doct lines  taken  such  a  possession  of  his  He  died  in  the  year  170y,  abijut  the  aire  of 
mind,  that  he  found  it  impossible  conscien-  seventv-five,  and  is  commended  for  the  un- 
tiou^ly  to  continue  performing  the  duties  of  a  affected  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  man- 
minister  in  it.  After  his  taTher's  death,  he  ner^,  and  h)r  being  learned  without  osteiua- 
therefore  entirely  withdrew  from  its  service,  tion.  In  his  )0uiiger  years  he  paid  his  court 
and  in  1  777  he  published  his  reasons  for  this  to  the  Muses,  and  gained  several  poetical 
step.     He  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  a  prizes  at  Rouen  and  Caen.     He  was  the  au- 


literary  life,  and  in  1778  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  librarian  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  place  of  one  of  ihe  under  librarians  ;  and 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Dr.  Horsley  as  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1782, 
he  conniitnced  t'lC  publication  of  a  review  of 
select  works,  English  and  foreisin,  which  he 
cnnitj  on,  almost  without  assistance,  till 
1786.  li  met  wuh  no  great  success,  al- 
though ii  contained  many  valuable  articles, 
and  displayed  erudition  and  critical  judg- 
ment.    As  be  was  naturally  of  a  w  arm  tein- 


thor  of  the  "  Fsalins  of  David,  iraiiAlated  into 
French  Verse,"  12mo,  which  possess  little 
merit;  "Miscellaneous  Poems,  in  four 
books,"  1681,  li?mo,  some  of  which  are 
entitled  to  considerable  praise  ;  "  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Gout,"  1697,  12mo,  in  which, 
the  author  imagines  that  he  has  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  that  disorder,  and  shown  a. 
certain  method  of  curing  it;  "A  Treatise 
on  Beligion.  against  the  Atheists,  Deists, 
and  modern  Pyrrhoni'ts,"  of  which  the  best 
edition   is  that  of  1698;  "  Meditations   for 


per 


he  could  not  forbear  inierferinsr  in  some 


an  Ecclesiastical  Retreat  of  ten  Days,"  I'jmo  ; 

and  the  following  works,  which  are  said  to 
disputes  which  arose  in  17Ht  in  the  Royal  be  wkII  drawn  up,  and  to  be  honourable  to 
Society,  relative  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  judgment  and  learr.iug  of  the  author: 
foreign  corres|Xjn(lence,  in  which  he  lost  his  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Gosjiels,  harmonized 
temiier  so  far  as  10  be  induced  to  resign  his  in  Iii,-toric4il  Order,  with  JDissertations  on 
oliice  in  the  soeiciy.  He  afterwards  fell  into  diiheuU  Passages,"  1694,  in  three  voluQies 
a  bad  .stale  of  hcalili,.  and  died  in  1/87  at  ihc    l,2muj  and  augmented  in  a  second  edition  to 
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four  volumes ;  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  I697,  in  two  volumes  12mo, 
and  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  with 
Dissertations  on  Difficult  I'assagcs,"  1C93,  in 
two  volumes  12mo.  ]\loreri.  Noiiv.  Did. 
Hist.—M. 

MAUPERTUIS,  Peter-Lewis  Moreau 
DE,   a  celebrated  French  mathematician  and 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  born  at  St.   Malo  in  the  year  1698.     He 
was    privately   educated  till    he   was   sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  \\  as  sent  to  the  college 
of  La  Marche,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  professor 
of  philosophy   M.  le  Blond,   and  instructed 
in  mathematics  by  M.  Guisnee,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.     Towards  this  science  he 
soon   discoveretl    a   strong   inclination,    and 
particularly  for  geometry.     At  the  same  time 
he  had  a  taste  for  instrumental  music,  which 
he  practised  with  great  success.     He  did  not 
fix  upon   any  profession  till  he  was  twenty 
vears  old,  when  he  determined  on  the  mili- 
tary life,  and  entered  among  the  mousqaetaires. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  that  corps,  he 
obtained  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  he  held  about  three  years,  during  which 
all  his  leisure  hours  were  sedulously  devoted 
to  scientliic  studies.     At  length  his  attach- 
ment to  these  pursuits  induced  him  to  quit 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  deliver  him- 
self up  wholly  to  them ;  and  it  was  soon  re- 
marked  by  some  of  the  principal  academi- 
cians,  that  nothing  but   mathematics  could 
satisfy  his   ardent  and  unbounded  thirst  tor 
knowledge.     In  the   year   17-3,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  read  his  first  perform- 
ance, which  was  "  A  Memoir  upon  the  Con- 
struction and  Form  of  Musical  Instruments." 
Durinii;  the  first  years  of  his  admission,  he 
also  paid  his  attemion  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  discovered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity 
in  observations  and  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals.    About  the  year   172S,  his  passionate 
desire  of  improvement  induced  him  to  visit 
the  countrv  wliieh   had  given  birth  to  New- 
ton, of  whom  he   became  a  zealous  admirer 
and    follower;  and    during    his    residence  in 
London,  he  was  honoured  with  an  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society.     After  his  return  to 
France,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Basil,  where 
he   formed   a  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Bernouillis,  who  were  then  the  ornament  of 
Switzerland.     Having  once  more  come  back 


to  Paris,  he  applied  to  his  favourite  studies 
with  redoubled  ardour ;  and  how  well  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  an  academician,  is  suffi- 
ciently testified  by  the  "Memoirs"  of  tlie 
Academy  from  1724  to  1744,  which  are  en- 
riched by  a  vast  number  of  his  communica- 
tions, in  some  of  them,  the  most  sublime 
and  intricate  questions  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  discussed  with  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  elegance,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision. In  1736,  when  Lewis  XV.  had  de- 
termined to  send  a  number  of  French  mathe- 
maticians into  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  within 
tlie  polar  circle,  in  order  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth  ;  Maupertuis  \\'as  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  undertaking,  and  was  ren- 
dered so  famous  by  its  successful  issue,  that 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  almost  every 
academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1740,  Maupertuis  received  an 
invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  go  to 
Berlin,  to  he  president  and  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  in  that  place  ;  which  was  too  beneficial 
and  flattering  to  be  declined.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Berlin  ;  and  as  that  monarch 
was  then  at  war  with  the  emperor,  our  aca- 
demician, whose  love  for  his  first  profession 
of  arms  was  not  wholly  effaced,  determined 
to  follow  the  king  to  the  field.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Molwitz  ;  but  before  tlie 
day  was  gained  by  the  Prussians,  his  ungo- 
vernable horse  ran  away  with  him  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
plundered,  and  at  first  but  roughly  used  by 
the  Austrian  hussars.  Being  carried  to  Vi- 
enna, he  there  met  with  ihc  most  honourable 
reception  from  the  emperor.  That  prince, 
upon  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture  and  subsequent  treatment,  iiearing- 
him  regret  much  the  loss  of  a  watch  by  (jra- 
ham,  the  celebrated  English  artist,  which  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  makitii':  liis  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  happening  to  have 
another  bv  the  same  maker,  but  enriched  with 
diamonds,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  '•  The 
hussars  were  only  in  jest  with  you  ;  tbey 
have  sent  me  your  watch,  and  I  return  it  to 
\ou."  In  the  course  of  a  conveisation  with 
which  he  was  honoured  bv  the  eni])ress 
queen,  her  majesty  observed  to  him,  that 
she  had  been  iniormed,  that  the  princess 
I^ouisa  Ulrica  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  tlie  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  the  world.     "  Till  this 
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iiiv,  Tn.idani,'*  rcpliutl  Mavipcrtiiis,   "  I  was 
ciiliri.lv  oi   that  opinion."     Soon  aflcrvvards 
]\c  had  permission  to  depart  tor  Berlin,  loaded 
uitli  favours   by   ti;e   emperor   and    empress 
queen.     As  the  king  of  Prussia  had  formed 
a  design   of  treat  ahcralions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Academy,  which  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  he  carried  itito  execu- 
tion, Mauperluis  went   to  Paris,  whither  he 
uas   called    by   business,   and   in    I/'IS    was 
chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  the   followino-  year  he  was  received 
into  llic  French  Academy,  and  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  person's  being  member  of  both 
the    academies    of   Paris  at    the   same   time. 
After  this,  he  again  assumed  the  character  of 
a  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Kriburg  ;  and  upon 
tlie  surrender  of  the  citadel,  was  honoured  by 
being  appointed  to  carry  the  news   of  that 
event  to  the  French  king.     His  friends  now 
hoped    that   lie    would    settle   in   his    native 
country;     but   his    ardent    imagination    and 
lively  curiosity  would  not  .sufl'er  him  to  be  at 
rest;  and    in    1744    he    returned    to   J'erlin. 
Here  the  queen-mother  found  means  to  fix 
him,   by  making  use  of  her  good  offices  in 
negotiating  and    bringing  about  a  marriage 
between  him  and  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  nearly  related  to  M.  de  Borck,  at  that 
time  minister  of  state.     To  this  lady  he  v  as 
extremclv  attached,  and  considered  his  alli- 
ance with  her  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of 
his  life.     In   1 746,  the  king  of  Prussia  de- 
clared Maupertuis  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards honoured  him  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 
He  also  admitted  our  philosopher  to  his  most 
intimate  confidence.    These  accumulated  ho- 
nours and  advantages,  so  far  i'rom  diminish- 
ing our   author's    ardour  for    the    sciences, 
feemed  to  operate  as  incentives  to  increasing 
labour  and  application  ;  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  his   producing  some  new  project  or 
essay    for   the    improvement   of  knowledge. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  mathematical 
studies    onlv  ;   but   metaphysics,   chcmistrv, 
botanv,  and  polite  literature,  all  shared   his 
attention  and  contributed  to  his  fame. 

In  the  midst  of  his  honours  and  advan- 
tages, however,  Maupertuis  was  far  from 
being  a  ha]ipy  man,  owing  to  his  own  rcst- 
lessnes  of  spirit,  and  gloomv  melancholy  dis- 
position. Such  a  temperament,  as  might  be 
expected,  involved  him  in  several  disputes 
and  quarrels.  One  of  these  was  with  Kcenig, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Franeker,  of  the 
origin  andrcsull  of  which  wc  have  given  an 
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account  in  the  Life  of  that  philosopher.   An- 
other more  violent  tjiiarrcl  look  place  between 
him   and  X'oltaire,  for  which  the  preceding 
offered  the  immediate  occasion.     Maupertuis 
and  Voltaire  were   apparently  on   the  mo'^t 
amicable  terms  ;  and  the  latter  professed  to 
respect  the  former  as  his  master  in  the  ma- 
thematics.    Their  talents,  however,  on  which 
their  respective  tame  was  built,  being  wideh- 
dit^erenl,    they  became   mutually  jealous  of 
each   other.     This  jealousy   they   could  not 
conceal  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  found 
it  impossible  so  to  divide  his  favours  between 
them  as  to  satisfy  them  both.     The  first  act 
of  public  hostility  was  committed  by  Voltaire, 
w  ho,  notwithstanding  tlie  king's  wish  that  he 
would   preserve  a  strict   neutrality,  engaged 
against  Maupertuis  in  his  quarrel  with  Koenig. 
On  this  occasion  the  poet  exerted  all  his  wit 
and    satire   to  expose  the  mathematician  to 
ridicule;   and   $o  highly  excited  his   resent- 
ment,  that   when    Voltaire  had    quitted   the 
court  of  Prussia   in  disgrace,  Maupertuis  is 
said  to  have  sent  him  a  letter,  threatening  to 
take  on  him  a  personal   revenge  ;  to  which 
Voltaire  replied  only  by  reiterating  the  strokes 
of  the  most  ludicrous  satire.     Our  philoso- 
pher's constitution  had  long  been  consider- 
ably impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  various 
kinds  in  which  his  active  mind  had  involved 
him,  and  particularly  by  the  hardships  which 
he  had  undergone  in  his  northern  expedition. 
Yet  still  his  intellect  seemed  to  possess  the 
greatest  vigour ;  for  some  of  the  best  of  his 
writings  were  produced,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  of  his  ideas   developed,   during;  the 
time  when  from   his  confinement  by  illness 
he  was  incapable  of  taking  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.     i3uring  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  paid  several  visits   to   liis    native  country 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and  though  he 
always   received  relief  from  them,  yet  upon 
his  return  to  Berlin,   his  complaints  likewise 
returned,  and  with  increasing  violence.     In 
17-^7,   he  spent  fome  months  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Italy, 
in  hopes   that  a  milder  climate  would  restore 
him  to  health  ;  but  finding  himself  growin"- 
worse,   in  1758,   after  making  some  stav  at 
iS'tufchatel,  he  went   to  Basil,  where  he  was 
received  by  his  friend  Bernouilli  and  his  fa- 
mily with  the   utmost   tenderness  and  alfec- 
tion.      Here  he  fkuiercd  himself  that  he  was 
growing  better  ;  but  his  amendment  w  as  of 
short  duration  ;  for  as  the  winter  approached 
his  disorder  returned,  "accompanied  by  new 
and  more  alarming  syiDptoms.     After  lan- 
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guisliing  many  months,  he  died  in  1759,  "  Obscrralions  on  tlie  Comet  of  1  742  ;"  va- 
when  about  sixty-one  years  ot'  age.  He  was  rioiis  "  Academical  Discourses,"  pronounced 
unquestionably  a  man  of  very  considerable  in  the  French  and  Prussian  Academies  ;  "  A 
abilities  as  a  niathen)alician  and  philosopher  ;  Dissertation  upon  Langiiaaes ;"  "  The  Agree- 
but  his  acquaintance  with  literature  in  gene-  ment  of  the  different  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
ral  was  far  from  extensive.  In  conversation,  have  hitherto  appeared  incompatible  ;"  a 
his  head  and  his  eyes  were  always  in  motion  ;  Treatise  "upon  the  I>a\vs  of  Motion;"'  a 
and  as  his  physiognomy  was  very  indifferent.  Treatise  "  upon  ihe  Laws  of  Rest ;"  "  Niu- 
and  he  adected  a  peculiarity  and  negjigence  tical  Astrononiv  ;"  a  Treatise  "on  the  Pa- 
in his  dress  and  manners,  to  strangers  he  ap-  rallax  of  the  Moon  ;"  "  Operations  for  de- 


pearcd  a  singular  personage.  The  marquis 
de  Villete  sa\'s,  that  "  Maupcrtuis  was  a 
fiery,  but  gloomy  genius  ;  overbearing  in 
company  ;    one   of    the   most    amiable   men 


termining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Variations  of  Gravity  :"  "  The  Measure  of  a 
Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  Polar  Circle, 
&c."     He   was    also   the  author  of   a  sjreat 


alive  when  all  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and    multiliule   of  interesting  papers,    which    are 
every  preference  shown  him  ;  but,  as  soon  as    inserted  in  the  "  Memoirs"  of  the  Academy 
his  vanity  was  hurt,  the  austerity  and  melan-    of  Sciences   at   Paris,   from    1724  to    174y, 
choly  of  his  countenance  suddeidy  betrayed    and   in    those    of    the   Academy   at    Berlin, 
the  haughtiness  of  his  disposition.     Tt  was    from  the  year   1746  to  1750.      Nouu.  Did. 
nearly   with  this  kind  of  expression  that  he    Hist.     Hutfon's  Math.  Did.     Towen's  Me- 
liad    his    picture    drawn;  the   head   erect;  a    moirs  of  Frederic-Ill.,  Ki/?g  of  Prussia, voL  i. 
stern  countenance,  with  one  hand  f.altening   p.  37()5  Note,  second  Edition. — M. 
the  poles  of  the  'earth,   and  by  this  altitude        MAURICE  (Mauritius)  emperor  of  the 
assuming   the   honour  of   a  discovery  which    East,  was   born  about   539  -it  Arabissiis   in 
belonged    to  Newton.     He   appears    to  have    Cappadocia,   of  a  family  originally  Roman, 
been  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  regular  and    He   entered  at  an    early  age  into  the  army, 
virtuous    maimers  ;  but  his  ideas  of  human    and  acquired  so  much  reputation  for  valour 
life  were  very  gloomy."     Lord  Chesterfield    and  conduct,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
had   a  high  o]iiiiion  of  him.     In  one  of  his    stantine  placed  hini  at  the  head  of  the  army 
Letters  to  his  son,  who  was  about  to  make  a    sent  against   the    Persian    king   Hormisdas. 
journey  to  Berlin,  he  says,  "  I  would  have    He   gained  two  victories  over  the  Persians, 
you  endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  mon-    and    returning  to    Constantinople,    was    re- 
sieur  de   Maupertuis,   who   is   so  eminently    warded  with  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daugh- 
distinguished   by    all    kind    of    learning  and    ter,  and  the  dignity  of  Cassar.     At  the  death 
merit,   that  one  should    be   both    sorry  and    of  Tiberius,  in  582,  Maurice  succeeded  with- 
ashamed  of  having  been  even  a  day  in  the    out  opposition  to  the  throne.     The  war  with 
same  place  with  him,  and   not  to  have  seen    Persia   was    renewed    with  dubioi^  success; 
him."  And  in  another  Letter,  he  says,  "  Mon-    but  in  the  end,  Hormisdas  was  deposed  by 
sicur  de  Maupertuis  is,  what  one  rarely  meets    his   own    general    Bahrain    or  Varanes  ;  his 
with,   deep  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,    son  Chosroes,  by  the  assistance  of  Maurice, 
and  yet  honvcie  et  aimfible  Iwmme."  was  placed  on  the  Persian  throne,  and  peace 

Maupertuis  v.as  the  author  of  "  An  Essay  was  lestored  between  the  two  emperors.  A 
on  Cosmology  ;"  "  A  Discourse  on  the  dif-  ncaier  and  nmre  dairrerous  enemy  next  oc- 
ferent  Figures  of  the  Stars  ;"  "  An  Essay  on  copied  the  attention  of  Maurice.  The  Avars, 
Moral  Philosophy  ;"  "  Philosophical  Redec-  a  ba(rl)arous  tribe  on  the  Danube,  led  by  their 
tions  upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  the  warlike  chagan  Baian,  crossed  the  rivfer  and 
Signilieation  of  Words  ;"  "  Animal  Physics,  made  incursions  into  Thrace.  After  endu- 
concerning  Generation,  &c  ;"  "  A  System  ring  their  insolence  sonic  years,  Maurice  as- 
of  Nature,  or,  the  Formation  of  Bodies,  &c. ;"  seniMed  his  army  vvliich  had  returned  victo- 
"  Letters  on  various  Subjects  ;"  "A  Treatise  rious  from  I'ersia,  and  led  them  out  to  op- 
en the  Progress  of  the  Sciences  ;"  "  Ele-  pose  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself, 
ments  of  Geography;"  "Account  of  the  however,  proceeded  no  further  than  seven 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Circle,  for  deter-  'miles  from  the  cipital,  and  then  returned  to 
mining  the  F'igure  of  the  Earth,  or,  the  Mea-  assist  the  cause  by  his  devotions,  after  he  had 
sure  of  the  Earth  at  the  Polar  Circle  ;"  "Ac-  delegated  the  command  to  his  brother  Peter 
count  of  a  Journey  into  the  Heart  of  Lap-  and  other  lieutenants.  In  the  succectling 
lai>d,   in  search  of  an  ancient  Monument ;"    actions^    Priscus  only    of  the  Rom.an  com- 
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mandcrs  supported  the  glory  of  ibc  imperial 
arms.     He  penetraled    to   the  banks  ot  the 
Danube    in    a  career  of  victories,  in  w  liich 
near  G0,000  of  the  Avars  with  five  sons  of 
the  chagan  were  slain,   and  a  great  number 
were  made  prisoners.    The  chagan,  however, 
on    his    side,    had    taken    12,000   prisoners, 
whom,   on  the  refusal  of  Maurice  to  ransom 
them,   he  put  lo  death.     This  circumstance, 
together   with    other  causes    of    discontent, 
rendered  Maurice  very  unpo|)ular  among  the 
troops;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  an  order  for 
them  to  cross  the  Danube  into  liie  enemy's 
country,  .tl\ey  broke  out  into  a  general  mu- 
tiny, and  investing  Phocas,  a  centurion,  with 
the  purple,  marched  back  towards  Constan- 
tinople.    The  populace  of  that  capital,   par- 
taking in  the  disallection,  rose  in  revolt,  and 
assaulted  Maurice  with  stones  while  walking 
bare-footed  in  a  religious  procession.     Find- 
ing himself  deserted  bv  his  guards  and  friends, 
he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children,  and  made   his  escape  to 
the  Asiatic  shore,  whence  he  sent  his  eldest 
son  Theodosius  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  I'crsian  king.     In  the  meantime  Phocas 
made   his  entry  into  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch.     Being 
soon  after,  in  a  tumult  at  the  circus,  reminded 
that  Maurice  was  still  alive,   he  resolved  to 
remove  him  from   all   future  rivalship.     He 
sent    his    executioners   to    Chalcedon,    who 
dragged  liie  unfortunate  man  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  first  barbarously  murdered  Rvti  of 
his  sons  i)efore  his  face.     The  wretched  pa- 
rent fortitled  himself  under  this  cruel  scene 
with  the  spirit  of  pious  resignation,  exclaim- 
ing at  every  stroke,  "Just  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 
and  righteous  in  all  thy  judgmenls."     Nav 
so  far  did  he  carry  either  insensibility  for  his 
own  losses,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  that  when 
the  nurse  of  his  younoesi  eiiild  attempted  to 
save  it  by  substituting  her  own  infant,  he  re- 
vealed the  fraud  to  the  executioners.     Lastly 
he  himself  underwent  the  stroke,  A.D.  602, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty- 
third  of  his  age.     Maurice  is  highly  praised 
by  the  ecck■sia^tical  historians  for  iVis  piety 
and  orthodoxy,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
a.  man  of  virtue  and  good  intentions.     But 
the  imperial  dignity  impaired  the  vigour  he 
had  possessed  in  his  earlier  life,  and  he  proved 
unequal   to   his  high  station.     He  was  well 
aetjuainled  w  iih  the  theorv  of  the  art  military, 
concerning  which  he  eoiiipcised  twelve  books 
Slill   extant.     They  were  i)ublished  by  .Tohn 
Schciftr  at    Upsal,   in  1C64,  at  the  end  of 


the  Tactics  of  Arrian,    Un'wcrs.  Hisl.    Gib- 
bov. — A. 

MAURICE,  elector  of  Saxony,  born  in 
1521,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  of  the 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon   family.     He 
eame   to  the  possession  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  that  branch  in  his  twentieth  year, 
at  which  time  he  was  distinguished  by  grace- 
fulness of  person  -and  dexterity  in  all  martial 
exercises,  and  gave  j^romise  of  those  talents 
that    rendered    him    so   conspicuous    in   the 
transactions  of  the  time.     He  was  educated 
in    a   zealous   aliachinent    to   the  protestant 
doctrines  ;  yet  when  the  princes  of  that  per- 
suasion entered  into  the  league  of  Smalcalde 
in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
he   refused  to  join  it,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  parly  of  the  emi)eror  Charles  V.     His 
cousin  John-Frederic,  then  elector  of  Saxony, 
was  one  of  the  chiel's  of  tliat  league  ;  and  tiie 
unjust  design  of  supplanting  him,  and  making 
himself  the  head  of  his  house,  seems  to  have 
been  the  spring  of  his  conduct  from  his  first 
appearance  as  a  public  character.     He  quar- 
relled with  the  elector  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  about  the  property  of  a  small  town  ; 
but  through  the  interference  of  the  landiirave 
of  Hesse,  whose   daughter  he  had  married, 
they  were  prevented  from  coming  to  hostili- 
ties.    At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1^545  he  dif- 
fered from  his  protestant  brethren,  by  show  ing 
an    inclination    to    gratify   the    emperor   in 
opening  a  communication  with  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  granting  an  aid  towards  the 
Turkish  war.     When  in  the  following  year 
the  jirotestant  confederacy  openly  took  arms 
and    declared  war   against  Charles,  Maurice 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  him,  bv  which  he 
engaged  to  assist  him  as  a  faitliful  subject  of 
the  empire,  under  the  direct  stipulation  that 
he  should  be  rewarded  witii  the  dignities  and 
territories  of  which  his  kinsman  ^he  elector 
might   be   despoiled.     His   powers  ol'  dissi- 
mulation enabled  him  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  the  other  party,  till,  by  virtue  of  an  impe- 
rial rescript,  he  invaded  and  look  possession 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony,  with  the 
exception  of  some  strong  towns.     'I'liis  eon- 
duct  appeared  in  such  a  heinous  light  to  the 
protestants  in  general,  that  he  was  branded 
with  the  names  of  traitor  and  apostate,  and 
became  the  therne  of  the  w armest  invectives 
from  the  pulpit  and   the  press.     The  elector 
soon  after  recovered  his  dominions,  and  even 
overran  Misnia,  which  was  Maut;ice's  here- 
ditary   possession.      As   soon,   however,    as 
Charles   was    at    leisure    to   turn   his   arms 
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against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  con- 
quests ;  and  at  the  fatarbaltle  of  Muhlbcrg 
in  1,547  lie  lost  his  liberty  and  sovereigntv. 
Maurice  obtaineil  his  promised  recompense, 
and  was  t'ormally  invested  in  the  electoral 
dignity  at  the  diet  of  Aucsburg  in  1547. 

Now  that  he  had  attained   the  great  object 
of  hi*  ambition,  motives  for  a  diiferent  line 
of  conduct    began   to   present  themselves  to 
his  mind.     Thiruuh  his  n)ediation,  and  that 
of  the  elector  of  ijrandenburg,  his  father-in- 
law  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  been  induced 
•  to  make  his  sulniiissions  to  the  emjieror^  and  - 
put    himself   into    his    power.      Contrary    to 
what  they  understood  to  be  a  solemn  stipula- 
tion,  that  prince  was  detained  as  a  prisoner, 
and    Maurice    underwent    the    severest    re- 
proaches from  him  on  account  of  his  instru- 
mentality in  this  event.   Tlicir  remonstrances 
to  Charles    produced  no  eflccl,  and  success 
had  nourished  in  him  a  haughtiness  of  de- 
meanour which  could  not  but  prove  galling 
to  an  independent  spirit.     Moreover,   Mau- 
rice had  partaken  so  much  of  the  emperor's 
counsels,  that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  his  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  whole  Germanic  body 
to  a  state  of  subjection  ;  nor  was  it  doubtful 
that  the  final  ruin  of  protestantism  was  a  part 
of  his  determination.     Sincerely  attached  to 
his  religion,   and  feeling  his  consequence  as 
its  head  in  Germany,  he  resolved  henceforth 
to  appear  in  a  character  suited  to  his  station 
and  principles.     Sensible,  however,  that  the 
utiiiost  caution  was  requisite  in  prosecuting 
his  new  designs,  he  continued  to  practise  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  of  which  he  was  a  com- 
plete master.  He  enforced  throughout  Saxony 
the  Interim,   or  temporary  plan  of  religion, 
•which  was  to  continue  till  its  final  settlement, 
hut  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  zea- 
lous protestants.     In   this  he  was  supported 
by  Melanchthon  and  other  moderate  or  timid 
divines.     He  still  professed  full  adherence  to 
his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  even  con^ 
?ented  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  for 
the  reduction  of  Magdeburg,  which  had  re- 
fused  to    admit  of  the  Interim.     This  city, 
was   brought   to    a   surrender    in    1531,  but 
Maurice  secured  to  it  such  favourable  terms, 
that  the  citizens  elected  him  their  burgrave. 
He  then  disbantled  his  forces,  but  took  care 
that  they  should  be  in  readiness  whenever  he 
might  again  require  their  services. 

As  his  plans  approached  nearer  to  execu- 
tionj.he  strenglhened  himself  by  a  treaty  with 
the  French  king  Menry  11.,  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  v\hich  was  to  restore  the  landgrave  of 
7. 


Hesse  to  liberty,  and  to  preserve  the  German 
constitution.     When    this    was   efiected,   ha 
once  more,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  made  a  demand  oV 
the    landgrave's    liberation,    which    Charles 
eluded.     -It    seems    extraordinary   that  even 
when  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  takina;  arms, 
the  emperor  and  his  council  should  still  have 
been  the  dupes  of  his  artifice  ;  but  the  im- 
perial   minister,    cardinal    Granvelle,  besides 
the  contempt   in  which  he  held  the  political' 
skill  of  the  Germans,  had  contributed  to  his 
own  deception  by  the  bribing  of  two  of  Mau- 
rice's ministers  ;  for  their  master,  having  dis- 
covered   their  treachery,    took    care    to   give- 
them  false  ideas  of  his  designs,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  employer.    At  lengthy 
in-  March  1552,  Maurice  suddenly  joined  in 
1'huringia  a  considerable  army  which  he  had 
collected,  and  issued  a  manifesto  containing 
his   reasons  for    taking   arms.     The  king  of 
France  adiled  one  in  his  own  name,  and  both 
their  forces  began  to  act.     Maurice  advanced 
into   Upper  Germany,  everywhere  restoring 
the  magistrates  whom   the  emperor  had  de- 
posed, and  reinstating  the  protestants  in  thr 
churches  from  which  they  had  been  ejected. 
He  took  possession  of  Augsburg,  scaled  the 
strong  castle  of  Ehrcnbcrg,   and  with   hasty 
marches  proceeded  towards  Inspruck,  where 
Charles  then  was.     A  ten)porary  mutiny  in 
his  troops  alone  gave  that  powerful  monarch- 
time  to  escape  out  of  the  town,  in  a  litter,  by- 
torch-licht,  before  Maurice  entered  it.  Charles 
fled    across  the  Alps,   having    first  liberated' 
the  former  elector  of  Saxony  ;  the  council  of 
Trent  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the  afi'airs  - 
of  Germany  assumed  a  totally  new  face.      It 
was  not  long  before  negotiations  for   peace- 
were  opened  at  Passau,  where  Maurice  ap- 
peared as    the  head  of  the  protestants,  and»j 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  represented- 1 
his  brother  the  emperor.    Maurice's  demands- 
were  supported  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,, 
as  well  popish  as  protestant,  and  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  terms  of  ac- 
commodation.    At  length  the  peace  of'  reii-. 
gion  was  concludedat  Passau  in  August  1552, . 
by    which    the    landgrave   was  to  be  set   at- 
liberty,    a    diet    was    to    be  held    within  six-, 
months  for  settling  all  religious  dissensions, 
and  in  the  nuanliine  eacli  party  was  to  enjoy 
equal  privileges  and  the  undisturbtcl  exercise 
of  its  religion.     Thus  Maurice,  who  in  the- 
beginning  of  his  career  had  rendered  himself-- 
suspected    of  apostasy    from    the    protestant 
cause,  had  the  glory  of  establishing  the  re-- 
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forrnalion  in  Germany  upon  the  solid  basis 
on  wliich  it  has  ever  since  siihsisted.  Im- 
meiliaioly  atier  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  he 
accompanied  Ferdinand  into  Hungary  at  tlie 
head  of  20,000  men,  in  order  to  take  the  com- 
niaiid  again>t  the  Turks  ;  but  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  dissensions  between  the  generals, 
prevented  him  Irom  doing  any  thing  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
the  ambition  and  turbuh-nce  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  (see  his  article)  having  excited 
great  commotions  in  the  empire,  a  confcde- 
rac\'  was  forn>cd  against  him,  of  which  Mau- 
rice was  appointed  the  commander  in  chief. 
On  June  9th,  1553,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Sievenh.iusen  m  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg, 
when  a  fierce  engagement  ensued,  which 
ended  in  Albert's  total  deleat.  But  the  vic- 
tors, besides  the  loss  of  several  officers  of 
distinction,  had  to  lament  that  of  Maurice 
himself,  who,  on  leadina;  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  a  second  charge,  was  shot  in  the  bellv 
with  a  pistol  bullet,  of  which  wound  he  died 
two  da\  s  after,  in  the  thirtv-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixth  from  his  possession  of 
the  electoral  dignitv.  Ruberfso?i's  Charles  V. 
-A.  °     ■ 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of 
Orange,  son  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  by 
his  second  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  a  student  in  the  nniversiiy 
of  Lcyden,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  assas- 
sination in  1561.  Upon  that  fatal  event  he 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  their  stadiholder  and 
ca|)tain-general.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
governor-ceneral  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 
that  the  young  leader  took  his- post  as  an 
ajitagonist  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  most 
celebrated  general  of  the  age.  lie  made 
himself  master  of  Breda  in  1590  ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  also  created 
stadtholJer  of  Guelderland,  he  took  several 
important  places,  tending  with  JJimcgucR,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  fame  and 
popularity.  His  capture  of  the  stroim;  for- 
tress of  Gertrnvdenberg,  notwithstanding  all 
count  Mansvcldi's  attempts  to  relieve  it,  in 
1593,  raised  him  to  a  parity  with  the  ablest 
captains  of  his  time  ;  and  he  appeared  to 
unite  with  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  youth, 
all  the  caution  and  vigilance  that  are  usually 
the  result  of  age  and  long  experience.  'I'he 
base  politics  of  the  encmv,  now  o'ovei'ned  by 
the.  archduke  Ernest,  produced  luo  conspi- 


racies against  his  life  in  the  succeeding  year, 
which  were  foiled,  and  only  served  to  show 
the  dread  entertained  of  his  abilities.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  military  transactions,  in  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  successful,  and  he  gra- 
dually recovered  almost  all  the  places  within 
the  seven  provinces  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  16OO  he  gained  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Nienport  against  the  arch- 
duke Albert.  At  the  beginning  of  this  well- 
contested  C(jmbat,  he  ordered  all  the  Dutch 
vessels  in  the  road  to  put  to  sea,  that  his  sol- 
diers might  be  convinced  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  victory.  Several  tou  iis  fell 
into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess ;  but  he  is  said  ever  after  to  have  blamed 
himself  for  putting  his  countrv  to  such  a 
hazard  as  was  incurred  bv  this  action. 

After  the  prince  of  Parma's  death,  Maurice 
seems  to  have  had  no  antagonist  worthv  of 
him,  till  Spincjla  took  the  command.  This 
great  general  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  while  Maurice  took  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Sluys.  The  latter  next  maile  a  bold 
attempt  upon  Antwerp,  which  failed  throusrh 
the  shipwreck  of  the  vessels  emploved  in  tiie 
enterprise.  Every  stratagem  of  war  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  campaigns  between  these  two 
masters  of  the  art  military,  w  ho  balanced  each 
other's  success.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  be  tired  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  upon  for  a  peace.  Maurice,  whose 
power  and  rcjiutation  greatly  depended  upon 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  wav  of  an  accomraadation ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional 
republicans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
grand-pensioner  of  Holland,  Barneveldt,  were 
on  that  account  the  more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote it.  Violent  parlies  were  the  conse- 
quence of  these  diflerences  ;  but  at  length, 
upon  the  otler  of  Spain  to  treat  with  the 
United  Provinces  as  independent  states,  the 
assiduity  and  talents  of  Barneveldt  and  the 
intcrfcrencc  of  foreign  ministers  prevailed, 
and  a  truce  for  twelve  years  between  the 
contending  powers  was  concluded  in  April 
1609.  From  this  period  Maurice  appears 
chiefly  in  the  less  respectable  light  of  liead  of 
a  party,  employing  every  art  to  subvert  his 
opponents,  who  were  some  of  the  purest  pa- 
triots in  the  country,  and  aiming  at  a  degree 
of  power  and  influence  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  free  consiitutioii.  The  religious  ilis- 
pules  in  Holland,  which  imniediutelv  suc- 
ceeded their  external  tranquillity,  were  greatly; 
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instrumental  in   strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  Orange.     The  more  rational 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  proposed  by  the 
celebrated  Arniinius  was  embraced  by  Barne- 
veldt,   Grotius,    and  manv  other  men,  who 
imiied  sentiments  of  religious  liberty  with  re- 
publican politics.     The  clergy,  however,  and 
the  mass  of  people  influenced  by  them,  were 
in    general    firm    adherents  to  the  tenets  of 
rigid  Calvinism,  and  adopted  all  the  intole- 
rant maxims  which  are  usually  found  in  alli- 
ance   with   a  narrow  system  of  faith.     The 
violences  with  which   the    religious  contests 
were  attended  in   many  of  the  Dutch  towns 
and  provinces,  gave  Maurice  a  pretext  to  in- 
terpose with  a  strong  hand,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  stadtholder  ]  and  as  his  political  an- 
tagonists were  the  Arminians,  who  were  also 
the  smaller  number,   he  threw  all  bis  influ- 
ence  into   the   scale   of   their   enemies,   the 
Gomarists.     The  bigotry  of  these  religionists 
would  not  sufier  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  pro- 
posal for  an  equal   toleration  of  both  s(icts, 
and  they  were  loud  in  their  demands  of  a  na- 
tional synod  finally  to  settle  all  disputes,  not 
doubting   that  their  party  would  be  the  ma- 
joritv.    "To  this  proposal  Maurice  lent  all  his 
assistance.     He  liad  already  resisted  the  levy 
of   men  in  several  towns  to  form  garrisons 
under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  in- 
sisting tiiat  to  him,  as  captain-general,  be- 
lonp-cd  the  controul  of  the  whole  public  force  ; 
aiui"  he  had  introduced  troops  under  his  own 
influence    in    many    of  them,   by  means  of 
which  he  had  efic'cted  changes  iit  their  ma- 
gistracy,  and  violated  their  privileges.     The 
city  of  Utrecht,   in  particular,  by  its  tumul- 
tuous proceedings,  had  been  subjected  to  these 
high  exertions  of  authority.     Still,  the  firm- 
ne*ss  and  talents  of  Barneveldt  were  powerful 
obstacles  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  he 
resolved  upon  his  ruin.    Jn  order  to  throw 
hiitn  off  his  guard,  Maurice  heaped  favours 
upon  his  faiwly,   and  conferred  considerable 
posts  upon  his  sons.    At  length,  in  16I8,  the 
famous  synod  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort  was  as- 
sembled.    The  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
the  absolute  condemnation  of  the  Arminian 
doctrines,    and   of    those   who    held    them. 
Maurice  followed   up  the  blow,  "by  ordering 
the    apprehension    of    Barneveldt,    Grotius, 
Hoogenberts,  and  other  heads  of  that  party, 
who  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lou- 
venstein.     Barneveldt  was  brought  to  trial  as 
author  of  the  disturiiances  at  Utrecht,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  public  liberty — so  was  that  word 


profaned  !  He  was  condemned  to  death  by 
an  iniquitous  sentence,  and  no  intercessions 
could  avert  the  fate  of  one  whom  Maurice 
was  so  much  interested  to  remove  (See  Bar- 
ve.veldt).  His  death  not  only  fixed  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  but 
greatly  injured  his  popularity,  as  soon  as  tlie 
natiiin  became  cool  enough  to  estimate  the 
man  they  had  lost. 

The  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  ex- 
pired in  lfi21,  and  a  renewal  of  the  war  fol- 
lowed. Spinola  appeared  in  the  field  Vv'ith  so 
much  more  strength  than  Maurice,  that  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  A 
reinforcement  under  Mansveldt,  however,  en- 
abled him  ill  16'Ji!  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergeu- 
op-Zoom,  which  Spinola  had  pusheii  with 
great  vigour.  Maurice  inade  another  attempt 
on  Antwerp,  which  was  frustrated  by  several 
unforeseen  accidents,  to  his  severe  mortifica- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  a  conspiracy  a>rainst 
his  life,  formed  by  the  youngest  son  of  Bar- 
neveldt, joined  bv  some  zealous  Arminians, 
in  revenge  of  his  father's  execution.  It  was 
discovered,  and  cost  the  lives  of  the  con- 
trivers. Even  the  elder  son  of  Barneveldt, 
who  had  highly  disapproved,  but  not  divulged, 
the  conspiracy,  was  not  spared.  A  renewed 
persecution  of  that  depressed  party  was  one 
of  its  consequences.  Maurice's  remaining 
military  transactions  were  not  remarkable  ; 
indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  denote  the  lan- 
guor of  broken  spirits  and  declining  health. 
He  was  unable  to  relieve  Breda,  closelv 
invested  bv  Spinola,  and  died  ac  the  Hague 
in  1625,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
after  forty  years  of  toil  and  care  in  his 
country's  service.  He  was  never  married. 
Prince  Maurice  was  generally  accounted  tne 
most  consummate  warrior  of  his  time,  and 
his  camp  was  resorted  to  from  various  coun- 
tries as  the  best  military  school  in  Europe. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  science  of  war  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted, 
but  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  art  of  for- 
tification and  the  selection  of  strong  posts. 
His  mind  was  likewise  stored  with  general 
knowledge,  and  he  had  cultivated  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  temper  and  talents  were 
admirablv  calculated  to  support  a  tottering 
cause  and  render  it  triumijlimt  ;  and  he  may 
justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Batavian  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  his  am- 
bition rendered  him  dangerous  to  that  liberty, 
and  his  political  princi|)les  were  adverse  to 
pure  constitutional  freedom.  Mod,  Univers. 
HiU. — A. 
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^lAURTCEAU,  Franci?,  a  surgeon  of 
great  reputation  in  the  art  of  mitlwit'ery,  was 
a  native  of  Paris.  During  many  years  he  ap- 
plied to  the  sludv  and  practice  of  siirgers  in 
general ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  obste- 
trical experience  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  that  he 
assumed  the  particular  profession  of  that 
branch.  By  his  writings,  and  his  skill  and 
prudence  in  practice,  he  became  more  emi- 
nent in  it  than  any  person  of  his  time,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  was  in  the  height  of 
cniplovmcnt.  At  length  he  entirely  quitted 
business  and  retired  into  the  country,  where 
he  died  in  1709.  His  works  are,  "  Trait e 
des  Maladies  des  Fcmmcs  grosses,  et  ccllcs 
qui  sont  accouchees,"  4t(),  16(58,  ofien  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  various  languages. 
"  Observations surlaGrosscsse  8c  I'Accouche- 
ment  des  Femmes,"  4to,  1695  ;  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  second  volume  of  the  for- 
mer, containing  a  great  number  of  cases  and 
observations  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
there  laid  down  :  an  additional  collection  of 
these  was  given  in  his  "Dernieres  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses  ct 
accouchees,"  4to,  1706.  His  "  Aphorismcs 
touchaut  I'Accouchement,  la  Grossesse,  et  les 
Maladies  des  Femmes,"  IC94,  are  a  summary 
of  the  doctrine  of  his  large  work.  All  his 
works  were  printed  collecl'ivelv  at  Paris,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  1712,  and  afterwards. 
Mauriceau  was  but  an  indiRerent  anatomist, 
and  did  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  instru- 
ments ;  vet  he  was  a  great  improver  of  his 
art  in  several  important  points,  particularly 
relative  to  preternatural  births  and  hsemor- 
rhages.  His  observations  arc  a  treasure  of 
useful  facts,  though  ill  arranged,  and  mixed 
with  false  reasoning.  Halleii  Bill.  Ckimrg. 
FJoi/  Diet.  Hht.  Med.— A. 

MAUHOCORDATO,  Alkxandhr,  a 
political  and  literary  character,  was  a  Greek, 
born  either  at  Chio  or  Constantinople,  of  a 
family  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Scar- 
lali  of  Genoa.  He  studied  first  at  the  Urban 
college  at  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Padua  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  medicine;  As  a  proof 
of  his  readiness  in  extemporary  speaking,  and 
his  self-confidence,  it  is  related,  that  one  of 
the  medical  professors  being  taken  ill  as  he 
was  going  to  deliver  an  introductory  dis- 
course, Maurocordato  mounted  ihe  chair  in 
his  stead,- and  pronounced  an  harangue  so 
eloquent  and  well  connected,  that  he  was  de- 
sired to  print  it.  His  temper  was,  however, 
too  turbulent  to  acquiesce  in  the  subordina- 
tion required  in  an  university,  and  his  quar- 


rels obliged  him  to  quit  Padua  before  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  graduation.  He  re- 
moved to  BoK)gna,  where  in  lC64hetook 
his  doctor's  degree,  maintainincr  ior  hi->  in- 
augural disputation  a  thesis  entitled  "  Pneu- 
malicum  Instrumcntum  circulandi  Sanguinis, 
sive  de  Motu  et  Usu  PulnioinuTi."  In  tins 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  blood  acquires 
its  heat  from  tiie  pressure  it  undergoes  by  the 
action  of  the  hmgs.  Returning  to  '•.  onstan- 
tinopl  5  he  practised  medicine  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
grand  seignor.  Vlis  great  facility  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  caused  him,  however, 
to  be  appointed  successor  to  Panagiotti  as 
court-interpreter  ;  and  he  afterwards  became 
first-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
16S3  he  was  involved  in  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  the  grand  vizir  Cara 
Mustapha,  and  suffered  a  long  and  severe  im- 
prisonment, from  which  he  was  not  released 
without  the  sacrificeof  all  his  property.  On  the 
accession  of  Solyinan  H'.,  in  16S7,  he  was 
restored  to  his  posts  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Vienna  to  treat  on  peace.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  artful  management  that  the  ne<;o- 
tialions  were  set  on  fool  which  terminated  in 
1690  in  the  peace  of  Carlo witz,  at  which  he 
acted  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  I'orte.  His 
services  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  favour  till  his  diathin  171  1.  Mau- 
rocordato always  remained  a  member  of  the 
Greek  church.  A  translation  of  the  great 
Dutch  Atlas  of  twelve  volunies  folio  into 
Turkish,  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  seignor  in  1C75,  and  com- 
pleted with  the  asslsrance  of  a  French  Je- 
suit. 

The  eldest  son  of  Maurocordato  was  no- 
minated hospodar  of  Walachia  and  Mt)Idavia 
in  1709;  but  afier  his  faihci's  (kath  was  de- 
])osed  on  suspicion  of  a  secret  correspondenc; 
with  the  czar  Peter.  Moreri.  Alod.  Unictrs. 
Hist.     Elmj  Diet.  Hist.  Mid.— A. 

MAUROLICO,  Francis,  a  celebrated  and 
])r()found  Sicilian  mathematician,  who  flou- 
rished iu  the  sixteenth  century,  wa3  a  de- 
scendant from  a  noble  Greek  family,  driven  to 
seek  an  asylum  iu  Sicily  iromihe  persecutioa 
of  the  Turks,  and  boin  at  Messina,  in  the  year 
1 494.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  polite  '.;teiMture,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  particularly 
in  mathematical  learning.  Havlne:  devoted, 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  be- 
came abbot  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porlo,  in  Si  - 
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f.G\Iv  ;  Uiithis  favourite  studies,  to  wbicli  he 
.apiiiicd  more  ot  his  lime  than  to  tlicBibie  and 
-div!uily,-Aorc  thoscof  lheh\'!lcs  leltres.and  tlie 
iiialhematicai  sciences,  tie  particularly  ck- 
ctllc-d  in  geometry,  astroncjiny,  optics, and  ar- 
chitecture. Iti-s  saidalso  by  some  writcrSj  that 
he  prcieirdcd  to  foietell  liUure  events  by  his 
skill  in  judicial  astrology.  As,  however, 
noihiug  appears  in  any  of  his  publications 
which  is  t;i.voiuMl)le  to  such  a  tradition,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  it  originated  in  the 
•vnlgar  notion  of  the  times,  that  astronomers 
were  astrologers  ;  and  that  the  tales  of  his 
■pretended  prognostics  are  without  any  fouii- 
■tlation.  Fi,-ra  long  time  he  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  his  native  city,  with  great  re- 
putation; and  was  particularly  admired  for 
the  perspicuity  with  w  hich  he  exjilained  and 
illustrated  the  most  diilieult  questions.  His 
fame  as  a  mathematician  extended  over  all 
Europe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteetu  and 
friendship  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  lime.  Several  strangers  of  distinction  vi- 
sited Messina,  in  order  to  obtain  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  tlic  Sicilians  ing  cneral  boasted  of 
him  as  their  second  Archimedes.  He  restored 
the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been 
Jost ;  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  equally 
with  Viviani  in  the  following  century,  his 
performance  shows  him  to  have  been  the  most 
profound  geometrician  of  his  time.  He  found 
out  a  new  method  of  demonstrating  the  co- 
nic sections,  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  modern  geometers.  In  his  treatise 
"  De  Lineis  horariis,"  he  made  new  discove- 
ries in  the  science  of  diallinii;,  and  was  the 
iirst  who  observed  the  intersections  of  these 
lines  with  each  other.  He  wrote  on  optics, 
and  discovered  that  it  is  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour which  collects  and  unites  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  the  rays  which  it  receives  from 
external  objects,  and  brings  every  pencil  to 
its  proper  focus  ;  and  by  means  of  it  was 
able  to  explain  the  diflerent  phajuomena  of 
length  and  shortness  of  sight.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  he  should  not  also  have  found 
out  that  by  this  means,  the  rays  of  light,  is- 
suing, in  pencils,  from  every  point  of  an  ob- 
ject, make  a  real  image  of  it  upon  the  retina. 
Montucla  conjectures  that  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  this  conclusion,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  objects  appearing  up- 
ris;ht,  when  their  images,  made  by  rays  of  light 
upon  the  retina,  must  be  inverted.  f-]e  also 
iirst  found  out  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem concerning  the  image  of  the  sun  appear- 
in<i-  round,  though  the  rays  that  form  it  are 


transmitted  into  a  daik  room  throuiih  an  an- 
gular aperture;  and  he  made  other  inijiort- 
ant  advances  tovvaids  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  vision  ;  for  an  account  of  which 
our  authorities  refer  to  Montucla.  Mauro- 
lico,  notwiilistanding  that  he  was  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
tense application,  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  and  died  in  the  year  is/j.  His 
principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  "  '['he 
Spherics  of  Theodosius,"  1558,  folio  ; 
"  Emendatio  et  Restitutio  Conicorum  Apol- 
lonii  I'ergaei,"  1651,  folio;  "  Archimedis 
Monumenta  omnia,"  1685,  folio;  "Eucli- 
dis  Phajnoinena,"  1591,  4to  ;  "  Martyrolo- 
gium,"  1566,  4to,  in  which  he  led  the  wav 
that  was  afterwards  taken  by  Baronius  ;  ''  Si- 
canicanmi  Herum  Compendium,"  8vo ; 
"Rime,"  iSJiJ,  8vo  ;  "  Opuscula  Mathc- 
matica,"  1675,  4to;  "  Arithmeticorum 
Libri  duo,"  8vo  ;  "  Photismus  de  Lumine 
et  Umbra,"  'Ito;  "  I'roblemata  mechanica 
ad  Magnetem  et  ad  Pyxidcm  nauticam  perti- 
nentia,"  4to  ;  "  Cosmographia,"  4to,  Sec. 
Laiidi's  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  I'ltalle,  vol.  IF. 
liv.  XL  art.  11.  Priestley's  Hist.  Fision, 
&'c.  vol.  I.  period  IL  sect.  I.  JMoreri. 
Noziv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAURUS.  See  Terentianus. 

MAUSSAC,  l^iuLip- James,  a  learned 
critic,  was  born  about  1590  at  Toulouse, 
where  his  father  was  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
became  president  of  the  court  of  Aides  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  died  in  1650.  He 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  "  Notes  and  Correc- 
tions on  Harpocration,"  Par.  1614,  4to ; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  on  Mountains  and 
Rivers  ascribed  to  Plutarch,"  and  various 
"  Opuscules."  All  these  display  profound 
erudition  and  judicious  criticism.  Moreii. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAUVILLON,  James,  professor  of  the 
military  sciences  in  the  Caroline  college  at 
Brunswick,  was  descended  from  a  French 
family,  and  born  at  Leipsic  in  1743.  Both 
his  parents  being  protestants,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  that  religion;  and 
his  father  having  been  invited  in  1756  to  be 
professor  of  the  French  language  in  the  Ca- 
roline college,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies  under  the  celebrated  men 
who  at  that  time  were  an  ornament  to  this  se- 
minary, such  as  Jerusalem,  Gartnejr,  and 
Ebert.  His  favourite  pursuits  here  were  lan- 
guages,   drawing,     and     the    mathcuialics. 
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TliDUgli  oi  $\\ui\\  statui'c  ami  weak  in  consti- 
tution, he  haJ  a  strong  atlachiiicnt.  to  a  mili- 
tary lite  J  but  as  this  was  opposed  by  bis  thi- 
ther, wlu)  wisht'il  him  to  study  biw,  be  went 
)irivately  to  the  Hanoverian  general  Wall- 
nioden,  and  ofTered  to  enlist.  The  general, 
in  conseijuence  of  his  diminutive  figure,  re- 
fused to  aceept  of  him:  but  as  lie  persisted  in 
his  design,  the  general,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  bis  father,  adniitled  kini  into  the 
corps  of  engineers.  When  the  war  was  end- 
ed, be  retunicd  to  ITanover;  and  finding  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  promotion  in  the  Hanove- 
rian service,  and  that  bis  father  still  urged 
liini  to  studv  law,  be  resolved  to  I'ollow  bis 
advice,  and  with  that  view  repaired  toLcipsic  ; 
but  this  plan  be  soon  abandoned,  and  in 
176fi  obtained  a  place  as  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Ilfeld.  Here  be  improved  himself 
in  the  Latin  lani;'ua<j;e,  and  soon  after,  on  the 
reeominendation  of  general  W'allnioden,  was 
appoiTited  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways 
at  Casscl,and  teacberof  the  military  sciences. 
He  now  became  a  contributor  to  some  periodi- 
cal works,  and  wrote  his  "  Letters  on  the 
Merits  of  the  German  Poets,"  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  his  animadversions, 
excited  against  him  a  great  many  enemies. 
In  theyear  177-5  be  translated  Raynal's  His- 
tory of  both  the  Indies,  Turgol's  work,  and 
Ariojto  ;  and  was  engaged  in  several  of  the 
journals.  In  1777,  the  landgrave  having 
fornicd  a  corps  of  cadets,  Mauvillon  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  it ;  and  though  his  at- 
tachment to  a  inilitarv  life  rendered  such  a  si- 
tuation highly  agreeable  to  bini,  it  afterwards 
became  the  source  of  much  uneasiness ;  as 
he  had  to  struggle  against  cabals,  which  soured 
bis  temper,  and  brought  on  a  bvpocbondriacal 
complaint,  that  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
great  debility.  He  received  consolation,  liow- 
ever,  in  the  friendship  of  professor  ])obm, 
afterwards  Prussian  minister.  About  this  time 
the  phvsiocratic  system  had  excited  considera- 
ble notice  in  Germany  ;  and  as  be  and  bis 
friend  often  conversed  on  this  subject,  be 
wrote  bis  "  Physiocratie  Letters,"  addressed 
toDohm,  which  were  published  at  Brunswick 
in  17S().  In  tlic  same  vcar  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  at  Cassel, 
and  wrote  several  papers  inserted  in  its  Trans- 
actions, niostof  which  met  with  a  favourable 
recejjtion.  In  the  year  17S1,  he  wrote  his 
Introduction  to  the  Military  Sciences,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Thirty  Years  VV^ar,  and  another 
on  the  Influence  which  the  Invention  of  Gun- 
powder has    had   in   Modern  Wars,   all   of 
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which   were   published  in   French.     Finding'; 
his  situation  in  the  corps  of  cadets  to  be  very, 
disagreeable,  he  repaired  to  Potsdam  and  soli-i 
cited  an  appointment  from  Frederic  1!.,  wbo- 
ofl'ered  bun  a  captain's  commission   m    the 
corps  of  engineers, 'with  a  salary  of>ix  hun-i 
dred  dollars  and  other  advantages  j  but  as  liis- 
wile  was  averse  to  settling  in  I'russia,  lie  de-i 
clined  this  offer,   and  returned  to  his  former- 
situation  at  Cassel.    He  bad  always  been  j'ond' 
of  reading  theological  works,  and  as  he  i,io\v 
enjoyed  some  leisure,  he  composed  his  "  Sv-- 
stem  of  Kiligion,"  printed  at  Berlin  in  1  7S7  ». 
took  a  share  in  the  "  Military  Journal,"  and. 
formed  the  plan  of  his  "  Dramatic  I'roverbs," 
which  were    published  at   Leipsic  in    1765. 
'I'he  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Brunswick  to 
be  major  in  the  cori)s  of  engineers  and  pro-. 
lessor  in  the  Caroline  college.     He  now  con- 
linucil  his  bterarv    studies  :  began   a  transla- 
tion of  General  'I'eniplehot's  History  of  the 
Seven  Years'  W  ar  ;  and  in  1  7k6  ibrmed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  (see, 
bis  artiek)  who  was  then  on  his  way  back  to 
Paris  from  Berlin,  and  w  bo  found  in  Mau-» 
viilon  a  man  of  similar  jiursuits  and  similar 
ideas.     'J'his  acquaintance  soon   ripened  into 
an   intimate  IVieiKlship  ;   a  history   of  w  hicU 
may  be  seen  in  Mirabcau's  Letters  to  Mauvil- 
lon,  published  under  the  title  of  "Lettresdu 
Comte  de  Mirabeau  a  un  de  ses  Amis  en  Al- 
lemagne,ecritesdur3nt  lesAnnees  1786 — 90," 
Brussels   179-.      Ibe  count  made  a  proposal 
to  his  new  friend  to  draw  up  in  conjunction  a 
kind   of  politico-philosophical  work    on  the 
Prussian   states,  considered  in  their  external 
and  internal  relations  ;  and  thougli  Mauvillon 
was  well  aware  of  the  ditliculties  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  the  execution  of  it,  be  began  to  collect 
materials,  and  employed  all  bis  leisure  time  in 
arranging  them.  In  t lie  beginning  of  1  78  7  Mi- 
rabeau was  obliged  to  visit  I'aris  ;  but  as  be 
found  it    necessary  that  their  joint    labours 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  place,  be  re- 
turned in  the  month  of  .June,  and  remained  till 
August,  at  which  time  he  w  cnt  to  1  lamburgh, 
and    then  proceeded  bv    sea  to  I'aris,   where 
he  ef)mpleled  the  work  and  published  it  under 
his    own  name,     Mirabeau   pro]K)Sed   to  bi.« 
friend  to  engage  in  a  similar  work  in  regard 
to  England,   which   be   and   ISlauvillon,  at- 
tended   by   the   eldest  son  of   the    Latter  as 
draftsman,  visited  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Mi- 
rabeau's   political    engagements,  and   sudden 
death,  prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried 
into   execution.     His   next    literary    produc- 
tion   was  a  work  entitled    "  Man   and  Wo- 
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fjnaii,"  written  in  o[iposition  to  a  book  by 
Brandos,  in  which  the  female  sex  had  not 
been  treated  with  that  candour  and  justice 
•which  Mauvillon  thought  due  to  them.  This 
work  displays  great  acutei>ess  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature;  but  the  author  never  en- 
ters   deep    enough    into    the    subject  ;    and 


behaved  towards  his  father-in-law.  Highly 
indis^iantat  this  treatment,  he  retired  to  a  villa 
near  Rome,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  his  claims.  The  example  of 
Const.intine,  who  having  like  him  been  ex- 
cluded, had  raised  himself  to  the  purple 
through  the  favour  of  the  soldiery,  gave  a 
though  he  has  refuted  many  of  Brandes'  as-     new  stimulus  to  his  ambition  ;  and  in    306, 


sertions,  his  style  is   declamatory   and    ver- 
bose.    In  1792  he  began  a  "  Life  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,"   which  in   respect 
to  style  is  the  best  of  all    his  productions  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  year  following,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Hamburgh.     Mauvillon  was  fond  of 
company  ;  and  in   the  early  part  of  life  the 
whole  object  of  his  labour  was  that  he  might 
gratify  this  taste   without  running  in  debt. 
He  was  exceedingly  simple  both  in  his  man- 
ners and  dress.     To  wine  he  had  no  particu- 
lar attachment  ;  but  he  was  so  fond  of  coffee 
that  he  used  to  declare  that,  if  he  lived  under 
a  sovereign  who  should  be  so  despotic  as  to 
forbid  him  the  use  of  it,    he  would   quit  the 
country.     He  was  a  great  friend  to  tolera- 
tion, and  always  expressed  his  opinions  with 
great  freedom,    and  without  the  least  respect 
to  persons.     On  this  account,  his  company 
■was  not  very  agreeable  to  men  of  superior 
rank.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  adojUed  the  republican  princi- 
j)les ;  but  he  highly  disapproved  of  the   hor- 
rid   massacres    which    then    took    place    in 
France,  and  particularly  the  murder  oi  Lewis 
XVL     One   striking  feature  in  his  character 


taking  advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the 
pretorian  troops,  he  procured  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Augustus  in  Rome,  and  put  to 
death  the  prefect  and  other  magistrates  who 
adhered  to  Galerius.  His  abdicated  father, 
resuming  his  dignity,  joined  him  ;  and  the 
Caesar  Severus,  who  marched  against  them, 
was  deserted  by  his  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
obliged  to  become  his  own  executioner.  Ga- 
lerius next,  in  307,  entered  Italy  with  a  power- 
ful army  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Max- 
entius  ;  but  he  found  the  new  emperor  so 
strongly  defended,  and  his  own  troops  so 
wavering  in  their  fidelity,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  retreat.  The 
authority  of  Maxentius,  however,  was  put 
to  a  new  hazard  by  the  ambition  of  his  own 
father,  who,  having  again  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  was  desirous  of  retaining  it  by  the  de- 
position of  his  son.  The  cause  of  each  was 
pleaded  before  the  soldiers,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  the  younger  claimant,  the  creature 
of  their  own  choice ;  and  Maximian  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  shame  and  humiliation. 
Maxentius  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
Italy,  and  the  security  of  his  condition  gave 
full  scope  to  the  display  of  those  vices  which 


was  a  rigid  attention    to  the  performance  of    have  placed  him  in  the  list  of  those  Roman 


his  promise.  As  a  writer  he  possessed  more 
wit  than  learning.  In  all  his  works  he  shows 
himself  an  acute  thinker  ;  but  he  often  builds 
on  false  principles,  which  are  decked  out  in 
so  agreeable  a  dress,  that  they  may  impose 
on  a  careless  reader.  He  seems  to  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  the  language  of  para- 
dox, and  appears  often  to  make  assertions 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discussion. 
Sch/ichtcgroll's  Ncciologij. — J. 

MAXENTIUS,  Marcus  AuiiELius-Va- 
LERius,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Galerius.  When,  at  the  abdication  of 
Maximian  and  Diotlesian  in  305,  and  the 
elevation  of  Galerius  and  Constantius  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus,  two  new  Casars  were  to 
be  created,  Maxentius,  who  appeared  by  birth 
and  alliance  best  entitled  to  that  honour,  was 
excluded  from  it  on  account  of  his  vicious 
'.haracter,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he 


emperors  who  have  most  dishonoured  the 
purple  by  their  tyranny  and  debauchery.  His 
prodigal  expenses  were  supplied  by  extor- 
tions on  the  property  of  his  subjects  levied 
with  insatiable  rapacity  ;  and  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift 
from  the  senators  on  the  pretext  of  a  marriage, 
a  birth,  a  victory,  &c.,  was  first  invented. 
His  suspicions  frequently  endangered  the  lives 
of  persons  f)f  rank;  and  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  was  daily  exposed  to  vio- 
lation from  his  brutal  desires.  The  heroism 
of  a  Christian  lady,  who  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  breast  in  order  to  escape  his  impure  em- 
braces, is  recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  has  exercised  their  casuistry  in  deciding 
upon  the  lawiulness  of  the  action.  In  the 
partitimi  of  the  empire,  Africa  had  been  held 
by  Severus  in  conjunction  with  Italy.  Max- 
entius had  put  in  his  claim  for  it,  as  part  of 
the  dominion  that  had  fallen  to  hiin,  but  his 
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right  was  not  generally  acknowledged.     This 
he  iin|)uU'd  to  the  artifices  of  Alex.iiulcr,  who 
coiiiinaniied  in  those  provinces  as  vicar  of  the 
pretorian  prefect,  ana   he  attempted  to  take 
iiim  off"  by  assassination.     'I'lie  discovery  of 
tliis  design  irritated  the  soldiery  so  nuicii  that 
they  invested  Alexander  wit!»  liie  pnrple  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  31 1  that  Maxentius  was  ahle  to 
cstahlish  his  authority  in  Africa  by  the  defeat 
and  deatti  of  the  usurper.     This  revolt  gave 
occasion  to  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  devastation  of  the  country 
l)V  fire  and   sword,  and  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations.     Though 
abandoned  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness,  Max- 
cntius  entertained     ambitious    designs,    and 
openly    avowed    pretensions    to   the    whole 
western  empire.     He  was  net  likely  therefore 
long  to  continue  in  peace   with  Constantine, 
who  by  his  valour  had  made  himself  master 
of  the    Gallic   provinces.     The   pretexts   for 
the  civil  «  ar  which  broke  out  between  them 
in  311,  with  the  series  of  events,  are  related 
in    the  Life   of  Constantine.     It  will  suffice 
liere  to  mention,  that  this  active  and  warlike 
prince,  not  waiting  to  he  attacked,  invaded 
Italy  with  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  his  rival, 
but  better  disciplined  and  accustomed  to  con- 
quer ;  and   that  after  two  victories,    he  ap- 
proached the  capital,  whence  Maxentius  had 
not  yet  moved.     Koused  at  length  fron)   his 
pusillanimous   inaction,  and  fortified  by  pre- 
dictions from  the  Sybilline  oracles,  the  latter 
inarched  out  with  a  numerous  host,  and  met 
the  invader  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
Rome.     After  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the 
pretorian  soldiers  alone  retarded  the  victory 
of  Constantine,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  Max- 
entius flying  with  the  crowd  across  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  was  forced  into  the  Tiber,  where 
he  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  his   armour, 
and  was  drowned.     This  event  took  place  in 
October  312,  six  years  after  he  had  mounted 
the  inipeiial  throne.     He  left  a  wife  and  one 
son,  but  uf  their  fate  nothing  has  been   re- 
corded.      Univers.  Hist.      L'rcvier.   Gibbon, 
~A. 

MAXIMIAN,  (Marci:s-Aurklius-Va- 
LEKius-MAXiMiANus-IliiuctJi.iiis,)  Ro- 
man emperor,  was  born  about  the  year  C.iO, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium,  of  parents  who 
gained  their  daily  subsistence  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  Brought  up  in  rustic  man- 
ners and  ignorance  of  letters,  he  early  em- 
braced that  way  of  life  w  hich  alone  presented 
to  him  the  prospect  of  advancement,  and, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  enlisted  in  the 


Roman  army.     Irom  the  ranks  he  gradually 
rose  through  the  several  stage*  of  command, 
distinguished   by  strength  and  hardiness  of 
body,  and  the  military  virtues  of  courage  and 
obedience.     He  fought  under  the  emperors 
Aurelian  and    I'robus    on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,   Rhine,  Euphrates,  and   borders  of 
the  ocean,  acquiring  the  talents  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  if  not  of  a  great  general,  and 
successful  in  a  variety  of  arauous  enterprises. 
His  manners   were  not  changed   in  his  pro- 
gress, but  remained  rude  and  ferocious,  with 
the  propensity  to  gross  debauchery  usual  in 
such  a  condition.     Dnring  the  course  of  ser- 
vice, he  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  his 
fellow-soldier  Diocletian, who,  when  elevated 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  thought  that  he  could 
not  better  secure  his  authority  than  by  asso- 
ciating on  the  throne  a  man  of  tried   valour 
and  fidelity,  accustomed  to  revere  his  supe- 
rior genius.     He  first  created  Maxiinian  Cae- 
sar, and  in   286   raised    him  to   an  equality 
vs  ith  himself  by  the  title  of  Aucuslus.     The 
personal  superiority  of  Diocletian  w  as,  how- 
ever, recognised    m  the  assumed  epithet   of 
Jovius,  while  Maximian  took  that  of  llncu- 
liia.     There  was  at  first  no  formal  partition 
of  the  empire  between  the  two   chiefs,  hut 
while  Diocletian  undertook  the   war   atjainst 
Persia,  the  west  was   placed  under   the  care 
and  inspection  of  Maximian.     He  was  called 
in  287  into  Gaul  by  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed 
peasants  named  Bagaudae,  and  their  suppres- 
sion by  the  arms  of  disciplined  troops  was  no 
difhcult  task.     To  clear  that   countrv  from  a 
crowd  of  German  tribes  which  had  o\ernin 
various  parts  of  it  was  a  more  arduous  under- 
taking, w  hich,  however,  he  eflected  after  se- 
veral actions,    in   which   he  displayed  great 
personal  valour.     He  even  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  brought  to  submission  two  kiiisrs  of  the 
Franks.     His  attempt,    however,  to  restrain 
the  piracies  of  the  Franks    and    Saxons  by 
means  of  his  officer  Carausius,  was  evintuallv 
the  cause  of  the  temporary  loss  of  liritain  to 
the  empire;   for  Carausius,  being  detected  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  spoils  of  the  pi- 
rates, and  threatened  with  death  bv  Maxiuii 
an,  made  his  escape  to  that  island,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  which  thecnijierorwas 
obliged  to  relinquish  to  him.     In  SiJOthetwo 
colleagues,  returning  succe.-sful  trom  their  se- 
veral scenes  of  action,  had  an  interview  at  Mi- 
Ian,  and   picsented  an   edifying  spectacle  of 
perfect  concord  ;  lor  Maximian  in  ills   hitch 
station  had  not  ceased  to  recognise  the  supe- 
rior abilities  of  Diocletian,  to  which  he  pai(J 
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the  homage  ot  respect  and  deference.     The 
repeated  assaults  of  ihe  barbarians  on  the  fron- 
tiers, however,  suggested  the  neecssity  ot  as- 
••socuuing  two  inferior   partners  of  ei"n])ire  in 
the  vigour  of  life:  and   aecordingly,    in  the 
spring  of  292,  Galerius  was  adopted  by  Di- 
ocletian,   and    Constantine   by     Maximian, 
and  each  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cfesar,  and 
iohliged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  hi-^  respective 
father.     The  provinces  of  the  empire    were 
^iistribnled  among  the  four,  and  in  the  parti- 
tion Maximian  retained  Italy  and  Africa.  The 
Jatler  seems  to  have  been  the  princijial  theatre 
■of  his  activity,  and   he  vanquished   some  of 
Ihe  fierce  tribes  of  Ahuiritania.    His  residence 
in    time    of  peace    was    the  city  of    IVlilan, 
which  hedccoratcd  \Vith  splendid  edifices,  and 
rendered  in  some  degree  a  rival  of  the  ancient 
•capital  of  the  whole  empire.     1  lis  hatred  of 
-the  Christians,  founded  on  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  an  uncultivated   mind,  and  the 
fierceness  of  a  rude  soldier,  had  induced  him 
to  practise  some  severities  against  them  evm 
before  the  famous  edict  of  persecution  issued 
by  Diocletian  near  the  close  of  his,  reign  ;  and 
in  the  latter  act  he  cordially  joined.     In   303 
the  two  Augusti   jointly  celebrated  a  triumph 
iit  Rome,  which  was  remarkable  as  the  last  of 
those  animating   and   magnificent  spectacles. 
It  was  not  long  after,  that  a  severe  illness  in- 
spired Diocletian  with  the  design  of  abdicat- 
jna;  his  power,  which  resolution    he  brought 
to'eflect  in  May  305.     Maximian  velnetantly 
was  induced  by  his  authority  to  adopt  his  ex- 
ample, and  on  the  same  day  divested  himself 
of  the  purple  at  Milan,  and  retired  to  a  de- 
lightful villain  Lucania.  He  was  compelled  by 
Galerius,  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Caesar,  to 
pass  over  his  own  son  Maxentius,  and  nomi- 
nate Severus.     When  that  son,  as  related  in 
his  article,  broke  through  this  disposition  and 
assumed  the  nurple  at   Rome  in  306,   Maxi- 
mian repaired  th.ther,  and,  at  his  request  and 
that  of  the   senate,  re-assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.     He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  Severus,  after  which  event  he 
passed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview 
with  Constantine,   then  master  of  Gaul.   He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  in  marriage  his  daugliter 
Fausia,  confei-ring  upon  liim  at  the  same  time 
the  title   of  Augustus.     When  Galerius  in- 
vaded Italy,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  Maximian  that  his  attempts  were  baf- 
fled.    The  .singular  coirtest  for   empire  be- 
tween the- father  and  son,  decided  by  the  sol- 
diery in  favour  of  the  latter,  has  been  noticed 


in  the  account  of  Ma.venlius.     Maxinruin  re- 
tired  in  confusion  into  lllyricum,  and  endea- 
voured to  i-ngage  Galerius  in  his  cause.     Ho 
was  ti'eated  with  some  respect,  and  his  name 
appears  as  consul  with  Galerius  in  30S.  Dis- 
appointed, however,  in   his   purpose   of  ex- 
citing new   commotions,   he  returned   to   the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine.      In  or- 
der to  prevent  suspicions  of  his   designs,  he 
again  resigned  the  imperial  ensigns,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  entirely  cured  of  ambition.   But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  secretly  watching  an 
opportunity   for   recovering   his  power ;  and 
when  Constantine  in  309  was  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the   Rhine  in  repelling  an  invasion 
of  the  Franks,  while  a  part  of  his  army  was 
stationed  at  Aries  to  guard  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  from  Maxentius,  Maximian, 
spreading  or  credifing  a  report   of  his  death, 
hastily  resumed  the  purple.     He  took  posses- 
sion of  alarge  treasure  in  Aries,  and,  scatter- 
ing it  amonff  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  at- 
tach them    fo   his  intcr-est.     The  intelligence 
of  this  event    caused  Constantine  to  return 
speedily  into  Gaul.     liis    perfidious   father- 
in-law  did  not  wait  his  coming  at  Aries,  hut 
took  refuge  in  Marseilles,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged.     While   he  was  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  Constantine,  the  troops  of  the  lat- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  town,  and  he  was 
seized  and  brought  to  the  conqueror.     After 
a  reprimand,  he  was  stript  of  the  pui-ple,  and 
kept  m  the  palace  under  strict  watch.     Ac- 
cordinf  to  Lactantius,  this  clemency  had  no 
other  efl'ect  upon  him  than  to  inspire  him  with 
the  black  design  of  murdering  Constantine ; 
and   he  had  the   atrocious  folly  to  solicit  his 
daughter  Fausta  to  join  hinr  in  the  conspiracy. 
She'informed  her  husband  of  the  plot,  and 
through  their  contrivance  a  slave  was  placed 
in  the  emperor's  bed,  whom  Maximian  stab- 
bed, on  the  supposition' that  it  was  his  inaster. 
Upon  this  detection  he  was  judged  unworthy 
to  live,    and  being  permitted    to   choose  his 
death,   he  strangled  himself.     Gibbon,  how- 
ever, treats  this  story  as  a  fiction,  invented  to 
render  his  memory  more  odious,  and  palliate 
the  severity  of  his  fate.     It  is  certain  that  he 
terminated  his  life  in  a  violent  manner  in  the 
year  310,  at  the  age  of  sixty.    Univcrs.  Hist, 
Crevier.  G'lhlon. — A. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
born  in  1459,  was  son  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric IV.  His  faculties  opened  so  slowly, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  It  was  doubtful  whether 
he  was  dumb  or  an  idiot.  From  that  time, 
however,  he  became  remarkably  addicted  to 
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letters,  and  arrived  at  the  ready  and  eloquent 
use  of  the  Latin,    French   and   Italian   lan- 
guages.      In   his    twentieth   vcar    hi=   father 
cHected  the    inarriiure   he    had    long   had    at 
Jicart  between,  him  and  Mary  the  heiress  of 
tlie  great  house  of  Burgunily.      Louis  XI.  of 
lYauce  having  seized  part  of  her  inheritanec 
in  the  Low-countries,  Maximilian  made  war 
against  him,  defeated  his  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Guincgaste,  and  recovered  great  part  of 
the  nsurped  territories.     He  also  suppressed 
the  revolts  uliich  broke  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  Low-eoiuitries.     As  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  a  career  of  success,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wile  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from   her  horse,  after  she  had  borne  him  a 
son  and  a  daughter.     This  circumstance  gave 
a  great  shock  to  his  authority  in  those  parts, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  children  was  im- 
mediately contested  with   him  by  the  states. 
He  endeavoured  to  retain  the  government  of 
the   provinces,   in  which   he   was  unpopular 
tln-ough  his  preference  of  Germans  in  the  be- 
stowing of  offices  ;  and  a  civil  war  ensued, 
which  was   at  length   accommodated  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  continue  tutor  to  his 
sou    Philip   under    eerlain    restrictions.      He 
had  affianced   his   dauixhler  Margaret  to  the 
dauphin,   and   she  was  sent  into   France  for 
education.     In  1-JS6  Maximilian  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle.     The   ilisorders  committed  by  his 
(jcrnian  troops  in   Flanders,   and  siiS])icions 
of  his  arbitrary  designs,  kindled  a  new  Hame 
in   that  country,  alwavs  jealous  of  its  rights 
ajid  privileges  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Bruges 
to  meet  the  stales-gtncral  iu  l-tbS,  the  inha- 
bitants ran  to  arms  and  secured  his  person,  at 
the  same  time  imprisoning  sonie  of  his  coun- 
sellors and  favoui  lies,  four  of  w  horn  thev  be- 
headed.    The  people  of  Ghent  tol'owcd  their 
example,  and  affairs  were  in  great  confusion, 
till    Maximilian,    after    a   detention   of    ten., 
months,  was  liberated  by  a  treatv.     A  mar- 
riage  with    another   rich    heiress,    Anne   of 
XJritanv,  was  now  the  objeclof  his  ambition  ; 
and  he  prevailed  so  far  with  the  states  of  that 
country,  as  to  procure  a  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials  by  pro.w  ;  but  having  neither  troops 
nor  tnoncv   to  support  his  interest,  Charles 
\'HI.  of  France  robbed  him  of  his  spouse, 
and    sent   back    his    daughter   Margaret,    to 
wlioni,    when    dauphin,    he  had   been   con- 
fracicd.     MaNiiuihan,  pistlv  irritated  at  this 
coiuhiet,  made  an  irruption  into  French  Flan- 
tiers  ;>nd  took  some  towns  ;  hut  ttic  quarrel 
was  terminated  by  the  pe:iceof  Senlis  in  Ili)J. 


In  that  year,  Maximilian,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  succeeded  w  ithout  opposition  to  thr 
in)perial  dignity.     He  innnediately  marcheU 
at  the  head  of  an  armv  against  the  I'urks  who 
had  in\aded  Croatia,  but  they  retreated  before 
he  could  icach   them.     In  i-J94  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  Blanche  the  sister  of  John 
Galeazzo    duke  of  Milan,   the  mcaimess  of 
whose   origin    was   compensated   by  a  large 
portion,  of   which   he   stood  much  in  need. 
'Ihis   alliance  engaged   him  in  the  atlairs  of 
Italy;  and  when  Charles  \'I1I.  of  France  in 
his  rapid  career  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  MaNimilian  joined 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  several  Italian  powers,  to  oppose 
his  arms.     He  also  effected  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  son   Philip  and  the  infanta  .lane, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  am!  Isabella,  bv  which 
the   Low-countries  eventually  fell  under  the 
dominion    of  Spain.      After    the    retreat    of 
Charles  from  Italy,  Maximilian  in  14f)6  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and 
laid  siege  to  Leghorn  ;  but  through  want  of 
strength,  and  fluctuation  in  his   counsels,  he 
failed  in  his  attempts,  and  returned  with  dis- 
grace.   A  war  with  the  duke  of  (uieldcrland, 
in  which  he  was  next  involved,  was  suddenly 
suspended  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Grisons  and  their  allies  the  Swiss,  who  made 
incursions  upon  his  Austrian  territories.    His 
attempts  to  reduce  this   valiant  people  were 
very   unsuccessful,    and    alter    seven    defeats 
within  siix  months,  he  was  glad  to  terminate 
the  war,  in  '500,  bv  a  treaty  and  arbitration. 
Lewis  XI L    of  France  .having  conquered 
Milan,  the  emperor  was  induceJ  by  advan- 
tageous terms  to  grant  hint  the  investiture  of 
it.    After  the  death  of  his  son  Philip  in  1507, 
he  obtained  the  regenev  of  the  Low-countries, 
of  which  he  constituted  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet  gouvernante.     The    famous    league  of 
Cambray  against  the  Wneiians  took  place  in 
15O0,   to  which  Maxin)ilian  was  one  of  the 
contracting    parties.     His    troops  took  pos- 
session of  Friuli  and   Istria,  and  he  himstlf 
at   the    head  of  a    great  army  laid*  siege   to 
Padua,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise.    When    in    the  sequel  pope  .lulius 
deserted  the  league  and  dcclareil  war  against 
the  French,  Maximilian  conceived  the  extra- 
ordinary project  of  getting  him  deposed,  anil 
sijccecuing  iiim  in  the  pa)iacy.     He  intended 
to    bribe  the  cardinals  with  a  large  sum  of 
borrowid    monev,    for   he  had    none  of  his 
own  ;  but   the  •;•  heme  was  only  counnuni- 
caled   to    i  '■■■•;'   I'tihIv.    jni!  hn,!    no   coiiiie- 
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.^uences.  He  continued  for  some  time  to  act 
with  the  French,  but  in  1312  he  was  de- 
tached from  their  alliance  by  the  kings  of 
England  and  Arragon,  and  joined  in  a  league 
agamst  them.  For  a  large  subsidy  he  en- 
gaged to  assist  Henry  VUl.  with  a  body  of 
Swiss  in  his  invasion  of  France  ;  but  failing 
in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  person  with  a 
few  German  troops,  and  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  English  king,  as  well  as  gratified  his 
own  avarice,  by  serving  under  him  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  day.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  I.  he  made  peace  with  that 
monarch,  who  thereby  gained  the  o]iportu- 
nitv  of  recovering  the  Milanese.  His  rapid 
successes,  however,  alarmed  Maximilian,  who 
made  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  laid 
siege  to  Milan,  but  with  his  usual  ill  success  ; 
and  he  soon  after  made  an  accommodation 
with  Francis. 

The  commencement  of  the  reformation 
under  Luther  seemed  not  greatly  to  interest 
him.  The  solicitations  of  the  monks,  how- 
ever, induced  him  to  apply  to  pojie  Leo  X. 
to  terminate  the  religious  disputes  by  his  de- 
cision, and  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
with  a  safe-conduct  before  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, His  own  cares  were  chiefly  employed 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  for  his  grandson  Charles.  To  this 
there  existed  the  obstacle,  that  as  he  himself 
had  never  been  crowned  by  the  pope,  he  was 
only  regarded  by  the  Roman  sec  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  Charles  could  not 
be  invested  with  that  dignity.  Whilst  lie  was 
takinof  measures  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  intermitting  fever, 
which  violent  exercise  and  an  imprudent  in- 
dulgence in  melons  rendered  continual  ;  and 
a  dysentery  supervening,  he  was  carried  off 
in  januarv  1519  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  With  some  amiable  and  respectable 
qualities,  Maximilian  obtained  little  esteem 
among  his  conieniporarics,  on  account  of  a 
radical  inconstancy  and  indecision  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  profuseness  that  involved  him  in 
perpetual  pecuniary  cnibarrassmenis,  and  de- 
stroyed all  dignity  of  character.  He  was  be- 
neficent and  humane,  and  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  Germany  by  abolishing  the 
famous  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  He 
was  the  author  >>i  some  poems,  and  composed 
memoirs  of  his  life.    iMoJ.  Uiuvcrs.  libit. — A. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
son  of  the  emperor  i''erdinaud,  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  15'J7.  He  was  educated  in  .Spain 
under  his  uncle  Charles  V.,  whose  daughter 


Mary  he  married ;  and  he  governed  that 
country  for  three  years  in  the  name  of  his 
fatlicr-in-Iaw.  Returning  to  Germanv,  he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  pacification  of 
Fassau,  the  spirit  of  which  well  suited  his 
tolerant  maxims  with  respect  to  religion. 
After  his  father  had  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  he  conferred  on  Maximilian  in  1562 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
procured  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1564,  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  without 
opposition.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  dispositions  of  the  various 
people  under  his  sway.  The  general  spirit  of 
his  administration  was  pacific,  and  his  reign 
was  for  the  most  part  a  season  of  tranquillity. 
He  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  send  an  army 
against  John  Sigisnumd  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Hungary  ;  but  after  the  capture  of  several 
towns  by  the  imperial  general,  an  accommo- 
dation was  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
sultan  Solyman.  The  Sultan  himself,  how- 
ever, became  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and 
entering  Hungary  in  1566  with  a  vast  army, 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Zigeth.  It 
was  defended  with  the  greatest  resolution  by 
count  Serini  ;  and  Maximilian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  advanced  to  Javarin  to 
observe  the  besiegers.  This  was  all  he  did, 
for  the  place  was  taken  without  any  efforts  on 
his  part  to  relieve  it ;  and  he  marched  back 
to  Germany,  contented  with  throwing  strong 
garrisons  into  the  principal  towns  of  Hun- 
gary. Soon  after,  a  truce  for  twelve  years 
was  concluded  between  the  two  empires. 
The  protestants  of  Austria,  who  had  been 
very  useful  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him 
money  to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war,  and 
afterwards  cancelled  the  debt,  requested  to  be 
indulged  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
which  both  gratitude  and  his  natural  dispo- 
sition induced  him  to  grant.  He  also  endea- 
voured, by  remonstrances  to  his  cousin  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  Alva,  in  the  Low-countries ; 
but  that  bigoted  prince  refused  to  listen  to 
him.  The  same  principle  led  him  to  with- 
hold his  permission  to  Charles  IX.  to  make 
levies  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  extcr- 
minatuiir  the  French  huguenots  ;  though  he ' 
could  not  prevent  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany  from  sending  succours  to  their  per- 
secuted brethren  in  France. 
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On  ihe  deatli  nf  Slgisniuuti  king  of  Poland, 
he  cnUTtained  views  of  ol'jtaining  tlic  crown 
of  that  country,  with  the  inlLiition  of  convcv- 
ing  it  to  liis  second  son  ;  but  the  snpcrior  in- 
terest of  Henry  of  Valois,  hrother  to  the 
French  king,  thwarted  his  project.  When 
the  crown  again  became  vacant  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Heurv  to  that  of  France,  in  1574, 
Maximilian  dcchircd  himself  one  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  was  actually  elected  by  a  niajo- 
iity  of  tl\e  senate.  But  his  want  of  activity, 
and  the  prompt  measures  of  Stephen  Bathori 
prince  of  Transylvania,  gave  the  latter  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Maximilian, 
who  had  been  succcsstul  in  securing  to  his 
eldest  son  Rodolph  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire and  tli2  k'ugdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, declared  his  iiitention  of  supporting  his 
claim  to  Poland  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  his 
purpose,  if  real,  was  prevented  by  a  disease 
which  terminated  in  liis  death,  A.D.  157C, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Few  pvince.<i 
have  borne  a  more  amiable  and  estimable 
character,  both  on  the  throne  and  in  private 
life,  fie  was  affable,  benevolent,  sincere, 
frugal,  rcgiJar,  a  tender  husband  and  kind 
father.  A  want  of  due  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude seems  to  have  been  his  only  defect. 
Mod.  Uidvers.  Hist. — A. 

MAXTMINUS,  Caius  Jclius  Verus, 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  about  A.D.  163 
in  a  village  of  Thrace.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
barian of  the  Gothic  nation,  his  mother  was 
an  Alan,  both  in  the  lowest  class  of  society. 
He  himself  was  first  employed  as  a  herds- 
man, in  which  station  his  courage  was  early 
fxerciscd  in  combating  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  overran  the  country.  As  he  advanced 
tT)  maturity  he  was  distinguished  by  a  gigantic 
ftature  and  corrvspondent  strength.  He  is 
paid  to  have  attained  the  size  of  eiglit  feet 
(English),  to  have  been  able  to  draw  a  loaded 
waggon,  to  break  a  horse's  leg  with  his  fist> 
to  crumble  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  split  a 
young  tree  at  a  stroke.  This  bodily  supe- 
riority to  all  his  fellows  naturally  produced 
in  an  uncultured  mind  a  savage  and  ferocious 
•character.  He  was  both  the  pride  and  dread 
of  his  district,  at  the  time  when  the  (inpeior 
Scverus,  returning  from  the  East,  halted  in 
Thr.ace  to  celebrate  the  birth-dav  of  his  son 
Geta.  At  the  games  exhibited  on  that  oc- 
casion, Maxiniiiius  presenting  himself  before 
the  emperor,  requested  in  his  rude  dia^ect  to 
he  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prize  of 
wrestling.  A.s  it  was  thought  degrading  to 
ttie  service  to  allow  a  soldier  to  be  the  oijla- 


gonist  of  a  barbarian,  he  was  njatchtd  with 
the  ?toutest  c>f  the  camp  follower';,  of  whom 
he  successively  hud    sixteen  on  tlie  ground. 
This  proof  of  strensth  caused  him  to  b':  ad- 
mitted into   lire  ranlis ;  and   uoi  long  after- 
wards, coming  up  to  the  emperor  as  he  was 
on   horseback,   Severus  put  bis  steed  to  the 
gallop,  when  the  youns:  recruit  kept  close  to 
his  side  during  the  whole  course.   "  Thracian, 
(said  the  emperor)  are  you  incliiu-d  to  wrestle 
after   your   race?"     "  Most    willingly,"    he 
replied;  and  immediately  he  threw  seven  of 
the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army  one  after 
the  other.     He  obtained  a  golden  collar  for 
his  reward,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  body 
jruards.     As  a  soldier  he  dislinffuishcd  him- 
self  no  less  by  his  attention  to  military  dis- 
cipline than  by  his  valour,  and  his  ferocity 
bent  to  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation.    Under  Caracalla  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion.     He  refused  to  serve  under  the 
assassin  of  that   prince,   and   retiring  to  his 
native  place,  he  purchased  property,  and  car- 
ried on  a  commerce  with  the  barbarous  tribes 
from  which   he   derived  his  origin.     On  the 
accession  of  Heliogabalus,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices ;    but,    disgusted    with    the   indecency 
with  which  he  was  received  by  that  monstcr 
of  impurity,   he  was   about  to  retire,  when 
some  officers  who  knew  his  merit^  persuaded 
him   to  stay  and  accept  the  post  of  military 
tribune.     He,  however,  to  his  credit,  kept  at 
a  distance  from  court  during  this  infamous 
reign.     It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  distinguish  Maximinus  :  be 
gave   him    a   most   gracious    reception,    and 
committed  to  his  care  a  legion  of  new   re- 
cruits, as   the  fittest   ofiRccr  in   the   army  to 
bring  them  into  proper  discipline.    This  task 
he  fulfilled  with    the  utmost  assiduity,   be- 
stowing the  minutest  attention  upon  their  ex- 
ercises,  arms,   health   and  apparel.     When 
Some  of  his  brother-tribunes  represented  to 
him  that  one  in  such  a  career  of  promotiou 
need  not  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  he 
replied,  "  I   am  of  a  different  opinion — the 
higher  I  rise,  the  more  I  shall  labour."     He 
appears  afterwards  to  have  had  the  particular 
command  of  the  Trlballian  horse  in  the  troops 
desiencd   to  act  against  the  Germans,  with 
the   general    inspection    of    all    the    recruits 
brought  to  the  army.     Though  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian, his  manners  and  his  figure  rendered 
him  very  popular  among  the  soldiery,  who 
gave  him  the  appellations   of  Aiax  and  Her- 
cules.    His  elevation  now  began  to  inspire 
hiin  with  ambitious  views,  which  cflaccd  the 
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seiuiiuents  of  loyalty  and  gralliude  iu  his,  Govdlan  to  assume  the  purple.  liis  son  was 
mind;  and  he  employed  emissaries  to  sow;  associated  with  him,  and  their  authority  was- 
discontent  in  the  army,  and  excite  contempt-  acknowledged  not  only  throughout  the  pro- 
ol'  an  efleminate  emperor,  controukd  by  liis  vinco  of  Africa,  but  in  Rome  itself,  where 
mother.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  army,  Maximlinis  was  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  de- 
now  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino,  clared.a  public  enemy.  The  provinces  fol- 
one  day  in  Mai-ch  235  lunmltuously  pro-  lowed  the  .example  ;  and  the  emperor  at  Sir- 
claimed  Ma.\iminus  emp.ei  or,  and  flew  to  the  niium  was  surprised  with  the  intelligence 
murder  of  Alexander,  as  related  in  his  Life.  that  nothing  remained  under  his  power  but 
The  new  sovereign  acquainted  the  senate  his  army  and  the  circumjacent  district.  The 
of  Kome  with  his  elevation,  and  obtained  news  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury ;  he 
from  that  body  the  confirmation  which  it  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance,  and  asscm- 
w  as  unsafe  to  refuse.  At  the  same  time  he  bling  the  troops,  proposed  immediately  to 
conferred  on  his  son,  a  youth  of  admirable  march  ac;ainst  Rome.     Finding;;  them  colder 


endowments  of  body  and  mind,  the  title  of 
Cajsar.  His  consciousness  of  a  mean  origin, 
and  the  total  want  of  liberal  and  ornamental 
accomphshmenls,  rendered  him  jealous  of 
ail  persons  of  rank  and  education  ;  and  he 
soon  removed  from  his  presence  all  the  friends 


in  his  cause  than  he  expected,  he  seixt  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  to  the  senate,  wliich 
were  rejected.  In  the  meantime  a  sudden 
revolution  in  Africa  had  freed  him  from  his 
competitors.  (See  Gordianus  I.)  'I  his  change, 
however,   did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the 


and  counsellors  of  the  "late  emperor,  many  of  Roman    senate,   wliich  proclaimed  Maxunus 

whom  he  put  to  dealli.     A  conspiracy,  real  and  Balbinus  emperors,   and  made  prejiara- 

.ir   pretended,    against  his  life,  projected  by  tions  against  the  expected  war.    In  the  spring 

Wa-'nus,  a  senator  of  consular  digniiy,  served  of  238  Maximinus  began  his  march  iu  perfect 

hint  for    a  pretext  for  the  most  sanguinary  military  order,  and  crossed  the  Alps  without 

crueltv,  and  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  rank  opposition.    The  country  as  he  advanced  was 

lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion  with  various  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Aqulleia  was 

circumstances  of  barbarity.   Maximinus  soon  ti'.c  first  place  that  shut  its  gates  against  him. 

became  the  object  of  universal  dread  and  de-  lie  laid  siege  to  it,  and  experienced  a  resist- 

tcstation,  and  was   ranked  among  the  most  ance  that  inflamed  his  passions  and  put  hirn 

bloody  tyrants  who  had  diso;raced  the  Roman  in  ill  humour  with  his  own  troops.     Disaf- 

puiplc.   "lie  returned  hatred  fV)r  hatred ;  and  fection   began  to  prevail  among  them;  and 

disdaining  to  visit  Italy  or  the  capital,  spent  the    pretorTan   guards,    wdio  had  families    at 

his  time  in  arms  on  the  frontiers,  endeavour-  Rome,  were  especially  disinclined  to   persist 

hw  to  retain  the  esteem  and   attachment  of  in  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a  barbariaii  ty- 

the   soldiery,    in  whom    alone   he   confided,  rant.   They  seized  their  arms  and  mutinously 


He  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany  with  a  nu- 
merous and  well  disciplined  army,  laid  waste 
a  wide  tract  of  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  natives 
who  opposed  him.  In  these  actions  he  dis- 
played the  skill  o'f  a  general  with  the  bravery 
of  a  private  soldier,  and  sufficiently  proved 
that  war  was  the  true  theatre  of  his  glory. 
Thus  he  made  two  campaigns  ;  after  the  last 

of  which,  in   230,  he  passed   the  winter  at     fifth  year  of  his  life 

Sirmium,  occupied  in   raising  money  by  the 

severest  exactions,  which,  by  means  of  his 

officers,  were  extended  to  all  the   provinces 

of  the  empire. 

Hie  procurator  of  Africa,  a  servant  worthy 

of  his  master,  carried  his  extortions  to  r-uch 

an  intolerable  excess,  that  a  conspiracy  was 

formed  against  him,  to  which  his  life  fell  a 

sacrifice.     A    despair  of  pardon  caused   the 

revolters  entirely  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 

to    Maximinus,'  and    compel    the  proconsul 


advanced  to  the  imperial  tent,  whence  Maxi- 
minus, hearing  the  tumult,  came  out  to  meet 
them.  They  immediately  dispatched  him, 
with  his  son,  and  fixing  their  heads  upon 
spears,  displayed  them  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  joined'in  declarations  of  fidelity  to  the 
senate  and  its  emperc)is.  This  event  took 
place  in  March  QoS,"  fHree  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Maximinus,  and  about  the  fifty- 


1  his  emperor  is  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
reckoned  among  the  pers(;cutors  of  the  Chris- 
tians, many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  as  being  bis  servants,  and 
favourites.  It  is  said  that  Origen  was  parti- 
cularly an  object  of  his  displeasure,  from  the 
elfeets  of  which,  however,  he  escaped  ;  and 
this  tcmporaiy  storm  by  no  means  deserves 
the  title  given" it  of  "  the  sixth  persecution." 
Unit'.  Hht.     Crevier.     Gill'pn. — A.  , 
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Roman  ciupcror,  was  son  of  tlie  sister  of  the 
emperor  Clalerins,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Dn/a  or  Daza,  w  lien,  in  305,  upon 
tlie  abiiicalion  of  Dioeletian  anil  Maximian, 
he  was  raised  by  his  uncle's  inlhiencc  to  the 
rank  of  Ca;sar.  lie  was  then  young,  unedu- 
cated, and  marked  with  the  rusticity  of  his 
country,  Dacia,  and  of  his  mean  origin.  In 
the  division  of  the  empire,  the  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  placed  under  his  go- 
-vernmcnl.  When  Licinius,  in  307,  was  raised 
bv  Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  Maxi- 
niinus,  disdaining  an  inferior  title,  insisted  on 
the  same  elevation  ;  and  upon  the  reluctance 
of  Galerius  to  grant  it,  he  caused  himself  to 
he  nominated  to  that  dignity  bv  his  assembled 
troops.  Thus,  for  the  first  and  la^t  time,  the 
Koman  world,  in  308,  witnessed  six  Augusti 
or  emperors.  On  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
311,  IMaximimis  shared  his  dominions  with 
Licinius,  and  added  the  Asiatic  provinces  to 
his  former  pt)sscssions.  In  the  subsequent 
contest  between  Maxontius  and  Constantine, 
Maximinus  secretly  allied  himself  with  the 
former,  though  he  took  no  open  part  in  the 
war.  At  the  time  when  Galerius  issued  his 
edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
IVlaximinus,  though  in  his  heart  a  bitter 
enemy  of  that  sect,  thought  proper  to  concur 
in  it.  Superstition,  however,  tosrelher  with 
cruelty,  was  radical  in  his  character,  and  he 
liad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  re-establish 
the  pagan  worship  with  all  its  impostures  of 
magic  and  divination,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
rival  faith.  He  was  therefore  preparing  to 
rent'w  the  persecution  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
lie  not  only  save  to  the  ancient  religion  a 
Fvstem  of  church-government  copicti  from 
the  Christians,  and  threw  about  it  all  the 
lustre  of  the  state,  but  cn)pioved  every  art  to 
discourage  and  vilify  Christianity.  He  is 
even  charged  with  having  published  and  care- 
fully disseminated  a  false  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  filled  with  the  most 
injurious  representations.  The  principal  cities 
of  his  domuiion,  especially  Nieomcdia,  Au- 
tioch  and  Tvre,  were  instigated  to  send  ad- 
dresses to  him,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
the  Christians,  and  requesting  their  expulsion. 
How  far  he  proceeded  in  actual  perstcuiion 
does  not  clearly  appear,  through  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  different  ecclesiastical 
w Titers  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few  lives  were 
tiiken  away,  though  many  erne!  and  ignomi- 
nious punisliments  were  inflicted.  A  war 
with  the  people  of  Armenia  obscurely  related 
by  Eusei)ins,  is  by  him  attributed  to  Maxi- 
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minus's  bigoted  purpose  of  making  them  re- 
nounce Christianity  and  resume  their  ancient 
superstitions,  and  is  ilierefore  iiy  some  rec- 
koned as  the  first  recorded  religious  war  ;  but 
the  truth  ol  this  representation  may  well  be 
doubted. 

The  dangers  that  menaced  Christianity  in 
Asia  were  however  averted  bv  the  war  which, 
in  313,  took  place  between  Maximinus  and 
Licinius.  'fhc  latter  had  lately  made  an  al- 
liance with  Constantine  ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  consequences  seems  to  have  been 
the  motive  of  Maximinus.  who  began  the  at- 
tack. With  a  powerful  army  he  moved  from 
Syria  into  iiithynia  durini  the  winter,  and 
arrived  at  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  before  the 
troops  of  Licinius  were  prepared  to  oppose 
his  passage.  He  appeared  before  Byzantium, 
and  took  it  after  a  short  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Heraclea  ;  but  Lici- 
nius by  this  time  had  assembled  his  armv, 
and  had  arrived  within  a  daj's  march  of  his 
adversary.  The  forces  of  Licinius  were  mucli 
inferior  in  number,  but  more  warlike  and 
better  commanded  ;  and  in  the  action  that  en- 
sued, Maximinus  was  entirely  defeated.  Such 
was  the  speed  of  his  flight,  that  he  reached 
Nicomedia,  a  distance  of  l(5o  miles,  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  battle.  Not 
daring  again  to  face  his  conqueror,  he  re- 
treated to  'I'arsus,  where,  about  four  months 
after  his  defeat,  he  terminated  his  life  mi- 
serably, either  through  natural  disease,  or  the 
eflects  of  an  inadequate  dose  of  poison.  His 
whole  family  was  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive 
raee  of  the  victor.  Uiiivers.  Hist.  CrcvicT. 
Gii/mv.—A. 

MAXIM  US,  M.  Ci.AuniiJS  Pupieni's, 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  a  nucha- 
nic.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  ar- 
my, where  he  distinguished  himself  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  diTlerent  stages  of  promo- 
tion, till  be  became  (jiialified  to  aspire  to  the 
public  otlices  of  the  state.  Me  was  made 
prelor  of  Rome,  and  \\  as  assisted  in  delrav- 
ing  the  expenses  of  tliis  honourable  niasris- 
tracy  by  a  lady  named  I'cscennia  Mareellina, 
w  ho  took  him  into  her  house,  and  treated  him 
as  her  son.  He  also  obtained  the  consulate, 
probably  in  the  year  227,  and  was  afterwards 
successively  proconsul  of  Bithvnia,  Greece, 
and  Narbonnensian  Gaul.  Me  was  appointed 
to  military  connnands  in  lIKria  against  the 
Sarmatians,  and  on  tlie  Hhine  against  the 
Germans;  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
in  all  these  stations.  Being  afterwards  made 
prefect  of  Rome,  he  displayed  intelligence^ 
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firmness,  and  severity,  so  that  he  acquired 
general  respect,  mixed  indeed  with  awe.  His 
morals  were  pure,  his  demeanour  grave  and 
austere,  his  temper  somewhat  lofty,  but  without 
obstinacy,  for  he  would  hear  remonstrances 
or  excuses  with  great  patience  and  candour. 

At  the  time  when  the  murder  of  the  two 
Gordians,  A.  D.  237,  deprived  Rome  of  the 
emperors  it  had  chosen  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed tyrant  Maximinus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  consternation  it  was  resolved  by  the 
senators  to  supply  their  places  by  a  new- 
choice,  and  the  merit  of  Ma-ximus  caused  him 
to  be  invested  with  the  purple  together  with 
Balbinus.  The  people,  howe.vcr,  who  dreaded 
the  severity  of  Maximus,  rose  in  a  tumult, 
and  obliijed  the  senate  to  add  another  colleague 
of  their  own  nomination,  who  was  the 
vounger  Gordian,  then  a  boy.  On  the  ap- 
JDroaeh  of  Maximinus  to  invade  Italy,  Maxi- 
nms  took  upon  himself  tlie  command  of  the 
forces  raised  to  oppose  him.  He  posted  him- 
self at  Ravenna,  where  he  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  tvrant,  who  occupied  himself  in 
the  sieo-e  of  Aquileia.  Thither  the  heads  of 
Maximinus  and  his  son,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  were  brought  to  him ;  upon  which 
event'he  repaired  to  Aquileia,  and  engaged 
the  whole  rival  army  to  acknowledge 
the  new  emperors.  He  prudently  dismis- 
sed the  legions  of  Maximinus  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  preto- 
rians  alone.  He  was  received  with  joyful 
acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ; 
•and  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  colleagues 
seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of  anct]ui- 
table  and  wise  government  to  the  Roman 
world.  Justice  was  regularly  administered, 
wholesome  laws  were  enacted,  and  oppressive 
taxes  were  repealed  or  moderated.  ",VVhat 
recompense  mayjwe  expect  (cried  the  sanguine 
Balbinus)  for  having  freed  the  empire  from 
tyranny  ? — Surely  the  love  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  universe." 
"  Add  (replied  the  experienced  Maximus) 
the  haired  of  the  soldiery,  to  which  we  shall 
fall  a  sacrifice."  His  prediction  was  too  true. 
The  pretorians,  long  accustomed  to  make  and 
depose  emperors  at  their  pleasure,  were  dis- 
contented under  a  sovereignly  which  they  had 
not  established,  and  apprehended  that  the 
reign  of  law  and  order  would  be  destructive 
of  their  licentious  sway.  Tliey  were  likewise 
jealous  of  being  supplanted  by  the  German 
guards  whom  Maximus  had  brought  with 
him,  and  in  whose  fidelity  he  trusted.  At 
t!ie  time  when  the  citizens  were  occupied  in 


theCapiloline  games,  they  rose  in  mutiny,  and 
marched  towards  the  palace.  A  secret  ie.\- 
lousy  had  for  some' time  subsisted  between  the 
two  emperors,  and  when  Maximus  sent  for 
his  Germans  to  protect  him,  he  found  that 
Balbinus,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  had 
given  counter-orders.  Being  thus  left  de- 
fenceless, they  were  seized  by  the  mutineers, 
and  dragged  with  blows  and  insults  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  towards  the  prctoriau 
camp.  The  fear  of  a  rescue  caused  their  suf- 
ferings to  be  cut  short  by  death.  They  fell  in 
July  238,  after  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than 
a  year.      Crevier.     Gibhun. — A. 

'maximus,  Petkonsus,  a  short-lived 
emperor  of  the  West  in  the  liftli  century,  was 
a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  dcseendc'd  from  tha 
Anician  family.  Possessed  of  an  ample  pa- 
trimony, which  enabled  him  to  support  a  ge- 
nerous hospilahly,  and  adorned  with  liberal 
arts  and  elegant  manners,  he  obtained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  prince  and  the  senate,  and  rose 
to  high  offices  in  the  stale.  He  was  thrice 
pretorian  prefect  of  Italy,  twice  was  invested 
with  the  consulship,  and  obtained  the  dignity 
of  patrician.  He  had  lately  married  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  inspired  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  with  a  lawless  passion.  In 
order  to  gratify  it,  he  decoyed  her  to  the  pa- 
lace by  a  lictitious  message,  and  ravished  her. 
She  acquainted  her  husband  with  the  brutal 
outrage,  who  resolved  upon  vengeance.  Ha 
is  said  to  have  prompted  the  emperor  to  the 
murder  of  the  great  general  Actios,  which 
left  him  without  a  protector.  He  then  insti- 
gated two  barbarians  who  had  served  under 
that  general,  to  revenge  their  master's  death  ; 
and  Valentinian  was  accordingly  assassinated 
by  them  in  March  453.  Ou  the  following 
day,  Maximus  'was  elected  emperor  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  people.  If 
ambition  had  rendered  him  desirous  of  this 
elevation,  it  was  soon  satiated  ;  for  on  the 
very  next  day,  having  reflected  on  the  change 
from  ease  and  quiet,  to  toil  and  anxiety,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  alluding  to  a  well- 
known  story,  "  Happy  Damocles,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  with  a  dinner  !" 
Finding  himself,  however,  obliged  to  defend 
his  |)osl,  he  nominated  Avitus  commander  m 
chief  of  his  armies,  and  (his  wife  being  now 
dead)  obliged  Eudoxia  the  widow  of  Valen- 
tinian to  marry  him.  She  deeply  resented 
this  compulsion,  and  regarded  with  horror 
the  author  of  a  husband's  death,  whom  she 
loved,  notwithstanding  his  iniidelities.  Desti- 
tute of  other  avengerSj  she   secretly  applied 
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10  Gcnscric,  king  of  ihc  Vandals  in  Africa, 
who  was  already  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
lialv.  As  soon  as  liis  ilcit  appeared  in  sight, 
Rlax'imus,  deprived  of  all  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  llioiiglit  onJv  of  making  his 
eteapc.  As  he  appeared  in  llie  streets  for  l!»at 
purpose,  the  indignant  populace  rose  upon 
liini,  and  a  soldier  gave  liim  a  fatal  blow. 
His  body  was i3;noniinioujly  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Tyber:  such 
was  his  end,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty,  after 
a  reign  of  less  than  three  months.  Ilis  son 
Palladius,  whom  he  had  created  Caisar,  and 
jnarried  to  Eudoxia's  daughter,  is  supposed 
to  have  shared  his  late.  L'uivLis.  Hist.  (JiO- 
iuii. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  Magnus,  an  imperial  usur- 
per of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of 
.Spain,  probably  t^f  a  low  origin.  lie  seived  in 
the  Honian  army  in  Jjritain  with  Theodosius, 
allerwards emperor, and Lstablishctl a  charaeicr 
for  valour  and  abilities,  thoueh  it  dors  not  ap- 
pear that  he  rose  to  any  considerable  post, 
civil  or  military.  Ambition  or  discontent 
induced  him  to  foment  disafleetion  among 
the  troops  in  Britain  against  Gratian,  einpcror 
of  the  West.  Such  was  his  success,  that 
they  invested  him  with  the  purple,  A.  D. 
383  ;  and  the  natives  from  all  parts  flocking 
to  his  standard,  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  Foreseeing  no 
safety  but  in  the  esiablislnnent  of  his  usur- 
pation, he  determined  to  carrv  his  arms  to 
the  continent,  and  contend  with  the  lawful 
emperor  upon  his  own  ground.  He  trans- 
ported into  (raul  a  number  of  Ikitons,  esti- 
mated by  archbishop  Usher  at  30,000  soldiers 
and  100,000  plebeians,  whose  emigration 
weakened  the  population  of  the  island,  as 
they  afterwards  settled  in  Bretagne.  As  he 
advanced,  he  was  joined  by  the  Gallic  armies, 
and  even  the  household  troops  deserted  Gra- 
tian, then  resident  at  Paris.  He  fled  before 
the  usurper,  and  met  with  his  fate  at  Lyons. 
(See  Graliiin.)  Maximns,  now  acknowledged 
as  emperor  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
declared  his  infant  son  Victor  his  colleague, 
and  proposed  an  alliance  to  Theodosius,  em- 
peror of  the  Eaot.  That  prince  did  not  dis- 
dain his  proposals,  and  received  iiim  as  a 
jiaitner  in  the  lioman  empire,  stipulating, 
however,  that  lie  should  not  ))ass  the  Alps, 
beyond  which  \'alentinian,  the  brother  of 
Gratian,  reigned  over  Italy,  Illyrium,  and 
Africa.  Tlie  ambition  of  Alaxinnis,  hovv- 
fvrr,  siinuibled  him  in  3S7  to  invade  Italy, 
anil  he  took  possession  of  Milan  without  op- 


])osition.  \'alentiniaTi  with  his  mother  fled 
to  implore  the  aid  of  Theodosius ;  and  that 
great  prince,  while  the  usurper  was  emploved 
in  reducing  the  towns  of  Italy,  levied  an 
army  to  oppose  him.  He  marched  against 
Maximus,  then  encamped  near  Siscia  a  citv 
of  Fannonia  upon  the  Save,  and  havine; 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  e;avc  a  total 
d'.'feat  to  ^Jarccllinus,  the  usurper  s  brother. 
Maximus  fled  without  stopping  till  he  reached 
Aquileia,  where  he  was  soon  invested  by  the 
troops  of  the  conniieror.  His  own  soldiers 
rose  upon  him,  and  deiivered  him  up  lo  Theo- 
dosius, who  seemed  touched  with  his  humi- 
liation and  pretended  remorse.  Tiie  surround- 
ing soldiers,  however,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  dragged  him  aw'av,  and  struck  off  his 
head.  His  son  Victor  met  with  a  like  fate 
in  Gaul.  This  conclusion  took  place  in  the 
snnmierof  3SS.  Maxitinis  is  stigmatized  as 
the  llrsl  Christian  prince  who  shed  the  blood 
ol  liis  Christian  subjects  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Priscillian  and  six  of  hi* 
followers  were  executed  by  the  sentence  of 
his  pretorian  prefect  at  Treves.  Univers, 
Hist.    GibboTi. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  OF  Ti;niN,  a  celebrated  bi- 
shop of  that  see  in  the  lifth  century,  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  prelate  w  ho  presided 
in  the  council  of  Orange,  in  the  year  441, 
and  was  present  at  the  .synod  of  Milan,  in 
which  the  provincial  bishops  were  ob'igcd  to 
support  with  their  sentence  what  pope  Leo 
wrote  to  the  patriarch  Flavianus  against 
Eulvches.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
council  of  Rome  in  46.^,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  during  the  following  year.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  "  Homilies,"  which 
arc  still  extant,  and,  though  short,  are  for  the 
most  part  conniiendable  both  for  their  ele- 
gance and  piety.  The  subjects  of  them  are 
particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
They  were  first  publishedat  Cologne,  in  1  535, 
and  afterwards  at  Koine,  Paris,  and  Lyons, 
and  they  are  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  "■  Bibl.  Patr."  In  the  second  part  of  his 
"  Mustcum  Italicuni,"  father  Mabillon  pub- 
lished twelve  additional  ones,  from  \cry  an- 
cient MSS.,  three  of  which  had  before  ap- 
peared among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  ; 
and  to  these  fathers  Mirtcnne  and  Durand 
have  added  six  otliers,  in  the  ninth  vo- 
lume of  their  "  Aniplissima  Collcctio." 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Scec.  h'cst.  Du- 
pin.  Morcri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  saic.  v- 
par.  a.  cap.  ii. — M. 

MAXIMUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calcn  ., 
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rfar,  .mil  one  of  the  most  leameJ  Gret'k  eccle- 
siastics in  the  seventh  century,  \v;is  ilesccndcd 
trom  a  noble  family  at  Constantinople,  where 
ie  was  bom  iu  the  year  580.     Havino-  ac- 
tjnired  a  high  repntation  tor  capacity  and  eru- 
dition, he  was  engaged  by  the  emperor  Ilc- 
racHus  to  reside  in  liis  palace,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  the  ilistoryof  the  Emperors,  and 
he  became   chief  stcrctarv  of  suite    to    that 
prince.  When,  however,  Heraclius  embraced 
the  opinion  of  ihe   Monothelites,  he  retired 
fVom  comt,  and   entered    the  monastery    of 
Chrysopojis  near  Constantinople,  the  Monks 
of  which     not  long  afterwards  elected    hint 
their  abbot.     He   w  as  the  steady   assertor  of 
the  catholic    doctrine  against    the  Monothe- 
lites,  whom  he  opposed  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
approaching  to  fury,  influenced  by  the  impa- 
tience and    violence   of  his  natural    temper, 
i'lnding  their  heresy    becoming   triumphant 
overall  the  eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and 
also  apprehensive  of  the   inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, he  determined   to  withdraw   into  the 
West,  that  he  might  rouse  the  orthodox  to  re- 
sist the  spreading   torrent.     Before    the  year 
640,  the  same  design  carried  him  into  Africa, 
where  he  prevailed  with  the  bishops   of  that 
country  to  unite  with  pope  John  in  condemn- 
ing it.     In  the  year  645,  he  held  a  debate  on 
tne  subject  beibre  the   bishops  and   pretorian 
prefect,  with  Pyrrhus  the  banished  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced  by    his  arguments  ;    but   afterwards, 
tinding  that  he  could  indulge  no  hope  of  being 
restored  to  his  see  unless  he   adhered  to'the 
creed    of  the   court,  avowed  again  his   first 
tenets.     In  the  same  year  Maxiinus  went   to 
Home,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
tflbrts  to  excite  the  Romans  against  the  Mo- 
iiothelites,  and  had  no  little  share  in  influen- 
cing pope  Martin  I.  to  summon  the  Lateran 
council  in  the  year  649,  at   which  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  were  pronounced  against 
those  heretics  aud  their  patrons.     By  his  ac- 
tivity in   this  business,  he   provoked  the    re- 
sentment of    the  emperor    Constans,    w-ho 
gave  directions  for  his  being    seized  by    the 
military  power,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Constan- 
tinople.    Herehewas  unjustly  accused  of  va- 
rious pretended    crimes,  which  lie  proved  to 
be  the  inventions  of  his  enemies.  He  w  as  then 
ordered  to  subscribe  the  type  or  Jhyviulary, 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  emperor  in  the 
year  648,   prohibiting  all  debate  on  the  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  number  oi  ivillsm  Christ, 
and  upon  his  refusal  was  banished  to  a  small 
town  of  Thrace,  named  Byzias.     Afterwards 
7, 


he  was  harrased  from  prison  to  prison,  and 
treated  with  great  severity,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  submission  ;  but  he  sustained  the  per- 
secutions of  his  enemies  with  undaunted  for- 
titude, till  at  length  he  fell  a  sacrifice  t<-i  their 
cruelties  in  662,  when  he  was  about  eighty- 
two  jears  of  age.  He  was  the  author^of  a 
variety  of  works,  winch  are  written  in  an  ob- 
scure and  perple.veJ  style,  and  abound  in  fan- 
ciful allegories,  mystical  sentiments,  and 
scholastic  subtleties.  They  consist  of  Expo- 
sitions  of  Scripture,  ascetic  Discourses,  Mo- 
ral JVLaxims,  Theological  and  Controversial 
Treatises,  Letters,  Dialogues^  &c.,  some  of 
v.hich  have  been  separately  Jniblislicd,  and 
others  in  different  collections  pointed  out  bv 
Cave  and  Dupin.  An  edition  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  wa«  published  at  Paris  bv  father 
Combefis,  in  1675,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
with  notes,  and  the  Life  of  the  Author  pre- 
fixed. Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  s2ib  Scec. 
Monoth.  Diipiu.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hiit. 
Eccl.  scec.  vii.  par.  II.  cap.  ii.  Hi. — M. 

MAXIMUS,  TvRius,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  elegant  writer  in  the  second  centu- 
ry,was  a  native  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence 
he  took  his  name.  Suidas  says  that  he  lived 
under  the  emperor  Commodus  ;  while  Euse- 
bius  and  Syncellus  place  him  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  If  we  suppose  that  he  flourished 
under  Antoninus,  and  lived  to  the  lime  of  the 
first-mentioned  emperor,  the  accounts  of  those 
chronologers  may  be  reconciled.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  came  to  P>ome  in  the  year 
146,  where  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
gave  him  many  tokens  of  his  esteem,  and. 
placed  himself  under  his  instructions;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  preceptor  of  whom, 
that  prince  speaks,  under  the  name  of  Maxi- 
mus,  was  someother  philosopher,  of  the  Sto- 
ical sect.  Our  Maximus  appears  from  his 
writings  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic  school,  with  some  tendency  towards- 
scepticism.  Forty-one  of  his  "  Disserta- 
tions," on  various  philosophical  topics,  are 
still  extant,  and  display  the  most  captivat- 
ing powers  of  eloquence.  The  first  Latins 
version  of  them  was  published  at  Basil,  bv 
Cosmo  Pazzi,  archbishop  of  Florence,  in: 
1519,  folio  ;  and  Henry  Stevens  first  printed 
the  original  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  1557,  8vo,  to> 
which  he  added  Pazzi's  Version,  with  nur 
mcrous  alterations  and  corrections.  In  1607,. 
the  learned  Daniel  Heinsius  published  art. 
edition  of  them  at  Leyden  in  Greek  and  Lai- 
tin,  Svo  ;  the  version  being  his  own,  and  il* 
lustratcd  with  notes.     Ot  this   edition  out, 
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coin-jtiN'man  Dr.  John  Davics  gave  a  new  tm- 
^R-ssion,  Ironi  llic  Caml)ridge  pitss,  in  1703, 
Svo,  vvilli  cornciions,  adiliiional  notes,  and 
two  ustliil  indexes.  Fabrki'i  Bill.  Grrrc. 
vol.vi.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx'tii.  SniJas.  Enfield's 
Hist  PtiiL  vol.  ii.  I.  Hi.  ch.  ii.  sect,  3. — 
M. 

MAXIMUS,  THE  Cynic,  a  pagan  p'nilo- 
soplier  and  pretender  to  tlieurgic  arts  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
studied  under  ^desius  of  Cappadocia,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  eclectic  school,  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Jamblicus.  According 
to  Eunapius,  he  was  appointed  by  tlie  em- 
peror Constantius  preceptor  to  Julian,  sur- 
iiamed  the  A  post  ate:  but  according  lo  the  (Chris- 
tian historians,  he  introduced  liimsclf  to  that 
emperor  at  Nicomedia,  cither  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  there,  or  during  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  East.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
became  a  favourite  with  Julian,  who  placed 
in  him  his  entire  confidence,  and  who  was 
confirmed  by  him  in  his  hatred  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  Heathen  superstitions,  and  the 
practice  of  pretended  magical  arts.  When 
Julian  designed  to  make  war  against  Persia, 
he  consulted  difTerent  oracles,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  divination  of  Maximus,  who 
flattered  him  that  he  would  rival  Alexander 
in  the  glory  of  conquest.  The  event,  how- 
ever, soon  showed  the  vanity  of  his  predic- 
tions, and  Julian  tell  a  sacrifice  to  his  absurd 
credulity.  During  the  short  reign  of  Jovian, 
Maximus  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  respect;  but  he  met  with  diti'erent 
Msage  from  the  emperors  Valcntinian  and 
Valens.  Being  seized  by  theirorder,  he  was 
prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  magic;  and 
having  had  a  greater  fine  imposed  upon  him 
than  he  was  able  to  discharge,  he  underwent 
a  long  course  cf  confinement  and  suffering, 
which  was  as  cruel  and  unjust,  as  the  ortenee 
with  wlifch  he  vias  charged  was  imaginarv. 
At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to 
ricside  at  his  native  place;  where,  about  the 
year  3/3,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  pro- 
consul Festus,  the  distinguished  minister  of 
the  emperor  ValenS's  cruelties.  Eiinapiiki  de 
yit.  P kilos.  Sorrat.  Hiit.  Keel.  lib.  Hi. 
cap.  i.  Sozom.  Hisf.  Eecl.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 
E7ifiM's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  il.  b.  Hi.  cli.  ii. 
sect.  4. —  iM. 

MAY,  Thomas,  a  pott  and  historian, 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  knight,  of 
Mayfield  in  Sussex,  was  born  at  that  place 
about  i5i)5.     He  was  entered  a  fellow-com- 


moner of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge,, 
wlicre  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Coming  to 
the  metropolis,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  studied  the  law  jTofcssionally.  He  cul- 
tivated the  literary  turn  which  lie  had  acquired 
by  close  study  at  the  imiversity,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the  poets  and 
men  of  wit  who  were  then  in  reputation. 
We  learn  from  lord  Clarendon  that  his  fa- 
ther had  spent  the  family  estate,  and  that  a 
scanty  annuity  was  all  his  inheritance.  "  He 
brought  down  his  mind  to  his  fortune  (says 
that  w  riler)  by  a  great  modesty  and  humility 
in  his  nature,  which  was  not  affected,  but 
very  well  became  an  imperfection  in  his 
speech,  which  wasa  great  mortilicationtohim, 
and  kei)t  hiin  from  entering  into  any  discourse 
but  in  theeompanvof  his  very  friends."  Some 
of  his  first  compositions  were  of  the  drama- 
tic class,  and  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies are  extant  in  his  name,  which  seem  lo 
have  obtained  applause  in  their  time,  though 
they  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  several 
poetical  translations  ;  as,  "  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,"  with  annotations;  "Selected  Epi- 
grams of  Martial;"  and,  what  principally 
contributed  to  his  reputation,  "  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,"  with  a  continuation  of  the  poem 
to  the  death  of  Cxsar,  in  seven  books  of  his 
own  composition.  This  last  he  translated 
into  Latin  hexameters,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  it  has  been  added  to  several  of 
the  best  editions  of  Lucan,  and  has  given, 
him'a  name  among  classical  scholars.  He 
likev'ise  translated  Barclay's  "  Icon  Ani- 
morum,"  and  had  a  share  in  the  version  of 
his  Argcnis.  Of  the  original  poems  of  May, 
the  principal  are  "The  Kelgn  of  Henry  H^" 
and  "The  Victorious  Reign  of  Edward  HI,"' 
each  in  seven  books  :  to  ilie  first  is  added,  im 
prose,  "  The  Description  of  Henry  II.,  with 
a  short  Survey  ofthe  Changes  of  his  Reign," 
and  "  The  single  and  comparative  Charac- 
ters of  Henry  and  Richard,  his  Sons."  He 
was  in  considera!)lc  esieem  with  kin<i  Charles 
I.,  who  used  to  call  him  hi ^ poet.  ^A  proof, 
of  his  regard  a|)pears  in  the  following  siorv. 
On  the  presentation  of  a  grand-  masque  at 
court  bythe  gentlemen  of  ihe  Innsof  Court  in 
1G33,  May  l)eing  one  of  the  spectators,  and- 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  hot-headed  lord- 
chamberlain  Herbert  carl  of  Monliromerv, 
the  latter,  not  knowing  him,  broke  his  stiitf 
on  his  shoulders.  His  majesty,  who  wit- 
nessed this  indignity,  noticed  it  in  such  a. 
manner,  that  ihe  carl  made  an  apology  to  the 
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,pret,   with    a   conciliatory    piescnt   of    fifty 
pounds.     The  king's  favour,  however,  was 
not  bountiful  enough  to  secure  liis  pott's  at- 
taeluiient.     Either  disappointment   with   re- 
spect to  some  place  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didate; or,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  tlie 
refusal    of   a    small    pension  ;    gave   liiui   so 
imich    disgust,    that   he   quitted    the    roval 
party,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  entered  into   the   service  of  the  parlia- 
ment.    It  would  not  indeed  he  extraordinary 
if  the  translator   of  Lucan    should    likewise, 
without  such  a  motive,  give  a  preference  to  a 
cause  which   was   apparently  that  of  liberty. 
ITc    was   appointed  secretary   of  the   parlia- 
ment, and  the  task  was  enjoined  him  of  com- 
posing a  narrative  of  its   transactions.     '1  his 
he  perloruicd   in   his  "  History  of  the    Par- 
liament of  England,   which  began  Nov.   3, 
iGiO,   with  a  short    and  necessary  \'ie\v  of 
some  precedent  Yeares,"  fol.  Iti49;  of  which 
lie   ai'terwards    published    a    "  Breviary    and 
Continuation,"    both   in  Latin  and  English. 
This  work  became  famous,  and  w  as  extreme- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  royal  party,    who   used 
every  endeavour  to  vilify   it    and  the  author. 
Clarendon,  who  speaks  handsomely  of  May 
in  the  preceding  part  of  his  character,  says, 
with  relation  to  tliis  performance,  "  f Je  pro- 
stituted himself  to  the  vile  office  of  celebrat- 
ing the  infamous  acts  of  those  who  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  king;  which   he  did  so 
meanly,  that  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have 
lost  his  wits  when  he  left  his  honesty."     He 
has  not,  however,  been  without   advocates ; 
and   Mr.    Granger   affirms   that    "  there    is 
more  candour  in  this  history  than  the  royal- 
ists were  willing  to  alUiw  him  ;  but  there  is 
less  elegance  than  one  wouUl  expect  from  the 
pen  of  "so  polite  and  classical  a  scholar."     It 
was  his  last  literary  labour,  for  he  died  sud- 
denly in  the  night  in  November  1G30,  with- 
out  previous  illness.     Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
satirical  and  humourous  poem,  has  represent- 
ed him  as  a  martyr  to  Bacchus.     His  consi- 
deration   with    his    party    was    shown   by    a 
splendid  public  funeral   in   Westminstcr-ab- 
bev,  with  a  marble  monument,  and  laudatory 
epitaph  ;    but,  after  the  restoration,  his  corpse 
was  one  of  those  which  underwent  the  igno- 
minious   treatment    of   being  dug    up  and 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard, and  his  monumei;tal  honours  were  de- 
stroyed.    Biogr.  Brilan,     Clarendon's  Life. 
Granger's  Biogr.  Hist. — A. 

MAYER,    JouN'-FRiiDKjiic,     a    learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  in  the  J  7th  and  the 


eaily  part  of  the  ISlh  century,  was  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  year  1650.  With  respect  to 
the  history  of  his  life  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation, than  that  he  became  prol'oundly 
skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages; was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  ;  filled  the  chair  of  professor  suc- 
cessively at  Wittcmberg,  Hamburgh,  and 
Stettin  in  Ponierania  ;  and  was  ap|)ointcd 
superiiitendant-general  of  the  churehes  in 
the  district  of  that  cit\'.  He  died  in  tlie 
year  171^,  about  the  age  of  (52,  with  a  high 
character  for  erudition,  of  which  his  produc- 
tions show  him  not  to  h-ave  been  unworthy. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  BibliothccaBibliea," 
170'2,  4to,  which  treats  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish,  Ciiristian,  Catholic,  Calvinist, 
and  Lutheran  authors  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  illustrating  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  best  Method  of 
studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  lf!f)J,  4to; 
"  The  History  of  Martin  Luther's  German 
Version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  short  Account 
of  the  Translations  of  the  sacred  Books  before 
his  Time,  &c."  1701,  4to;  an  account  "Of 
the  Moderns,  who  have  written  against  the 
sacred  Scriptures,"  1707;  "An  Exposition 
of  the  two  first  Psalms,"  1702,  4lo;  and  a 
vast  number  of  "  Enquiries,"  "  Disserta- 
tions," controversial  treatises,  &c.  several  of 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Iilorcri. 
Noi/v.  Diet.  Hisl.—M. 

MAYER,  Tobias,  a  very  able  German 
astronomer  and  mechanic  in  the  ISlh  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Marspaeh  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirten)berg,  in  the  year  1723.  His  father 
was  an  ingenious  civil-engineer,  who  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  hydraulics;  and  young 
Tobias,  who  was  fond  of  observing  him 
while  at  work,  displayed  an  early  inquisitive- 
ness  concerning  such  ingenious  pursuits,  and 
from  the  age  of  four  years  began  to  design  ma- 
chines with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  justness. 
The  death  of  his  father,  howe\fr,  whonr 
he  lost  when  very  young,  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  educated  to  th.it  employment. 
Possessing  but  seamy  means  for  obtaining 
assistance  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  on  his  own  energies,  by  which  he  made 
himself  a  proficient  in  mathematical  learning, 
and  became  qvialified  to  be  an  able  instructor 
of  others.  While  thus  (occupied,  he  also 
assiduously  cultivated  aii  acquaintance  with 
classical  atul  polite  literature,  and  learned  to 
vvrite  the  Laim  tongue  with  elegance.  So 
w(  11  established  was  his  repuiation  when  he 
had  attained  to  his  ei^ht-aiid-twentieth  year. 
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that  the  university  of  Gottingon   noniiiialcd 
him  to  tlie  chair  of  mathematical  professor; 
a;ul  not  long  afterwards   he  was  admitted   a 
member  of  tlic   royal  society  in   that  town. 
From  tiiis  time,  every  year  of  his  short,  hut 
glorious  life,  was  distinguished  bv  some  con- 
siderable discoveries  in  geon)etry  or  astrono- 
my.    He  invented  several  useful  instruments 
for  the  more  commodious  and  exact  measure- 
ment of  angles  on   a  plane.      He  corrected 
many  errors    in  practical   geomclrv,  tracing 
them  to  their  origin,  in  the  refractions  occa- 
sioned by  terrestrial   objects.     Afterwards  he 
particularly   applied    himself    to    study    the 
theory   of   the    moon,  its    appearances,    the 
question  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  recipro- 
cal actions  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  upon 
each  other.     He  then  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  fixed  stars; 
determining  with  greater  exactness  than  be- 
fore the;  places  of  the  latter,  and  ascertaining 
that,  thouiih   commonly  denominated  tixeci, 
they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  motion  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  systems.    Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  magnetic  needle  engas^ed 
his  attention,  to  which  he  assigned  more  cer- 
tain   laws   than  those   before   received.     To 
these  various   enquiries   and  observations  he 
applied   with   such    indefatigable    assiduity, 
that  he  died  exhausted  and  won^  our.  by  his 
labours  in  1  762,  when  only  39  years  of  ao;c. 
His   table   of  refractions,   deduced  from    his 
astronomical  observations,  agrees  very  nicely 
\vitl\  that  of  Dr.  Bradley  ;  and  his  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  astronomical  tables  and  pre- 
cepts were  so  well  received,  that  ihev  were 
rewarded  by  the  English  board  of  longitude 
with  the  premium  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  sum  was  paid  to  his  widow  after  his 
decease.     These   tables    and    precepts    were 
pul.'lished  by  the  board,   in   the  year    1770. 
The  principal  works  which  he  gave   himself 
to  the  public  were,  "  A  new  and  general  \le- 
thod  of  resolving  all  geometrical   Problems, 
by  Means  of  geometrical  Lines,"  1741,  Svo. 
in    German ;    "  A   maihemalical    Atlas,    in 
wliieh  all  the  mathematical  Sciences  are  com- 
prised in  sixty  Tallies,"   174S,  folio,  in  Ger- 
man ;  "  A  Description   of  a  Lunar  (jlobc, 
constructed   by   the  Cosmographical  Society 
of   Nuremberg,    from    new    Observations," 
17.iO,   4to,  also    in    German;  several    exact 
"  Maps  ;"  and  some  valuable  papers   in  the 
"  Memoirs"  of  the  royal  society  of  Gottin- 
gen.     The    fii>t  volume   of  his    "Works" 
was  published  at  tliat  place  in  I77.'j,  in  folio. 


Nijiir.   Diet.    Hist.     Hutloa'.i  Math.   Dut. 
—M. 

MAYEI5NK,  THEonoRn  TuRciiJFr  nr;, 
J5ARON   d'Aubonnk,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  the  son  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  author  of 
a  General  Hietory  of  Spain,  in  two  volumes 
fol.  who  removed  from  Lyons  to  Geneva  on 
account  of  his  religion,  which  was  that  of  the 
Calvinist  sect.     In  that   city  Theodore   was- 
born  in  1573.    After  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  learning  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent 
to    the    university   of  Heidelberg,   where   he 
remained  some  time;  but   having  at   lenotli 
determined  upon  the  medical  profession,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Montpellier,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in  that  school', 
in  which  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  15f)7. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  him- 
self so  advantageously  known,  that  in  Ifjoo 
he  was  a|)pointed  to  be  physician  to  the  duke 
lie  Rohan,  deputed  ambassador  to  the  diet  at 
S])ire.     On  his  return,  availing  himself  of  the 
post  he  had  obtained  of  one  of  the  king's  at- 
tending physicians,   he  practised  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  also  under  the  protection  of  de 
la  Kiviere,  physician  in  ordinary   to  his  ma- 
jesty, opened  public  courses  in  anatomy  and 
pharmacy  for   the   instruction  of  the  young 
surgeons    and    apothecaries.     He  had    paid 
much  attention  to   the  study    of  chemistry, 
which  w  as  then  coming  into  vogue  ;  and  his 
recommendation  of  chemical  remedies  caused 
him   to  be  regarded  \\  ilh  an   evil  eve  by  the 
faculty   of  Paris,  who  were  determined  ene- 
mies to  this  innovatitm.     One  of  their  body 
having   in   1C()3    published   a   work   entitled 
"Apologia  pro  Hippoeratis  et  Galeni Medicina 
adversus   Qucrcetanum   &c.,"    Mayerne   re- 
I)lied   in   anoilicr  "  Apologia,"  in  which  he 
made  some  severe  strictures  on  the  Parisinn 
physicians.     A  decree  of  the  faculty   against 
c-onsultiiig  wi\h  him   was   the  consequence, 
conceived  in   very  bitter  and  abusiv-e  terms. 
He  conlinu;.d,  however,  to  practise  in  Paris, 
and  obtained   the  esteem  of  Jienry  IV.   to 
such   a  degree,  that   it  is   aflirmed  lie  would 
have  been  nominated  first  physician,  had  not 
his  religion  been  an  insuiicrabie  obstacle.     In 
1607,  an  Englishman  of  rank  who  had  been 
his  patient  carried  him  over  to  England,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  royal  family.     He  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  continued  till  after 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.     In  1611  he 
was  ibrmally   invited   by  king  James   I.    to 
come  and  take  the  office  of  his  first   physi- 
cian,  with  whieh  he  complied,  and  passca 
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the  rc-sl  of  his  days  in  I''.nglinJ.  He  was 
ndinillcd  to  the  degree  of  docior  in  both  uni- 
versities, was  agf.neg;ile(l  to  the  college  of 
pliysicians,  and  obtained  the  highest  profes- 
sional honoui.s.  Me  inenrred  some  (jbioquy 
Oil  aeeoiuit  of  the  case  of  prince  Henry  ulio 
<rud  in  1012,  in  the  Ireatnient  of  whith  he 
dilferi'd  in  opinion  from  the  other  physician.^ ; 
but  bis  eonduel  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  king  and  eouneil.  lie  received  the  ho- 
nour of  kniglubood  from  James  in  1621; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  [.  he  was 
appolnud  first  physician  to  him  and  bis 
ciuecn,  and  rose  to  biub  favour,  particularly 
with  tlie  latter.  After  that  king's  death  he 
^■as  continued  in  the  same  post  by  Charles 
H.,  tlu)u"b  the  oflice  was  now  merely  nomi- 
nal. During  all  this  period  he  enjoved  an 
extensive  practice  among  persons  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune,  lie  died  at  Chelsea  in 
l6.j5,  in  the  S'2d  year  of  his  age.  Sir'llico- 
dore  was  twice  married,  but  left  only  one 
daughter,  married  to  the  nianpiis  de  Cognac, 
graiKlson  of  marshal  de  la  Force. 

'i'his    physician   published  nothing  in  his 
liletime   except  the  Apology  above  mention- 
ed, but   there   was  printed   in    Germany    in 
Itiiy  a  letter  of  his  "  De  Gonorrhcrie  inve- 
teralfe  et  CarunculsEac  LUceris  in  Mealu  uri- 
iiario  Curalione."    After  his  death  were  pub- 
lished, "  Medicinal  Counsels  and  Advices," 
with  a  "  Treatise  on  the  (Jout,"  )67ti,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Sherley  from  the  Latin  of  Theo- 
phi'.us  Bonet  of  (kneva :   "  Praxeos  Mayer- 
iiiana^  in  Morbis  inlernis  gravioribus  et  chro- 
uicis  Syntagma,"  16<)(>:  "  Tractatus  de  Cura 
Gravidarum,"    added    to    the    above:    and 
"  Maycrnii    Opera    Medica,    complectentia 
Consilia,    Epistolas  et  Observationes,   Phar- 
maeopojiam  variascpie  Medicamentorum  Forw 
mulas,"    1701,   fol.    edited    by    Dr.   .Joseph 
Browne.'    Of  these    publications   it  may   be 
said  ill  general,  thai  they  contain  much  prac- 
tice ;    a   great   variety    of  remedies,    chiefly 
Galenical,  and  many   of  them   absurd   and 
fiuperstitions,  but    some    of  them    vigorous 
and  worth  attention  ;  a  false  and  hypotheti- 
cal theory,  and   little  method  or  accurate  de- 
scription.    Mayerne    was    accjuainlcd    with 
every  branch  of  the  profession,  and  seems  oc- 
casionally to   have  practised  in  all  :  nor  did 
lie  disdain  to  give  directions  to  his  royal  and 
noble  patients  of  the  female  sex,  for  cosme- 
tics, and   other  less  creditable  applications. 
His  pharmacopueia  exhibits  more  chemical 


preparations  than  are  mentioned  in  his  cases, 
and  he  doubtles-;  contributed  much  to  their 
introduction.  '  Nor  did  he  confine  his  che- 
iriical  knowledge  to  the  use  of  medicine ;  fo* 
it  is  related,  that  by  a  course  of  experiments 
he  discovered  the  princi])al  colours  to  he  used 
in  enameling,  and  conmmnicated  them  to 
Pclitvit  the  famous  painter  in  that  branch. 
He  was  likewise  conversant  with  natural 
history,  and  was  the  editor  of  Moulfcl's 
posthumous  "  Theatrum  Inscctorum."  Alo- 
rcri.  Hullcn  BibL  Med.  Pract.  Aikin's 
Biogr.  JMc'}/!.  of  J\}cdiciiic. — A. 

MAYNAUb,   Fkancis,    a   French  poet, 
born  in  158;2,  was  the  son  of  Gerard,  a  coun- 
sellor  in    the   pariianient  of  Toulouse.     He 
came  to  court  when   young,  and  was  secre- 
tary to  queen  Margaret.    He  connected  him- 
self with  the  w  its  of  the  time,   and  was   the 
poetical  disciple  ofMalherbe.     His  convivial 
talents    and   sprightiv    turn    of    composition 
rendered  him  a  favourite  in  good  conijiany, 
and    introduced    bim     to     persons    of    rank, 
though  with  little  advantage   to   his  fortune. 
'Hie  duke  de  Noailles,  when  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Uoine  in  1634,  took 
Maynard  with  hini,  who  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  by  the  charms 
of  his  conversation.     He  was  a    member   of 
the  French  academy  from  its  first  institution, 
and  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  w:tli  car- 
dinal Kichelieu,   but  without  success:  in  re- 
venge, he  gave  him  the  appellation  of  tyrant, 
and  wrote  satirical  verses  upon   him.     Tired 
at  length  with  the  vain  pursuit  of  fortune,  he 
retired  into   his    native  ])rovincc,    where  he 
wrote  over  the  door  of  his  retreat, 
Las  d'esperer  et  de  me  plaindrc 
Des  Muses,  des  (irands,  et  du  Sort, 
C'est  ici  que  j'attends  la  Mort, 
Sans  la  desirer  ni  la  craindre. 
The  title  of  counsellor  of  state  was  con- 
ferred u|)on  him  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  ha|)peiie(l  in  1  (H  (),at  the  age  of  sixty  four. 
The  works  of  Maynard  are  E|)igrams,  Songs, 
Odes,  and  other  miscellaneous  poems,  with 
some  Letters  in  prose.     He  succeeds  best  in 
the   light   and   easy  style,  and  several  of  his 
short  pieces  are  hajiplly  turned.     He  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  good  friend,  but  one  of  licentious   princi- 
ples.    Mnreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAYOW,  John,  an  ingenious  physician 
and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1C45.  i-Ie  was  entered  a  student  of  Wadbam 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  probationer- 
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fellow  of  Ali-Soiiis.  lie  graduated  in  civil 
law,  but  turned  his  studies  to  medicine,  of 
which  he  became  a  practitioner.  lie  seems 
chielly  to  have  resided  at  l^alh,  hut  he  died 
at  the  honscof  an  apotiiccary  in  York-sirtef, 
Covint-gardcn,  in  lO/'y;  and  these  are  all  the 
circumstances  recorded  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  likely  to  have  become  a  great  orna- 
ment of  his  profession. 

Mayow  published  at  Oxford  in  I6(i9 
"  Tractatus  duo,  quorum  Prior  agil  dc  iie- 
spiratione,  Alter  de  Hachitide."  These  were 
reprinted  in  his  "Traetatiis  OuinqueMeriico- 
l'hysici,"0.xon.l<)71,  8  vo,  with  three  addition- 
al treatises.  Their  subjects  are,  on  nitre  and 
iiitro-aerial  spirit  j  on  res])iration ;  on  the 
respiration  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  and 
egg;  on  muscular  motion;  and  on  the  rickets. 
The  first  of  these  treatises  has  given  the  au- 
thor a  just  title  to  bo  regarded  at  least  as  a 
precursor  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
modern  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry. 
His  nitro  aerial  or  ignco-aerial  spirit,  a  con- 
stituent part  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the  food 
of  life  and  flame,  the  existence  of  which  he 
proves  by  many  ingenious  and  decisive  ex- 
periments, is  the  same  with  the  modern  de- 
phlogisticated  or  pure  air,  or  ox\gen  ;  and 
though  his  speculations  about  it  are  mixed 
with  much  hypothesis,  vet  the  idea  he  enter- 
tained of  its  important  agency  m  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  seems  confirmed  by  the  late 
chemical  theories.  In  particular,  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  blood  in  respiration,  and  the 
production  of  animal  heat  by  its  means,  are 
admitted  facts  in  modern  physiolooy.  Mayow 
was  acquainted  with  a  method  of  Transferring 
air  from  vessel  to  vessel  under  water,  and  had 
invented  an  apparatus  for  detaching  aerial 
fluids,  by  means  of  mixtures,  or  the  focus 
of  a  burning  glass,  in  vessels  inverted  in  wa- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  short,  that 
hjid  he  lived  at  the  present  dav,  and  cnjoved 
the  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the 
last  half  century,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  very  first  of  chemical  philoso- 
phers. With  respect  to  the  mechanism  of 
respiration,  he  was  the  first  who  rightly  re- 
marked that  all  the  intercostal  muscles  con- 
spire in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  His  theory 
of  the  nitro-acrial  spirit  runs  through  all  his 
liypothe^cs,  and  he  regards  it  as  the  cause  of 
muscular  motion  and  nervous  iniluence.  It 
is  the  want  of  a  due  degree  of  the  latter,  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  rickets,  then  consider- 
ed as  a  new  disease.  The  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  writer  was  recalled  by  Dr.  Bcd- 
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docs  in  a  republication  of  his  chemical  tract* 
in  1790  ;  and  with  the  excusable  partiality  of 
an  admirer  of  siuQular  and  ncgl'ieied  genius, 
he  attributed  to  him  a  share  ot  relative  merit 
perhaps  beyond  his  due,  and  somewhat  de- 
rogatory from  the  just  claiiiis  of  later  che- 
mists. His  work  is  undoubtedly  an  extraor- 
dinary phrenomenon  for  the  tii.'.o,  though  not 
without  a  large  admixture  of  the  spirit  of  hy- 
pothesis which  was  the  fault  of  tha^  age. 
jShn/ow's  li'orks.  Haller'i  liilL  Aiiat.  ci 
j\M.—A. 

MAZAKINj  Julius,  cardinal,  a  cele- 
brated minister  of  state,  was  born  in  JtiOJ 
ai  I'iseina,  a  town  in  Abruzzo,  of  a  family 
in  the  class  of  nobility,  named  JMazarhn. 
In  the  course  of  education  he  displaved  ta- 
lents which  introduced  him  into  the  house- 
hold of  .Icrome  Coloima,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal. When  that  young  nobleman  went  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Aleala  in  Spain, 
JVIazarini  followed  him,  and  there  applied  to 
the  study  of  law,  in  which  after  his  return 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  frequented 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to 
Sachetti,  afterwards  cardinal,  whom  he  ac- 
companied into  Lombardv,  where  a  war  was 
then  prevailing  concerning  Casal  and  Mont- 
ferrat.  Cardinal  Barberini  afterwards  went 
thither  in  (luality  of  legate  to  his  uncle  the 
pope,  and  JNIazarin,  who  liad  remained  there, 
and  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  jiolitics  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  gave  him  much  assistance 
in  his  attempts  to  efleet  an  accommodation 
between  the  diflerent  powers.  When  the 
Frcncli  were  just  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanish  lines  before  Casal,  Mazarin  rode 
out  of  them  on  the  gallop,  crying  Peace! 
Peace  !  and  brought  proposals  to  the  French 
general,  which  caused  a  suspension  of  arms, 
and  vi'ere  followed  in  1(331  by  the  treaty  of 
Ouierastiue.  His  scfvices  in  this  business 
were  rew  arded  by  the  pope  with  the  place  of 
referendary,  and  in  1634  he  was  sent  as  vice- 
legate  to  Avignon,  and  nuncio  to  the  court 
of  Irance.  He  there  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  all-powerful  Richelieu,  and  of  the  kins:, 
Lewis  XIII.,  who  procured  his  elevation  to 
the  cardinalate  in  IGU.  After  the  d^iath  of 
that  great  minister.  Lew  is  created  him  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
testamentary  executors.  That  king  died  in 
1643,  ar.d  Alazarin  was  immediately  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  by  the  regent, 
queen  Anne  of  Au5.lria,  who  had  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  His  charactc\ 
was  in  matiy  respects  the  reverse  of  that  of 
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Richelieu.  He  was  simple  and  modest  in  his 
appearance  and  eqaipagf,  affable,  supple,  and 
insinuating,  and  affected  to  cari-y  points  ra- 
ther by  gentle  means  than  by  the  force  of  au- 
thority. The  imposts,  however,  with  which 
the  people  were  burthened,  the  discontents  of 
the  great,  controled  in  thcir'ambitious  and 
selfish  views,  raid  the  rapacity  with  which  the 
minister  seized  every  occasion  to  amass  a 
private  fortune,  soon  raised  a  powcrfid  party 
ao-ainst  him;  while  his  foreign  pronunciation 
and  the  effeminacy  of  his  manners  threw  a 
ridicule  over  him  which  rendered  him  con- 
temptible to  a  people  singularly  susceptible  of 
the  ludicious.  Some  edicts  of  taxation  issued 
according  to  the  plans  of  Enieri,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  another  Italian,  be- 
insi'  refused  verification  by  the  parliament  of 
Pans,  Mazaria  caused  the  president  Eianc- 
mesiiil  and  the  counsellor  Broussel  to  be  im- 
prisoned. This  act  was  the  signal  for  the 
civil  wars  which  commenced  in  1648  with 
the  dmj  of  ik'-banicailaa,  in  which  the  Parisians 
were  excited  to  revolt  by  ihe  famous,  leader 
of  faction,  de  Retz,  together  with  several 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobles.  The  queen, 
with  the  king  and  the  minister,  was  obliged 
to  take  reluge  at  St.  Germain;  the  latter 
was  proscribed  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  ;  Conde,  then  on  the  side  of  the  court, 
besieged  Paris;  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
ensued,  more  fertile  in  satirical  songs  and 
epigrams  than  in  important  events.  At 
length  the. dread  of  the  interference  of  the 
Spaniards  produced  an  accommodation  in 
1649,  bv  which  the  parliament  preserved  its 
right  of  assembling,  and  the  queen  kept  her 
favourite  minister. 

,  In  the  following  year,  the  turbulence  of 
the  prince  of  Conde,'  who  treated  the  queen 
with  insolence  and  the  cardinal  with  con- 
tempt, and  who  drew  into  his  party  his  bro- 
ther the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke  de 
Longaeville,  occasioned  the  bold  measure  of 
arres'ting  all  the  three.  The  parliament  took 
their  part,  and  issued  a  decree  banishing  Ma- 
^zarin  from  the  kingdom..  He  hoped  to  allay 
the  storm  bv  liberaung  them  in  person,  but 
met  only  with  contempt.  They  entered  Paris 
ju  triumph,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
retreat  to  Cologne,  whence,  however,  he 
contiHued  by  his  counsels  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Conde,  apparently  reconciled  with  the 
court,  soon  quarreled  again  with  it,  and  com- 
menced a  civil  war,  in  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mazarin  in  1652  returned  to 
France  with  7000  men  whom  he  had  raised. 
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The-  parliament,  however,  continued  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  be  was 
obliged  a  second  time  to  retire.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  court-party  recovered  a  su- 
periority which  prepared  a  triumphant  return 
for  the  cardinal.  l\\  16.53  he  entered  Paris 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inconstant 
people,  and  even  the  parliament  received  him 
with  distinguished  iionour?.  He  was  feasted 
at  the  hotel-de-ville,  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
one  of  his  nieces  was  mariied  to  the  prince 
of  Conti,  and  thenceforth  liis  power  was  un- 
limited. It  was  not  in  his  character  to  scruple 
making  advances  to  the  usurper  and  regicide 
Croaiwell,  to  whom  other  luinisters  of 
crowned  heads  were  also  equally  complaisant ; 
and  in  l6o5  he  made  a  tieaty  \\ith  him,  of 
V.  hich  one  of  the  conditions  w  as  the  relusiug 
Charles  II.  an  asylum  in  France.  The  war 
v.ith  Spain,  which  had  been  conducted  with 
little  glory,  was  advantageously  terminated  in 
1659  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  nego- 
tiated in  person  between  Mazarin  and  the. 
Spanish  prime  minister.  The  cession  of 
Alsace  to  France  was  one  of  its  conditicm.*  ; 
and  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  an  event  productive  of  great 
political  coiasequences,  was  another.  After 
this  successful  negotiation,  the  cardinal  as- 
sumed greater  state,  and  rided  with  a  more 
absolute  and  jealous  sway.  The  queen-mo- 
ther, who  had  supported  him  with  a  pertma- 
city  that  was  interpreted  in  a  manner  not  the 
most  favourable  to  her  reputation,  lost  her 
influence,  and  was  reduced  to  insignificance. 
No  grant  was  obtained  but  by  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  him,  and  the  king  hitnself  was 
without  power  to  bestovi/  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  Mazarin  is  accused  of  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  notorious  ignorance  in  which 
that  monarch  was  i)rought  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  longer  under  tutelage.  It  is 
likewise  made  a  charge  against  him,  that  his 
administration  was  not  signalized  by  a  single 
grand  or  useful  national  establishment.  He 
was,  however,  uncontroled  master  of  the 
finances  ;  but  he  employed  this  advantage  in 
accumulating  a  greater  private  fortune  than 
almost  any  other  minister  had  possessed, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  200  millions  of  li- 
vres  according  to  the  modern  computation. 
Much  of  this,  indeed,  was  the  product  of 
the  numerous  benefices  he  possessed,  con- 
sisting; of  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  of  se- 
veral of  the  richest  abbeys  in  the  kingdont. 
This  great  prosperity  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion.    He  was  attacked   by  a  disease  which 
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his  constitution  was  unalile  to  resist.  When 
ho  becauie  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  ielt 
some  scruples  concerning  the  wealth  he  had 
amassed,  and  his  confessor  plainly  told  him 
that  restitution  was  necessary  for  his  salva- 
tion. As  it  was  not  easy  to  separate  his  l.iw- 
lul  from  his  iraudiilent  gains,  he  was  advised 
to  make  a  donation  of  the  whole  to  the  king, 
in  the  hope  that,  as  w  as  the  ease,  his  ma- 
jesty would  restore  it  to  him.  *'  And  I  must 
quit  all  this!"  was  one  of  his  latest  rctiec- 
tions.  He  died  in  lG6l,at  thcageof  fiftv-nine, 
leaving  a  ncjihew  and  five  nieces,  the  latter 
ail  married  to  noble  families.  Lewis  XIV^. 
had  been  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  them, 
and  Mazarin  was  tempted  to  let  his  passion 
take  its  course ;  but  the  queen-mother  de- 
clared so  strongly  against  such  a  degrading 
union,  that  the  project  was  dropt.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  II.,  while  a  fugitive,  pro- 
posed to  nuirry  one  of  the  nieces,  but  was 
rejected  ;  and  that  in  his  turn  he  refused  her 
otFered  hand  w  hen  come  to  the  tin-one.  The 
"  Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  containing 
his  negotiations  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  published  by  the  abbi-  d'Alainval  in  two 
vohniicsi2nio,  1 7t5.  The  pieces  for  and  against 
th.s  nunisler  printed  during  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  were  so  numerous,  that  a  complete 
collection  of  them  amoimted  to  forty-six  vo- 
hnnes  4to.  Alorerr.  Steele  de  Louis  XIF. 
Millof  Elemens  de  I'Hist.  de  France. — A. 

MAZOCHI,  Alexiu  SYMMACHo,alearn- 
ed  intiquary,  was  born  in  1681  at  St.  Maria, 
a  village  near  Capua.  His  father's  name 
was  Mdzxncculi,  which  the  son  changed  to 
Mazoehi,  for  the  sake  of  easier  laiinization, 
and  because  there  was  once  an  eminent  printer 
of  this  name  at  Home.  He  was  placed  for 
education  in  the  Canipanian  seminary,  where 
he  profiled  so  little  under  the  bad  methods 
of  instruction  then  in  use,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Naples,  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother  Charles,  who  was  a  proficient  in 
Greek  literature.  From  him  he  soon  imbibed 
the  elements  of  (he  learned  languages,  and  being 
introduced  to  good  authors,  he  acquired  such 
a  lov^>for  study,  that  he  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  acquirements.  As  he  was  destined 
to  the  church,  he  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Na- 
ples ;  and  being  left  to  his  own  disposal  by 
his  father's  death,  he  took  a  wide  range  in 
his  studies,  w  ithout  any  other  guide  than  his 
own  inclination.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
intimate  friend  Charles  Majelli  from  the  of- 
Itee  of  prefect  in  the  Neapolitan  seminary,  to 


that  of  ihc  pope's  secretary,  Mizochi  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  former  employment,  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  lie  taught  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  attended  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  seminary,  which  greatly  flou- 
rished under  his  care.  His  reputation  in- 
duced the  archbishop  of  Capua,  Caraccioli, 
to  urge  his  return  to  his  native  place;  as  an 
inducement  to  which,  he  was  presented  with 
a  canonry  in  that  church  :  but  he  would 
agree  only  to  spend  at  Capua  the  time  re- 
quired by  his  duly  as  canon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Naples.  The  pope  soon  after  pre- 
sented him  with  a  theological  canonry,  upon 
which  he  relinquished  tuition  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  devoted  himself  to  teachino;  the 
Scriptures  alone.  The  bishop  of  Aversa  per- 
suaded him  also  to  pass  some  time  of  the 
year  in  that  ciiy,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
young  clergy.  Hii  first  publication  was  of 
the  antiquarian  class,  and  was  conscouent 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Capua;  it  was  entitled  "In 
mutilum  Campani  Amphitheatri  Tituluni, 
aliasque  nonnulias  Campanas  Insciiptioncs 
Conmientarius,"  1727,4to;  afterwards  much 
en!  .;-gcd  by  him.  The  profound  erudition 
and  critical  acumen  which  he  di3pla\ed  in 
this  performance  acquired  him  great  applause 
from  the  learned,  especially  from  Zeiio  and 
Muratori.  Some  illiberal  opposition  which 
he  met  with  from  the  clerery  of  Capua  caused 
him  to  quit  that  city,  anJ  fix  his  residence 
altogether  at  Naples,  where,  througli  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  Spinelli,  the  archbishop, 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  roval  aca- 
demy. In  1739  he  published  an  epistle  "De 
Dcdieatione  sub  Ascia,"  on  which  obscure 
subject  of  antiquity  he  employed  a  mass  of 
critical  erudition. 

A  family  incident  of  an  improper  matri- 
monial engagement  being  contracted  bv  one 
of  his  nephews  against  his  father's  will,  in- 
duced him  in  1742  to  republish  with  com- 
mentaries a  dissertation  by  Muscottola  arch- 
bishop of  Rosano,  "  De  Filiisfamilias  invito 
Patrc  nupturientibus,"  in  which  he  entered 
deeply  into  eeclesiastioal  antiquity.  Th^ 
same  line  of  study  gave  him  considerable  em- 
ployment on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
two  marble  tablets  on  which  an  ancientcalen- 
dar  of  saints'  days  was  engraven.  This  g.avc 
rise  to  an  elaborate  publication  of  his  in  three 
volume?  4t()  in  1  744.  A  history  of  the  cathedral 
of  Naples  foilowcd;  with  various  other  ami- 
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quarian  dissertations  on  dificrcnt  topics.  Of 
tlie.-e,  one  of  llie  most  curious  and  valuable 
was  his  "  Commentarium  in  Rcgii  Hercu- 
lanensis  Musaii  acneasTabulasHeraclicnscs," 
fol.  1754.  His  scriptural  studies  gave  rise  to 
a  publication  entitled  "  Spicilegiuni  Bibli- 
cuni,"  Tom.  iii.  4to,  1763,  1/78,  of  which 
the  two  first  relate  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
last,  to  the  New.  fn  this  work  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings,  drawn  from  the  principal  profane 
writers  of  antiquity;  together  with  a  mass  of 
other  learning,  by  which  the  subject -is  some- 
times rather  overwhelmed  than  elucidated, 
and  the  requisite  order  and  method  is  impair- 
ed. These  faults  arc  alsu  discovcrabl"  in  se- 
veral of  his  antiquarian  v.orks,  in  which  co- 
piousness of  erudition  is  more  ccmspicuous 
than  the  judicious  use  made  of  it.  Some  of 
his  writings  involved  him  in  controversy  ;  and 
the  wannth'of  his -temper  rendered  it  difHcult 
for  him  to  observe  due  moderation  towards 
an  antagonist.  In  one  instance  he  took,  a 
good  method  of  avoiding  the  exasperation  to 
which  he  knew  liiniself  prone.  Hearing  that 
a  work  of  his  had  been  severely  animadvert- 
ed upon,  he  forbore  reading  it  himself,  but 
employed  some  friends  to  report  to  him  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent,  which  he  then 
answered  with  great  tranquillity.  His  last 
printed  work  was  a  collection  of  "Opuscula," 
containing  orations,  dedications,  epistles, 
poems,  dissertations,  Sec.  in  two  volumes 
4to,  1771,  1775.  He  left  others  prepared  for 
the  press,  among  which  he  himself  particu- 
larly valued  those  relative  to  Hebrew  poetry 
and  Jewish  antiquities.  Though  naturally  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  literary  labours  without  intermission 


to  an  advanced  age.  He  then  fell  into  a  state 
of  deplorable  mental  imbecility,  under  which 
his  life  was  protracted  to  the  age  of  6(5.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1771,  and  was  buried  at  the 
church  of  St.  Restituta,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his 
nephews.  Mazochi  was  a  man  void  of  am- 
bition, and  attached  to  a'retired,  sober,  and 
studious  life,  grave,  taciturn,  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  He 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  his  hbrary  and  the  lit- 
tle money  he  had  accumulated,  tabroni  Vi- 
i(P  linlor. — A. 

MAZZUCHELLT,  Giammaria,  count,  a 
nobleman  of  Brescia,  dii^tinguished  for  his 
acquiintance  with  Italian  literature,  flourish- 
ed in  the  first  part  of  the  ISth  century.  He 
wrote  "  Notizle  Historiche  e  Critiche  intor- 
no  allaVita,  alio  Invcntione,  ed  agli  Scritti  di 
Archimede  Siracusano,"  Bresc.  1737,  4to  ; 
"  La  Vita  di  Fietro  Aretino,"  Pad.  17'il, 
8vo ;  and  made  a  commencement  of  a  vast 
biographical  work  on  the  writers  of  Italy, 
•'  Gli  Scrittori  d'ltalia,"  See.  of  which  he 
only  finished  the  two  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet,in  two  volumes  fol.  six  parts,  1753,17(53. 
This  would  have  been  the  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  had  it  not  bern 
interrupted  by  the  author's  untimely  death. 
He  left  to  his  sons  a  great  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  subsequent  parts,  which  J. 
Bapt.  Rodelli  gave  some  expectations  of  pub- 
lishing. During  his  life  there  was  pidjlished 
"  Museuna  Mazzuchellianum,  sen  Numis- 
mata  Virorum  Doctrina  proestanlium,  quas 
apnd  Jo.  Mar.  Comitem  Mazzuchellum 
Brixias  servantur,"  1761,  fol.  Saxii  Onom, 
Tirahosclu. — A. 

MAZZUOLI.     See  Parmigiano, 
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